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AN ADVENTURE TO MATCH MAGELLAN’S! A voyage over 
27,000 miles and 100 days long.. 
Honolulu and Hong Kong, Alexandria and Acapulco... to 
22 colorful ports in 14 fascinating countries! 


. to Singapore and Suez, 


\ccommodations? Every stateroom is First Class, each 
with private bath and 24-hour room service. Round the 
world fares? New York to New York from $3115, San 
Francisco to New York from $2565. 
cruises from New York to San Francisco via Acapulco. 
Fares to Acapulco from $475, to San Francisco from $550. 
See your Travel Agent. Or write American President Lines, 
Dept. D, San Francisco 4, for free folders on Passenger 


Also available: TER 


Liner and Deluxe Cargoliner round the world service. 


pasanan = 
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BOOK SPACE NOW ON THESE SAILINGS FOR 1960 
From New York From San Francisco 


5S PresipENT MonroeE.....April 27........ .May 16 
SO PRESIDENT POLK. ac. «.dtfie- 23... dea ds a July 12 


SS PRESIDENT Monroe.....August 18....September 6 


SS PRESIDENT POLK........ October 12..... October 31 


ae. M So 


- AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES’ OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO è LOS ANGELES è SEATTLE ® NEW YORK © BOSTON © CHICAGO e WASHINGTON, D.C. è HONOLULU 
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TEACHING BY T\ a.. 


Bell System facilities meet a new need; Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current develop- 
ment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is. developing coincides 
with the need for some way to meet 
the awakened interest in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and educa- 
tion in general—from the elementary 
school to the college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problem, are thinking more and 
more about the possibilities of Educa- 
tional T'V in their teaching programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, various 
means are available. Closed circuit 
Educational TV systems between 


schools may be required. Or connec- 


tion between broadcasting stations in 
different cities. Or a hook-up be- 
tween closed circuit systems and one 
or more broadcasting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 
across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the on- 
the-spot manpower to insure effi- 
cient, deperidable service. 


For over three years, the local Bell 
Telephone Company has provided 


the closed circuit ETV network — 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 


This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


which successfully serves thirty-six 
schools in Washington ee 
Maryland. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, tele- 
phone company facilities now con- 
nect five elementary schools. In 


New York State, they serve a high | 


school and seven other schools in 
the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they link 
four schools with the campus of San 
Jose State College. And in Anaheim, 
California, eighteen schools are 
served by TV. 


The largest of the many current 
educational TV projects is called 
Continental Classroom. The Bell 


Isf al 


System is one of the business organ- 
izations which support it. 


In this great “classroom,” about 
half a million people get up early 
each weekday to view a half-hour 
lecture on Modern Chemistry on 
their TV sets at 6:30 A.M. This 


'32-week college course goes from 


coast to coast over Bell System lines. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe their TV transmission facili- 
ties and know-how can assist educa- 
tors who are exploring the potential 
value of educational television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those interested in this 
promising new development. 
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ATLANTIC. 


0 VOLUME 205 NUMBER 1 


JANUARY 


JOHN P. MAR QUAND 
I, A. RICHARDS 

IRVING R. KAUFMAN 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


J. W. DICKSON 


LEON ROSENBLOOM 
BORIS GOLDOVSEKY 


RALPH MCGILL 


Cd 


PETER USTINOV 
IRVING FELDMAN 


ALAN PATON 


LILO 


Afternoon at Moroto 

“The Temporal the All?” — A POEM 
Sentencing: The Judge’s Problem 

The Job of the Washington Correspondent 


The Legacy of Able Seaman Pickett — 
AN ATLANTIC “‘FIRST”’ 


The Tea Drinkers — A POEM— 
Oncle Serge 


Boss Crump’s ‘Town: 
A Cub Reporter’s First Campaign 


Life Is an Operetta ~ A STORY 
The Gnome ~ A POEM 


The South African Treason Trial 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 
Washington ~ France — Yugoslavia 


ACCENT ON LIVING 


CHARLES W. MORTON ~ SCOTT CORBETT ~ WALTER M. GIBB ~ R. P. LISTER 


JOHN M. CONLY 


EDWARD WEEKS 


PHOEBE ADAMS 


THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC - 
Service to Two Titans 


Record Reviews 
ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF | 
The Peripatetic Reviewer 
Books the Editors Like 
Reader’s Choice 


COVER PORTRAIT OF JOHN P. MARQUAND BY JAMES AVATI 


1 YEAR $7.50 


2 YEARS $14.00 3 YEARS $20.00 
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94 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, January, 1960, Vol. 205, No. 1. Published monthly. Editorial, Circulation, and Advertising 


Offices, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. Published at The Rumford Press, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H 


. 60 cents a copy, $7.50 


ayéar. Unsolicited manuscripts should be accompanied by return postage. Entered as second-class matter July 15, 1918, at the 
Post Office at Concord, N., H, under the Act of March 3, 1879. This issue is published in National and Special editions. Printed 


in the U.S.A. by Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 


Copyright © 1959, by The Atlantic Monthly Company. All rights, including 


translation into other languages, reserved by the Publisher in the United States, Great Britain, Mexico, and all countries par- 
ticipating in the International Copyright Convention and the Pan American Copyright Convention. Change of address notices, 


undeliverable copies, orders for subscriptions, and other mail items are to be sent to 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SPECIAL ep" ANN IVERSARY OFFER 


GRAND CANYON 


MORE JOHNNY'S 
scone HITS 


cdl 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
sings GERSIN 


DRICHAAL SOUKDIRACK RECORDING 
From The Samuel Goldwyn 
Motion Picture Production 


2. Bess, You is My 
Woman Now; it Ain't 
Necessarily So; ete. 


COLUMBIA (p RECORD CLUB 


now offers new members 


ANY 5 


of these $3.98 and $4.98 high-fidelity 12” long-playing records 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections 





30. But Not for Me, 
Fascinatin’ Rhythm, 
Man i Love, 9 more 


15. This musical por- 


7. 1001 hi-fi de- 
trait is a beloved 


lights. ba +s to -notch 
sound’ — Billboard 


38. Complete score 
of this Rodgers and 
Hammerstein hit 


1. Also: Everybody 
Loves a Lover, Love 
. Me or Leave Me, etc. 


8. Also: Let It Rain, 
Stalrway to the Sea, 
Fiame of Love, etc. 


4 A Nett on ‘Bula 
Mountain, Steppes of 
Central Asia, ete. 


American classic 


FRANK SINATRA... 
LOVE IS A ae 
whi Ñ 


JAMAL 
TRIO 


PERFIDA 
AUTUMN LEAVES 
LOVE FOR SALE 


` ? Of 
Eugene tstomin, Piano srg 


Ormandy Philadatphta Orch. 


12. A brilliant new 
performance of this 
popular concerto 





20. Sweet Adeline, 
For Me and My Gal, 
Pretty Baby, 13 more 


3. You Do Something 
to Me, When You're 
Smiling, 10 others 


11. Also: Donkey 
Serenade, Don't 
Blame Me, ett. 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
FAIR LADY 


FOR 


ONLY FRANCK SYMPHONY 
LEGHARD BERNSTEIN 


HEWN TORA PHILHARMONIC 


RETAIL VALUE 
up to $9480 





ANDRE KOSTHANEM 


16. “Hilarious ... 14. Rain in Spain, . ; rite “No symphony 5. Tales from the 
truly priceless com- Could Have Danced from the more than 260 to be offered during the coming 12 months ike It... g Vienna Woods, Blue 
edy”--L.A, Examiner All Night, etc. rable” —Olin Downes Danube, 8 others 





LA BOHEME 
HIGHLIGHTS 





THE NORMAN LUGOFF CHOIR ance 
ewe | PRLS] Ee 


PERCY EANA aad bes getbestsa 





WORLD’S LARGEST 
RECORD CLUB 


offers records for 
every musical taste... 


CLASSICAL + POPULAR 
BROADWAY HITS « JAZZ 


SQUTH PACIFIC 


„MARTIN « zPiNzA, 


STARRING d 
Antonietta 
SteHa 


10. “Sure-fire Puc- 
cin}. . . fine cast” 
~ New York Times 


Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy Į 
Complete Score 





“cont aa 


Recordad In Actual Parfermaste 
sf Cermat, Catiferaia 





Lavra~pive # more 


17. Pacific Sunset, 
Stella by Starlight, 
Yesterdays, 9 more 





13. “Musical excite- 
ment that’s hard to 
beat" ~— Variety 


18. Also: Blessed Are 
They That Mourn, 
Come Ye Saints, etc. 


6. Blue Moon, Fools 
Rush In, Don't Worry 
"bout Me, 9 more 


59. Where or When, 
April in Paris, Red 
Top, 8 others 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SWAN LAKE sore. 
The Phitadetphig Orchestra 
“Eugene Ormandy 








OSCAR LEVANT’S 
FAVORITES 


. Tohalkovaky: 
NUTCRACKER SUITE 
Ravot: 
BOLERO -t LA VALSE. 





PIN KORTON ENA 
‘STONEWALL ATSO pinn 
JOUNNT CASA in att 
fant, PRORINE marn res wii : 
FIMO = Plas & More ance fot et 33, ae 
h ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 





36. Superbly played 
by one of Europe’s 
finest orchestras 


Price, Walker, 


“MOONLIGHT” Sonata 


M. "PATHETIQUE” Sonata 
A 4 “RPPASSICNATA” Sonata 





56. No, Not Much!; 
Moments to Remem- 


ber; Istanbu); Smore .piano sonatas 


Yo celebrate its 5th Anniversary, the 
Columbia @ Record Club now offers 


new members ANY 5 of these high- the more than 200 Columbia and 
fidelity records for only $1.97! Epic records to be offered during the I coumpia RECORD CLUB, Dept. 203-6 GIRCLE 5 | 
. . l Terre Haute, Indiana NUMBERS: 
TO RECEIVE 5 RECORDS FOR $1.97 coming 12 months. You may discon- FO A CARA aa neat l 
— fill in and mail the coupon now, tinue your membership at any time § the risht the numbers of the five records I wish to recelve for | % 15 36 l 
Be sure to indicate which one of the thereafter. f $1.97, plus smali mailing and, handling charge, Enrol me in 
Club’s four musical Divisions you FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGU- aera nee j ies ee 2 16 37 | 
wish to join: Classical; Listening and LARLY. If you wish to continue asa I : AA A 3 17 38 | 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- member after purchasing five rec- j. © Classical = (J Listening and Dancing [] Jazz 
vision and Musical Comedies; Jazz. oi you will receive a pom a or j 3 eaaa MoT EI visn ane Mysle pede 4 18 40 ; 
i : pic Bonus record of your choice I agree to purchase five selections from the more than to be 5 19 4) 
month the Club's staff of music ex free for every two selections you J osea during the coming 12 months,.at regular Net piss lus i 
perts selects outstanding recordings buy — a 50% dividend. | selections rae : aan DEOS a 127” Columbia or Epic 6 20 43 
for all four Divisions. These selec- The records you want are mailed iii ai 7a sl 
tions are fully described in the nd billed to you at the regular list i re TAEA eee eee eee ROO MESTE Goia 8 24 l 
Club’s entertaining Music Magazine, price of $3.98 (Classical and Original J Please Print 56 
which you receive free each month, Cast selections, $4.98), plus a small po Aiddtess. ee eeeeeeeeeee See err tek Sar ores Siisanteases 10 27 53 | 
i i may accepi the mantil selet mailing ee pata esany 9 4 re 11 29 59 l 
ion for your Division. .. take any THIS SPECIAL 5th A P SSITA and HAWAII: write fe s p E r A P 
of the wide variety of other records OFFER may never be repeated! So act j CANADA: A and HAWAII: write Jor specia? St., Don Hi Ont. | 12 30 60 l 
offered in all Divisions ... or take now — mail the coupon today to re- If you want this membership credited to an established Columbia or | 14 go 63 i 
NO record in any particular month. ceive your 5 records for only $1.97! [ Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below: | 
th f [. Dealer's Name... .ccssesnccnveccs aa Oa us weres... | 14 34 i 
More than 1,000,000 families now enjoy the music program o Dealers Address Tere Cerrone ssaa 9 Q-AF 
COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Indiana LS ik Se Py i 





4), Also songs by 
Hart, 
Morgan, Frizzell, etc. 


34, Three of Beetho- 
ven’s most popular 





37. Ebb Tide l 
Loved ved Ua kained 


Melody, 9 others ing dance drama 


A NIGHT WITH 
% SIGMUND | 
© ROMBERG ` 


PERCY FAITH 
and his Orchesns ' 


EARL WRIGHT SOR , 
wd LOGS HUNT 


JEZEBEL oy 
# 


HIGH NOON 


JEALOUSY 
Plos Ọ moru 


40. One Kiss, Will 
You Remember, Song 
of Love, 9 more 


Your only obligation as a member 
is to purchase five selections from 


29. Asuperb record- 
ing of this enchant- 


ot * 


32. Also: That’s My 
Desire; Rose, Rose 
1 Love You; etc. 


FRANKIE LAINE'S 
GREATEST HITS 


19. Autumn Leaves, 
April in Paris, La Vie 
en Rose, 13 more 


58. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s fabulous 
Broadway musical 


60. Malaguena, Fire 
Dance, Golllwog’s 
Cake Walk, 10 more 


ROUMANIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 


HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODIES14 2 


ELLINGTON g 
INDIGOS 


PHILAGELPHIA ORCH. DAMANDY 


63, A thrilling per- 
formance of 4 spar- 
kling folk melodies 


51. The Man [ Love, 
Blue Room, Stardust, 
Am l Blue, 11 more 


43. Solitude, Where 
or When, Dancing tn 
the Dark, 6 more 


27. Complete score. 





cor practical flaw- 
orker 


less” 


~~ New 


CHOPIN 
RECITAL 


PHILIPPE 


ENTREMONT 





24. Seven brilliant 
selections played by 
a great young pianist 


yom = of SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive $ records for $1.97 =- 


= n a a M E Ge py bie? 
© Columbia R Records Sal Salts Corpa, 1060 © St =cotumpia.’” G “Epic,** @ Mareas Reg. 
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The Atlantic Report 4 on the World Today 





WASHINGTON 


‘Le second session of the 86th Congress, which 
opens on January 6, will have about twenty-five 
weeks of actual working time before it must ad- 
journ to prepare for the Democratic and Republi- 
can National Conventions next July. Before the 
session ends, there will be a lot of sound and fury, 
well mixed with politics and presidential primaries. 
Just how much constructive legislation may be 
forthcoming is an open question. 


In the final months of the old year, Washington 
was immersed in an argument over what to do 
about the drain on the American gold supply, be- 
cause the outflow of dollars has created a big 
adverse balance of payments. The problem af- 
fected many other issues, ranging from the size of 
the American military establishment abroad to 
foreign did. It roused fears of further protection- 
ist moves in Congress, because this country’s help 
to the industrial nations of Western Europe and to 
Japan has been so successful that it has provided 
some stiff competition for American business. 


Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson raised the 
hue and cry over the dollar drain, with some good 
results, in that the other industrial nations began 
to eliminate many of their quota and other dollar 
restrictions. Anderson’s alarms also produced a 
backfire at the State Department and elsewhere in 
Washington, because many feared he would win 
the President’s approval of cuts in military and aid 
spending, and of further requirements that aid 
money must be spent in the United States, as in 
the case of the Development Loan Fund. 


The outcome, as far as the ‘present session of 
Congress is concerned, will depend on the way the 
trade balance seems to be going by spring. Some 
people think the balance of trade will tend to right 
itself, that the dollar drain will slowly- decrease, 
and, with it, the-alarms expressed by Anderson. 


But the 116-day steel strike upset the economy 
considerably, and it will take a month or two in 
the new year to make sure that the economy is as 
much in forward motion as it was expected. to be 
had, there been no steel stoppage. Despite the 
strike, the indications are for record tax receipts 
this fiscal year, and probably even higher receipts 
in the next year, beginning July 1. 


On the one hand, this kind of booming economy 
will make it harder to pass legislation, such as 
aid to depressed areas with too many obsolete in- 
dustries, and to take other steps to meet the needs 
caused by continuing unemployment. On the 
other hand, rising federal income will bring new 
competition in Congress for each extra dollar. 
Since 1960 is an election year, the pressures will 
be great for almost any scheme to spread the bene- 
fits. Yet, as the session opens, federal aid to educa- 
tion once again appears to have little chance of 
passage. | 


The cost of defense 


Where the budget pinches the tightest is at the 
Pentagon. The constant rise in the cost of military 
hardware, as the defense establishment moves. 
faster and faster into the missile age, makes it im- 
possible to maintain present manpower levels 
within a defense budget of $40 or $41 billion. 
Something has to give. This year, for the first 
time, the pressures are greatest on the Air Force, 
which faces the choice of slowing down even fur- 
ther in the missile field,-in which it is supreme, or 
else taking drastic cuts in the manned aircraft 
sector of its vast establishment. 


The result probably will be another go-round of 
the argument over American military strategy. 
There appears to be no conscious feeling that the 
“spirit of Camp David,” induced by Khrushchev’s 
talks with Eisenhower, is enough to permit any 
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1179 PRAEGER PICTURE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART 


580 ILLUSTRATIONS 


192 IN FULL COLOR 





NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW 





{] THE ‘STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance 
Packard, author of The Hidden Per- - 


suaders. The best-selling exploration 
of class behavior in America, 

List Pries $4.50 

Members Pay Only $3.25 


£3 THE THEATRE. By Sheldon Cheney. 


3,006 years of the drama, sacred and 

profane, from the rituals of Dionysus 
m the present. 278 illus. 606 pp. 

List Price $8.50 

Members Pay Only $4.95 


C COLLECTED ESSAYS BY ALDOUS 


HUXLEY. The author of Brave New 
World at his witty and shocking best 
On sex, art, psychoanalysis, narcot- 
ics, the whole range of human folly 
and endeavor. List price $5,00 

Members pay only $3.50 


C] LIVES OF THE POETS.. By Louis 


Untermeyer. From Chaucer to Dylan 
‘Thomas —— the intimate Hves of the 
133 men and women whose genius, 
passions, and vices created 1, 000 ° 
years of poetry in the English fan- 
guage, List price $7, S 
Mombers pay only $4. 


O MEMOIRS OF A DUTIFUL DAUGH- 


One enormous volume ‘encompassing man’s 
_ entire heritage of art—from cave painting to. 
Picasso, from Egypt to Pre-Columbian America. 


* 580 illustrations, 192 magnificent full-color - 
plates. Almost 600 pages (814” x-1134”), «” 
Published at $17.50... FREE: if you act now! 


with a trial membership in the 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
BRILLIANT, BEAUTIFUL, LUXURIOUS, this monumen- 


tal encyclopedia is your personal museum of 





` mankind’s 4,000-year art heritage in all its rich- 


ness.and all its forms—Prehistoric, Mesopota- 
mian, Egyptian, Cretan, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman, Early Christian, Byzantine, Carolingian, 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Rococo, Neo-Classic, Romantic, and Modern... 
Islamic, Persian, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, 
African; Polynesian, Aztec, Mayan, Inca. 


EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW about art and 
artists is at your fingertips. The 580 superbly 
reproduced illustrations (including 192 full 
page plates in magnificent full color) have won 
the acclaim of critics and connoisseurs through- 


out the world. The N. Y. Times calls the PRAEGER, 


PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART “a staggering task 
. carried to a quite remarkable outcome.” 


PUBLISHED AT $17.50-—YOURS FREE! Book lovers 
throughout America have paid $17.50 for this 
great book. But while this Limited Offer lasts, 
you are invited to get your own copy free witha 


Trial Membership in the Marboro Book Club. 


TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IS CANCELLABLE. If not de- 
lighted with your free PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ART, simply return it together with your first 
selection and your Membership will be cancelled 
without obligation. The club takes all the risk. 
Why? Because we believe you'll want to keep 
this Free Gift and continue your membership. 


The MARBORO BOOK CLUB pools your buying power ` 


with that of others who share your tastes and 
saves you an average of 50% on the self-same 
books you 
price. With the first four selections (or alter- 


would otherwise purchase at full” 


nates) accepted at Special Member’s prices, and, 


with every four thereafter, you receive & super- 
lative bonus volume of your choice at no: 
additional charge. Offer limited. Send for your 
free PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART today. 


EE Oe ee = Begin your Membership with any one of these important books: ME NE ND SOOO PONOR MDR BG G G. E E Vl e NE OE SOAR. SAD D D S S SoD Slate BNO A OAY É 
£ 3 , O A CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 


TER. By Simone de Beauvoir, author 

of The Mandarins. “One of the 

most significant autoblographies of 
our time.’’—Germaine Brée. 

List Price $5.00 

~ Members ‘Pay Only $3.50 


O FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MOR- 


ALIST. By Philip Rieff. A revelation 
of Freud’s thought on human moral- 
ity—from sexual ethics to religion. 
400: pages. List Price $6.00 

Members Pay Only $3.95 


HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Mon- 
tagu. The sum of what seientists 
know today about humas repraduc- 
tion, human evolution, and the varie- 
ties of human inheritance. A brilliant 
study of race and sex and destiny. 
Illustrated. Published at $5.66 

Members pay only $3.50 


BOUSE M 
WAVE 





O THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques 


Barzun’s witty, merciless new book 
about the Sacred Cows of American 
Culture. Idst Price $5.60 

Members Pay Only $3.50 


D OF LOVE AND LUST, 


PAINTING. By Sir Herbert Read. 

Probably the most informative book 

ever written about the new world of 

art that our century has created.. 485 
illustrations, 100 in full color. 

List price $7.50 

Members pay only $4.95 





0 LOLITA, By: Viadimir Nabokov. One 


of the most hotly-discussed books 
since the sensational controversy over 
Ulysses. List Price $5.00 

Members Pay Only $3.50 


O THE GREEK EXPERIENCE, By Sir 


Maurice Bowra. An almost incredibly 
brilliant summing-~up of the whole 
achievement of Greek civilization, 
with 64 full pages of rare photo- 
graphs. - Ast Price $6.00 

Members Pay Only $3.95 


By Theodor 

Reik, Freud's most famous pupil 

analyzes the hidden nature of MAg- 
culinity and femininity. . 

List Price $7.56 

Mombers Pay Only $3.95 


131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. - 


Please issue me a cencellable Trial Membership in’ 
the MARBORO BOOK CLUB and send, as my free 
gift for joining, a copy of the PRAEGER PICTURE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART, plus the book I have 
indicated at left as my first ‘Selection at the low 
Members’ Price. If not delighted I may return both 
books within 10 days and my Trial Membership will 
be cancelled without cost or obligation. If I elect to 
keep the books and remain a member, I agrea to 
order at least 5 more Selections during thè next 12 
months. I will receive advance notice of each hook 
offered by the Club, and I may defline any book 
simply by returning the printed form always pro» 
vided. I will receive a free BONUS book for every 
four selections or alternates -I accept. 


Zone ___—_ State 








City- 


GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
book within 7 days and your membership will be. 
cancelled: MA-496 


* 











Vhy The Book Find Club offers you LWO se 

















— Retail $17.75 Pe e 
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= because these lifetime sets of books are typical of the kind of 
because they are typical of the enormous savings members-enjoy. 
| 3 | a BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ) 
hese valuable reference sets speak for themselves | : 
anyone who knows books. We want to point out 
ough that they can, depending on the choices you THE MASKS OF “GOD. | REMEMBER. l 
l y Joseph Campbell. y Boris Pasternak and : 
s z J3 1 ait $6.00, ST, PETERSBURG. E 
ake, represent immediate savings of as much as — Retsil $6.00, e, c ÈY Andrey Bio | 
0.50.. Furthermore—look at the books pictured at i, S 
7 AE: f aos l ‘Member's price 
e right—all Book Find Club selections. Isn’t it {for both books) $4.75. 
together likely that you will want to choose at 
f l A THE GOLDEN BOUGH. l 
ast five more such books during the next year — By Sir James Frazer. l 
; d iy 5 ae Member's price $3.25. 
savings ‘up to 5070 — from the more than 100 À S a 
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real cut in military preparations. But the atmos- 
phere of what many take to be a rather prolonged 
period of peaceful coexistence does make it easier 
to take some risks. 


America’s lag in the space race 


= Related to the military missile problem is the 
conquest of space. Although Congress created a 
civilian agency torun the nation’s space programs, 
these programs have yet to receive a top priority 
despite the shattering defeats administered by the 
Soviet moon shots. Space costs are huge; the over- 
_ all program for the Saturn, a vehicle with a 1.5- 
million-pound thrust, has been estimated at cost- 
ing around $1 billion, with a completion date set 
at anywhere from 1961 to 1964. Saturn — still 
under Defense Department administration, though 
due to be transferred to the civilian agency this 
spring — has been carried on at only a moderate 
pace because the Pentagon found there was “no 
pressing military requirement” for the massive 
rocket. 


‘Congress doubtless will investigate the Ameri- 


can lag in space. But it is unlikely that either the 
Administration or the Congress will give the space 
program all the money its advocates say it needs. 
The money cannot be provided under present 
budget ceilings, and should not be until the. United 
States decides on just what it wants to do in space. 
The American public may be firmly convinced 
that the United States should be first in space. 
But the Congress, like the Administration, remains 
. unconvinced that the public wants to pay the taxes 
to put it there. 


Every pressure for more military and space 
‚spending. tends to be a.counterpressure on foreign 
aid expenditures. The aid program probably will 
be cut again this year. If the balance of payments 
problem persists, the-cut will be deep. Failure of 
the Administration to revamp the program and 
the continuing lack of vigorous leadership only 
add to the congressional pressures to cut down on 
foreign aid. 


The need for a new farm program 


Next to the military, space, and foreign aid parts 
of the budget, the most expensive item subject to 
congressional action is the cost of the farm pro- 
| gram. This, of course, is a most sensitive area 


in any election year, and more so this year, for 
two reasons: city consumers and their representa- 
tives in Congress are growing tired of the multi- 
billion-dollar subsidies which seem to lead no- 
where; farm producers and farm congressmen see 
sliding prices ahead around election time, with 
major political ramifications the result. The 
Democrats hope to capitalize; the- Republicans 
fear that they will. : 

The hard fact is that the members of the Dem- 
ocratic majority, big as it is in Congress, have been 
unable to come together on any new farm pro- 
gram, and even if they should, that program al- 
most surely would run into an Eisenhower veto. It 
is possible this year that the Democrats will pass 
some sort of new farm program, that city Demo- 
crats will vote for it in expectation that it will 
not become law anyway, and that a presidential 


veto will be seized upon to make an election issue. 


Meanwhile, the wheat, cotton, and corn sur- 
pluses will go on piling up. And nothing is likely 
to be done to make full use of these surpluses as a 
foreign policy weapon. Some good use is now be- 


ing made of, the surpluses through Public Law 


480, but it is a far cry from a program which one 
can envisage the Soviet Union’s conducting if it 
were blessed with such a cornucopia. 


Labor and civil rights 


On the labor front, the long steel strike may 
very well produce some further legislation this 
year. The outcome will depend on just how the 
steel issue is finally settled in January, at the 
end of the Taft-Hartley injunction period. The 
most likely move would be some machinery to 
make Taft-Hartley fact-finding more useful. The 
fact-finders, at the least, could be ordered by law 
to make recommendations (which they now are 
forbidden to make).. If the strike pressures remain 
well into 1960, or are increased by new strikes or 


‘strike threats of major proportions, then some form 


of mandatory acceptance of fact-finding recom- 
mendations is not out of the question. 


The Democratic: Congress is under fire in this 
election year, from the bulk of its labor supporters, 
for the Landrum-Griffin bill. As a result, a good 
many members would be pleased to be able to vote 
for some further Taft-Hartley amendments which 
put a bit more weight on the labor side of the 
labor-management scales. 


Civil rights. issues will occupy Congress, from 
mid-February on, in the Senate. The outcome is 
likely to be some further powers for the Civil 
Rights Commission in the field of protection for 
Negro voting. Efforts will be made to plug loop- 
holes in the law which have been discovered by 
court attacks in the South. There will be discus- 
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The pain and exaltation... the wit and 
wisdom... the doubts and the 
monumental courage... every important 


word he ever wrote or uttered... 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN | 
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Now he belongs. to the: ages,” Secretary of War Stanton ‘said at. 
Lincoln’s deathbed, But in gaining a folk hero, something more 
priceless was, lost—for today nearly a century of legend tends to blur 
our image of Lincoln, the-man. This human Lincoln—compounded, “mel 
like most of us, of foiblés and inconsistencies—who was not born Es UN Rie i wii ctl 
but: grew to greatness in times as troubled as Our Own—now speaks ; i 

to us clearly in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

. In these handsome volumes-——-the most complete and up-to- -date 
collection of his writings and utterances ever published—-we meet, 
perhaps for the first time, the real Abraham Lincoln. Here we witness , 
the inspiring drama of his growth in 6,870 manuscripts, private as 
well as public papers—half of them never-printed before. Here we 
discover and share-the inner reservoirs of strength that enabled him 
to face—and transcend-——the mounting crises in his life, from the 
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death of Ann Rutledge to the Emancipation Proclamation, ` : a roune ae 
This extraordinary human testament—published by Rutgers Uni- e 43 Lincotn photographs 


a. team of our foremost Lincoln scholars under the editorship of Dr... esr a ad 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Roy P. Basler of The Library of Congress. The product of 26 years Dept. AT.34, Stamford, Connecticut 
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Famous writers 
acclaim a 
new novelist 

Rack 


ments of startling, comedy — the 
best novel I have read this year.” 








GRAHAM GREENE: “There are 
certain books which we call great 
for want of a better term, that 
rise ‘like monuments above the 
cemeteries of literature: Clarissa 
Harlowe, Great Expectations, 
Ulysses. THE Rack to my mind 
is of this company.” 





RAY BRADBURY: “I think this is 
an excellent novel by’one of the 
most sensitive humans writing 
today. In a time when very few 
humans seem to be writing at all, 
Mr. Ellis is most welcome on 
the scene.” 





HARVEY SWADOS: “I was drawn 
into the realization that I was 
entering not a novel but a man’s 
soul... I read it stunned and 


‘shuddering, literally, and I ~ 


haven’t been quite the same since 
reading it.” 
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sion of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s proposal for temporary federal 
registrars in cases where the state 
registrars abdicate their authority. 


A good many observers in Wash- 
ington feel that the peak .of civil 
rights agitation centering on public 
school desegregation has now been 
passed. Outright defiance of the Su- 
preme Court was one thing and could 
not be overlooked. But token com- 
pliance and gradual desegregation, 
as exemplified by Virginia once its 
massive resistance program was aban- 
doned, are something else again. 
Gradual desegregation has satisfied 
the conscience of many Northern 


| and Western civil rights advocates, 


especially when coupled. with the 
Civil Rights Commission’s efforts on 
behalf of Negro voting. 


This will be the final of the eight 
sessions of Congress since Dwight D. 
Eisenhower entered the White House. 
In those eight years, the American 
population will have increased more 
than 25 million. And yet these eight 
years have produced no great for- 
ward motion in either the foreign 
or the domestic field. Some of the 
social gains of the earlier New and 
Fair Deal days have been consoli- 
dated under Eisenhower. But the 


solutions of the new problems accu- 


mulating with a rapidly rising popu- 
lation have more often than not been 
either transferred to the states and 
municipalities or simply left un- 
touched. They will be the inherit- 
ance of the next Administration. 


Mood of the Capital 


Just what role the primaries are 
going to play in the coming election 
is not yet clear. The primary system 
came into considerable disrepute 
after Stevenson and Kefauver ex- 
hausted themselves in 1956 and then 
wound up on the same ticket. Yet 
the primaries are the only way to 
get a public expression of choice be- 
fore the national conventions. 


Curiously, both Governor Rocke- 
feller and Senator Kennedy face the 
same sort of problem. Nixon has the 
machine, the party functionaries, be- 


hind him. Rockefeller can win them 
only by demonstrating at the polls 
that he is stronger with the voters.. 
To do that he must enter the pri- 
maries, take on Nixon, and beat him. 


Kennedy is the Democratic front. 


runner, but many of the. party pro- 
fessionals are against him, chiefly 
because he is a Catholic. A number 
of Catholic governors and other high 
party officials who themselves must 
run in 1960 are afraid of what they 
call “overloading the ticket with 
Catholics.” To break through this 
combination of politics and bigotry, 
Kennedy must show that he can win 
and win big, and the only way to do 
that is in the primaries. 


Most of the thinking in Washing- 
ton runs this way: if Kennedy can- 
not make it at the Los Angeles con- 
vention, the delegates will have to 
choose between Senator Symington 
and Adlai Stevenson. Stevenson’s 
supporters dream of a Stevenson- 
Kennedy ticket, but there is a 
strong undercurrent in the Demo- 
cratic Party against giving the former 
Illinois governor a third attempt at 
the White House. Senator Hum- 
phrey is considered to have only an 
outside chance; Senator Johnson is 
rated higher than Humphrey, but, in 
the end, his Texas background and 
his allegiance to oil, however proper, 
look to be insurmountable. l 


All the Democratic candidates can 
campaign on a platform of giving 
the nation the leadership that they 
feel Eisenhower has failed to give. 
Both Nixon and Rockefeller imply 
that they, too, would provide a more 
dynamic leadership; but, unlike the 
Democrats, neither can openly criti- 
cize the President. 


The most hopeful sign is that the 
candidates of both parties seem to 
sense a vast uneasiness among the 
American people — an uneasiness at 
Soviet space successes, at a second- 
best American military posture, at 
the inability or unwillingness of 
government to solve the many do- 
mestic problems arising from the 
rapid population increase. The re- 
sult is that 1960 should produce a 
great debate on how these problems 
can-best be met. Such a debate will 
help to clarify the public mind and 
the public will, so that whoever is 
elected will enter the. White House 
with a clear mandate to get on with 
the job and to do it fast. 
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HERE is a wonderful opportunity 

to own an epic which has been 
called one of the six best books ever 
written — a book so magnificent. that 
Alexander the Great carried it with 
him into battle in a jewelled casket! 
When you read this exciting account 
of the battle for Troy, you'll see why 
The Iliad has stirred the pulses of 
countless readers for nearly three 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 
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FAMED companion piece to The 

Iliad, The Odyssey is the exciting ro- 
mantic narrative of the perilous wan- 
derings of Odysseus in the years after 
the fall of Troy. No hero of fiction has 
ever gurpassed Odysseus for courage, 
‘cleverness, and wisdom. As you thrill 
to his tumultuous adventures, you 
will — like millions before you — dis- 
cover u never-ending fascination in 


thousand years! 


this timeless classic! 
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UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life”? 
Where laws are few and simple... 
where the working day is six hours 
. . . where war does not exist? One 
by one, Sir Thomas More considers 
in Utopia the social and economic 
problems that have beset man in all 
societies, in all ages. You will be 
amazed at his conclusions — and 
you'll marvel at the brilliance of a 
man who-—four centuries ago — 
could take such an enlightened y view 
of social progress. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes 

to your library—as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today ... and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces, 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Colled "Classics”? 

A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it ean rival the most thrilling mod- 


ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 


the truly great books have become “clas- 
sies”? First, because they are so reada- 
ble.- They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of lts Kind 


The Classies Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members. the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
~~bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre—books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be 
sent an advance notice about future se- 
lections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any speci- 
fe number of books—only the onés you 
want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership 
at any time. 


Mail the Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured un- 
less you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. lL., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions 
of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and UTOPIA 
pictured here, which I may keep for only $2.89 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special 
new-member introductors price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books and 
owe nothing. 

As à member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number ‘ot books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject.any volume before or after I receive it 
m I may cancel my membership whenever I 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
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A FEW weeks after General de Gaulle’s epoch- 
making Algerian declaration of last September 16, 
the Paris humorous weekly Le Canard Enchainé pub- 
‘lished ‘a cartoon showing the President of the 
French Republic peering expectantly out of one of 
=- the curtained windows of the Elysée Palace. “Is 
that Ferhat Abbas arriving?” he asks the usher at 
the door. “No,” answers the usher. “It’s Grace 
Kelly.” This sardonic commentary on Charles de 
Gaulle’s studied addiction to Bourbonic pomp was 
also a telling reminder of how wide, under the 
Fifth Republic, the gap has often been between 
official hopes and stark realities, between propa- 


FRANCE 
sass | 


trayed them, and by last September their disil- 
lusioned rage was such that some of them went 
around covering the wallsof Paris with the chalked- 
up insult “De Gaulle = Mendés”; that is, De 
Gaulle is a second and even more sinister “prophet 
of abandonment.” 


According to the other school of thought, which 
embraces Frenchmen of the left such as the editors 
of the weekly L’ Express and some of the writers 
on the influential daily Le Monde, the real dupe 


hasbeen De Gaulle ‘himself. Like a’ twentieth- 


ganda myth and actual fact. Today France has a 


President who both rules and reigns. But this 
unprecedented state of affairs has bred unprec- 
edented confusion. 


Raymond Aron, who has been called the Walter 
Lippmann of France, recently defined the new 
regime as a parliamentary empire that would not 
outlast its founder. 
narchical republic, others a republican monarchy, 
while a few have compared it to the First Con- 
sulate. De Gaulle has been likened to Napoleon 
III by some and to Louis XVIII by others... 


Some have called it a mo- `: 


Eighty-five years. ago, the patricians who estab-. . 


lished the Third Republic, in. the open hope that 
it might soon be transmuted into a monarchy, 
earned for it the title La République des Ducs. The 
Fifth Republic, which promises to be an even 
trickier masterpiece of political camouflage, has 
already been given a similar nickname, La Ré- 
publique des Dupes. Opinions differ, however, as to 
just who are the dupes. | 


According to one school of thought, and this 
includes a motley group of French conservatives 
and Algerian extremists led by Georges Bidault 
and the ex-paratroop deputy Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
De Gaulle is the most Machiavellian French poli- 
tician since Talleyrand. The dupes are the “men 
of the thirteenth of May,” who brought him to 


power in the belief that he would preserve a ` 


French Algeria no matter what the cost. Bit by 
bit, they have discovered that their idol has be- 


12 


century. Gulliver, he has been walking about with 
his head in the clouds, talking airily about the 
grandeur of France, the radiant harmony of the 


Franco-African community, the inevitability of > 


the French atomic bomb, the dazzling future of a 
peaceful Algeria, the moving nobility of France’s 
humanitarian message to the world. Meanwhile, 


down below, an army of Lilliputian army officers . 
_ and backstage plotters have been busy hamstring- _ 


ing and paralyzing his freedom of action. 


Ballots, not bullets 


There is a solid grain of truth in each of these ` 
The main reason is ` 


conflicting interpretations. 
that, until his historic declaration of last September 


16, no one had a clear idea of just what General de 
Gaulles Algerian policy was.. `` 


This uncertainty. seems to have been shared by ` 


the General himself, for he spent his first months in 
office as Prime Minister making frequent trips to 
Algeria. Only after he-had pulled off a spectacu- 
larly successful plebiscite, in September of 1958, 
did he feel strong enough to take the Algerian 
bull by the horns. The result was his press con- 
ference of October 23, in which he invited rep- 
resentatives of the Algerian rebellion to come to 
Paris to discuss a possible cease-fire. 


Unfortunately, the General, who was speaking 
virtually extemporaneously, let slip the. fateful 
phrase “the white flag of the parliamentarians,” 
treacherous words which were immediately inter- 
preted by the French radio and television — then, 
as now, controlled by Jacques Soustelle’s hench- 
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men — as signifying the white flag 
of surrender. The leaders of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front in Tunis 
chose to make the same interpreta- 
tion and rejected the offer. This was 
not the first, nor was it to be the last, 
time that the Lilliputians helped to 
thwart a liberal initiative of De 
Gaulle’s. 


After the F.L.N.’s rejection of the 
olive branch, the General could have 
tried another course of action — 
inviting the Sultan of Morocco and 


‘President Bourguiba of Tunisia to 


come to Paris for a high-level con- 
ference aimed at working out a new 
political future for North Africa, in 
close association with France. He 
did not do so, for two reasons. Such 
a course of action would have meant 
openly repudiating the old Gaullist 
axiom that the Algerian conflict 
was, and had always been, a purely 
French affair. The second reason 
was more personal but no less power- 
ful — De Gaulle has never forgiven 
Bourguiba for having taken refuge in 
Italy during the war and for having 
made certain equivocal, pro-Axis 
statements during his stay there. 


Instead, the General decided to 
fall back on the already enunciated 
principle that the future of Algeria 
should be worked out with its legally 
elected representatives. Ballots, not 
bullets, should henceforth be the de- 
ciding factor. This theme, which De 
Gaulle emphasized in all his subse- 
quent statements on Algeria, was 
welcomed by the French army, 
which saw in it an invitation to pur- 
sue its work of “pacification.” 


To prepare for these elections the 
army would be allowed to redouble 
its efforts to create a new Muslim. 
elite, capable one day of running a 
new Algeria which would eventually 
freeze out the F.L.N. rebels, both in 
Algeria and abroad. 


It is now fairly clear that this sim- 
ple view of things was never fully 
shared by the General, even though, 
in his public declarations, he was lib- 
eral in handing out accolades and in 
egging on the army: Some months 


ago, on a return trip from Algeria, 
De Gaulle invited a French journal- 
ist to sit next to him on the airplane. 
In the course of the conversation, 
the journalist spoke of Algerian inde- 
pendence. “But, of course,” the 
General said, “independence is in- 
evitable; the whole problem is how 
to get there.” 


De Gaulle’s gamble 


Last September 16 in his televised 
broadcast, and again on November 
10 at his Elysée Palace press con- 
ference, De Gaulle made a supreme 
effort to climb out of the Algerian 
impasse. It is generally agreed that 
no French politician could have gone 
further along the road to self-de- 
termination. These two important 
statements of policy indicated be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that the 
General now felt strong enough to 
defy the extremists in Algiers and to 
commit France’s future in North 
Africa to the gamble of “free elec- 
tions.” 


The French President was taking 
a number of calculated risks. He 
was assuming that the army in Al- 
geria would support him in check- 
mating the efforts of civilian “ultras” 
aimed at sabotaging the machinery 
of free elections. He was presuppos- 
ing that in some way or other the 
number of assassinations in Algeria 
could be held down to some two 
hundred a year — a low figure for a 
land which has long been plagued by 
banditry. He also chose to assume 
that French private business, which 
had just begun to take some interest 
in Algerian investments, would be 
willing to go on sinking money into a 
country whose political future was 
now more uncertain than ever. 


Finally, he was presupposing that 
something resembling free elections 
could be held in Algeria not more 
than four years after the end of hos- 
tilities. This was, and remains, his 
biggest gamble. For the sober truth 
is that no elections in Algeria can be 
free, in the sense in which they are 
in most Western democracies, for 
many years tocome. With a Muslim 
population which is still largely illit- 
erate and impoverished, any elec- 
tions are certain to be held under 
the constraint of fear — fear of the 
French army or fear of the F.L.N. 

Does this mean that De Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy is doomed to even- 
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The names of insurance com- 
panies have always fascinated us 
because they abound in words that 
inspire confidence and even prom- 
ise Utopia: assurance, benefit, equi- 


table, fidelity, security. 


Enviously, we’ve wondered 
whether we should change our 
company name to something like 
Liberty, Equality & Fraternity, or 
Faith, Hope & Charity, or perhaps 
Patience & Fortitude. 

We were brooding about this 
when a customer of ours, an actor 
who is a great Shakespeare enthu- 
siast, told us that he has always 
admired our fivefold name because 
it sounds to him like.a fanfare,.a 
kind of verbal trumpet voluntary. 
Our envy died immediately, and 
all at once we were positively 
pleased with the rolling, rhythmic 
parade of syllables that adorns our 
doors, letterheads, and business 
forms. 


So pardon our pride, but let’s 
have a flourish of trumpets. 
Tarantara! Tarantara! Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith— 
Incorporated! 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Report on France 


tual failure? It is too early to make 
any prognostications on ‘this sub- 
ject. The one certainty in a nebu- 


lous situation is that negotiating a. 


cease-fire with the F.L.N. will be 
only the first in a series of hurdles 
which must be surmounted. 


Premier Debré 


In formulating the Fifth Republic 
and in grappling with the Algerian 
problem, Charles de Gaulle has been 
as much hindered as helped by the 
man he chose to second him. The 
holders of the Machiavellian view 
have interpreted the General’s choice 
of Michel Debré to be his Premier 
as a subtle move to pacify the ultra- 
nationalists in the Frénch Parlia- 
ment, while keeping his hands free 
to negotiate behind the scenes with 
emissaries of the Algerian rebellion. 


Such a policy inevitably entailed 
certain risks, and Debré had not 
been in office for more than a few 
weeks before it was obvious that his 
own views on the Algerian question 
were somewhat at variance with De 
Gaulle’s. 


The choice of Debré was not en- 
tirely a happy one, for several rea- 
sons. Michel Debré has never suc- 
ceeded, as the French say, in “‘im- 
posing himself” as a parliamentary 
leader. He is a plodding orator, 
given to reading long-winded speech- 
es in a flat monotone which encour- 
ages yawns as much as plaudits. In 
debate, he has often displayed an 


inordinate sensitivity to criticism, ' 


which has prompted him to leap to 
his feet and to retort in unguarded 
language taken by many to represent 
an official expression of governmental 
policy. 


The one thing that has kept Debré 
in office has been his unquestioned 
loyalty to General de Gaulle, a loy- 
alty so subservient that his enemies 
call him le Fidel Castré — the Cas- 
trated Faithful — of France. 


The marked difference in tone be-, 


tween the General’s lofty and some- 
what nebulous utterances and his 
Premier’s intransigent proclamations 


- a 


on the inalienable rights of French. 
sovereignty in Algeria can also be 
explained by the fact that Debré is 
the grandson of a Jewish rabbi. This _ 
has made him slightly suspect to 
officers in the French army, where 
anti-Semitism is still rife. To over- 
come this handicap, Debré has long 
felt the need to prove himself a super- 
patriot. He has had to appear more 
militarist than the military, more na- 
tionalistic than the nationalists, more 
Gaullist than De Gaulle. This also 
helps to explain why,. almost every 
time De Gaulle has made a concilia- 
tory gesture, Debré has given it a 
tough interpretation. 


Intolerance on the rise 


Members of Debré’s entourage 
have gone considerably further and 
have on occasion actually tried to 
sabotage the General’s liberal initia- 
tives. Last spring, one of them 
stirred up a storm by spreading the 
report that Bourguiba had turned 
over, two pro-French Muslims in 
Tunis to the F.L.N.,. which had 
promptly executed them. He fol- 
lowed this up by circulating another 
story to the effect that De Gaulle, 
acting on his own initiative, had am- 
nestied thirty Algerians who had 
formally been condemned to death. 
Though these reports were malicious 
fabrications, the Premier made no 
move to get rid of their author. 


Some observers fear that a danger- 
ous wave of intolerance is slowly en- 
gulfing France. It cannot be denied 
that, under De Gaulle’s leadership, 
such symptoms, which first began to 
appear under the premiership of Guy 
Mollet, have grown worse. The old 
tolerance which used to be shown 


‘Socialist and Communist speakers 
in the National Assembly vanished 


last summer when-eminent Socialists 
were subjected to violent heckling 
from vociferous opponents. The 
Premier’s office, like the Ministry of 
the Interior, still resorts from time 
to time to seizures of critical news- 
papers or magazines on the flimsiest 
of legal pretexts. 


L’affaire Mitterand 


Such arbitrary actions, violating 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the new 
legal code which Michel Debré 
spent several backbreaking months 
preparing in 1958, have only under- 
mined still further the shaky edifice 
of French law. Last November the 
Minister of Justice, Edmond Mich- 
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elet, found himself powerless to pro- 
cure the immediate arrest of the two 
self-confessed “‘killers” who had engi- 
neered the simulated assassination of 
François Mitterand, once Mendès- 
France’s Minister of the Interior. 


The investigating judge’s excuse 
was that the French judicial branch, 
in accordance with the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, was now 
totally independent of the executive. 
A more pertinent reason was that the 
Prime Minister’s office had given 
secret encouragement to the or- 
ganizers of the feigned assassination 
in a maneuver aimed at justifying 
police raids on the apartments of cer- 
tain suspected right-wing extremists. 


Most serious of all, perhaps, is the 
fact that the tortures to which Al- 
gerian prisoners or suspects were sub- 
jected under the Fourth Republic 
still go on quietly under the Fifth, 
as André Malraux was forced to ad- 
mit during his trip to South Amer- 
ica last August. The large-scale 
shake-up and transfer of officers and 
civilians in the Algiers High Com- 
mand have not been able to put an 
end to a well-established practice. 


Instructions issued by the Min- 
ister of Justice, Edmond Michelet, 
and by De Gaulle to get to the bot- 
tom of such ugly cases as L’affaire 
Audin (involving the disappearance 
of an Algerian professor who is 
alleged to haye been tortured to 
death by paratroopers) have been 
ignored. The Generals personal 
emissary, Paul Delouvrier, has even 
gone so far as to try to infiltrate the 
Algerian police with secret agents of 
his own, but his efforts have not been 
successful. Paris control over Algiers 
thus remains as theoretical as ever. 


No one knows better than De 
Gaulle the effective limits of his own 
power. But his trump card remains 
his present indispensability. For, 
plot as they may against him, the 
Lilliputians on both sides of the 
Mediterranean have so far failed to 
produce anyone who could replace 
this awe-inspiring Gulliver. 
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Yio is unique in being the only member 
of that increasing group of neutral countries which 
is avowedly Communist, successful at it, and 
proud of her success. But although her votes in the 
United Nations nearly always coincide with those 
of the Eastern bloc, Yugoslavia cannot get along 
with Russia, China, or her satellite neighbors, par- 
ticularly Albania. They regard her as a Com- 
munist heretic. 


Yugoslavia accepts assistance from the West, 
particularly the United States, and makes no apol- 
ogies for doing so. As long as both sides understand 
that neither is going to convert the other — or 
even try —it is a cards-above-the-table game. 
Yugoslavian neutrality is not being compromised. 


Would Yugoslavia choose her lonely course if 
she and the Eastern bloc found that they could 
live together? Some observers in Belgrade think 
that, even today, Yugoslavia never makes a move 
without first thinking, “What will Moscow say?” 
And President Tito’s speeches show quite clearly 
that, as vehement as he is in hitting back at 
Khrushchev or Mao, he always does so in the 
form of a counterattack after he and Yugoslavia 
have been publicly humiliated by them. He does 
not hit first. 


Tito’s wavering neutrality 


Josip Broz Tito learned his Marxist catechism 
on home ground, Russia. During World War II, 
his Communist partisans not only had to fight off 
the Germans and Italians on their own soil; they 
also had to discourage the West from favoring an 
unwanted King Peter with his government in 
exile in London and his General Mihajlović in the 
field. Once the war was over, Yugoslavia gained 
independence, and Marshal Tito was able to 
enjoy three years of harmony with his fellow Com- 
rade Josef Stalin. 


In 1948, Stalin excommunicated both Tito and 
Yugoslavia for inventing a national Communism 
which placed Yugoslavia’s goals ahead of Soviet 
Russia’s. The United States soon dispatched arms 
to give Yugoslavia the wherewithal to defy Russia 
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and grains to feed her people after she had suffered 
some disastrous crop failures. The platonic rela- 
tions with the West have continued ever since. 


The disaffection with the East lasted until 1955. 
Then Bulganin and Khrushchev came humbly 
to Yugoslavia seeking better relations with Tito. 
A closer agreement did result, with mutual pledges 
of good will and economic largesse from the Soviet 
Union. 


Altogether, the improvement of relations lasted 
almost three years, until the fortieth anniversary 
celebration of the Bolshevik Revolution in Moscow 
in November, 1957. Marshal Tito apparently 
already knew the parting had come, because he 
stayed home and dispatched two vice presidents 
in his stead. And when Yugoslavs were asked 
to contribute to the anniversary spirit by signing a 
twelve-nation Communist pledge reaffirming the 
pre-eminence of the Soviet Union, they packed up 
for home. Russia’s economic exchange pact with 
Yugoslavia withered into an exchange of recrimi- 
nations. The $250 million in credits, the alumi- 
num and hydroelectric plants that Russia was 
going to build were nipped at the planning stage. 
Russia said it ‘‘didn’t have the money.” 


Since then, Yugoslavia and Tito have been re- 
minding themselves all over again that they are 
Communists. They hold themselves apart from 
East-West military and political entanglements. 
They are against war. And, while they are just 
as intent as Russia and China in seeing a socialist 
world, they do not think revolution is the way to 
do it. They think force only hardens the con- 
servative opposition and scares people away from 
socialism. 


Yugoslavia’s uncommitted friends 


The Soviet Union has accused Tito and Yugo- 
slavia of organizing a “‘neutralist bloc” against the 
East. This is most emphatically denied by the 
Yugoslavs, who say they like neither the term 
“bloc,” because it implies a military power which 
they do not have, nor “neutral,” because it implies 
a passivity which they do not claim. In self- 
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appraisal, they prefer a Yugoslav 
word which means ‘“‘out of bloc.” 


But bloc or not, Tito does like to 
put down his ideas in letters and 
send them off to Nehru, Sukarno, 
Nasser, and sometimes even to such 
other nonaligned spokesmen as Haile 
Selassie and Swedish Foreign Minis- 
ter Osten Undén. His three-month 
cruise to South Asia in the winter of 
1958-1959 is now regarded as an 
attempt not only to get the sup- 
port of the nonaligned, but also to 
satisfy ‘Tito’s desire to tell hostile 
China and Russia, “See, I have 


friends — six million of them”? 


In recent years, Tito has been re- 
markably successful in maintaining a 
zigzag course under the banner of 
nonalignment. Although he very 
definitely aligned Yugoslavia with 
Turkey and Greece in a Balkan 
Pact for mutual defense in 1954, this 
somehow did not make him unneu- 
tral, even with Turkey’s and Greece’s 
membership in NATO. 


Actually, the pact was still in the 
paper stage when Turkey and Greece 
had their falling out over Cyprus. 
Now Yugoslavia looks upon her 
Turko-Greek ties as primarily cul- 
tural and economic, but does not 
want formally to abrogate the mili- 
tary pact, because that might be 
misinterpreted. 


Yugoslavia is being particularly 
careful not to offend Greece at the 
present time. With such openly hos- 
tile border mates as Albania, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, she is 
anxious to keep friendly at least with 
her southernmost neighbor. Next to 
Greece, India gets most-favored- 
nation treatment, because of India’s 
leadership in the nonaligned world. 


Yugoslavia, with her long and 
painful siege during World War II, 
is understandably for peace. But her 
foreign affairs editors will tell you, 
“We do not go along with the Arabs’ 
positive neutralism, because that 
would require us to play on the 
antagonisms of one bloc against the 
other.” Yet, unlike a neutral funda- 
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mentalist such as Switzerland, Yugo- 
slavia is constantly feeling impelled 
to express her opinion. She has done 
this even in such tricky areas as 
Nasser’s difficulties with Khrush- 
chev over Iraq. She agrees that 
Russia is interfering in Iraq, just as 
Nasser charges. And she considers 
that the best road to peace in the 
Middle East is not through such 
Communist infiltrations but through 
unity of the Arab world. 


But, although angered by Com- 
munist tactics in the Middle East, 
Yugoslavia gives the Kremlin the 
benefit of the doubt in Hungary and 
Tibet. Prior to the Hungarian re- 
volt of 1956, Tito reportedly urged 
Khrushchev to liberalize the per- 
sonnel in the satellite regimes, par- 
ticularly in Hungary. Then, when 
the Hungarians themselves made 
their discontent known, Yugoslavia 
was delighted. But as the revolt 
became more determined, Yugo- 
slavia foresaw that Hungary was 
headed for the overthrow of social- 
ism itself. Tito at this point did an 
about-face and deplored the inade- 
quacy of a regime which made Rus- 
sian intervention necessary. 


In Tibet, Yugoslavia’s response 
was similar. She did not dispute 
Peking’s right to intervene but re- 
gretted that things were going so 
badly in China’s Tibet that Peking 


found it necessary to intervene. 


The extent of American aid 


None of this concern for the well- 
being of the socialist world seems to 
have interfered with Yugoslavia’s 
acceptance of aid from the West. In 
the past nine years, the United 
States, which provides about 95 per 
cent of the total aid, has allocated 
some $890 million to Yugoslavia. 
More than one quarter of this, 
$256.3 million, was allotted for mili- 
tary aid between fiscal 1952 and 
1957. Almost one half, $416.7 mil- 
lion, has been in the form of aid 
under Public Law 480, through 
which surplus U.S. crops are sold to 
Yugoslavia and a large amount of 
the local currency used in their pur- 
chase is left in the country to be 
devoted to other types of aid. 


U.S. funds have been used to 
build the new Zagreb-Ljubljana 
highway — a stellar attraction in a 
country where most of the roads 
have been boulder-strewn wagon 
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tracks —a new bridge across the 
Danube, and the elegant beglassed 
and befountained Hotel Metropol. 
England dispatched 3 million pounds 
in assistance to Yugoslavia in 1958. 
Russia, since the last falling out, has 
sent nothing. 


Military planning 

Yugoslavia curtailed her military 
aid program with the West at the 
beginning of 1958, just after she had 
refused to sign the Communist 
pledge of allegiance in Moscow. 
Perhaps this curtailment was in- 
tended to keep things balanced. 
Perhaps the cut was made because 
Yugoslavia found herself able to pro- 
duce most of the conventional arms 
she needs and unable to get the mis- 
siles for tomorrow’s war. 


Some now say that the Yugoslav 
army has evolved a new strategy 
anyway. Since Yugoslavia’s main 
cities enjoy little geographical pro- 
tection, the best tactic for defense 
may be to abandon them in case of 
attack and depend upon protracted 
guerrilla warfare from the hills, 
which was so successful during 
World War II. At any rate, nobody 
in Yugoslavia seems to regret having 
accepted Western arms, even if it 
was never necessary to use them. 


One of President Tito’s top aides 
declared, ‘‘We found ourselves in a 
very real danger of military pres- 
sures from the outside. We had to 
realize the fact that, in spite of our 
attitude, events had taken a course in 
which it was possible that we might 
become the subject of outright mili- 
tary attack which we could not 
prevent. So, not as a result of con- 
viction, we did make arrangements 
for such an eventuality. We made it 
plain to the U.S. last year that we 
are very glad for that aid, but that it 
does not appear to be necessary now. 
A certain amount of military prep- 
aration has been achieved. The 
immense danger has been changed.” 


Progress at home 


Domestically, Tito’s Yugoslavia 
seems to be progressing at a very 
good rate. Yugoslavia is still a dic- 
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tatorship, and President Tito is the 
dictator, with only the Communist 
Party legally permitted. Since the 
newspapers are all government-con- 
trolled, there is no problem about 
confusing the populace with con- 
flicting opinions. But, even so, it 
is not unusual now to see people 
loafing in the sun at many Dalmatian 
Coast resorts or enjoying a drink at a 
Belgrade sidewalk café with no guilt 
and no fear of being reported. Lei- 
sure has become respectable be- 
cause, economically, Yugoslavia is 
now far more self-assured. 


Industrial activity is increasing. 
Roads are being built. Belgrade, a 
village on the Danube a generation 
ago, is now a capital city of modern 
concrete edifices, some built in very 
respectable contemporary design. 
And Yugoslavia is about to curtail 
her surplus-crop aid from the United 
States. As one Yugoslav economic 
expert put it, “We now are a food- 
exporting country. This year, we 
shall export sugar. Last year we 
imported sugar, corn, and wheat. 
What we need, and what we should 
ask for in the future, is commercial 
credits.” 


After Tito, what? 


As in the case of other one-man 
governments, there is great specula- 
tion in Yugoslavia as to “After Tito, 
what?” The President is now ap- 
proaching sixty-eight, and even 
though he looks and acts very 
healthy, he is, after all, mortal. 
There is no doubt that Tito alone is 
responsible for subordinating the 
bitter hatred between Serb and 
Croat and joining the six republics 
and two autonomous areas into one 
unified nation. If for no other rea- 
son, every Yugoslav is grateful to 
Tito for putting an end to this 
previously insoluble fratricide. 


Tito’s successor, whoever he may 
be, will at least not have to face the 
problem of ethnological disunity. 
But he may have to decide what to 
do about Communist Yugoslavia’s 
relations with the Communist bloc. 
Undeniably, Tito’s personal apos- 
tasy has done more damage to the 
Soviet control of its satellites than all 
the energetic sallies from the West. 
When Yugloslavia’s strong man goes, 
Russia will undoubtedly take an 
interest in who comes next. And 
a successor may not have the muscle 
of Marshal Tito. 
















































For a fascinating 
holiday, easy-to-reach 
Scandinavia is your best 
vacation buy. Visit 
all four countries and see 
as much of each as your 
time will allow. 
Majestic fjords, 
picturesque countrysides, 
lovely cities, fairy-tale 
towns, sparkling lakes 
by the thousands, and — 









a flower-covered Arctic 
with its Midnight Sun. 
Go in May or June— 
it's SCANDINAVIAN 
FESTIVAL time — 


or in September, to | 
see and shop for 
the latest home 
furnishings during 
the DESIGN 
CAVALCADE. 






See any Travel Agent. Write: 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. D-5, Box 260, New York 17, N. Y. 





... during the 
popular 


THRIFT SEASON 
November 1*t 
through 
March 15th 


What a wonderful opportunity to see Italy . . . to enjoy 
her gentle warmth, magnificent cities, superb scenery. 
In winter—between NOVEMBER 1st 1959 and MARCH 
15th 1960, you may explore Italy . . . savor the charm, 
the excitement . . . on an amazing Thrift Season plan! 
ONLY YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT CAN HELP YOU 
ENJOY THIS LOW-COST ITALIAN TOURIST ECON- 
OMY PLAN. Savings are as much as 20% on ordinary 
rail and other transportation, 10% on listed hotel, res- 
taurant, and night club bills. See your Travel Agent 
before you leave for the most delightful winter vacation 
of your life—in Italy! 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE —E.N.I.T. 


Palazzo d'italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO: NEW ORLEANS: SAN FRANCISCO: 
333 N. Michigan Ave. Internotionol Trade Mart St. Francis Hotel 
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The space for this message is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with The Advertising Council. 


She 





not 
alone 








Sudden illness, especially mental, often disrupts a family. 
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With the Vasquezes it brought them closer together. 


If you had wanted to get in touch with Eva Vasquez 
three years ago, you would have had to travel some 
two hundred miles from her home on the outskirts of 
Bakersfield, California, to Modesto State Hospital for 
the mentally ill. 

She was hospitalized there because she was tired of 
living and tried dying. Withdrawal, they called it, from 
reality. 

The communists could 
have made quite a thing 
out of her story if they had 
known it. 

What about “all men are 





created equal”? they might 


oe 





have asked. What about jean, neat, but cramped, the 
Vasquez home is located in a 
mixed Mexican-Negro commu- 
nity near Bakersfield, California. 


“unalienable rights”? 


Here she was: Eva. Born 


a Mexican, another victim of pride, prejudice and pov- 
erty. Knowing no love in her own home, she escaped 
into marriage at sixteen. 

Now, at twenty-nine, she was the wife of Juan Vas- 
quez, mother of seven children and pregnant again. 

Because of recurring bouts of illness, finally diag- 
nosed at Kern General as malnutrition, Juan was only 
intermittently employed. Came cotton time, the whole 
family took to the fields—usually earning a total of $7.50 
a day. 

Worry over her neglected children and Juan led to 
Eva's breakdown. The feeling that she, alone, was faced 
with these problems only exaggerated her anxiety, 

It turned out she was not alone. And that’s where the 
Russian script ends and the American story begins. 

During Mrs. Vasquez’s hospitalization the family re- 


ceived relief and the children were provided milk by 


a local school nurse. Juan was encouraged to study Eng- 
lish in night school in hopes of finding a better job. To 
practice English he read comic books and watched TV 
in the two-room cabin he shared with the children. 

One day, and then again, he saw a TV message 
sponsored by The Advertising Council, urging people 
to send for a booklet entitled “How to Deal With Your 
Tensions,” published by The National Association for 
Mental Health. Free. 

He sent away for it and spent the next two months 
laboriously translating it with the aid of his comic books 
and a Spanish-American dictionary. 

Among other things, he learned that Eva was not 
alone in her affliction. One in ten Americans suffers from 
mental illness. And 80% of those hospitalized, in the 
words of Dr. William Menninger, “could be out if 
enough of us cared.” 

The Advertising Council cared to the point of cour- 
ageously sponsoring the Mental Health program dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. Through the combined volunteer 
services and facilities of American business, advertising 
agencies, publishers, broadcasting stations, networks, 
outdoor and transit advertising companies, millions of 
dollars have been spent bringing that message to mil- 
lions of people, more than 1,300,000 of whom have writ- 
ten in for the pamphlet. 

People like Juan Vasquez, for instance, who cared 
enough to translate it painstakingly and sensitively, so 


that his wife would believe and understand and be re- 









Although Juan translated perfectly, h e wasn’t always 
sure he was giving her an exact interpretation. 


stored to her family, rehabilitated. That happened on 
July 7, 1958. 

The Mental Health campaign was supported by The 
Advertising Council because mental illness is “the num- 
ber one disease of the country.” And the Council is com- 
mitted to making ours a stronger nation. Stronger in 
human and natural resources. 

Through public service campaigns—adding up to 170 
million dollars of voluntary support during 1959 alone— 
our country was bulwarked in many ways. 

Through saving lives on the highways. Preventing 
forest fires. Fighting for better schools. Selling savings 
bonds, and helping our friends and allies abroad. 

Not by standing still, certainly, nor playing it solo. 

Rather, by people working together in the common 


cause of insuring our “health, wealth and happiness.” 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL ... for public service 


«SING 


If you would like to know more about this work, this magazine 
suggests you write to The Advertising Council for a free booklet, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 





The Advertising Council, supporting these and many other public service causes 
with men, materials and money contributed by American business, helps solve 
more problems and serve more people than any other single private institution: 


AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION eœ BETTER SCHOOLS œ CONFIDENCE IN A GROWING AMERICA 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM « FOREST FIRE PREVENTION * MENTAL HEALTH • NATO « RED CROSS 
REGISTER, VOTE AND CONTRIBUTE ¢ RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE ¢ RELIGIOUS OVERSEAS AID 


STAMP OUT PARALYTIC POLIO ¢ STOP ACCIDENTS œ UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS œ UNITED NATIONS 
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Sex and the college girl 


SIR: 

Nora Johnson might be interested 
0 know that her article “Sex and 
che College Girl’ (November Atlan- 
ic) reminded me of my own college 
lays twenty years ago. The condi- 
tions she describes were, perhaps, not 
yuite so widespread at that time, but 
they existed. Possibly my generation 
was more anxious for romantic love 
as an excuse for sexual experience; 
possibly our moral qualms were 
more psychologically devastating; 
and I do not remember that ‘‘Boys 
from Amherst, Yale, Williams, and 
Dartmouth swarmed over the cam- 
pus in groups, looking over the new 
freshmen. . . .”? It is discouraging 
bo reflect that twenty years have 
failed to solve the various anguishing 
problems of the educated woman, 
which, I might add, do not diminish 
as she grows older. I believe that 
Marya Mannes has suggested that 
society ought to accept sexual ex- 
perimentation as a good thing, 
broadening to one’s outlook upon 
life and the other half of humankind, 
and perhaps this is the answer to 
part of the dilemma. But the idea of 
teaching this ethic to one’s daughters 
is hard to contemplate! 


ELEANOR WELLS NUDD 
Tilton, N. H. 


SIR: 

So that is education! Yes, adults 
in kindergarten. 

If the only alternative to dating 
on Saturday nights is bridge, then 
education stinks. The finest minds 
that ever existed are preserved for 
us in books, music, art. Some search 
in the college libraries will reward 
brains and souls everlastingly. Then 





girls will not have to become profes- 


sional smearers-on of charm. It is 
smart not to grow up in the U. S. A. 
And, as for this preoccupation 
with sex, manifest in our printed 
matter, the humane thing is to teach 
contraception and then keep our 
noses out of other people’s business. 
Why do not the self-appointed 
guardians of morals concern them- 
selves just once with diatribes on 
the sins enumerated by the church, 
if they wish to be so holy: pride, 
anger, covetousness (the national 
mania), envy, sloth, gluttony? The 
answer is that they are preoccupied 
with sex. The Commandments say 
nothing concerning sex except in 
regard to adultery. 
PAuL BENNYHOFF 
Allentown, Penn. 


SIR: 

Kindly inform Nora Johnson that 
she has been nominated Honorary 
Father of the Month by the North 
Jersey Association of College Girl 
Fathers. Citation: “For the best 
magazine article with national circu- 
lation, which promotes a better un- 
derstanding (on the part of the 
father) of the problems of the mod- 
ern American girl in her society.” 
Let’s have more of Nora Johnson. 


ALBERT E. 'TAGGERT 
West Caldwell, N. 7. 


Sir: 

I read with dismay Nora John- 
son’s article. I am sorry that she 
has seen fit to apply the experiences 
of herself and her acquaintances to 
the majority of today’s youth. One 
cannot help but wonder about the 
future of our country if our best 
leaders and citizens behave as do 
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Repartee 


the college men and women of 
whom she speaks. 

Many of today’s young people 
have high moral and ethical stand- 
ards. Virtue has not gone out of 
style. My own experience shows that 
today’s youths still want chaste 
mates, spiritually as well as physi- 
cally. The girl who has excluded 
only intercourse from her experience 
does not maintain any “‘maiden dig- 
nity.” Furthermore, I fail to see the 
distinction between a shotgun wed- 
ding and a hurry-up nuptial with a 
boy who farms out his fraternity pin 
so that he can “hop into bed.” 

What has happened to the poetic 
idea of selflessness in love, doing only 
that which is good for the loved one? 
Has it indeed turned into “How far 
can I get her to go?” 

For all their liberal education, all 
their credits in science, philosophy, 
and religion, Mrs. Johnson’s college 
girls have not learned to think in- 
telligently about themselves. I do 
not agree that they have the begin- 
nings of maturity. How much plan- 
ning for the future is a girl doing 
when she pets with her steady? A 
liberal education should be used 
every day — and every night, too! 

No wonder these girls cannot give 
their husbands everything. They 
have been doling out portions to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. They have 
not found a purpose in life, and so 
cannot plan to follow one. I wonder 
how they will feel when, at fifty, 
they turn back to reassess their 
youth. 

I am no prissy old maid. I am a 
sixteen-year-old girl who will enter 
college next fall. 

HEATHER BANKS 
Quincy, Mass. 


SIR: 

Nora Johnson’s description of 
Susie is an accurate picture of the 
kind of girl who chills the soul of 
modern man. She is a professional 
virgin, and her old Joe, if he had only 
a little more experience, would run 
for the nearest exit. What could 
possibly be the advantage of a wife 
who retains her structural integrity 
up to her wedding night, yet “‘has 
done every possible kind of petting 
without actually having had inter- 
course”? Does the author realize 
what a range of heterosexual actions 
this ideal girl is permitted? To cata- 
logue them would be pornographic. 
It staggers the imagination. If the 
author believes that the attitudes 
learned at Smith are representative 
of culture, then why criticize the 
Beatniks, who turn their backs on it 
and walk away singing? 

Tuomas A. MCGRATH, JR. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


The following excerpts are from a 
personal letter by a housemother at a 
well-known college for women: 


I do not think you could have 
imagined what a heaven-sent gift to 
me your article by Nora Johnson has 
been. Ever since last spring, when I 
had it driven home to me how much 
at sea the girls were in their mores of 
sexual behavior, I have been trying 
to get the student body to formulate 
some program that would bring the 
girls to face the problem. It is a very 
ticklish thing to do. This article 
gave me the springboard which I so 
badly needed to put the subject 
aCTOSS. . . . 

For the life of me, I cannot see 
what all this higher education is 
getting the girls if they have no 
philosophy to meet the fundamental 
facts of the relationships between the 
sexes. The church and the raised 
Victorian eyebrow are no longer 
going to control the social pattern; 
the decision must be made by the 
individual, and if the individual has 
never faced the problem, she is not 
likely to be able to make a decision 
that makes sense when she finds her- 
self in the fast-moving river of 
aroused emotions. 


All about freighters 


We are informed that the British 
Prince Line has suspended the around- 
the-world passenger ship service men- 
tioned in our Pleasures and Places 
article “All About Freighters”’ in the 
December Atlantic. — THE EDITOR 





COUNTRIES 
Africa (Central), Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 
ma, Canada, Chile, England, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Phil- 
lipines, Puerto Rico, Syria, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Thailand, United 
States, Vietnam, Western Germany, 
American Indians or greatest need. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incor- 
porated in 1938, with its 317 affil- 
tated orphanage schools in 38 coun- 
tries, 1s the largest Protestant or- 
phanage organization in the world. 
It serves 30 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the United 
States Government. It is exper- 
tenced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious, 


UNBU... begger 
child of mystery 





Nothing is known about Unbu. In India, 
names have a meaning and her name means 
“love” but she has never had any. She was 
found in a small village down on the plains in 
Coonoor, South India, in the early morning, 
with a coconut shell which she used for beg- 
ging in her hands. She was sobbing and no 
one knew how she came to the village. She 
had evidently been dropped there deliberately 
by someone during the night, as she had not 
been there the day before. 

She explained the long gash in the side of 
her head by saying she was torn by the claws 
of a dog which had knocked her down to take 
the few scraps of food someone had put in 
her coconut shell. She shook her head when 
asked about her mother and father and said 
she never had any. 

She did not know the place she came from 
but said it was big. She seemed to think she 
had always been on the streets alone. She 
had never eaten a regular meal, just scraps 
put in her shell or some cooked rice or vege- 
table she bought for a few annas (an anna is 
worth about two U. S. pennies) when she was 
lucky enough to be given any. She had never 
been ın a house, she always slept on the 
streets, and her stomach always hurt. 

There are thousands of little Unbus in 
India—hungry, sick, homeless and friendless. 
CCF cares for as many as funds permit in 
CCF affiliated orphanages. In Calcutta alone, 
thousands live on the streets with families 
staking out bits of the curb. Here they sit, 
sleep, wash their clothing, cook their skimpy 
messes over a fire made from the shreds of 
dung picked up from the tracks of the skinny 
sacred wandering cows. 

Indian children can be “adopted” and ad- 
mitted to CCF’s 12 affiliated Indian orphan- 
ages. The cost is the same in India as in all 
countries listed, $10.00 a month. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy O girl [Q] for 
dnt Joa Mhra 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O first month []. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture.. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 


sas belo Dy hf) a re eee 
C] Please send me further information. 
NAMI ee oa a eae s 
ADDRESS wccsccctesiesctlnseecinniccieunabaiatonie 
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I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 











Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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Saving up to see Britain? Pian to do it by rail! 


o~ of the first things you learn when you arrive 
in the United Kingdom is that railroads are 
different there. 

Its not just that they are called “railways” 
or that the cars are called ‘‘carriages’’. . . or that you 
travel in ‘“‘compartments.”’ 

The big thing is, British Railways take you every- 
where .. . and for very little money. 
Trains are punctual. Schedules are 
frequent. Fares are lower than 
you’re used to. 

If you’re traveling on a budget, 
travel on the trains! 


Your meals, especially are a big 


Thrift Coupons || 


FIRST CLASS 
*34.50°1.000 MILES Approx 





surprise. A full-course dinner, with choices, will cost 
you only about $1.50. (Wines, beers, spirits are avail- 
able, too.) Well-cooked, well-served, well worth a 
higher price. 

And if you buy a book or two of British Railways 
Thrift Coupons before you leave America (they’re 
not sold overseas) you get an even bigger bargain. Up 
, to 1000 miles of First Class travel 
for only $34.50; Second Class, 
$23. Rates vary in Canada. Valid 
also for Irish cross-channel, Clyde 
and MacBrayne’s steamers. 


All you want to see in Britian, 
you can reach by British Railways. 


ELWANS | E RAMLWANS bp 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 


Want ‘‘planning’’ literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. G, O-1 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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AFTERNOON AT MOROTO 


py JOHN P. MARQUAND 


m ATLANTIC 





On his visit to a remote tribe in East Africa last summer, Jonn 


P. Marquann was witness to some contrasts in that rapidly evolv- 


ing territory which come powerfully alive in the pages that follow. 


oe lies in northeast Uganda and 
stretches northward to the saline waters of Lake 
Rudolf and thence to the border of Abyssinia. 
Here is a vestige of what an old settler will tell 
you is one of the last authentic glimpses of old 
Africa, but more interesting is the recent eleemosy- 
nary invasion of Western ideas. In Karamojo 
there is a pilot plant of good deeds and intentions 
frustrated by a remoteness from spiritual and 
physical sources of supply. This huge segment of 
mountainous, semiarid land, larger than many of 
our states, is inhabited by the Karamojo, a warlike 
nomadic tribe of handsome, scantily clad people 
who live principally on milk and blood from their 
mouse-colored herds of cattle. They, both man 
and beast, are constantly on the move because of 
sparse grazing. The level country of Karamojo 
is punctuated by the ubiquitous thorn tree and 
cactus and cut by river beds and gullies, mostly 
dry except in the rainy season. The mountains — 
those that I saw from a distance, and there are 
many of them — are heavily wooded and have 
usually a forbidding bluish-green color that con- 
trasts dramatically with the reddish dust of the 
plains. When you raise your eyes to these hills in 
Karamojo, they give you the wordless message 
that you are a long way from anywhere and could 
be still further off if you trekked through their 
dark valleys and over the lower ridges. Karamojo, 
after rather thorough exploration, appears defi- 


cient in mineral resources, but still you have a 
feeling that King Solomon’s mines are not far off, 
if you could only get there. 

Fortunately, so far, for the inhabitants of this 
wild and distant place, there has not been much in 
Karamojo that any European has ever seriously 
wanted except ivory, but the elephant herds were 
decimated some time ago by an enterprising gen- 
tleman known as Karamojo Bell. Now that ivory 
is scarce, there is little left to arouse an entrepre- 
neur’s cupidity. The roads in Karamojo are 
mainly trails. The country is administered by the 
British colonial office, an efficient organization 
with frequent Kiplingesque tendencies. No out- 
sider may enter this encapsulated Eden without 
permission from the district commissioner, and no 
outsider would wish to, except a big-game hunter, 
a scientist, or a traveler in search of the unusual. 
In the years since the war, the colonial office has 
established its bureaus and bungalows in a com- 
munity known as Moroto, which until quite re- 
cently was only an open field except for thorn trees 
and acacias. 

Porters are no longer required to carry supplies 
upon their heads because a motor road has been 
constructed, suitable in dry weather for trucks and 
touring cars. Instead of a handful of officials, 
there are now, including wives and children, about 
a hundred and thirty white people residing in 
Moroto. Typewriters are busy making out forms 
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in quintuplicate, the bugle blows for parade, sun- 
downers are served at a Moroto club, electric 
lights burn till midnight, the Hindu shopkeepers 
have come, making a short commercial street of 
one-room dukans, the Indian shops that dispense 
tobacco, kitchen utensils, calicoes, Pepsi and Coca 
Cola. In Africa the Indians, whose ancestors were 
imported as coolie labor to build the railroads, 
like the sparrow have followed the British flag. 
They control most of Africa’s shopkeeping, and 
let us not forget that they also produced Mahatma 
Gandhi. They and the British Civil Service have 
made Moroto a microcosm of older East African 
communities. Yet the only reason for all these 
industrious and often selfless people’s being in 
Moroto at all is to help the Karamojo tribe. I 
don’t know whether they are succeeding in helping 
it or not, but if they fail, it is not for want of trying. 


W: LEFT the delightful highland town of Kitale 
in Kenya at about nine thirty in the morning and 
arrived at Moroto shortly after four that afternoon. 
But even this short trip led into the middle of no- 
where, making it advisable to take two cars, be- 
cause in the event of a breakdown it might be 
necessary to wait for hours or maybe for a day 
before intelligent help arrived. One car was a 
Peugeot station wagon. The other was a Land 
Rover, that could go through anything. It was 
driven by an amiable African chauffeur named 
Musimi, who came from a tribe whose name I 
never could pronounce and have now forgotten. 
During our trip Musimi lived in more of a social 
vacuum than I did. Due to his tribal origin, he 
was a stranger to most of the natives he encoun- 
tered; tolerated, but not welcomed into any social 
circle; 

As far as Musimi and I were concerned, there 
was no means of communication except by sign 
language. If this isolation bothered him, he 
never showed it. Although he slept in the Land 
Rover and was usually immersed in red dust, since 
he drove to the rear of the Peugeot, his blue uni- 
form was invariably pressed and spotless. 

My traveling companion, who had been district 
commissioner of Karamojo forty years before, 
commented sadly on the bareness of the landscape. 
When he was a young man, he said, these vacant 
plains had been filled with herds of wildebeest, 
giraffe, and zebra beyond capacity to count. 
They were gone now, driven out by settlers, and 
the place was not the same without them. Turning 
from the vanished game, he discussed the good old 
days. When he was a young man and D. C. 
(D. C. means district commissioner, and the 
British love initials even more than we) of Kara- 
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mojo, he said, you had to walk in all the way and 
keep constantly on the alert because of predatory 
animals. There was no place to stop at nightfall 
once you started walking. Your camping equip- 
ment was carried on the heads of native porters. 
There was no road, only a trail. I tried adjusting 
myself to what he was saying, with no great suc- 
cess. We were not walking now. We had no 
bearers. There. were no lions. I listened, I am 
afraid, showing the patient incredulity that I have 
seen on the faces of my children when I have told 
them of the horse-and-buggy, plumbingless days 
of my childhood. That is the trouble with the good 
old days. You can never pass them on to anyone 
else who has not lived them with you. 

In spite of the road and the benefits of the in- 
ternal combustion engine, there is a distinct im- 
pression that the pavement has ended once you 
have passed the barrier. There was a wilderness 
of thornbushes on either side of the road that 
closely resembled our Western mesquite, sheltering 
occasional tufts of dried grass. It was poor grazing 
country for wild or domestic animals, and there 
were few signs of life. Although the thornbushes 
were thick with the fragile nests of a species of 
tailorbird, the birds all seemed to be elsewhere. 
There were also anthills constructed out of the red 
soil by the termite, a familiar sight in most equa- 
torial countries, but these were not the solid con- 
crete citadels that remind travelers in places like 
Cambodia of tree stumps. Instead, they had the 
nonobjective quality of phallic symbols in a mu- 
seum of modern art. 

Personally, I was glad to see Moroto, because 
the country through which we had traveled was 
beginning to make me believe subconsciously that 
there could never be a change. Moroto gave the 
illusion at the end of that dusty trip of being much 
more of a place than it was in reality. The best 
thing about it was its familiar look. It had the 
unmistakable attributes of other outposts of the 
empire upon whose flag the sun once never set — 
and maybe does not even now. 

I could guess what we would encounter in 
Moroto, if only from my early reading of Plain 
Tales from the Hills. There was the military camp 
of native troops from the King’s African Rifles. 
The troops, well drilled, from what I saw of them, 
were sheltered in cylindrical huts at a reasonable 
distance from Moroto’s more substantial buildings. 
Then there was military headquarters, a rambling 
but efficient structure with a veranda. 

A subaltern, very handsome, in shorts and Sam 
Browne belt, pointed the way to the district com- 
missioner’s office. In spite of his mustache, he 
looked younger to me and much handsomer than 
most American college freshmen, and the shorts 
accentuated his youth as they did the juvenile 
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aspect of nearly all the officials in the district. The 
pattern of empire was printed firm on Moroto. 
The administrative buildings, the bungalows of the 
administrators, the rest house, the club, and the 
beginnings of a nine-hole golf course were: all 
authentic. Nevertheless, from my first minutes 
there to my last, a question hovered over it. Why 
was the installation there at all? Later I was 
interested to find that several residents of Moroto 
had considered this same problem. Beyond the 
soccer field came the wrong side of the tracks, or, 
more correctly, the native section, with stores, 
shade trees, a few thatched dwellings near a road 
that rapidly dwindled to a footpath, but even here 
the inhabitants were imports from other districts. 
It was too late that day to look for Karamojo 
natives. Actually the Karamojo never did appear 
to be attracted to Moroto. | 


I WAS Surprised at first that our arrival in Moroto 
was acknowledged politely but. with no enthusi- 
asm. Instead of being interested in strangers, as 
people are fictionally -supposed to be at civiliza- 
tion’s outposts, official Moroto treats its transients 
more as a necessary burden than as a means of 
relieving its boredom. The district commissioner 
was away settling a border quarrel. His assistant, 
who was very busy, confirmed our reservations at 
the rest house. He was in charge of everything, 
but he looked as young as, if more harassed than, 
the subaltern. ‘There was going to be a track meet 
the next afternoon on the playing field, he said. 
Some Karamojo might be among the spectators, 


and the day after, he believed, the Karamojo were 


putting on a sacrificial rain ceremony because. of 
the dry weather. It might be possible for us to see 
it. 

It was a relief to learn by indirection that Mo- 
roto was not a tourist center. It was self-sufficient 
and enthusiastically absorbed with its own prob- 
lems and activities. Everyone I saw in Moroto 
was hard-working and intensely interested in 
what he did. Offcial Moroto consisted of a de- 
voted band of brothers and sisters, but their means 
of communication was limited. They could all 
speak Swahili, the lingua franca that unifies 
thought in East Africa, but few of them, except 
priests and missionaries, could speak more than a 
few words or phrases of the Karamojo dialect. In 
the colonial office, their tour of duty was limited 
to four years, scarcely time to pick up a language 
not too well understood even by scholars. Yet, 
in spite of this handicap, their general knowledge 


of every corner of the district and its customs - 


astonished me. When it came to Karamojo, these 
young men, if not their wives and children, were 
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specialists; and, incidentally, an unusually large 
number of them put in for a second four-year tour 
there. There was a charm about Karamojo that 
even I could sense after a stay of forty-eight hours. 

In the last forty years, because border warfare 
and homicide are discouraged and medical officers - 
are in the district, the population of the Karamojo 
has doubled, and, unfortunately, their cattle 
herds have increased so that there are five head to 
every man, woman, and child. The district is 
overgrazed, and erosion has set in, but no Kara- 
mojo can be shown why his herds should be cut 
down any more than he can be made to under- 
stand why wild animals should not be trapped. I 
can see why such problems of imbalance and edu- 
cation might fascinate administrators, but I could 
not see the reason for a track meet. There was no 
reason, as far as the Karamojo were concerned. 
But it was a gesture of togetherness designed to 
create good feeling among the soldiers, the police, 
the bureaucrats, and the servants, nearly all of 
whom had come from outside of Karamojo. 

The rest house is a British institution, created 
by necessity. A rest house, as has been pointed 
out to me on several occasions, is not a hotel, and, 
I am sorry to say, the assistant district commis- 


sioner felt obliged to tell me during my stay in 


Moroto that he was not a hotelkeeper. A rest 
house is a place where travelers might spend the 
night while wandering through wild Africa on 
useful ‘errands. Tourists are not encouraged and 
are given beds only when there is a shortage of 
officials. If an official should appear suddenly, I 
am led to believe that a tourist would be out- 
ranked and bumped out of bed and plumbing and 
placed outdoors under canvas. There were four 
bedrooms, a dining room with two tables, some 
easy chairs, and a veranda attended by barefoot 
servants in white robes, sashes, and tarbooshes. 

No one spoke to anyone else that evening, but 
the next day a British major, who carried a bag of 
golf clubs to breakfast, was kind to me, and we had 
a few moments of constrained conversation. He 
always took his clubs with him in case he might 
have a chance to play the Moroto golf course. It 
was the first I had heard of a golf course. It was 
only nine holes, he said; not bad, considering, and 
would improve, given time. Then he was silent 
for a second, and we may have both been thinking 
the same thing. How much time would there be 
in Moroto for the improvement of a golf course, 
now that all the clocks in Africa were striking 
twelve? There was still good hunting up the valley, 
he said, bushbuck and so on. There: was never a 
dull moment in Moroto. 

I saw the golf course later. The greens were 
packed sand. The fairways, grazed by cattle, 
stretched between the hills across gullies toward 
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the mountains. Its appearance there- was tre- 
mendously pathetic. It was, like the track meet, a 
tidal mark of a culture, the only golf course in 
Karamojo and as unstable as the land’s future, the 
symbol of a waning influence that could still defy 
the currents of nationalism. Would there be a golf 
course in Moroto a‘decade from now? For that 
matter, would there be any Moroto at all? 


I saw my first grade-A Karamojo next afternoon. 
The assistant district commissioner had been 
right. A few of the people had been sufficiently 
interested in the track meet to walk some miles to 
see it, and by that time I was becoming ‘adjusted 
to Moroto in much the same way as a passenger 
accepts his environment on shipboard after a day 
at sea. But I never did grow adjusted, and I do 
not believe I ever would have, to the anthropologi- 
cal mixture of race and creed and culture that 
gathered about the playing field to see the events 
of the track meet. I should guess that there were 
perhaps two hundred people, and, in spite of their 
variations, they were a good-natured group. The 
field had been roped off, and a few khaki-clad 
askaris, or police, were there to keep enthusiasts, 
mostly children, from crawling beneath the ropes 
and interfering with the foot races. A handful of 
Hindu women had come from the shopping center 
about seventy-five yards distant. Their rainbow- 
hued saris looked more decorative and comfortable 
than the cotton frocks of a dozen European wives 
who were supervising the arrangement of a tea 
table for the judges. The main part of the crowd 
was plain East Africa, the men and boys who had 
come to work in Moroto as mechanics, gardeners, 
house servants, or ordinary laborers. They wore 
Africa’s conventional civilian garments, shorts and 


sport shirts. They were all barefooted and bare-' 


headed. Their women were draped in bright- 
colored prints imported from Manchester. 

What was as impressive as the golf course, and 
at the same time touching, was the pattern of 
sportsmanship and, really-not-patronizing-at-all 
good fellowship that ruled that whole company 
and was implicitly accépted. Except for eccen- 
tricities of dress and for degrees of pigmentation, I 
might have been witnessing a scene from Trollope. 
The meet was a party for the tenantry, with jovial 
games on the village green, which people from the 
Great House, including the curate, graced as a 
social obligation. There was actually a curate, or a 
most adequate substitute, in the shape of a Catho- 
lic priest wearing a tropical cassock of his order, 
and the wives of Protestant missionaries, who were 
living some twenty miles down the road. Everyone 
cheered the winner of the hundred-yard dash and 
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shrieked with delight at the bicycle races. The 
familiar pattern of these conventions was neat and 
reassuring. It may have represented only reflex 
action, the twitching of the snake’s tail until sun- 
down, but, then, the union jack was flying. 

There was only one ethnic segment which did 
not appear to comprehend the reason for this 
meeting. This was a group of Karamojo, most of 
whom stood together, bewildered, on the outer 
edge of the spectators, with expressions that re- 
minded me of the story of the Chinese ambassador 
who, when asked at a party in Washington if he 
cared to dance, asked in turn why he should do so 
when he could pay someone to do it for him. 
They did not know which end was up at the track 
meet at Moroto. They were lightly clad. Except 
for enormous hoops of beaded-wire necklaces, 
which I am told they never removed once they 
were set in place, the women were nude down to 
the waist but covered from the middle down to 
below the knee by skirts made of strips of cowhide. 
They were squat and rather ugly, as contrasted 
with their men, but obviously capable of great 
feats of endurance. They chatted together in high 
voices in a dialect with more tonal variations than 
Swahili. : 

Four unpretentious Karamojo men sat on a log 
near them, chewing what I imagine was tobacco 
from the store. They had passed their middle 
thirties, which I should judge was elderly. They 
had reached an age, at any rate, that did not care 
for the vanity of adornment. They carried long 
staffs. Their hair was neatly mixed with mud. 
Each wore a bit of cloth over his shoulders, but 
otherwise they were in their birthday suits, naked 
and unashamed. A delightful detail of this social 
picture was its tolerance. There was no thought 
of indecent exposure. Karamojo did not have to 
wear trousers when they came to town unless they 
so desired, and, from my brief study, few had the 
inclination. 

Then, a little further off, I saw a sight that I 
shall never forget. Standing near a Ford car, and 
none the worse off for the contrast, was a well- 
dressed Karamojo man, proud and straight, a good 
six feet in his leather sandals, his posture relaxed 
but his muscles those of a well-trained athlete. He 
had the Nubian blackness of his people, a color 
which reproduces badly on chromatic film. His 
features were not Negroid, because the Karamojo 
are of Hamitic stock, like the ancient Egyptian or 
the modern Berber, and his features could easily 
have come from an Egyptian bas-relief — straight 
nose, high forehead, thinnish lips. There were 
but slight differences. He had a neatly curled 


mustache and a light growth of carefully combed 


beard. His hair, done in small braids, was put up 
in a sort of bun, reinforced with mud; and above 
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it, on a clip, were two splendid white ostrich 
plumes. To add to his beauty, his lower lip was 
cut to permit the insertion of a white object, either 
a sea shell or a piece of china, but this did not 
damage the proud symmetry of his features. His 
cape, a drab piece of cotton material, was draped 
over his left shoulder in such meticulous folds that 
he might have been a model in a Fifth Avenue 
shop window. He grasped a long spear shaft in his 
right hand. It was against regulations for Kara- 
mojo to come armed into a settlement. In the 
same hand, together with his spear shaft, he held a 
small wooden stool that could be used either as a 
seat or as a pillow. His right shoulder was left 
bare to display a dotted tattoo that stretched down 
the arm toward the elbow and also made a-path 
across his chest. This tattoo, which was his combat 
medal, indicated, according to his British guard- 
ians, that he had killed a man, an act that placed 
him in the warrior class. 

Aside from his upper drapery and his sandals, 
essential in the rough, thorny country, he wore 
nothing else, and in my opinion he needed no 
more. A breechcloth would have marred him, as 
the Spartans felt it marred their appearance in the 
Olympic games. He stood there, watching the 
track meet with patient condescension, as far 
removed from that docile crowd in thought, com- 
pulsion, and culture as someone descending from a 
flying saucer. After a glance at him, J thought the 
runners looked ungainly. The same thought may 
have flitted through his mind, since it is said that a 
Karamojo can run as fast as a gazelle and over 
rough terrain. He would not have been so effective 
if there had been a dozen others like him. -His 
solitary splendor was what made him dramatic. 

He had traveled down a different ethnic path 
from the Nordic inhabitants of Moroto. His an- 
cestors had dealt with their own survival problems, 
which were very different from mine, but still, he 
filled me with a sentimentality that would have 
met the approval of Rousseau. I hoped to heaven 
that nothing would harm or degenerate this son of 
nature. Of course, I could see that this hope was 
very slender. Al the spectators around the run- 
ning track had arrived there with the purpose of 
changing him, spiritually and physically, so that 
he could be a more useful entity in a modern 
world. And I saw a visual proof that the contagion 
was working already. A friend, another Karamojo, 
stood near this perfect, uncontaminated specimen. 
He, too, wore an excellent ostrich plume, but a 
light drab sweater instead of a shoulder cloth. 
This garment reached slightly below his navel, and 
it was secured around his waist by a European belt. 
Thus the distinguishing marks of his masculinity 
were exposed as his friend’s to the gentle breeze of 
that clear Moroto afternoon, but the sweater com- 
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pletely removed him from any Rousseau category 
and from nobility to the ludicrous. Without his 
knowing it, he had become a figure of fun, an 
after-dinner anecdote — but nobody else in Mo- 
roto, as far as I could see, was aware of this touch 
of comedy. 


Te and soda pop and spice cakes were being 
served at the judges’ table, a wholly desegregated 
collation, and the Catholic padre, a cordial, 
energetic Italian, the closest thing there was to a 
public relations officer, had singled me out. It 
was his hope that I would have time to see his 
mission school. The Karamojo were averse to 
sending their children there. Most of the Kara- 
mojo children attending had been obliged to run 
away from home. I learned from other sources 
that the number of young Karamojo in the school 
was negligible, and it was necessary to paper the 
house by importing children from Kenya. I am 
sorry that my time in Moroto was so fleeting that 
I did not see more of the padre. He understood 
the Karamojo dialect and, I suspect, had con- 
siderable knowledge regarding his customers’ 
domestic and religious habits. . 

The wife of a Church of England missionary and 
a nurse from the mission were also at tea. Like 
many unregenerate travelers, I have never cared 
for missionaries as a class, but the padre and the 
two young ladies were humorous, tolerant, and 
intelligent, and they liked ‘the Karamojo. The 
missionary’s wife said that they were encountering 
theological difficulties that arose from a logical 
question asked by the Karamojo. If the Church of 
England and the Catholics believed in the same 
God, they wanted to know, what was the religious 
difference? Then the trained nurse told a story of 
treating a Karamojo baby with burns about his 
head. She was horrified during her examination 
to discover that she had pulled off what she be- 
lieved was the infant’s scalp. It took her some 
time to find that it was a goat’s membrane that 
had been applied as a poultice by the baby’s 
mother. | 

By this time, the great event of the afternoon 
was due to start, a tug of war between the civil 
servants and the African police. It struck me that 
this was a racial contest that might arouse antip- 
athies among the crowd, but here I was quite 
wrong. Muscular bureaucrats appeared, tough- 
ened and inured to hardship in the bush. They 
lined up on one side of the rope, digging their 
boot heels into the Karamojo turf, hardly fair, 
since most of the heavier askaris had only the heels 
that God had given them. In the midst of shouting 
in Swahili and other languages, the white men 
once again succeeded in carrying their burden by 
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pulling their black fellow workers over the line 
two times out of three. i 

I had a glimpse of the two plumed Karamojo 
watching this last contest. They looked, as they 
turned away and drifted toward the row of Hindu 
shops, as if they could see no purpose in it, and I 
followed them and the rest of the Karamojo to the 
Hindu dukans. They chatted among themselves, 
lively and well disposed, not caring whether I was 
there or not. It was momentarily hard to see, 
after the bright sun outdoors, inside the window- 
‘less dukans lighted only by open doorways, but 
once accustomed to the gloom, I was looking at a 
print by a modern Hogarth. There were shelves 
of merchandise, mostly bolts of cotton gingham, 


staples like salt and tobacco, and an assortment of 


wire and beads that might interest both ladies and 
gentlemen. On one side of the counter was the 
sallow, saturnine Hindu shopkeeper in somber 
European clothes. On the other were nudist 


Karamojo, with their staffs and bracelets, chaffer- _ 


ing for tobacco or Coca Cola, a beverage that 


evidently gave them pleasure. I never did find | 


out what they used for money, or, if they had 
coins, where they put them. 

The shadows were growing long in Moroto, and 
there would be a party at the club that night, a 
farewell for some members of the community who 
had been transferred to other posts. As I walked 
along the dusty road toward the rest house, I 
might as well have been on the other side of the 
looking glass of Lewis Carroll. I was very keenly 
aware of being a stranger in a strange country, 
but, then, everyone else was a stranger in Moroto. 
They were all there to help the Karamojo. They 
were representing the compulsion of our age to 
assist the underprivileged in far places. And 
although the Karamojo were still ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-housed, it could be that they preferred it 
that way. 


N. GROUP in England could have been as tradi- 
tionally British as the company at the Moroto 
club. It is an instinct, of course, for all people to 
cling with avidity to the manners and customs of 
home when they are in unfamiliar surroundings. 
There were two boys behind the small bar to serve 
drinks, which were paid for by coupons. There 
was a simple but carefully prepared buffet. The 
club was small, with a room suitable for dancing 
and an alcove pantry that also contained a book- 
case with a jumble of unsorted literature left by 
departing guests. 

The club was so far up the slope above Moroto 
that electricity had not been installed, and its 
light was derived from candles and pressure lan- 
terns. It was surrounded eccentrically by irriga- 


tion ditches that made me wonder why members 
did not fall into them and suffer from contusions. 
One reason may lie in the high cost and low proof 
of spirituous liquors available in East Africa, all of 
which are dispensed in one-ounce jiggers, and so 
abstemiousness has been forced upon most of East 
Africa, particularly on young people on civil 
servants’ salaries. Thus, there was none of the 
hubbub of raised voices that one associates with 
an American cocktail party, only the quiet con- 
versation of pretty English girls and young men, all 
of whom that night might have been models for a 
pen-and-ink drawing in a pre-war edition of 
Punch. They were shy, with the exaggerated shy- 
ness of people who have been thrown together for 
a long while. It was an effort for them to have 
asked me and one which I appreciated. They 
were gossiping among themselves about friends 
and domestic doings, speaking a social language as 
unknown to me as the Karamojo tongue, but 
not until set speeches had. been made —— the 
humorous, contrived addresses that one may hear 
at any farewell party. At the end of each speech, 
someone would say, “Three cheers — hip, hip, 
hurrah!” The cheers rang out bravely but thinly 
against the monumental silence of the Karamojo 
night. Then, after the cheering, came the ritualis- 
tic song For Hes a Folly Good Fellow, or For Shes a 


Jolly Goud Fellow, whichever the case might be. 
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If my description of this social effort sounds 
either condescending or disparaging, this was not 
at all my feeling. The memory of that dimly 
lighted club (the pressure lamps continually 
needed pumping) is one of the most poignant that 
I have brought back with me from that journey, 
fitting with my reaction to the golf course in Mo- 
roto and the judges’ tea at the track meet. The 
people there were all endowed with a gallantry 
and a loyalty to a standard that were the more 
impressive because they were a part of every day. 
As I stepped out onto the dark porch, pleased that 
I had remembered a flashlight and pleased also 
that I had a fifth of Scotch in’ my luggage at the 
rest house, a young official asked me how I liked 
Moroto. I told him I was enjoying my time there, 
and I asked him how he liked it. 

“Its well enough here,”’ he said, or words to 
this effect. “‘This is a congenial lot, and the mo- 
rale is good, but I like it better when I am making 
trips upcountry. I cannot tell you why exactly, 
except that the country and the people grow on 
one. There’s nothing much like it anywhere else.” 

That is what everyone kept saying. There was 
nothing much like it. I would not have appreci- 
ated what they meant or have understood the 
wistfulness in their voices if I had not been one of 
three white people present next day at a great cere- 
monial meeting of a portion of the Karamojo. 
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There must have been five hundred of them, in 
full regalia, and twice that number of cattle. The 
rumor had been true. The delegations were com- 
ing from the thatched villages, with witch doctors, 
to perform a sacrifice and ceremonial dance in 
order to bring rain. 

The difficulty was that no one knew exactly 
where this gathering would take place, only ‘that 
it would be comparatively near Moroto. We left 
the rest house at nine o’clock in the morning to 
try to find the meeting under the guidance of an 
askari, who was barefoot, dressed in khaki shorts 
and tunic, a red tarboosh, and a finely polished 
leather belt, all badges of his office, but with no 
weapon. As things turned out, if there had been 
trouble where we went, as. there could have been 
because of mass hysteria, a gun would have done 
no good against the Karamojo spears and the 
enthusiasts who knew exactly how to handle them. 
Musimi drove us in the Land Rover, the only ve- 
hicle, I think, with the exception of a safari truck 
or a tractor, that could have made the trip. The 
meeting place for this formal ceremony was an 


open grazing area ten miles from Moroto. It — 


took us an hour and a half to get there in the Land 
Rover, which indicates the rough going. 

I have never known a community that could be 
erased so rapidly by the surrounding country as 
Moroto. We were not more than a half mile from 
its environs when Moroto ceased to exist for all 
practical purposes. The road disappeared into a 
path that wound into rocky gullies and ugly 
eroded washes that made the Land Rover jolt 
and lurch and frequently brought it to a stop. 
The withering fields of maize bounded by rows of 
yellow sisal were ephemeral and uninviting. 
Women carrying burdens upon their heads and 
naked children emerged from the brush-protected 
yards and waved at the Land Rover. 

We knew finally that we were on the right track 
when we saw a Karamojo man in his very best 
clothes. His ostrich-plume headdress was a mag- 
nificent creation. He not only had a lip ornament 
but a nose ornament of flat oval metal, conceivably 
the top of a tin can, that I have heard is worn only 
by individuals prepared for war. He carried a 
spear and a cattle-hide shield. Instead of a cloth 
drape on his shoulders, he wore a leopard skin, 
and also feathery anklets with bells on them. 
When the askari called, he ran up to the Land 


“ Rover with a delightful jingling of bells, but he 


was not so attractive at close view because, be- 
sides exuding a very pungent, unwashed odor, his 
face, streaked with sweat, was covered by a mat of 
African flies, which he did not bother to brush 
away. In a voice that twanged like the call of a 
bullfrog, he gave directions, pointing with his 
spear toward a distant settlement. 
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It was the largest Karamojo village that I had 
seen, no doubt in every feature like a similar vil- 
lage of a thousand years before — the same 
thatched huts, the same small entrances through 
the heaps of thornbushes that formed the village 
wall. We were reading a half-deciphered page of 
historical anthropology. In fact, for most of that 
day, except for the Land Rover and some other 
minor details, the time clock was turned back for 
eight or nine centuries. Outside the village, herd- 
boys with long sticks were driving groups of cattle 
toward an open area about half a mile away. 
Some Karamojo women, bending nearly double 
to get through the entrances of the wall, came out 
to look at us, and then a few men, but my curiosity 
to examine the social structure more closely evap- 
orated when I smelled the place and definitely 
knew that the Karamojo were not dependent 
upon soap and water or on any enlightened form 
of sanitation. The askari called to the women, 
who pointed to the cattle. We were nearly at the 
rain sacrifice. 

The Land Rover stopped at the edge of a 
parched piece of land, and without our being par- 
ticularly aware of it, we saw we were being grad- 
ually encircled by Karamojo cattle. They were 
being. herded there to form the background of the 
ceremony, but except for some women in neck- 
laces who came to stare at us and to giggle hys- 
terically, I could see no Karamojo. Then, far 
beyond the cattle wall came the sound of bells and 
the blowing of bass horns, and we began to see 
bands of Karamojo bent double and running, con- 
verging behind the ring of cattle. Their spears 
glittered in the sunlight. Their ostrich plumes 
were only half concealed by the thornbushes while 
they crouched at the edge of the cattle circle, all in 
full regalia, waiting for some signal that would 
start the show. 

It was plain that the rituals were about to start 
when some Karamojo who appeared to be specta- 
tors appeared, including two enormous men in 
European dress, who spoke to the askari and then 
shook hands with us. They were Karamojo chiefs. 
Each wore a felt hat with an ostrich plume, a white 
shirt and tie, and, blue serge trousers. The tie of 
the more jovial of the pair was a painted one show- 
ing a nude girl in a cocktail glass with “Good 
Health!” inscribed above her. He was delighted 
when I displayed enthusiastic interest in the tie; 
but, still, those European costumes were a jarring 
note, and I was further disturbed when I was in- 
troduced to a smaller man, bright-eyed, with a 
black spade beard, wearing an antiquated pith 
helmet, a neat tweed coat, and tweed shorts. He 
turned out to be the chief of all the Karamojo, and 
he expressed pleasure that we were there. J should 
have realized, of course, that the greater chiefs of 
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African tribes have been prone, ever since white 
men first reached Africa, to wear European clothes, 
generally silk hats and frock coats on formal oc- 
casions, as a mark of sophistication, social status, 
and leadership. The chief of all the Karamojo 
invited us to stand with the noblesse under a small 
` tree in the center of the field. 

It was thoughtful of the chief and a most useful 
invitation, for shortly afterwards we were Trader 
Horns who might easily have got in the way of 
everyone. We were not under the tree long when 
a war party of plumed spearmen emerged from a 
nearby thorn thicket, appearing with a dreamlike 
suddenness. They made no sound, except for the 
gentle tinkling of their ankle bells, until someone 
blew a soft note on a long wooden bass horn, 
identical with the lowing of the cattle in the 
background. Their regalia must have had a sym- 
bolic significance, but this was beyond my grasp, 
and unfortunately none of the Karamojo leaders 
spoke English. I could only gaze in an unedu- 
cated way at the barbarous patchwork of color 
that had appeared. My main impression was that 
the spearmen were as indigenous as the thorn- 
bushes, a logical spiritual emanation. Their black 
and oily bodies had a purplish hue that blended 
deceptively with the shadows of the bush behind 
them. Their plumed headdresses each had a re- 
ligious meaning as they tossed and waved above 
leopard- and lion-skin cloaks. Their faces were 
fiercely grave, some smeared with designs in wood 
ash or ocher. 

There was no doubt that their leader, huge and 
proud as Lucifer, was an important member of 
the religious hierarchy that would help with rain 
production. When he gave a command in a low 
growling voice, the front rank of spearmen knelt 
or crouched and the shields of the whole band 
went forward and the spears came down to the 
ready. A horn had sounded at the opposite side 
of the clearing, and another band of warriors 
dashed out to meet the first, making menacing 
sounds, with their spears poised for throwing. 
They sprang forward but stopped in good order 
before they reached the crouching band in front of 
them. There was a deep-voiced murmur of an 
incantation, and then the groups broke up and 
moved away. It was exasperating not to know 
what it had all been about. One could only know 
that the moment had been grave and solemn, and 
the illusion of solemnity had been created only 
with that faint background of sound. There had 
been no beating of drums, which one automatically 
associates with Hollywood Africa, for the Kara- 
mojo, I understand, are not drummers. 

Then another war party ran across the plain, 
straight at the tree: where the chiefs stood, both 
spearmen and archers, grunting, stamping, halt- 
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ing, and moving forward in a mimic warfare, their 
faces writhing with fury. They charged toward us 
at a loping run which was more coordinated than 
anything I had seen at the Moroto track meet. It 
could have been that they were attacking the forces 
of evil preventing rainfall, but whatever they were 
doing, they made me nervous. Just before reach- 
ing us they veered away, and I saw that they were 
followed by their women, who gave a series of- 
bloodthirsty yapping shrieks. It may have been a 
group competition, since a succession of war bands, 
with their shrieking wives and sweethearts, fol- 
lowed the first. The field now was assuming the 
appearance of a De Mille extravaganza and gave 
the same impression of directed order. 

Finally, there must have been five hundred 
Karamojo around us, eccentrically decorated. 
Whatever they were doing religiously, they were 
also beginning to have a delightful time of it. A 
sort of euphoria was setting in that struck me as a 
prelude to mass hysteria. The women were gath- 
ering in their own group, all in their best aprons, 
bracelets, and earrings. Some were painted in 
leopard spots, some wore strips of calico. They 
broke into a screaming chant, and as they chanted 
they jumped up and down without any particular 
pattern or timing. In the meantime the religious 
men had built what looked like an altar of thorn- 
bushes. I was moved by the contagion of the scene, 
which offered so many of the extrovert aspects that 
psychologists now believe are emotionally desir- 
able. My necktie chief pointed at the jumping 
women, laughing heartily when I signified delight 
and approval. We were becoming a little band of 
brothers beneath the scanty shade tree, and I 
could see why civil servants enjoyed being with the 
Karamojo; but time was marching on. 

The party was becoming interminable. I kept 
thinking they would sacrifice a bull at any mo- 
ment, but nothing happened, and the singing, 
dancing women began to look like a pan of black 
bean soup coming to a boil. The truth was, it was 
time for us to go. We did not belong there, and 
now that the wave of elation increased around us, 
we might have outstayed our welcome if we had 
waited much longer. Besides, museum fatigue was 
setting in. That is one trouble with travel. You 
can see only so much, and if you endeavor to ab- 
sorb more, everything becomes lost. I was reach- 
ing my personal saturation point, and I was re- 
lieved that the rest of our party also began believ- 
ing that it was time to leave. The women were 
still dancing when we drove through the circle of 
lowing Karamojo cattle. We were going back to 
our own tribe and our own Anglo-Saxon customs, 
back for one more night to the dogma of Moroto. 

“Ies the last of old Africa,” my friend the vet- 
eran district commissioner said, and then he added 
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an afterthought. “There may not be another 
sight like that anywhere a few years from now.” 
He had seen the disappearance of the game in 
Kenya. He had seen the building of the towns and 
farms and the slow education of the Kenya tribes. 
Certainly I was in no position to dispute him when 
he intimated that change was coming over Kara- 
mojo. 

I had seen a great deal in those few days. I 
believed I had seen the whole fabric of changing 
Africa, and the answers to its future were implicit 
in these sights, if I could only guess those answers. 
I have not been able to guess them yet, but it 
still delights me to ponder over the significance of 
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the things I saw in Karamojo. My main impres- 
sion was unintelligently sentimental. I wished, I 
hoped that something might occur, as it may, to 
cause civilization to leave the Karamojo alone. 
The rain sacrifice seemed to me more genuine for 
the setting than the Moroto track meet, and more 
durable. There is a fear in administrative circles 
that if the administration of East Africa is turned 
over to native Africans, not much will be done 
for the Karamojo. Personally, this possibility did 
not worry me. The Karamojo had looked out for 
themselves for a long while, and they might be 
glad to continue. At any rate, after weeks of 
drought, it poured torrents that afternoon. 


“THE TEMPORAL THE ALL?” 


By I. A. RICHARDS 


Yes, not less present now than when 


You gamboled down that slope, 
Shuffling the beech- 


Leaves, 


Kicking up such a din 
We had to walk or talk. 
But now is here, and then was then. 


Even a dead beech- 


Leaf, 


Within its javelin head, can glow 
As warmly as a peach. 


There, there! 


They’re but a skin, 
A skin, a bloom, 


So thin they leave 


No room for grief. 


Tricks of the visible, 
Its sunset show. . 


From the Indivisible, 


All come. And we, 


Before the senses were 


And after their despair, 
Are what no eye can see. 
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SENTENCING: The Judge’s Problem 


by Judge Irving R. Kaufman 


Í; THE hundreds of American judges who sit on 
criminal cases were polled as to what was the most 
trying facet of their jobs, the vast majority would 
almost certainly answer “Sentencing.” In no 
other judicial function is the judge more alone; 
no other act of his carries greater potentialities 
for good or evil than the determination of how 
society will treat its transgressors. 

In 1957, the average sentence for auto theft in 
the federal courts of eastern Oklahoma was thirty- 
six months, while in New Hampshire the average 
commitment for the same crime was less than a 
year. It is difficult to discern why the forging of a 
check should be twice as serious in the middle 
district of North Carolina as in the eastern district 
of that same state, but this is just what a break- 
down of the average sentences for that year would 
seem to indicate. Last year, the average. prison 
sentence meted out in the federal courts ranged 
from nine months in Vermont to fifty-eight months 
in southern Iowa. Of course, examination of the 
facts in the individual cases may reveal reasons 
- which justify the differences. But, on the surface, 
the disparity in, different sentences for the same 
offense seems unfair. 

The fact that this problem is neither new nor 
limited to one system of courts is borne out by a 
study made several years ago of the sentences im- 
posed in’more than 7000 criminal cases. by six 
judges sitting in a state court. One judge imposed 
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prison terms in 57.7 per cent of his cases. Another 
judge committed only 34 per cent of the prisoners 
before him. One judge granted probation in 32.4 
per cent of his cases; another in only 19.5 per cent. 

A few years ago, two youths were arrested while 
trying to break into a gas station in a small South- 
ern town. A third boy made his escape in the car 
in which the three had been driving. The two 
arrested youths readily admitted that they had 
stolen the car from a small city in upstate New 
York. They had intended to return it after a half 
hour’s joy ride, but once in command of the vehi- 
cle, had decided to drive it to Florida. Halfway to 
their destination, their money exhausted, they had 
been about to ransack the gas station for money 
and food when a policeman observed them. 

In the meantime, the alarm had been spread for 
the third boy and the car. He burglarized several 
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gas stations along the highway but was finally 
arrested after having driven less than 150 miles. 
However, his attempt to escape had put him in a 
different state. Thus, a few weeks later the boys 
came before different judges, charged with auto- 
mobile theft. They were all fifteen or sixteen 
years old, they had similar backgrounds, and their 
records showed no previous convictions. Basically, 
they all had committed similar crimes, but their 
sentences did not reflect this fact. 

The youth who had escaped and committed 
additional offenses before his arrest was eventually 
placed on probation with no prison term. His two 
companions were each sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. When two able and conscien- 
tious judges reach such startlingly disparate 
results in cases with striking similarity, it is plain 
that our sentencing procedures need to be re- 
examined. 


Oru: theory and practice in the area of sentenc- 
ing have undergone a gradual but dramatic 
metamorphosis through the years. Primitive man 
believed that a crime created an imbalance which 
could be rectified only by punishing the wrong- 
doer. Thus, sentencing was initially vengeance- 
oriented. Gradually, emphasis began to be placed 
on the deterrent value of a sentence upon future 
wrongdoing. 

Though deterrence is still an important con- 
sideration, increased emphasis on the possibility 
of reforming the offender — of returning him to 
the community a useful citizen — bars the harsh 
penalties once imposed and brings into play a new 
set of sentencing criteria. Today, each offender 
is viewed as a unique individual, and the sentenc- 
ing judge seeks to know why he has committed the 
crime and what are the chances of a repetition of 
the offense. The judge’s:prime objective is not to 
punish but to treat. 

This emphasis on treatment of the individual 
has created a host of new problems. In seeking to 
arrive at the best treatment for individual prison- 
ers, judges must weigh an imposing array of fac- 
tors. I believe that the primary aim of every 
sentence is the prevention of future, crime. Little 
can be done to correct past damage, and a sen- 
tence will achieve its objective to the extent that 
it upholds general respect for the law, discourages 
those tempted to commit similar crimes, and leads 
to the rehabilitation of the offender, so that he 
will not run afoul of the law again. Where the 
offender is so hardened that rehabilitation is 
plainly impossible, the sentence may be designed 
to segregate the offender from society so that he 
will be unable to do any future harm. The balanc- 
ing of these interacting, and often mutually an- 
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tagonistic, factors requires more than a good heart 
and a sense of fair play on the judge’s part, al- 
though these are certainly prerequisites. It re- 
quires the judge to know as much as he can about 
the prisoner before him. He should know the 
probable effects of sentences upon those who 
might commit similar crimes and how the prisoner 


is likely to react to imprisonment or probation. 


Because evaluation of these various factors may 
differ from judge to judge, the same offense will be 
treated differently by different judges. 

The task of improving our sentencing tech- 
niques is so important to the nation’s moral health 
that it deserves far more careful attention than it 
now receives from the bar and the general public. 
Some of those at the bar and many civic-minded 
individuals who usually lead even the judges in 
the fight for legal reform approach this subject 
with apathy or with erroneous preconceptions. 
For example, I have observed the sentiment shared 
by many that, after a judge has sentenced several 
hundred defendants, the whole process becomes 
one of callous routine. I have heard this feeling 
expressed even by attorneys who should know 
better. 

Last year, an experienced lawyer rose to urge 
me to reduce by five years the sentence I had 
imposed on a particularly vicious narcotics of- 
fender. The prisoner was one of the most danger- 
ous and unregenerate men ever to come before 
me, and his attorney was hard pressed to find 
plausible arguments in his behalf. Finally, after I 
had pointed out that everything in the prisoner’s 
long and sordid record demanded long commit- 
ment, the lawyer turned to me and said, “‘But, 
your Honor, five years is a long time.” 

OF course, every judge is aware that five years 
in a penitentiary is a long time. He well knows 
that in many cases a prison term not only withers 
the life of the prisoner but spreads like a stain 
in an ever-widening circle, blighting the lives of 
innocent members of the family. Every judge is 
painfully aware of what five years without a father 
may mean to a prisoner’s son. But society must 
be protected, crime must be deterred, dangerous 
offenders must be segregated, and prisoners must 
be reformed. Someone must decide what sentence 
will best effectuate these objectives. In the federal 
courts this task falls to the judge, but the problems 
of the sentencer would be the same no matter 
what his title. 

In our federal court in New York, a single judge 
may pass sentence on ten or more defendants in a 
day. Often, sentencing occupies a large portion 
of the court day. A lawyer who grows verbose 
arguing a motion may be prodded by the court, 
but I have never heard of an attorney being hur- 
ried when asking mercy for his client. Respect for 
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the dignity of the individua} demands that the. 


attorney be heard fully. 

The fair resolution of the forces pulling for 
severity or leniency is a judge’s most important 
and difficult task. It is an easy thing for a judge to 
acquire a reputation as a stern, or a humane, 
jurist by the way he responds to the ever-present 
forces urging excessive leniency on the one hand 
and unnecessary severity on the other. But resist- 
ing the pressures has its own reward — the 
satisfaction of being able to say to oneself, “I have 
never consciously rendered an unjust decision.” 
The day a judge is unable to make that statement 
should be his last day on the bench. 


Circe and the state legislatures make the 
basic policy decisions in regard to sentencing, 
through the setting of maximum, and occasionally 
minimum, sentences. The judge must take this 
legislative guide and apply it to the particular 
circumstances of the case before him. He must 
work within the legislative formula, even if he 
does not agree with it. Often the special circum- 
stances of the case will demand the most severe 
penalties set by the statute. At other times, so- 
ciety’s aims can be accomplished with a fine or a 
suspended sentence. This was the situation in the 
case of an elderly lawyer who, through weakness 
or stupidity, had become implicated in an em- 
bezzlement scheme. This elderly man had known 
no profession but the law, and even there a serious 
physical defect had restricted his activities to those 
of researcher and brief writer. He had neither 
relatives nor close friends and was entirely de- 
pendent upon the income from his legal work. 
His conviction itself meant automatic disbarment. 
From that moment, any lawyer who employed 
this man would be breaking the law. This prisoner 
was hardly a dangerous criminal to be segregated 
for society’s protection, and the shock of his con- 
‘viction had already chastened him more than any 
other punishment that might be imposed. In view 
of the circumstances, society could gain nothing 
from this man’s imprisonment. He received a 
suspended sentence and was placed on probation. 
' However, in many cases, a judge’s duty to con- 
sider the protection of society means that he must 
visit unhappiness upon people who did not act 
out of vicious motives and whom he would like 
to help, were he free to do so. 

This would be true in a case, for example, where 
the prisoner is a food producer who, though hon- 
est enough, is completely inefficient. The record 
shows that on several previous occasions he has 
been fined for maintaining filthy premises from 
which unsanitary foodstuffs were shipped in inter- 
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state commerce, and, this time, the report, with its 
reference to dead rats in the flour bins, reads like 
one of the more vivid chapters of The Jungle. 
Repeated warnings have proved ineffective, and 
between warnings dangerously unsanitary prod- 
ucts have been shipped. It is clear from the pre- 
sentence report that further admonitions would be 
useless and that even a prison term would not 
change this man’s nature. In such a case, the 
judge might take advantage of the flexibility of 
modern ‘procedures and place the prisoner on 
probation, on condition that he completely divorce 
himself from the bakery business. The sentence 
would probably mean the end of a business built 
up by hard work over many years, but the court’s 
duty to the public might compel such a result. 

Often the object of the sentencing judge is. to 
place the prisoner in a position where he can do 
no further harm. This is the one theory of punish- . 
ment upon which all schools of thought agree. 
There are some criminals who simply cannot be 
permitted to remain at large. However, segrega- 
tion, while it may prevent certain crimes, will not 
prevent criminals, and the permanent isolation of 
all offenders is as economically unfeasible as it is 
ethically unthinkable. : 

. I do not believe that we live in a den of poten- 
tial thieves and cutthroats, held in check only by 
the terror of punishment. I have seen too many 
examples of the honesty and decency of the Ameri- 
can people to believe that. On the other hand, it 
seems clear that, in many situations, crime has 
been discouraged by the knowledge that offenders 
will be treated severely. In 1956, the federal nar- 
cotics laws were stiffened to provide for a sentence 
of from five to twenty years for a first offender and 
from ten to forty years for a subsequent offender. 
A startling decrease in the number of newly re- 
ported drug addicts followed. For example, it is 
reported that in New York state the number 
dropped from 4138 in 1956 to 2836 in the first 
eleven months of 1958. Other states showed simi- 
lar decreases. There are other examples of suc- 
cessful deterrence. And yet the wisdom of a 
rigid high minimum sentence, fixed by statute, 
with no discretion left to the sentencing judge, 
has been questioned by many. 

Like most judges, I accept deterrence as one 
basic purpose of any sensible sentencing program. 
The need to discourage future crime often forces 
a judge to ignore his own sympathy for the pris- 
oner. Let us consider the case of an illegal immi- 
grant brought before a federal judge. The prisoner 
tells a truly heart-rending story. A native of an 
impoverished section of Europe, he had been un- 
able to support his six children and in desperation 
had smuggled himself into this country aboard a 
freighter, Once here, he worked hard and sent 
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most of his earnings to his family. The judge might 
seriously consider merely suspending sentence and 
ordering the prisoner’s deportation. Surely this is 
no bad man. But the prisoner’s record shows that 
this type of treatment has been. tried unsuccessfully 
several times in the past. The man has simply 
stowed away on the next United-States-bound 
ship. It is clear in such cases that, if we continue to 
be lenient, it will become known that a man witha 
touching story has nothing to lose by illegally 
entering the United States again and again. 
Judges would be encouraging the violation of the 
very laws they were sworn to uphold. In this sit- 
uation a judge might well find it his unpleasant 
duty to impose at least a short prison sentence on 
that offender as a deterrent to others. 

In determining what sentence would be the 
best from the point of view of deterrence, neither 
the judge nor the legislature has any real scien- 
tific guide. I believe that more. severe treatment 
may be warranted in the areas of narcotic viola- 
tions and crimes endangering the national se- 
curity. However, it does not follow from. the gen- 
eral theory of deterrence that lawlessness can be 
completely eliminated simply by increasing the 
severity of sentences. Sooner or later, a point of 
diminishing returns is reached. For example, I 
doubt that there are many potential bank robbers 
not deterred by the present twenty-year maximum 
sentence who would be restrained by a forty- or 
sixty-year maximum sentence. Furthermore, sen- 
tences so high as to be out of proportion to the 
crimes committed have historically had an effect 
opposite from the one intended. 

Occasionally a legislature, instead of strength- 
ening the law enforcement agencies which provide 
the surest deterrence of crime, will attempt a 
cut-rate anti-crime campaign by the simple process 
of increasing the minimum sentences for a particu- 
lar offense. If this minimum is so high that the 
public believes it manifestly unjust, the law may 
well be nullified by juries refusing to convict, 
even in the face of incontrovertible evidence. 
Those laws often become dead letters, and the 
legislature, by attempting to provide too much 
protection, succeeds in providing none. 

The fact that about 65 per cent of those ad- 
mitted to our prisons are recidivists indicates that 
in many cases even those actually subjected to the 
theoretically deterring punishment are not dis- 
couraged. If we are to reach our idea of the per- 
fect sentencing policy, we must determine in a 
scientific manner the validity of the deterrence 
theory in various areas. We must answer such 
questions as: At what point does punishment stop 
chastening and begin embittering? What type of 
criminal activity attracts the type of men who will 
be deterred by threats? How much deterrence do 
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we gain by an.absolutely rigid, and hence pre- 
dictable, sentence? How much does rigidity cost 
us in other fields? 

The cost of deterring crime by long periods of 
imprisonment is frightfully high. Long prison 
terms mean large and costly institutions, and the 
human havoc thus created must sooner or later be 
paid for by all of us. Now, if it appears that in 
certain types of cases little is to be gained by 
deterrence-oriented sentences, the judges and 
legislatures might concentrate upon the reforma- 
tion of the prisoner, with the view toward assuring 
that we shall never again have to foot the bill for 
this man while he is in custody, or repair what he 
breaks while he is at liberty. 

The situation is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that segregation, deterrence, and reformation 
are not the only factors to be considered in sen- 
tencing. The judge and the legislature must also 
give weight to the impact the sentence will have 
upon society at large. I realize that the theory 
that a crime creates an imbalance rectifiable only 
by punishment is a much deprecated one, but it is 
a view held by a large segment of the population 
and must be recognized as a factor in the sentenc- 
ing process. In speaking of retribution, I most 
emphatically do not mean that a sentence should 
be based upon a judge’s personal indignation or 
upon vengeance. Men should not be condemned 
to prison for terms varying with the state of the 
Court’s digestion, nor should the judge permit 
himself to be influenced by public hysteria. 

But the general attitude of the public toward a 
particular type of crime is a different matter, and 
it must be taken into consideration if respect for 
the law is to be upheld. If people are continually 
shocked by sentences they regard as too lenient 
or by the granting of probation and parole without 
selectivity, they begin to believe that the criminal 
law has failed them and that there is a cleavage 
between their moral code and the law. The inevi- 
table result is a decrease in public confidence in 
and reliance on the law. 


Ween the last few years, cooperation among 
judges, lawmakers, and experts working in the 
rapidly developing behavioral sciences has given 
judges a series of extremely effective devices for 
determining how best to treat prisoners. Probably 
the most widely used of these is the presentence 
report. 

In our court, these reports are prepared by the 
probation officers. These men go into the field 
and interview the prisoner, his family, his neigh- 
bors, friends, and employers. . The voluminous 
data collected are then carefully analyzed and put 
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into the form most useful to the busy judge. Last 
year, investigations were made of 89 per cent of 
the convicted criminal defendants in the federal 
courts of the United States. 

The judge is able to study these presentence 
reports at home or in chambers and again on the 
bench. By the time the prisoner stands before him, 
the judge has a good picture of his background and 
of the forces and circumstances that led the pris- 
oner from early childhood to his present predica- 
ment. The report enables the judge to arrive at 
reasoned answers to troublesome questions. 

On the basis of this information, he can tailor 
the sentence to fit the situation at hand, confident 
that he is aware of most of.the facts. There are 
occasions when the presentence report fails to give 
the whole story because the defendant has been 
uncooperative in giving information concerning 
his past or has been deceitful. Other tools have 
recently become available to the federal Judges 
‘in such cases. 

Early this year, one of these new devices proved 
extremely useful. The case involved a young 
stowaway. As a first offender guilty of a minor 
crime, the prisoner would ordinarily have received 
a suspended sentence or a very light sentence if 
warranted. But the case troubled the judge. Al- 
though the prisoner had been pronounced sane 
after a preliminary psychiatric examination, the 
presentence report indicated bizarre behavior 
patterns. Furthermore, the information he had 
given concerning his identity and background did 
not check out. In fact, the authorities knew almost 
nothing about the prisoner. 

A few months earlier, the judge would have had 
no practical choice but to base the sentence on the 
information at hand, inadequate as it was. But 
Congress recently enacted a statute designed to 
cope with just this dilemma. 

Under the new law, the court was able to com- 
mit the stowaway to a federal prison for further 
study before’ finally determining the length of the 
sentence. There he was given a long series of tests 
and examinations. His activity was observed for 
weeks, and skilled interviewers began gradually 
to piece together the scraps of information the 
prisoner inevitably revealed. Five months later, 
the picture was complete, and the sentencing judge 
received a full report. This young man, who 
might have been handled as an ordinary petty 
offender, was in fact an escapee from a state men- 
tal hospital, where he had been diagnosed as a 
schizophrenic. Had the new sentencing statute 
not been available, he would have been released, 
to the great detriment of society and himself. 
Thanks to the new law, he has been transferred to 
a state hospital where he will receive the care he 
requires and will be unable to harm others. 
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Inquiry into the mental and emotional state of 
a prisoner does not often require the expensive 
procedure followed in the case of the young stow- 
away. Most such investigations can and should be 
handled locally by personnel attached to the court, 
and for this reason some of our more forward- 
looking states have provided their courts with 
psychiatric clinics. Last year, the clinic attached 
to the court of special sessions in New York City 
made diagnostic examinations of seven hundred 
new cases and provided consultation and instruc- 
tion for a staff of approximately seventy probation 
officers. The dividends from these activities far 
exceeded the clinic’s annual cost of $72,830. 

It is unfortunate that budgetary limitations 
often deny our courts not only adequate psychi- 
atric consultation but even the staffs needed to 
prepare the essential presentence reports. Such 
economy is shortsighted. The premature release 
of a single dangerous criminal often costs the com- 
munity far more than the yearly budget of the 
probation department or psychiatric clinic that 
could have uncovered the peril in time. 


Noa developed diagnostic methods may in- 
dicate that the prisoner’s chances for reformation 
are excellent and that this can safely be accom- 
plished outside prison, through probation. Unse- 
lective use of probation is a positive danger to 
society. It is corrosive of the principles of deter- 
rence and segregation and of the court’s efforts to 
uphold public respect for the law. But, when in- 
telligently employed, probation, under an efficient 
probation department, promises immense savings 
in human resources and in public funds. 

Let us take the case of an embezzler who a 
judge believes worthy of probation. The man is 
immediately assigned to a probation officer. The 
convicted embezzler will visit the officer at stated 
periods to report on his progress. He will also 
receive unannounced visits from the probation. 
officer. With the officer’s help, he learns to make 
his adjustment in the same environment that will 
face him when supervision ends. If this same man 
had been committed to prison, he would first have 
had to adjust to the institutional environment, 
where he would have borne little responsibility. 
Upon his release, he would have had to make a 
second and perilous adjustment to normal life. 
Probation, selectively used, avoids this sudden 
decompression. 

This type of supervision, which has proved so 
useful in the administration of justice, costs the 
taxpayers approximately $150 per year per offend- 
er, about one tenth the cost of keeping a man in 
prison for the same period. There are other and 
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greater savings to be derived from this. During 
the entire parole and probation period, the con- 
trite offender is a productive citizen, contributing 
his skills to the general welfare, paying taxes, and 
supporting his family, which probably would 
have been thrown on the relief rolls had he been 
imprisoned for an extended period. What may be 
more important, the family is kept together, and a 
more normal environment provided for the pro- 
bationer’s children. 

Jt is difficult to measure statistically the success 
of probation. Since probationers are by definition 
the most promising of our convicted offenders, it 
is only to be expected that their rate of recidivism 
would be considerably lower than the average. 

In the federal courts, approximately 40 per cent 
of all guilty defendants are placed on probation. 
In our court in New York, more than 90 per cent 
of these offenders conclude their term of proba- 
tion successfully. The credit for this high rate of 
success belongs largely to our probation depart- 
ment, a dedicated group of approximately seven- 
teen officers who have a deep devotion to duty 
and are motivated by one objective — an interest 
in the man who finds himself in an unfortunate 
position and in his rehabilitation. 

Even where the reports and the nature of the 
crime indicate that commitment is necessary, the 
judge must still consider the prisoner’s capacity 
for reformation. Occasionally a prisoner’s only 
hope is a period of forced confinement that will 
isolate him from his former associates and force 
him to take stock of his situation. Often this 
forced stocktaking is an’extremely effective form 
of treatment. Only incarceration can bring home 
to some criminals that society actively disapproves 
of their conduct and has the power to stop them 
should their crimes be repeated. Surely there 
are recidivists who return to federal prisons time 
and time again, despite the efforts made in the 
prison to rehabilitate them. But we must also 
remember that there are many prisoners who have 
been taught a lesson by their incarceration and 
have returned to the community better citizens. 

Perhaps our greatest advances have been made 
in the handling of young offenders. Prisoners six- 
teen to twenty-three years of age present a special 
problem. Generally they are more responsive to 
intelligent treatment than older prisoners, but 
prognosis is extremely difficult, and sometimes 
coddling of the youthful offender who has shown 
traits of hard-bitten criminality may do injury to 
both the offender and society. A judge cannot 
predict how an eighteen-year-old will react to four 
or five years in an institution. Enlightened federal 
and state statutes meet this problem by providing 
for special treatment for young prisoners. The 
statutes also permit sentences under which the 
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maximum, but not the minimum, is set by the 
judge or by law. The offender is then transferred 
to a specialized institution and can be released 
under supervision at any time before the expira- 
tion of the maximum sentence when he has shown 
himself ready to re-enter society. 

I beliéve we can take real encouragement from 
our progress in the area of reformation. True, 
much remains to be done. We must learn to dis- 
cover more about the prisoner as an individual 
and much more about the effects of certain types 
of treatment. Yet a start has been made. 


Te nature of the sentencing problem and its 
causes are easily stated, but arriving at a solution 
is difficult. Many suggestions have been put forth 
over the years, but most of these suffer from fatal 
flaws. 

Rigid, legislatively-set minimum sentences in 
all cases are no answer. They would negate the 
years of progress we have made in tailoring the 
punishment to fit the particular situation before 
the court. It has also been suggested that the sen- 
sitivity of judges to particular offenses might be 
avoided by allowing the juries to set sentences. 
I believe that such a system, far from being help- 
ful, contains some serious dangers. A few states 
do give juries sentencing power in certain cases. 
In these jurisdictions, the courts are often faced 
with an insoluble dilemma. If they follow the 
universal practice in criminal cases and withhold 
from the jury any evidence of the defendant’s 
past misdeeds, the jury will have little information 
on which to base its sentence. If, on the other 
hand, they permit the jury to hear about the de- 
fendant’s prior vicious acts, they run the very real 
risk that convictions will be based on a determina- 
tion that the defendant is a bad man, and there- 
fore is probably guilty of the instant offense. Spe- 
cial post-verdict sentencing hearings before the 
jury are probably too cumbersome to be used 
generally and for all offenses. 

Some states have taken the sentencing function 
partly or entirely away from the judge and have 
given it to a body whose sole function is sentenc- 
ing. Under some of these plans, the judge must 
sentence the prisoner to the maximum sentence 
provided by statute. In other states, he sets the 
maximum he considers just. But there his power 
ends. In-effect, the prisoner has received an in- 
determinate sentence. The offenders are then 
studied by prison authorities and questioned by 
boards or authorities, often comprised of experts 
in the fields most concerned with sentencing. They 
may include men with experience as prosecutors, 
policemen, and probation officers. The responsi- 
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bility for determining the length of imprisonment 
really rests with the boards. This system has the 
advantage of enabling sentencing to be deferred 
until the prisoner can be observed and studied. 

However, a sentencing judge can achieve the 
same ends, in cases that seem to warrant it, by 
deferring sentence until a thorough study is made 
of the prisoner. Furthermore, where there are 
large numbers of prisoners to be sentenced or 
where this function must be performed in widely 
-scattered localities, a sentencing authority must 
divide itself into sub-boards. As a result there may 
be little, if any, gain in uniformity. | 

I believe that the sentencing responsibility 
should remain where it has traditionally rested — 
with the judge. Of all public officials, he is the 
best insulated from public and political pressures. 
Certainly the judge is not an expert sociologist or 
criminologist, but he need not be. He is an expert 
in making difficult decisions on the basis of the 
best information available, and this is exactly 
what is called for in sentencing. 

The fact that I do not believe that the disparity 
problem can be solved by removing sentencing 
authority from judges does not mean that I de- 
spair of an ultimate solution. In fact, Congress 
has taken a great step in that direction by author- 
izing institutes and joint councils on sentencing 
problems. A pilot institute on sentencing on a 
national basis, attended by federal judges from 
various parts of the country, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder in July, 1959. Out 
of this, it is hoped that guides for the agendas for 
regional meetings will be formulated. I expect 
that a considerable amount of disparity will be 
eliminated by the mere exchange of views as to 
which factors should be considered and how heav- 
ily they should be weighed. The mistakes and 
successes of one judge in developing sentencing 
techniques will be available to other judges. 

The safeguards provided’ during trial are a 
tribute to our sense of fair play. If a ruling of the 
trial judge violates any of these procedural safe- 
guards, the defendant may appeal and perhaps 
secure a reversal of his conviction. However, it 
should be noted that, once a verdict of guilty has 
been pronounced, there are few further checks on 
the trial judge’s determinations. Were a judge to 
impose a sentence completely disproportionate to 
the crime committed, the higher courts might be 
unable to prevent the injustice so long as the sen- 
tence was within the statutory maximum. For 
this reason, some judges have advocated appellate 
review of sentencing. 

This system has been tried with varying degrees 
of success in a number of our states and in Eng- 
land. Under one proposed system, the sentencing 
judge would be required to write or dictate a 
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memorandum explaining the factors he consid- 
ered in passing sentence. In most cases, the mem- 
orandums would be brief and would require little 
extra work. Only in the case of dispositions dif- 
fering greatly from the average would the judge 
go into great detail. A prisoner who believed him- 
self aggrieved by a sentence would have the right 
to appeal to a court constituted for this purpose. 
This sentencing court would be made up of trial 
and appellate judges selected for short periods on a 
rotating basis. Under other proposals, sentences 
would be reviewed by the regular appellate courts. 

If the reviewing court believed a sentence in- 
correct, it would vacate it and impose a new sen- 
tence, either more or less severe than the original. 
The possibility that the sentence might be in- 
creased would prevent a flood of frivolous appeals 
and keep the work of this new court within man- 
ageable limits. The system is no panacea. It 
would not eliminate sentences that are so lenient 
as to make a mockery of the law under which the 
prisoner was convicted, and the judgment of the 
sentencing judge would probably be overridden 
only in the clearest cases. 

The reviewing court would be required to write 
an opinion setting forth the factors which led it 
to revise a sentence. These would be published, 
and in time a body of opinions would develop, 
outlining — albeit roughly — the elements which 
should and should not be taken into account, and 
would also give some idea of the weight to be given 
each. It would be a flexible standard, but a stand- 
ard nevertheless. 

Appellate review would, of course, involve far- 
reaching changes and could raise numerous prob- 
lems of its own, including possible constitutional 
objections to the increasing of sentences, and I do 
not favor it, therefore, at this time. We must first 
try to utilize the weapons available to combat 
disparity. 

As I have tried to show, the defects in our sen- 
tencing systems are potentially responsive to a 
rational approach. We must re-examine in the 
light of modern scientific knowledge some of our 
sentencing axioms. We must foster greater co- 
operation between judges, law-enforcement offi- 
cials, and the other disciplines that have so much 
to offer in our quest for the correct sentence. 
Finally, we must attack the disparity problem 
realistically and achieve a greater interchange of 
sentencing information among judges. I firmly 
believe that, once the importance of the sentencing 
problem is perceived by the public, we will have 
set our feet firmly on the road to our goal: the 
imposition, in every case, of the sentence that 
promises society the maximum protection and the 
offender the best possible chance to live a useful 
and productive life. 
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a slanding ovation. 


On his -seventieth birthday, WALTER LIPPMANN, 
speaking to an overflow meeting of the 

National Press Club, defined the new and changing 
responsibilities of the Washinglon correspondent. For his 


acumen and the accuracy of his analysis he received 


This is what he said. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


py WALTER LIPPMANN 


‘Lice job of a Washington correspondent has 
changed and developed and grown in my own 
lifetime, and if I had to sum up in one sentence 
what has happened, it would be that the Washing- 
ton correspondent has had to teach himself to be 
not only a recorder of facts and a chronicler of 
events but also a writer of notes and essays in 
contemporary history. Nobody invented or con- 
sciously proposed this development of the news- 
paper business. It has been brought about gradu- 
ally by trial and error in the course of a generation. 

I think that the turning point was the Great 
Depression of 1929 and the revolutions and the 
wars which followed it. Long before 1929 there 
were, of course, signed articles, essays, criticisms, 
columns of comment in prose and in verse, and 
expressions of personal opinion. But the modern 
Washington correspondent — which includes the 
news analyst and the columnist — is a product of 


. the world-wide Depression, of the social upheaval 


which followed it, and of the imminence of war 
during the 1930s. a, 

The unending series of emergencies and crises 
which followed the economic collapse of 1929 and 


the wars of our generation have given to what, 


goes on in Washington and in foreign lands an 
urgent importance. After 1929, the federal gov- 
ernment assumed a role in the life of every 
American and in the destiny of the world which 
was radically new. The American people were 


not prepared for this role. The kind of journalism 
we practice today was born out of the needs of 
our age — out of the need of our people to make 
momentous decisions about war and peace, de- 
cisions about the world-wide revolutions among 
the backward peoples, decisions about the con- 
sequences of the technological transformation of 


- our own way of life in this country. The genera- 
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tion to which I belong has had to find its way 
through an uncharted wilderness. There was no 
book written before 1930, nor has any been written 
since then, which is a full guide to the world we 
write about. We have all had to be explorers of 
a world that was unknown to us and of mighty 
events which were unforeseen. 

The first presidential press conferences I at- 
tended were during the Administration of Wood- 
row Wilson before this country became involved 
in World War I. These press conferences were 
so small that they were held in the Presidents 
office, with the correspondents standing about 
three or four deep around his desk. When the 
conference ended, the President would sit back in 
his chair, and those who wanted to do so would 
stay on a bit, asking him to clear up or amplify 
this or that piece of news. 

The little group that stayed on consisted of 
those who were concerned not with the raw news 
of announcements and statements in the formal 
press conference but with explaining and inter- 
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preting the news. They were the forerunners of 
the Washington correspondent today. For, these 
correspondents and their editors in the home 
offices were coming to realize that raw news, as 
such, except when it has some direct and concrete 
personal or local significance, is to the newspaper 
readers, for the most part, indigestible and unin- 
telligible. 

It goes without saying that, in a democracy like 
ours, it is an awful responsibility to undertake 
‘the processing of the raw news so as to make it 
intelligible and to reveal its significance. It is 
such a great responsibility, it lends itself so easily 
to all manner of shenanigans that, when I can 
bear to think about it, I console myself with the 
thought that we are only the first generation of 
newspapermen who have been assigned the job of 
informing a mass audience about a world that is 
in a period of such great, of such deep, of such 
rapid, and of such unprecedented change. 


ie newspaper correspondents of this genera- 
tion have learned from experience that the old 
rule of thumb about reporters and editorial 
writers, about news and comment, oversimplifies 
the nature of the newspaperman’s work in the 
modern world. The old rule is that reporters 
collect the news, which consists of facts, and that 
the editorial page then utters opinions Approving 
or disapproving of these facts. 

Before I criticize this rule, I must pay Hke to 
its enduring importance. It contains what we 
may call the Bill of Rights of the working news- 
paperman. It encourages not only the energetic 
reporting of facts but also the honest search. for 
the truth to which these facts belong. It imposes 
restraints upon owners and editors. It authorizes 
resistance — indeed, in honor it calls for resist- 
ance — to the contamination of the news by 
special prejudices and by special interests. It 
proclaims the corporate opposition of our whole 
profession to the prostitution of the press by 
political parties, by political, economic, and ideo- 
logical pressure groups, by social climbers, and by 
adventurers on the make. 


But, while the rule is an indispensable rallying. 


point for maintaining the integrity of the press, 
the practical application of the rule cannot be 
carried out in a wooden and literal way. The dis- 
tinction between reporting and: interpreting has 
to be redefined if it is to fit the conditions of the 
modern age. 

It is all very well to say that a reporter collects 
the news and that the news consists of facts. The 
truth is that, in our world, the facts are infinitely 
many and that no reporter could collect them all, 
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no newspaper could print them all, and nobody 
could read them all. We have to select some facts 
rather than others, and in doing that we are using 
not only our legs but our selective judgment of 
what-is interesting or important, or both. 

What is more, the relevant facts often exist far 
away and out of sight of any newspaperman -—~ as 
does the condition of the military balance of 
power in the world today. You cannot go and 
look at the balance of power: you have to deduce 
it and calculate and appraise it. The relevant 
facts may occur in places that the reporter cannot 
visit — Red China — and then the facts have to 
be inferred and imagined from secondhand re- 
ports. The facts may lie in the past. Then they 
have to be recovered and reconstructed —— as in 
the story of how we got into our predicament in 
Berlin. The facts may lie inside the head of a 
public man, which, like Mr. Khrushchev’s head, 
is not open to private inspection. The facts may 
lie in the moving tides of mass opinion — for 
example, facts about the coming elections — 
which are not easy to identify and to measure. 

Under these conditions, reporting is no longer 
what we thought it was in much simpler days. If 
we tried to print only the facts of what had hap- 
pened — who did what and who said what — the 
news items would be like the pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle thrown in a heap upon the table. The 
unarranged pieces of raw news would not make 
a picture at all, and fitting them together so that 
they do make a picture is the inescapable job of 
a Washington correspondent. 

However, very quickly the analogy of the jig- 
saw puzzle breaks down. Indeed, like most 
analogies, it is rather dangerous. Our job is 
harder than it appears. In real life there is not, as 
there is in every jigsaw puzzle, one picture and 
one picture only, into which all the pieces will 
eventually fit. It is the totalitarian mind which 
thinks that there is one and only one picture. All 
the various brands of totalitarianism, as violently 
as they differ among themselves, have this in 
common. Each holds that it has the key and 
pattern of history, that it knows the scheme of 
things, and that all that happens is foreseen and 
explained in its doctrine. 

But, to the liberal mind, this claim — like any 
other human claim to omniscience — is presump- 
tuous and it is false. Nobody knows that much. 
The future is not predetermined in any book that 
any man has written. The future is what man will 
make it; and about the present, in which the 
future is being prepared, we know something, but 
not everything, and not nearly enough. 

Because we are newspapermen in the American 
liberal tradition, the way we interpret the news is 
not by fitting the facts to a dogma. It is by propos- 
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ing theories or hypotheses, which are then tested 
by trial and error. We put forward the most 
plausible interpretation we can think of, the most 
plausible picture into which the raw news fits, and 
then we wait to see whether the later news fits into 
the interpretation. We do well if, with only a 
minor change of the interpretation, the later news 
fits into it. If the later events do not fit, if the later 
news knocks down the earlier story, there are two 
things to be done. One is to scrap the theory and 
the interpretation, which is what liberal, honest 
men do. The other is to distort or suppress the 
unmanageable piece of news. 


| re summer, while walking in the woods and 
on the mountains near where I live, I found my- 
self daydreaming about how I would answer, 
about how I would explain and justify the busi- 
ness of being opinionated and of airing opinions 
regularly several times a week. 

“Is it not absurd,” I heard the critic saying, 
“that anyone should think he knows enough to 
write so much about so many things? You write 
about foreign policy. Do you see the cables which 
pour into the State Department every day from 
all parts of the world? Do you attend the staff 
meetings of the Secretary of State and his ad- 
visers? Are you a member of the National 


Security Council? And what about all those other. 


countries which you write about? Do you have 
the run of 10 Downing Street, and how do you 
listen in on the deliberations of the Presidium in 
the Kremlin? Why don’t you admit that you are 
an outsider and that you are, therefore, by 
definition, an ignoramus? 

“How, then, do you presume to interpret, much 
less to criticize and to disagree with, the policy of 
your own government or any other -government? 

“And, in internal affairs, are you really much 


better qualified to pontificate? No doubt there © 


are fewer secrets here, and almost all politicians 
can be talked to. They can be asked the most 
embarrassing questions. And they will answer 
with varying degrees of candor and of guile. But, 
if there are not so many secrets, you must admit 
that there are many mysteries. The greatest of 
all the mysteries is what the voters think, feel, and 
want today, what they will think and feel and 
want on election day, and what they can be in- 
duced to think and feel and want by argument, 
by exhortation, by threats and promises, and by 
the arts of manipulation and leadership.” 

Yet, formidable as it is, in my daydream I have 
no trouble getting the better of this criticism. 
“And you, my dear fellow,” I tell the critic, “you 
be careful. If you go on, you will be showing how 
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ridiculous it is that we live in a republic under a 
democratic system and that anyone should be 
allowed to vote. You will be denouncing the 
principle of democracy itself, which asserts that 
the outsiders shall be sovereign over the insiders. 
For you will be showing that the people, since 
they are ignoramuses, because they are outsiders, 
are therefore incapable of governing themselves. 

“What is more, you will be proving that not 
even the insiders are qualified to govern them 
intelligently. For there arè very few men — 
perhaps forty at a maximum — who read, or at 
least are eligible to read, all the cables that pour 
into the State Department. And then, when you 
think about it, how many senators, representa- 
tives, governors, and mayors — all of whom have 
very strong opinions about who should conduct 
our ‘affairs — ever read these cables which you 
are talking about? 

“Do you not realize that, about most of the 
affairs of the world, we are all outsiders and ig- 
noramuses, even the insiders who are at the seat 
of government? The Secretary of State is allowed 
to read every American document he is interested 
in. But how many of them does he read? Even 
if he reads the American documents, he cannot 
read” the British and the Canadian, the French 
and the German, the Chinese and the Russian. 
Yet he has to make decisions in which the stakes 
may well be peace or war. And about these 
decisions, the Congress, which reads very few 
documents, has to make decisions too.” 

Thus, in my daydream, I reduce the needler to 
a condition of sufficient humility about the uni- 
versal ignorance of mankind. Then I turn upon 
him and with suitable eloquence declaim an 
apology for the existence of the Washington 
correspondent. 

“If the country is to be governed with the 
consent of the governed, then the governed must 
arrive at opinions about what their governors 
want them to consent to. How do they do this? 

“They do it by hearing on the radio and read- 
ing in the newspapers what the corps of corre- 
spondents tell them is going on in Washington, 
and in the country at large, and in the world. 
Here, we correspondents perform an essential 
service. In some field of interest, we make it our 
business to find out what is going on under the 
surface and beyond the horizon, to infer, to 


- deduce, to imagine, and to guess what is going on 
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inside, what this meant yesterday, and what it 
could mean tomorrow. 

“In this we do what every sovereign citizen is 
supposed to do but has not the time or the interest 
to do for himself. This is our job. It is no mean 
calling. We have a right to be proud of it and to 
be glad that it is our work.” 
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ABLE SEAMAN PICKETT 


by J. W. DICKSON 


J. W: Dickson is an Illinois businessman in his early 


forties for whom writing has been a persistent hobby. 


Now he has turned seriously to the short story form. 


The following sketch is based on a true anecdote. 


Te was a clack, and then a pause; a clack, a 
clack, a pause, a clack, a pause — pause — pause. 
Those were the sounds and silences Retired Sea- 
man H. Pickett made as he sat on the edge of his 
hospital bed typing out in stilted sentences the 
time-tarnished highlights of his long, long life. 
Each clack was bold, almost violent, each pause 
tense and insistent, for there was much to be said, 
many memories to be dredged from the murky 
recesses of his mind, wiped clean of their oblivion- 
ating mire, held up to the light for inspection, and 
then stretched out to dry on the clean white type- 
writer paper. Each pause was a torture, for there 
was so little time; and sitting in that cramped 
position on the edge of the bed was a torture, a 
diabolical, self-imposed torture that sent jolts of 
pain charging through the old bones of his legs 
and back and arms and fingers. He had always 
held a great contempt for pain, so he just kept on 
typing, clack, pause, clack, clack, pause, clack. 
“Hey, for the Lord’s sake, Pickett,” yelled 
a salty voice from three beds down the line. 
“Haven’t ye had enough of it for one day, man, 


Sittin’ there pounding away and blinkin’ like a 
crusty old rooster? If ye had any sort of rhythm 
to yer noisemakin’ it would be another thing, but 
the way you’re goin’ at it it?s worse than the old 
Chinese water torture.’ 

“Ah, to hell with you, Scott,” said Mr. Pickett, 
and he went on with his typing. “The mouth to 
Manila Bay was a wide strait called Boca Grande, 
and we entered under heavy fire from both sides. 
Having passed this obstacle safely, we came upon 
the Spanish fleet lined up just waiting for our 
guns like so many ducks.” 

After that, there was a pause that lasted a long 
time. How to tell of the wonder of it all, there on 
the other side of the world, how the commander 
told the captain to fire when he was ready, and 
how they went up and down the line five times 
shelling the Spanish fleet, and then, after a short 
rest, returned to destroy it completely. 

From outside his hospital window now came the 
roar of three silver jets as they streaked across the 
base, over the mess hall, the chapel, the họspital 
grounds, the endless rows of barracks, and off 
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toward the ocean. And then there was the scuf- 
fling of a platoon of recruits, wearing their uni- 
forms for the first time as they left the supply 


depot and drifted down K Street. They carried. 


their civilian clothes under their arms, and their 
newly issued rifles rested awkwardly on their 


shoulders. 


“Nurse!” yelled Mr. Pickett. “Nurse! Bring 
me some more paper, hear me? Call them sailors? 
Pll tell you what sailors used to be like. Where’s 
that paper, you damn chippy?” 

“Oh, that Pickett!’ said the nurse. “‘Any hour 


of the day or night. ‘Nurse! Nurse!’ You’d think | 


he was the only one in the ward. You’d think 
when a man gets to be ninety-two he’d slow down 
a little bit. How much longer do I have to put 
up with him, anyway?” 

“Well, you know what I told you,” said the 
ensign. “Old Picketts got a leather heart and 


rubber veins. Indestructible. The only chart in 


the bunch that goes straight sideways.” 


A, NIGHT he would sleep with his mouth open, 
they told him, and sometimes he would snore so 
loudly that some desperate convalescent would 
hobble through the dark and prod him until the 
snoring stopped. Once someone stuffed a sock 
in his mouth and he almost died. 

Invariably he would dream, and invariably his 


' dreaming would be of words he would put into 


his book. Sometimes he would dream of the time 
he was a boy, or of the later years of endless sky 
and water. And there was the dream of a hot 
night in Vera Cruz when he was just a young 
bucko full of tequila and the devil. The sky was 
still blue and full of bloody-red clouds while he 
and Georgie went weaving down the streets 
arm in arm, singing Old Angie at the top of their 
voices, -but the clouds had turned black in the 
still blue sky when they met Carmella and her 
friend. Black as the ashes of gay bunting, the 
clouds had been then. He knew when he caught 
sight of Carmella that everything had suddenly 
grown serious, and he could see that she knew it, 
too. They spent the night in a place where the 
neighbors were noisy and loud. Mexican voices 
laughed or fought or cursed. The wistful, almost 


drowned-out notes of a guitar mingled strangely - 


with the other sounds. But all this confusion was 
only food for the memories of their time together, 
and they were content with it, for theirs was a 
relationship that transcended annoyances, fusing 
them with a contentment that lent magic to the 
commonplace. Later, it was all quiet except for 
the sound of distant waves, and the stars seemed 
so bright and large that it was almost like being 
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halfway out in the universe somewhere. Carmella 
had brown skin and black hair and dark, smol- 
dering eyes, and a sort of gracefulness of face and 
body that made his heart melt many a time after- 
ward just from remembering. In the morning 
she cried when he had to leave and said in a plead- 
ing tone of voice, “You come back, Hugh,” and 
he said, “I will, Carmella. Don’t cry.” And he 
had come back, each time he laid over in Vera 
Cruz, and they relived that night each time, and 
each time the memories he took with him were 
more tender and heart-rending than the ones be- 
fore. 

This was his dream as he lay on his back sleep- 
ing, open-mouthed and loudly snoring. The 
moonlight through the window shone on his white 
hair and dark, leathery face. He looked terribly 
old, and from time to time his body would twitch 
with pain without interrupting his sleep. Surely 
the very convolutions of his brain must have been 
as tough and gnarled as the rest of his body, but, 
still, it was there that those tender dreams of 
Carmella were stored. 

In the morning, when he resumed work on his 
book, he wrote: “In such ports as Vera Cruz, 
where the climate was hot and sultry, some of the 
men sought diversion in the waterfront saloons or 
in visiting some of their civilian acquaintances.” 

“Mr. Pickett, it’s time for your shot,” said the 
neatly starched nurse. 

“Ah, to hell with you and your shot. Can’t 
you see I’m busy?” 

“ve got some mail for you, Mr. Pickett.” 

_ “Well, give it to me, then.” 

“Not until you take your shot. It’s orders.” 

“Ah, you little bitch! Here,” and he rolled up 
his sleeve. 

“Now, you see,” she said, withdrawing the 
needle from the flabby fold of his thin arm, “that 
wasn’t so bad now, was it? Aren’t you going to 
open your mail?” 

“No, I know what it is. Put it in the box under 
the bed and be doing some good for a change.” 

He lay back on the pillow, made weary by the 
shot and the rejection by that magazine of his 
Chapter Nine. Ah, to hell with it. How could 
they tell from one chapter, anyway? When they 
saw the whole book it would be something else. 
They would be screaming for it then. He looked 
at Garcia on the bed next to him, practicing card 
tricks. All he did from morning until night was 
practice card tricks. And in the next bed was 
Castrovinci with his damn leatherwork, and then 
there was Scott, who just lived in his crusty old 
way, cursing and berating. Beyond Scott were 
beds of nondescript patients who joked all day or 
walked back and forth in their dark-blue bath- 
robes. They spent most of their time on the out- 
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side porch talking or playing cards. Now and 
then, one of them died. 

“Why are ye so harsh with the young nursy, 
Pickett?” asked Scott. “Be nice to the ladies, man, 
an’ they'll be nice to you.” 

“Ha! You old coot,” said Pickett. “You and 
your women! At your age it’s like whipping a dead 
horse.” 

He turned his back on the old invalid and went 
on with his work. Clack, clack, pause, clack, 
pause, clack; putting down ever so slowly and pre- 
cisely the full account of the time he received that 
gash in his leg, when he and some others posed as 
insurgents and, making their way through the 
green Philippine jungle, finally came upon Agui- 
naldo’s mountain retreat and captured him alive. 
That act alone just about wound up the whole 
campaign. He recalled the remark Georgie once 
made. ‘Pickett,’ he said, “the man who lives 
the longest will be the greatest hero, for there’ll 
be no one left to dispute him.” 

He was aware of a white linen sleeve moving 
near his head. 

“Well, what in the saint’s name do you want of 
me now?” he rasped. 

“Time for temperatures, Mr. Pickett, > said the 
nurse as she slipped a little glass thermometer into 
his mouth. 

Mr. Pickett snatched it out ie dashed it to the 
floor. 

“Temperature be damned, girl. Are you so rude 
that you stick things in a man’s mouth while he’s 
talking? Now get on with you and don’t come 
back.” 

“I don’t know what to do with him, sir,” said 
the nurse to the lieutenant, who had walked casu- 
ally down the aisle to investigate the rumpus. 
“He won’t let me take his temperature or his 
pulse any more. Won’t even take his pills half the 
time, and never has his back rubbed like the. 
others. What do you do with a man like that?” 

“Just do what you can,” said the lieutenant, 
“and let nature take its course. These old ones 
are tough customers.” 

Mr. Pickett spent the days and weeks on the 
edge of his bed typing laboriously. The names of 
a score of ships and a hundred places and a thou- 
sand people were roaring about in his dried-up 
old head. He seemed to be always on board ship, 
walking the tilted deck, clinging to hempen ropes, 
and looking out at the spray-capped waves that 
stretched to the horizon where the sky began, 
and his nostrils could clearly detect the scent of 
oakum and tar and fresh sea air and gas and 
oil and overcooked food. And, always, he was on a 
ship that was making its way on an uncharted 
course, through fair weather when the sea was 
green and the sky deep blue and large white 
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clouds banked on either side, or through lashing 
gales when men were whipped overboard by the 


‘furious wind and the ship was tossed about like 


a chip of wood. But, on all the long voyage, there 
was never a port. 


Ox night the nurse returned to her office after 
making the rounds and picked up the phone on 
her desk. Later two men came and lifted Mr. 
Pickett onto a stretcher and ċarried him out of the 
room. One of the patients, from his bed in the 
dark, strained to see who it was, but a sheet had 
been pulled up over Mr. Picketts face. In the 
morning everyone mentioned that he had died, 
but the subject was dropped long before lunch- 
time and they never brought it up again. 

“You mean there is no next of kin to be`noti- 
fied?” asked the lieutenant. 

“None,” said the nurse. 

“And his belongings?” 

“All here in this box.” 

“What do they amount to?” 

“Pages and pages of writing — his book, he 
called it— a few campaign ribbons, and a last 
will and testament.” 

“Well,” said the lieutenant, ‘you can burn it 
all except the will. What does it say?” 

“He requests to be buried at sea, sir.” 

“Buried at sea? Incredible. No one is buried at 
sea. Are you sure it says buried at sea?” 

“Yes, sir. Buried at sea.” 

“My God!” said the lieutenant. 
that,” and he arose to leave. 

“Lieutenant?” 

“Yes, nurse.’ 

“Would it be all right if I kept Mr. Picketts 
book?” 

“Oh, I don’t care. 
buried at sea.” 

At headquarters, the lieutenant commander 
was nonplused. “Buried at sea?” he cracked. “No 
one is buried at sea.’ 

“Very true, sir,” said the legal E ZA “but this 
will is valid paper and may not be transcended. 
In fact, we are bound to carry it out to the letter.” 

“But the fleet is in the Mediterranean. I won’t 
have a ship available for two months, and that will 
be in the middle of January.” 

“Then January it will have to be, sir.” 

“And what do we do with this Pickett in the 
meantime? Keep him on ice?” 

“If no other facilities are available, sir. Yes, I 
might suggest keeping him on ice.” 

No one went in the basement of the administra- 
tion building very often. The old X-ray file was 
kept there, large bottles of alcohol and paregoric 


“Give me 


Suit yourself. Imagine, 


and the more common medicines were kept there, 
unused wheel chairs, cots, and mattresses were 
kept there, some odd-sized artificial limbs and 
crutches were kept there, and Mr. H. Pickett was 
kept there, in an old deep-freeze unit the lieuten- 
ant had borrowed from the mess hall. From time 
to time one of the nurses would come back up the 
stairs from there and say, “It’s bad enough having 
to go down in that dirty place without having 
that old dead body there besides. Oogh!”’ 

But that is where the remains of Mr. Pickett 
lay, throughout the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December. As still as a stone he lay, 
waiting for a ship. As still as the crutches and arti- 
ficial limbs. A wisp of moisture had frozen into a 
little cloud of frost and hung over his lip like a 
spider web. Nothing moved and there was no 
life, but it was obvious that here was a ship that 
had sailed a long, long way and could go no 
farther, that here was a man who could not for- 
sake his ship, for it had too great a hold on him. 

It was not until the latter part of January that 
accommodations were finally available for the 
burial at sea of Mr. H. Pickett. His body, wrapped 
and bound in sailcloth and properly weighted, 
was laid on a stretcher, draped with a flag, and 
carried off by two ward boys for transportation to 
the battleship. The lieutenant, the ensign, and 
the nurses were greatly relieved to be able to 
scratch him off their inventory sheet and see him 
leave at last, but no one really relaxed until it 
could be seen from the office window that the 
battleship had shoved off and was heading toward 
the mouth of the bay. . 

The air was bitter cold, some thirty miles out, 
there in the North Atlantic. All hands had been 
called out on deck and were standing at rigid 
attention. To a man, their teeth were chattering 
and their hands and feet were numb with cold. 
Spray from windward had begun to settle on their 
clothing in an icy glaze. The captain was red- 
faced and puffing great clouds of breath from his 
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nose and mouth. Seaman H. Pickett lay quietly 
beneath the flag. 

“All the world is nothing if the soul must be 
given for it,” read the chaplain. ‘Preserve, 
therefore, my soul, O Lord, because it belongs to 
Thee. Thou alone didst steer my boat through 


all its voyage, but hast a more especial care of it 


when it comes to a narrow current or to a danger- 
ous fall of waters.” 

The captain, his irritation thinly veiled, stepped 
to one side and whispered hoarsely to the chap- 
lain, “For God’s sake, cut it short, sir. My men 
are damn near frozen stiff.” 

The services ended shortly thereafter. 

Two sailors stepped up to tilt the stretcher over 
the rail and the canvas-wrapped body of Seaman 
H. Pickett slipped out from under the flag. The 
cold Atlantic was so rough and wavy that one of 
the sailors, looking down at the water, could not 
tell which splash Mr. Pickett had made. The men 
returned to their quarters, the battleship steamed 
back to port, and that was the end of Mr. Pickett. 

Or almost the end. That night, the young nurse 
took a large sheaf of paper out of an old box and 
resumed her reading: . 

“On March 16 of that same year (1889) we 
were lined up in the harbor of Apia with the decks 
cleared for action, but before a shot could be 
fired by either side, one of the worst typhoons in 


' the history of Samoa struck with such terrific force 


that all the ships of both navies were either cap- 
sized or dashed on the beach and the coral reefs. 
Thus it happened that, instead of fighting the 
Germans, we were busy saving them from the 
turbulent water, and they us, and by nightfall 
men of either side shared the same campfires, 
and since their navies were destroyed, the political 
dispute had to be resolved at the conference 
table.” 

The nurse lay the manuscript aside and gazed 
out the window at the night and the vast, dark 
ocean. 


“FIRSTS” 


For fourteen years the ATLANTIC has held out a special incentive to short story writers. In January, 1946, 
we began to publish what we called Atlantic “Firsts” — short stories by unestablished writers making 
their first appearance in our pages. We are happy to announce the following prize winners for 1959: 


First prize of $750 awarded to 
JESSE HILL FORD 


for “The Surest Thing in Show Business” 


in the April issue 


Second prize of $250 awarded to 
MICHAEL FISHER 


for "The Hot Rain” 
in the August issue 





THE TEA DRINKERS 


sy LEON ROSENBLOOM 


My grandmother, ninety plus 

but still in good health, thank God, 

drinks wine-dark Sweetouchnee 

from a tall thin glass with a cube of sugar 
clamped firmly between her false teeth. 

If she has a cold, or even feels one coming on, 
she cuts a little wedge of lemon and squeezes 

the curative citric acid into the dark-red tea 
which steams and froths as.the avenging Red Sea 
closing in on Pharaoh’s armored hordes 

in pursuit of the shepherd Moses and his chosen wards, 


When I come to visit (which isn’t often enough, 
I’m ashamed to say) 
and she’s done with taking inventory of the 
health and fortunes of the entire family,. 
comes the inevitable: “A cup of tea, maybe?” 
You see, she thinks it beneath the dignity 
of a professional man born on this side 
to drink tea from a glass just like a greenhorn. 
So she pours from an old earthenware pot _ 
into a fine bone-china cup decorated - 
with dainty flowers in old dusty rose 
bought seventy-five yéars ago on the lower East Side 
three days after she had stood under the marriage canopy 
a bride, beside my grandfather Leibel A 
a mighty drinker of tea.in his time — 
I was named arter him, may ng rest in peace. 


My baba benim on her youngest Pea N her favorite, 

Pm not ashamed to say, and we commune: 

she infusing the tea somewhat noisily; 

I, more reserved, as befits a professional man. 

It’s mutual, this silent pleasure 
extracted from a little tin red-and-gold-striped | trunk 

shaped like a sea chest for storing lost treasure 

and my children’s (just as I before them) precious junk. 
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And as she gets up to prepare a small treat for her 
unexpected guest, I ponder with a start, a jolt to the heart — 
what I’ve recently learned from some glossy learned journal 
of the radioactive dross infiltrating the world’s tea: 

(a stupid mistake for that idiot leaf to make, 

perversely choosing to flourish in loam nourished 

by sea wind and rain blowing in from tainted zones). 


What sense does it make to babble of desecration 

to an old baba patiently waiting to be bedded down 

between husband and son in consecrated family burial ground — 
that the essence in her chipped heirloom pot 

holds a distillation of slow bone-raddling rot! 

how they’ve been poisoning the tea, the chai, the tay, 

all the way from Malay Straits to East Broadway! 


Shall I beat my breast, rend my clothes, sprinkle ash, 

and sit lamenting the living and the innocent unborn? 

Or stagger under dour Jeremiah’s bleak vocation, 
shouting for justice and judgment to the yawning nations? 


And as we sit and drink tea, chatting affectionately 

about the world through the dissonant sounds orchestrated 

on East Broadway, I marvel and mourn that all over 

this forlorn sphere people everywhere, and now, 

are drinking tea: if not Sweetouchnee, then amber Oolong 

or smoky Lapsang, or why not a dark mountainslope Darjeeling? 
And an old grandmother, like mine, perhaps with grandsons 
nomad Lapps herding reindeer; or rice farmers pausing 

in the planting in fields near old Kyoto; or a blind Hindu 
tea-drinking in that city of Benares where they cremate 

the dead on sandalwood; or might her grandson be a Formosa 
soldier boy homesick on a disputed island; a longshoreman 
reposing in his slum in Liverpool; a beardy Amish farmer 
soberly stacking hay in Ohio; or a displaced Bantu 

diamond miner shivering at night in shantytown set like 

a shattered stone in the golden blight of tropical Johannesburg. 


Sitting in chair, squatting on haunch, standing in fertile meadow, 
and sparring with the bedrock sea: all of us, the defiled 

and the deluded lean looped together by our mute drinking 

of the sacrament of the tea — whether from glass, cup, 

mug or jug or antique china bowl. 
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Pianist, conductor, and writer, BORIS 
GoLpovsky was born in Moscow in 
| 1908, studied extensively in Europe, 
and came to this country in 1930 following ‘his 


7, 


g 


graduation from the Franz Liszt Academy 
of Music in Budapest. At Tanglewood 

he worked in close association with Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky; there, for nearly a 
decade, Mr. Goldovsky served as head of the 


opera department and was responsible 


for a number of notable American premières. 
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by Boris Goldovsky — 


Ex many years, I knew, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
only as a public figure. I heard him conduct the 
incomparable Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland. I knew 
him as the creator of the Koussevitzky publishing 
house and as the indefatigable champion of young 
composers, both European and American. But, 
strangely enough, during the first ten years of my 
residence in the United States, I had not met him 
personally. I say “strangely” because my mother, 
the violinist Lea Luboshutz, was a good friend of 
his, while my uncle, Pierre Luboshutz, used to be 
his accompanist in the days when Koussevitzky 
was a concertizing double-bass virtuoso. I had no 
reason to suspect that ,he was aware of my exist- 
ence, and so I was. understandably flattered when, 
in the spring of 1940, I received a letter ‘from 
Koussevitzky with an invitation to direct the 
musical side of the opera department in his ex- 


traordinary summer school in Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, on the Tanglewood estate: . : 

A few days after the school opened, I was in- 
vited for tea, and when the opportunity presented 
itself, I asked what prompted him to entrust me 
with such a responsible task, since I imagined that 
he knew next to nothing about me and my musical 
abilities. “You are mistaken,” he told me. “I 
know a great deal about you, but even if I knew 
less, I would still give you a chance to work in my 
new school, for, being the son of your father, you 
will most likely, do a good job.” My father had 


‘died some nineteen years earlier in Russia, when I 


was a boy of thirteen, and so Koussevitzky’s men- 
tioning him surprised me.` “I knew your father 
very - well,” Koussevitzky continued, ‘‘and, as 
a matter of fact, I am’ deeply obligated to him.” 

It seems that, when. Koussevitzky was still a 
very young man and the leading double-bass 


Drawing by Arthur W. Heintzelman, Keeper of Prints, Boston Public Library, 
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player in the Moscow Bolshoi Opera House, he 
married a ballet.dancer of the organization. The 
marriage did not work out, and soon -the cọuple 
separated. When, several years later, Kousse- 
vitzky met and fell in love with Natalie Ushkova, 
he asked his wife to consent to a divorce. This the 
young lady flatly refused to do, and when Kousse- 
vitzky sent a lawyer to ask if a settlement could be 
negotiated, “she horsewhipped that fellow all the 
way down the steps of her apartment house!” It 
was at this point that Koussevitzky turned to my 
father, who was a well-known member of the 
Moscow Bar Association and, in Koussevitzky’s 
words, ‘‘famous for his gentle powers of persua- 
sion.” My father not only avoided being horse- 
whipped, but he eventually managed to make the 
ballerina see the light of reason, so that in due 
time Serge and Natalie were married. And this is 
how I. was invited to Tanglewood — largely on 
my father’s credit, which, incidentally, did not 
make it any easier to keep the position, for 
Koussevitzky was devoid of sentiment when it 
came to anything that involved music, and espe- 
cially the school at Tanglewood. 

I remember vividly the conversation we had 
some years later, when I tried to defend a member 
of the faculty who had incurred Koussevitzky’s 
wrath. “Please, give him another chance,’ I 
begged. “No,” said Koussevitzky, “out he goes. 
Only those who deliver two hundred per cent can 
work here.” He looked at me sternly. “And that 
goes for you, too,” he added, and I knew that he 
meant it. But although he occasionally had to 
“spank” me, as he called it, when I went ahead 
with plans for the opera department without con- 
sulting him, he was invariably kind and helpful, 
and my opportunities to see him in the bosom of 
the family became even more frequent after we 
bought our Brookline house, which was located 
only two blocks from Koussevitzky’s home. Very 
soon, I was granted the privilege of addressing 
him as “Dyadya Seryozha” in Russian, or by its 
French equivalent of “Oncle Serge.” 


L. is by no means easy to convey the exact com- 
bination of emotions that one felt in regard to 
Oncle Serge. Unlike anyone else I have ever en- 
countered, he was. both an object of admiration 
and a source of puzzled wonder. 

As I look back on the many years of being a 
close acolyte of Koussevitzky, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that many of the eccentricities of his 
behavior were the result of a great need for con- 
stant reassurance, affection, and admiration. A 
nonperforming member of the music-loving audi- 
ence might find it difficult to believe that a world- 
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famous conductor who could look back upon hun- 
dreds — nay, thousands — of ovations and public 
eulogies would still be in need of constant adula- 
tion. The insiders, I am sure, would be less sur- 
prised. For, in order to be convincing interpreters, 
the artists must have an enormous conviction of 
the rightness of their interpretations. At the same 
time, every musician is aware of his own strong 
and weak points, and he is never quite certain 
whether his strengths do, in fact, compensate for 


‘his less exalted qualities. In retrospect, the recog- 


nition that Koussevitzky’s need for reassurance 
was based on strong doubts regarding the extent 
of his talent makes Oncle Serge’s personality all 
the more lovable. But, at the zenith of his career, 
it was rather trying to have to participate in the 
regular pilgrimages to the Green Room with 
ceremonial Russian kisses on both cheeks and the 
inevitable reiteration that the concert had indeed 
been a glorious occasion. Nor were these cere- 
monial visits taken lightly. Oncle Serge would 
always notice quite carefully just who was present, 
and he listened with an attentive ear to one’s rap- 
turous remarks. And one had to be sure to say 
the right thing, for he was undoubtedly the most 
sensitive of humans. My sister, Irene, attended a. 
weekend series of Tanglewood concerts one sum- 
mer and made the usual visit to the Green Room 
on Thursday night. The following Saturday, as 
the concert seemed to have been a particularly 
moving one, she assured the conductor that it had 
been “the most beautiful concert I ever had the 
privilege of attending.” To which Oncle Serge 
replied in all seriousness, “And what was wrong 
with last Thursday’s concert?” 

Oncle Serge’s need for affection took another, 
and somewhat unusual, form in his dealings with 
other artists. It was Oncle Serge’s habit, when 
attending a gathering of musicians, to mention 
quite casually to one of the celebrities present that 
the latter would appear as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony in the near future. Obviously only a 
fraction of these informal commitments could be 
fulfilled, and many a pianist or violinist, after 
having told his manager and all his friends that 
Koussevitzky had engaged him, would be under- 
standably peeved upon discovering that the en- 
gagement did not materialize. 

“Can you imagine,” Oncle Serge said to me 
one day as we were drinking tea, ‘‘the violinist N. 
wrote a letter to the manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony telling him that I had engaged him for the 
coming season and asking him to set the date. I 
think he has his nerve!” 

“You know, Oncle Serge,” I replied, taking my 
courage into my hands, “I was present a few 
weeks ago when you did tell N. that he would 
play with you very soon.” 
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Koussevitzky gave me a quick look and then 
remained thoughtful for a while. “I know,” he 
finally said, “I have a great weakness — I make 
promises much too easily.” Then he got up and, 
looking very pleased with himself, he tapped: me 
on the shoulder as he added, “But I have the great 
strength not to keep my promises I”? 

This was one of the very few occasions when I 
heard Oncle Serge admit that he had weaknesses. 
I think he felt that he owed it to his art to main- 
tain and cultivate the public image of the eminent 
chef d’orchestre, even in his home. And he had very 
strong convictions regarding just what this public 
image should be. 

As soon as one saw him on stage, one became 
aware that a ritual was taking place. He was not 
a mere musician like the rest of us; he was a high 
priest, and the concert hall was his cathedral. 
And who will ever forget his entrance? No, 
“entrance” is too prosaic a word; it was an introit, 
a revelation of a great personality. But when he 
made music, the pose disappeared and the great- 
ness triumphed, for he felt that the music was 
sacred. Not only the performances but every 
rehearsal was a matter of cosmic importance, and 
he convinced each participant that this particu- 
Jar bit of music making, no matter how ordinary 
and casual it might appear, was far and away 
the most momentous event taking place at that 
time in the entire universe. This is what made 
working for him and with him such a privilege. 
He drew you into his circle of high priests. 


Ta baffling side of Koussevitzky’s personality 
was particularly apparent to the non-Russian 
group of orchestra men, collaborators, and stu- 
dents who, during the last thirty years of his life, 
were exposed to his eloquence, — the gigantic on- 
slaught of words which to most of them, alas, were 
barely comprehensible. For it was part of his 
personality that he dearly loved to ‘“‘prononce a 
speech,” as he called it. Every summer, at the 
_opening exercises of the Music Center at Tangle- 
wood, he prononced the “commencement” speech, 
for to him this was always the commencement of 
the school session. Many generations of Tangle- 
wood students sat through these speeches, which 
were fraught with references to the music for the 
maces (masses) or the lack of enthusiasm for 
Koussévitzky’s ideas on the part of some Sym- 
` phony trusty; for, to Oncle Serge, his twenty-five 
years in Boston seemed to consist of one long and 
determined crusade against these hapless trustees, 
who, Lord knows, tried to give him everything he 
ever asked for. -— 

To those who could and did communicate with 


him in Russian, he was truly eloquent, for his 
Russian was magnificent in its clarity, purity, and 
precision. The non-Russian contingent, however, 
was out of luck, for Sergei Alexandrovitch did not 
have a trace of that gift for languages which is 
supposedly typical of his compatriots. He uncon- 
sciously mixed German, French, and English with 
the most delicious effects. 

One of his standard heteroglot expressions, 
always addressed to the violin section of the 
student orchestra, was, “Kinder, you must change 
the bow so personne knows!’ And since this was 
always accompanied by a most eloquent move- 
ment of the right arm, the string players could not 
help but eventually produce that velvety and 
noiseless change of bow which was Koussevitzky’s 
specialty, an effect he could duplicate with any 
orchestra, student or professional, after Just a few 
rehearsals, I first heard this ‘“‘personne knows” 
phrase in Tanglewood, and was particularly de- 
lighted with it because it reminded me of another 
classic violin-playing expression which I had 
heard years earlier, at the Curtis. Institute of 
Music, from the eminent violin teacher Karl 
Flesch; namely, “the nearer the bridge the bow 
you play, the more she jumps by himself.” 

Every once in a while, Oncle Serge would 
become aware that the players had difficulty in 
understanding him. I remember one time when 
he was conducting the student group in Tangle- 
wood and wanted the cellos to produce a very 
soft, yet intensely singing tone. “‘Wetcher, weicher, 


_ Kinder,” he implored, “but without losing sub- 
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stahnce.’ The students tried various phrasing 
possibilities in an earnest, although fruitless search 
for what their leader had in mind. Finally, after 
some ten minutes of frustration, Koussie (as almost 
everybody called him behind his back) stopped, 
fixed the first stand players with an intense gaze, 
and very slowly and emphatically pronounced, 
“More . . . less.” That did it! 

It was bad enough that people could not under- 
stand him, but it was even worse when something 
complicated was reported to Koussevitzky in 
English. For he would listen to the report silently 
and then dismiss the man, who would leave with- 
out being aware that Oncle Serge had completely 
misunderstood him. The full danger of this trap 
dawned upon me quite early in my relations with 
Koussevitzky, at the opening of the new Theater 
Concert Hall in Tanglewood in the summer: of 
1941. When, as usual, the Berkshire Music Center 
began its teaching activities on a Monday, I was 
informed that on the following Thursday the 
opera department was expected to produce a few 
short scenes from Mozart’s operas for the solemn 
inauguration of the new building. Besides the 
musical offering there were also speeches, and Dr. 
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Herbert Graf, who was at the time the head of the 
opera department, made a number of short and 
very apropos remarks to the effect that this noble 
building was a symbol of the dawning of the new 
era when, instead of importing our traditions from 
Europe, we would begin to build and cultivate 
our own, specifically American traditions. At the 
end of the program, I made my way to Oncle 
Serge to find out whethér he was pleased with the 
operatic scenes which had been put together so 
very hastily. 

“The scenes were all right,’ I was told, in 
Russian, “but I will never forgive Dr. Graf for 
that speech.” 

“But, why, Oncle Serge, what do you mean?” 

“How dare he prononce a speech in my new 
teatr and say that we must import our traditions 
from Europe?” 

“But, Oncle Serge,” I protested, “he did not 
say that at all.” I assured him that Dr. Graf had 
said just the opposite. 

“Are you sure?” asked Oncle Serge. 

‘Absolutely positive.” 

“Well, that’s different,’ he said. And so he 
forgave Dr. Graf on that occasion, but I wondered 
about the countless occasions when there was no 
one around to rectify the wrong impression. A 
man could fall out of favor with Oncle Serge and 
never know the reason why. 

Because of my ability to communicate with 
Sergei Alexandrovitch in Russian, and also be- 
cause I was usually able to translate his multi- 
lingual pronouncements, I could often serve as a 
catalyst between the conductor and his many 
adjutants. But there were times when I also was 
completely baffled. There was one memorable 
faculty meeting in New York to which all the 
heads of departments were summoned and at 
which Oncle Serge imparted to us his new and 
grandiose plans concerning an annual Greek 
puhgahn, to be held in Tanglewood. He was going 
to build an amphiteair on the hill facing the lake, 
and there the puhgahn would take place with 
specially composed music and hundreds of par- 
ticipants, not to mention the tens of thousands of 
spectators. This went on for quite a while, and 


then Oncle Serge was called away for an im- 


portant long-distance phone call. All eyes turned 
to me in search of an explanation, for seemingly 
I had followed the speaker’s words with encourag- 
ing nods and understanding glances. To my 
embarrassment, I had to confess that puhgahn was 
not a Russian word and that I was just as much 
in the dark as the others. It was only much later 
that I realized he had been discussing a pageant. 

For some reason this puhgahn idea was sup- 
planted by another, less outlandish operatic plan. 
For a long time Koussevitzky had been dreaming 
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of personally leading a performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Queen of Spades, and finally, in the summer of 
1951, this plan was to be realized. The opera 
department of the Berkshire Music Center had 
proved its ability to cope with major works by 
such memorable productions .as those of Mozart’s 
Idomeneo and of Britten’s Peter Grimes and Albert 
Herring, and so Oncle Serge decided to conduct 
Pikovaya Dama at Tanglewood. At his request, I 
began to work on a suitable English version and 
to organize the details of the production. Being 
now fully aware of his linguistic limitations, I 
advised the other members of the production 
team not to communicate with the conductor 
unless I was present and thus able to prevent all 
misunderstandings. 

The wisdom of this decision became apparent 
during a session with the costume designer, Leo 
Van Witsen. I had by this time worked out a 
system of verbal communications which, in spite 
of its complication, seemed to function quite 
efficiently. There we were, sitting in Koussevitzky’s 
Brookline home, and whatever he said in English, 
I repeated in English and also in Russian; what- 
ever the designer said in English, I translated into . 
Russian; and whatever Oncle Serge said in Rus- 
sian, I naturally repeated in English. I did all 
this in sotto voce asides, and when Koussevitzky 
asked me why I kept repeating everything, I 
assured him that in this fashion the problems 
were Clarified for me and that I also made my own 
notations for future reference, both in English 
and in Russian. The idea that both Van Witsen 
and I were taking notes seemed to please Oncle 
Serge. 

Working with him on costumes, by the way, 
was always a very fascinating experience. He was 
enormously clothes-conscious in his personal life 
and was equally keenly aware of all details of 
theatrical apparel. His ideas regarding the style, 
cut, and color of every article of clothing in the 
Opera were precise and very.much to the point. 
We discussed in detail the dresses of Lisa and the 
old countess, and I was faithfully repeating every 
word spoken by the conductor and by Van Wit- 
sen. Finally we reached the question of Herman’s 
costume. Naturally, Herman would need a cape 
for the outdoor scenes. ‘‘What color would you 
like the cape to be?” asked Van Witsen, while I 
was Simultaneously translating Russian and writ- 
ing things down. “The cape should be dark 
green,” said Koussevitzky, and I repeated in 
Russian “dark-green cape.” Upon hearing this, 
Oncle Serge turned to me with flashing eyes. 
“Why are you writing down ‘dark green’?’’ he 
stormed in Russian. “You heard me say ‘dark 
gray’ quite clearly!’ He was thinking half in 
English, half in French, and said “dark gris,” 
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which had sounded like “dark green.” -I have 
often thought of the hundreds of “dark-green” 
misunderstandings which must have made Kousse- 
vitzky’s life miserable, not to mention the lives of 
the members of the administration and the long- 
suffering ‘‘trusties’’ of the orchestra. 


Waar I loved more than anything else was to 
watch Oncle Serge conduct orchestral rehearsals. 
And I was lucky to be one of the few who were 
granted this privilege. After I moved to Boston 
in 1942, for three or four seasons I gave weekly 
talks on the orchestral programs at the so-called 
symphony luncheons held in the Oval Room of 
the Copley Plaza. Since I obviously could not 
prepare talks on new, modern ‘works unless I had 
the opportunity to hear them in rehearsals, the 
orchestra committee made an exception for me. 
Koussevitzky’s zeal and his striving for the special 
results he wanted to obtain are well known. I was 
particularly impressed with his diligence in pre- 
paring and studying new compositions and his 
inspiring enthusiasm for them, which thus gave 


tion is not of the programmatic sort, but this was 
not to be mentioned —— he had been promoted to 
a sergeant, and there was no joking with the mili- 
tary during the war. 

Sam tried to sell the commanding officer the 
idea that the opening theme of the symphony was 
inspired by the sweep of the airplane’s wings, but 
the man was not to be put off with anything as 
feeble as that. To save the situation and to intro- 
duce an authentic touch of the Air Force, Barber 
finally decided to use the rhythm of the plane’s 
radio signal as an important musical ingredient of 
the slow movement of the symphony. The colonel 
was Charmed with the notion and, since there was 
no sense doing a thing halfway, ordered the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories to build a special instru- 
ment which would give the signal full musical 
possibilities by permitting the tone to be changed 
in pitch and intensity. 

Sam told me all this as we were sitting in the 
balcony of Symphony Hall listening to Oncle 
Serge rehearse the first movement of the piece. 
“But I am deathly afraid,” Sam added, “that 
Koussevitzky will refuse to use the new instrument, 


. and if he throws it out, it will be no joking matter 


the young composers a chance to hear their works - 


under exceptionally favorable conditions. Most of 
the new composers would participate in my sym- 
phony talks, in which I would interview them in 
front of the audience. It was an exciting era in 
my life and one replete with amusing incidents. 

One of the most unusual of these occurred in 
connection with Samuel Barber’s so-called Air 
Force Symphony. Sam Barber, whom I knew 
well, since we had been students together at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, was drafted during the 
war, became a corporal, and was assigned to the 
exciting task of collating the pages of the Army’s 
song books and band parts. This was just about 
the time when Shostakovich was reaping a harvest 
of publicity for his symphony dedicated to the 
defense of Leningrad, and some bright spirit 
among the Air Force colonels decided that what 
the Russians could do we could do. The choice 
fell upon Sam Barber, who was immediately taken 
away from his collating activities and told to 
compose a symphony depicting the glories and 
accomplishments of the U. S. Air Force. 

The colonel in charge of the project was a 
musical amateur and wanted some programmatic 
touches in the symphony. As a result, Barber was 
given a full taste of all possible aeronautic flying 
sensations on the most advanced aircraft, as well 
as detailed surveys of the machinery and com- 
munication systems of various types of planes, all 
this in the hope that he would discover musical 
connotations useful for symphonic treatment. As 
bad luck would have it, Barber’s style of composi- 
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for me. Unless that signal plays on that gadget, 
my military career is going to take a very sinister 
turn P? 

“But what makes you think,” I asked, “that 
Oncle Serge is going to dislike the machine?” 

“Well, you know how it is,” said Sam, “‘Stokow- 
ski is crazy about these new gadgets, and since one 
conductor’s electronics are another conductor’s 
poison, I am fearing the worst!” 

Oncle Serge, in the meantime, had finished 
rehearsing the first movement and was embarking 
on the second. After a few introductory measures, 
we heard the peep-pe-pe-peep of the radio signal. 
Koussevitzky stopped, frowned, started to say 
something, but then glanced at the clock and 
announced that it was time for the intermission. 

We went to the Green Room, where Oncle 
Serge was putting on a dry shirt, assisted by his 
faithful valet, Victor. ‘You know,” I said, trying 
to introduce the subject gently and unobtrusively, 
“this new instrument has a very interesting sound. 
It is sort of . . . inhuman. No, that is not the 
right word for it. Maybe — fleshless.” 

“No, no, not ‘inhuman,’ not ‘fleshless.? I know 
what you mean,” said Oncle Serge. He was in- 
ordinately fond of words, and one could usually 
quicken his interest by asking for the mot juste. 
“Not ‘inhuman’ — no, no, you mean... ab- 
strahct? That is it, abstrahct. Of course, that’s 
what’s wrong with it; the sound should be much 
more abstrahct/? Oncle Serge was excited by now. 
“Listen, Barber. We must make it much more 
abstrahct!” 
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Sam was delighted. He did not care how 
abstract the gadget was made to sound as long as it 
remained in the orchestra in the full solidity ‘of its 
Bell Telephone metal box. 

“Barber, why did you mark it mezzo forte?” 
asked Oncle Serge. “Go downstairs quickly and 
tell the man to play it pianissimo. Find out how 
to adjust it to pranissimo. . . . You marked it 
wrong. . . . Make it abstrahct, for heaven’s sake!” 
Koussevitzky loved nothing better than to tell 
young composers how to mark their music. We 
rushed to the stage to examine the abstract possi- 
bilities of the signal machine. It was calibrated 
from zero to one hundred, and was quite loud at 
eighty and barely audible at twenty-five or thirty. 
Finally Barber decided to set it at forty, since, if it 
were played softer than that, the Air Force colonel 


who was coming to the performance might have 


difficulty in hearing it clearly. The rehearsal re- 
sumed. Oncle Serge began the second movement 
from the beginning, listened to the signal motive, 
and then stopped the orchestra to ask the percus- 
sion player, “You have marked, it pranisstmo, yes?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. “It is right on forty.” 

“Not forte,” said Koussevitzky patiently. “It 
was forte before, but now I want it pianissimo.” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated the signal player. “Mr. 
Barber has changed it to forty, just as you asked.” 

“But, don’t you understand,” said Oncle Serge, 
beginning to lose his patience, “I don’t want it 
played forte!” 

“But Mr. Barber came down during the inter- 
mission and said you wanted to set it at forty.” 

“Who is conducting this orchestra?’ asked 
Oncle Serge, his face getting redder by the min- 
ute. “Mr. Barber or I? And I am telling you that 
I don’t want it played forte!” 

By this time I was running down the steps to 
the stage and managed to arrive there in time to 
whisper furiously to the percussion man, ‘“‘Set it at 
thirty-five and keep still, for heaven’s sake!” We 
almost lost a member of the Boston Symphony on 
that occasion, but we certainly saved the machine 
and Barber’s Army career. 


N. MATTER how long or how well I knew Oncle 
Serge, I could never predict just how he would 
react in any new situation or from what direction 
the next flash of lightning might strike. His atti- 
tude toward my operatic conducting provides an 
amusing illustration of this. From the very begin- 
ning of my work in Tanglewood, I was wondering 
just what would happen when Koussevitzky heard 
me conduct an opera. The reason why this ques- 
tion was delicate was that I had studied conduct- 
ing not with Oncle Serge but with Fritz Reiner. 
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Not that Oncle Serge had any special feelings 
against Reiner, but I knew well that all conductors 
are constitutionally allergic to each other, and my 
being a representative of an enemy camp while 
conducting in Tanglewood was a situation with 
disturbing possibilities. 

The first summer in Tanglewood things turned 
out rather well, in spite of the fact that what J 
actually became inveigled into was little short of 
insane. Since, in the summer of 1940, Tanglewood 
was still without an opera house, it was decided to 
produce Handel’s Acis and Galatea out of doors in 
the lovely formal gardens against that truly breath- 
taking background of the lake and the mountains. 
Both the orchestra and I were placed behind the 
bushes, where we were completely invisible to the 
audience. There was no harm in this, but: un- 
fortunately the singers and I were also completely 
hidden from each other. This was bad enough, 
but the wind proved even more of a problem: if it 
blew in one direction, I could not hear the singers; 
if it blew the other way, they could not hear the 
orchestra. The wind also played havoc with the 
music on the stands, so that we had to place special 
assistants at each stand to hold the scores and to 
turn the pages. Nor was this all. The rays of the 
sun blinded the musicians and threatened to melt 
the varnish on the violins. Each player had to be 
provided with sunglasses and protected by a large 
umbrella. 

It was a nightmare, but, by a miracle, on the 
afternoon of the show we had just the right kind 
of weather, and Oncle Serge was pleased and com- 
plimented me on the happy and relaxed sound of 
the orchestra and the smooth and easy manner in 
which everything seemed to have unrolled. He 
even suggested that we should repeat the perform- 
ance the following afternoon, but I had enough 
sense to veto this and not to tempt Providence. 

The net result of this hair-raising affair was that 
Oncle Serge had heard me conduct and that he 
had liked it. The following summer the situation 
was completely changed; now we had the fully 
equipped Theater Concert Hall, and at the end 
of the summer session a production of Mozart’s 
Così fan tutte was slated for the operatic consecra- 
tion of the wonderful new building. Came the 
night of the dress rehearsal. Koussevitzky ma- 
jestically strode down the aisle, enveloped in his 
famous black cape, and we were told to begin. 
The orchestra pit in the Theater Concert Hall is - 
purposely constructed in such a manner that nei- 
ther the conductor nor the instrumentalists can be 
seen by the audience, so I was not surprised when, 
in the middle of the overture, I saw Oncle Serge 
leaning over the balustrade of the pit and observ- 
ing our activities with great interest. The short 
opening scene followed immediately after the 
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overture, and then, while the scenery was being 
= changed, I jumped out of the pit and made my 
way to Oncle Serge, who was sitting near the 
center of the auditorium. It was apparent that he 
was greatly disturbed and upset; his countenance 
was clouded, and the blue vein over his left eye- 
brow, which we all knew only too well, was pulsat- 
ing ominously. 

“How was the ensemble? How was the bal- 
ance?” I queried, expecting the worst. 

“Both the ensemble and the balance are good,” 
he answered in a sepulchral tone of voice. 

“Please, Sergei Alexandrovitch,” I begged, not 
daring to address him by a more familiar appella- 
tion, “tell me what is wrong! Something is obvi- 
ously wrong. This is only the dress rehearsal. 
Maybe there is still time to rectify it.” 

He was silent for a long time. “Yes,” he said 
finally, “something is wrong, something is dis- 
gracefully wrong, and it is all your fault! How 
- can you? How could you?” I heard him saying, as 
if in a nightmarish dream. “That baseball bat 
—— that telephone pole! Break it into a thousand 
pieces and throw it away — fling it away!” 

At first I was mystified, but soon I saw it all, 
clear as day. My conducting stick, the baton 
that I learned to use in Fritz Reiner’s class, that 
nice, harmless stick with its thin cork handle was 
very different from Koussevitzky’s pencil-like 
baton, which he dangled between the middle 
finger and the ring finger of his right hand. Oncle 
Serge was hurt. His own faculty member, con- 
ducting in his theater, in Ais Tanglewood, having 
had a chance to observe fis technique, having 
access to Ars type of stick, and still using a different, 
foreign, wrong, disgraceful utensil! Needless to 
say, I destroyed the offending object right then 
and there and have never used one since. 

Oncle Serge was merciless to people who did 
not live up to his ideals of artistry or professional 
ethics, but for those whom ‘he kept in his sphere 
he had a great loyalty and rightly expected a com- 
parable loyalty from them. I think that I would 
have gone to the North Pole if he had decided to 
send me there. As a matter of fact, something of 
this sort almost came to pass. After resigning his 
post with the BSO, Oncle Serge did quite a bit of 
traveling, conducting orchestras in Europe and in 
Israel. A few days before his return from one of 
these tours, I received a telegram: EXPECT YOU FOR 
DINNER ON FRIDAY TO DISCUSS IMPORTANT PLANS. 
Needless to say, I was there, agog with curiosity. 
At dinner there was no talk about business, but 
afterward he asked me to sit down with him in the 
drawing room, where we could talk undisturbed. 

“I am sending you to Israel,” he said, without 
any preliminary exploration as to my wishes or 
my availability. “You will have to stay there for 


a year or two, for I want you to organize all the 
local forces, singers and choruses in particular. 
They have a fine orchestra in Israel, but we will 
need hundreds of vocalists, oratorio singers, 
operatic artists, and choristers. For I am prepar- 
ing an international festival. It will be the most 
grandiose festival ever conceived. I will have 
music composed especially for the occasion by 
many of the greatest living composers. It will be 
a tremendous event.” 

I was bewildered but impressed. “When will 
this actually take place?” I asked. 

He seemed surprised at my question. “Why, in 
the fall of 1952,” he said. “You know, of course, 
what great musical anniversary will be celebrated 


in 1952.” 
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The conversation was taking place in the spring 
of 1950, and I had not given any particular 
thought to the fall of 1952, but I did not expect 
too much trouble in guessing what great musical 
anniversary would justify the kind of international 
festival that Oncle Serge was dreaming up. I was 
used to questions of this sort and had the great 
composers and their dates clearly catalogued in 
my mind. “Give me a few seconds,” I said, “and 
I will figure out to what anniversary you are 
referring.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. He lit a cigarette and sat 
watching me intently while I was rapidly running 
back in periods of fifty years to catch a great name 
that had been born or had died in 1902, 1852, 
1802, and soon. When I reached 1402, I stopped, 
greatly puzzled. There was no one! For safety’s 
sake, I went down another hundred years and 
then repeated the whole process, Nobody turned 
up. There was Muzio Clementi, who was born in 
1752, and Giuseppe Sarti, who died in 1802, but it 
was useless to mention them in connection with a 
festival such as Oncle Serge had described. Finally 
I had to admit defeat. “I am sorry, Oncle Serge,” 
I said. “I give up. I cannot think of anyone. 
My mind is not functioning well. It must be that 
wonderful wine which we had for dinner.” 

“You cannot think of anyone?”? Oncle Serge 
said sadly, and the tears came to his eyes. He 
always cried when he was greatly moved. “Don’t 
you know?” he asked, taking out his handkerchief. 
“Don’t you know,” he repeated, “that in 1952 we 
will be commemorating the three thousandth 
anniversary of the death of King David?” 

It was a good thing that Oncle Serge was busy 
with his handkerchief and did not notice the look 
of startled unbelief that was written all over my 
face. And the astonishing thing is that, if he had 
not taken ill and passed away in June of 1951, 
there would have been a King David Festival in 
Israel, and do not for a moment doubt that I 
would have spent two years preparing it for him! 
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A CUB REPORTER'S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


sy RALPH McGILL 


A square-cul, powerful Georgian, Rapra McGrux has been editor of the Atlanta 


CONSTITUTION since 1942 and has long been respected for his courage and integrity. 


In the following account he tells of his initiation into polities when, as a cub re- 


porter, he was assigned to cover an election campaign presided over by Boss Crump. 


Whenever I hear the phrase “ personal journal- 
ism,” I think of Major Edward Bushrod Stahl- 
man, and the newspaper days in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and of the time I was fired from my job as 
a cub political writer on the Nashville Banner. 

When he died in August of 1930, Major Stahl- 
man had been owner and publisher of the Banner 
since 1885. In all those years the paper mirrored 
not so much the news as it did his personality and 
convictions. Always on the attack, he gloated in 
victory and never asked quarter or whined in 
defeat. Politics was his passion, but he was always 
an independent, never affiliated with party or 
faction but fiercely supporting a candidate. He 
was ruthless and merciless in his opposition. Both 
affection for him and distaste of him were intense. 
He was picturesque in appearance, his thick, long, 
silver-gray hair combed gracefully and neatly 
back to his shoulders. He walked with a sort of 
rolling gait, employing. an unusually heavy stick 
with a curved handle, because of a crippled foot 
suffered as a boy. 

It was his custom to pick a young reporter from 
the staff and make a political writer of him as a 
backstop for the veteran who ordinarily covered 
the Statehouse. The managing editor, Marma- 
duke Beckwith Morton, informed me that I had 
been selected, and I went to the Major’s office in 
the Stahlman Building, two blocks from the news- 
paper office, for my first instructions. 
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The year was 1922, and the great political feud 
was raging between the Major and Colonel Luke 
Lea, owner of the morning paper, The Tennessean. 
The Colonel housed his paper in a building for- 
merly occupied by a gambling house known as the 
Southern Turf. (Nashville, in that period, was a 
city with gambling houses, a sprawling red-light 
district back of the Capitol, and a Western spirit 
somewhat like that of Chicago.) The dislike be- 
tween Colonel Lea and Major Stahlman had been 
so intense when World War I began that the 
Colonel, recalling that his political foe had been 
born in Germany, attempted to have him in- 
terned as an enemy alien. It was a petty and 
unworthily bombastic try, employed chiefly for 
local headlines, but it made the feud bétween the 
two publishers a bitter one. 

The Banner was printed in those days in a three- 
story structure that once had been a furniture 
store. The city room was on the second floor and 
was reached by a stairway. All but the more 
timorous reporters kept loaded pistols in their 
scarred old desks, along with a bottle of bourbon 
whisky. Nashville was legally dry, but there was a 
plentiful supply of red liquor brought in by boot- 
leggers from neighboring Kentucky. Legend had 
it that one day the Leas would come surging up» 


the stairway with revolvers drawn and the shoot- 


ing would begin. All this was very thrilling to a 
cub reporter just out of Vanderbilt University. 
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In a way, I guess, we lived our own Western TV 
stories. | 

Old Man Marmaduke Morton, a tall, thin 
martinet, was a Kentuckian who had worked 
under “ Marse Henry” Waterson on the Courier- 
Journal. He was rarely seen without a cane- 
stemmed corncob pipe in his mouth. The three 
drawers of his desk contained loose, dark-leaf 
twist tobacco cut for his half dozen or more pipes 
and a pair of .32 Smith and Wesson revolvers, 
which he kept as secretly as possible, apparently 
not knowing that most of the staff was armed. 

Major Stahlman spoke every election year in 
the city primary campaign. The meetings were 
held at night, and the speaker’s stand was a mobile 
pickup truck with holders on each side for two 
kerosene flares. I was assigned to cover the Major. 
Before I left the office Old Man Morton always 
called me aside and handed me one of the pistols, 


which I stuck inside my pants at the waist so that 


the summer seersucker coat would button over it. 

I can still smell the stink of hot kerosene. The 
moths and a peculiarly offensive hard-shelled 
beetle would circle the flames in great swarms. 
The red shadows would flicker on the faces of the 
crowd with an effect both weird and exciting. It 
never occurred to me, standing there making 
notes on a wad of copy paper, that I was both body- 
guard and reporter, but I guess I was. There were 
always police about. They knew that the reporters 
carried revolvers, and one of them, Sergeant Ed 
Wright, would walk up to me and ask, ‘What’s 
that bulge there at your waist?” “An extra pencil, 
Sergeant,” Pd reply. “Be careful and don’t let 
it shoot you in the foot,” he’d say and go away 
laughing loudly. At the end of the speaking, when 
the Major was safely gone, Ed Wright would hunt 
me up and say, “‘ Get that thing back to the office.” 
He didn’t laugh then. 

We reporters all loved the Major because he 
was such a reckless and courageous fighter. Life 
was on a higher, exhilarating plateau when he 
was carrying the fight to the opposition. He 
wanted to be quoted exactly with none of the 
brimstone omitted. If he identified an opponent 
as a scoundrel fitted more for a penitentiary cell 
than public office, he wanted it printed that way. 
There must have been libel laws in those days, but 
politicians never invoked them. There was a 
legend in Tennessee, coming down from Andrew 
Jackson’s time, that a gentleman didn’t sue. 


Arise a few weeks, Major Stahlman sent me on 
the road with a Luke-Lea-supported Memphis 
attorney, Gus Fitzhugh, who was contesting for 
the Democratic nomination to the U.S. Senate 
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seat held by Kenneth D. (“ Kaydee”) McKellar, 
also of Memphis. McKellar had blocked the Lea 
efforts to have Major Stahlman declared an 
enemy alien. Thus, the lines were drawn in bit- 
terness and revenge. 

Before sending me to join Fitzhugh, the Major 
told me to count every crowd and report its exact 
number. He also wanted me to note every catcall 
and the response to each point. In brief, I was to 
do a hatchet job on Mr. Fitzhugh, although the 
language was not then enriched with that phrase. 
I went at it with great enthusiasm and succeeded 
rather well. I recall that in Tullahoma a delega- 
tion visited my hotel room after the speech and 
tried to send me out of town on the midnight 
train. The sheriff, summoned by the hotel mana- 
ger, stopped us in the lobby and restored me to 
my room. The feeling grew so intense that the 
paper’s business suffered. The circulation and 
business managers suggested to the Major that 
he might ease up. 

“Young men,” said the Major, “this is my 
newspaper. If I want to float it down the Cum- 
berland River on a raft, I will do so.” That ended 
that. 

The campaign traveled mostly on day trains 
and stopped at small country hotels. Often I 
found myself seated just across the aisle on the 
train from Mr. Fitzhugh or at the same breakfast 
table with him at about 5:30 or 6:00 A.M., with a 
sleepy waitress trying to serve us before the early 
train left. Fitzhugh used to lash out at the Major 
and me in his speeches. He had to do that. But I 
learned to honor him for never making a personal 
issue of it off the platform. The schedule was a 
strain, broken by occasional open dates in speeches 
and a return to Nashville and the Banner. 

My stories were satisfactory, the Major said. 
They were top play on page one every day. They 
reported that local leaders everywhere predicted 
Fitzhugh’s defeat, that he frequently had been 
jeered, and that his speeches were flat. 

This was all true, especially the latter charge. 
Fitzhugh was a very successful corporation lawyer 
and a man of some wealth. He was heavy-set, of 
average height, with a nice face, but he could 
never really break out of his shell of dignity and 
reserve. The more he tried, the more apparent it 
was that he was trying — and failing. He had no 
gift for small talk, and he was not at ease before 
the shirt-sleeved farmers and their families who 
filled the sultry courtrooms or gathered in some 
grove around a platform of new-sawed lumber to 
hear political candidates. Such ease is acquired 
only through experience, and it is not even dis- 
tantly related to the confident mien which an 
attorney may assume arguing a case before a jury 
or a judge. 
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BOSS CRUMP’S TOWN: A CUB REPORTER’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


Invective at that time was even more an effec- 


tive weapon than now. Fitzhugh didn’t know. 


how to use this sort of firepower, and his instincts 
were against it. One week, he began to charge 
that McKellar was nothing more than a messenger 
boy in the Senate and declared that the great 
state of Tennessee needed a man who could pro- 
vide-some leadership and stature. “Tennessee,” 
he would cry, waving his right arm in an old- 
fashioned flailing gesture; “deserves more than a 
messenger boy.” 

There was some truth in this. McKellar paid 
great attention to letters from constituents. He 
was forever badgering the various departments 
with petty requests and complaints received in let- 
ters. Whatever legislation he introduced was 
worked out with Ed Crump and his associates, 
McKellar almost literally was a messenger boy 
for Crump and the voters. This was, of course, his 
political strength. 

It was not my opinion that the Fitzhugh charge 
was in any degree effective. If anything, it made 
Fitzhugh seem a little pompous to be suggesting 
that he, an awkward, unentertaining speaker, was 
really a great statesman. But it seemed to sting 
McKellar. He bided his time until a Saturday 
when he spoke at the Middle Tennessee rural town 
of Sparta. The courtroom was packed with farm- 
ers and their wives. McKellar was an old pro. 
He had been schooled in Crump’s Memphis 
classes for years before being promoted to the 
Senate. A medium-tall, square-faced man, with 
modest paunch adding senatorial dignity to his 
silhouette, he was afflicted with a heavily veined, 
enlarged nose which suggested a man addicted to 
drink. Actually, he was a teetotaler and rarely 
failed to tell the rural audiences that he had prom- 
ised his mother never to drink and had kept his 
word. Cynics, looking at the nose, sat always in 
the seat of the scornful. 

He was, all in all, a true politician and knew all 
the old tricks of the campaign trade. He employed 
one at Sparta to disembowel the already feeble 
Fitzhugh. In Sparta there lived a gentle old cou- 
ple who, when their son had been reported missing 
in the first action by U.S. troops in the great war 
against the Kaiser, had wired Senator McKellar 
for assistance. 

After the usual ritual of introduction and re- 
marks was out of the way, the Senator, who but 
for the nose would have resembled a pious deacon, 
reduced his voice to a sort of confidential whinny. 

“I see,” he said, “two old friends of mine in the 
front row.” He pointed and named them. He 
asked them to stand, and they did, and the crowd 
applauded. “ You all know them,” he said. “‘ Now, 
my opponent has called me a messenger boy, and 
I want to confess it. During the great war to 


make the world safe for democracy, their fine son 
was reported missing. His sorrowing parents 
wired me. Ladies and gentlemen, when I received 
that wire in Washington I did not telephone the 
War Department. I did not send my clerk.. I did 
not wait and order a cab. I put my hat on my 
head and walked over there and I said to the 
Secretary of War, ‘I want to learn the fate of this 
fine Tennessee boy, and I want it quick? I went 
back again and again until they let me know he 
was wounded but would live, and then I wired 
them he was safe and would come back to their 
arms.” ‘He paused, his hand held high, so that the 
sound of weeping could be heard, and then he 
brought his hand down sharply as he said, in a 
great, shouting voice, “If that is being a messenger 
boy, I thank God for the title!” 

The roar that followed was mighty and long. 
The Sparta courthouse box was safe. 

Toward the end of the campaign a great Mc- 
Kellar rally was held in Memphis. It followed by 
a night or so the one for Fitzhugh, and I stayed 
over for it. Fitzhugh had a good crowd, which 
filled a large downtown theater. The rally was a 


‘dignified success, although there was an uneasy 
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sense of futility about it. But the Crump machine 
turned out a torrent of people and sound for 
‘* Kaydee.” 

Ed Crump, a tall, thin man of velvet-covered 
arrogance, had created a sort of oligarchy as a 
front for the more sordid operations of his organ- 
ization. He attracted some good names and 
reputations for his major candidates. He saw to it 
that the tax rate was low, that government was 
efficient, and that patronage went to the faithful. 
A card-index file of every citizen, his job, family, 
church, probable income, and credit status, was 
in his offices. Ward and precinct meetings were 
held regularly. Newcomers to Shelby County or 
Memphis, the county seat, had a prompt call from 
one of the precinct workers, who arranged for 
the water and gas connections to be made quickly 
and for an invitation to be issued to a “‘neighbor- 
hood party.” At most of these, sandwiches and 
coffee were served, although in some wards liquor 
flowed. The organization made sure that eligible 
voters were registered and, more important, that 
they voted. In Mr. Crump’s Memphis, the Negro 
was a Democrat, and he voted. There was never 
any restriction against Negroes’ voting so long as 
they voted right. I never believed the Crump 
machine stuffed boxes. It didn’t need to be so 
crude. It got out the vote. 

Crump, when I first met him and saw him 
operate in my cub days, had an aura of romance 
about him. He was the first political boss I ever 
knew. He always took care to see that the “news- 
paper boys” arriving with candidates were “looked 
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after.” A justice of the peace, whom we all knew 
as Louie, usually was assigned to us. We'd go late, 

after rallies, to the Silver Slipper or another night 
place for dinner and the floor show. It was during 
prohibition, but liquor and gambling flourished. 

No bills were rendered. 

It was Mr. Ed’s town. William Handy, one of 
the most successful and original jazz composers, 
first began to compose about Mr. Crump in Pee 
Wee’s Beale Street saloon. 


Mister Crump won’t “low no easy riders here, 
Mister Crump won’t ’low no easy riders here... 3 


The romantic idea of Ed Crump lasted maybe a 
month or two, though, actually, there wasn’t 
much choice. Fitzhugh and McKellar had no 
real issue between them save that one was anti- 
Crump. There was an idea abroad that McKellar 
might be defeated by the upstate vote. Well before 
the summer was over I would have preferred 
Fitzhugh, for all his fatuousness, but for my loyalty 
to and delight in the feud. 

It was just after the big Memphis rally that I 
got fired. Marmaduke B. Morton was an inflexible 


sort of man. He had a rule that every reporter | 


had to be at his desk-at 7 a.m. After one warning, a 
second offense meant firing. I managed a second 


one during one of the breaks in the campaign and 


was fired. I had-no excuse and no defense. I 
checked out, drew my pay, and went up to tell 
Major Stahlman good-by. I told him it had been 
fun and that I was sure McKellar was safe. He 
heard me out. He said never a word, but stood 
and took his hat and cane from a hall tree rack. 

“Come with me,” he said. 

I followed him out. We took the elevator down 
to the street floor. We walked down Third Avenue 
to the Banner and climbed the -stairs to the city 
room. Neither he for I had spoken since we left 
his office. He walked to where Old Man Morton 
sat wreathed in acrid smoke. 
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“Morton,” he said, in a voice which crackled, 
“I want you to know this boy is working for me. 
He will come and go as he pleases, and he will be 
responsible only to me. Is that understood?” 

Old Man Morton nodded. 

The Major turned and went out. 

I returned to the road. McKellar won the 
nomination by almost ninety thousand votes. I 
was glad for the Major, but I had learned that 
McKellar was a machine-made mossback and 
that Boss Ed Crump was, after all, not really a 
romantic figure, as he had seemed, but a corrupt 
and corrupting boss. The feud had lost its savor, 
and I left Nashville not long thereafter with the 
hurt between Marmaduke B.. Morton and me 
entirely healed. 

I had somehow made a step in coming of age. 
Looking back, I realize there is something of the 
Major in me. I do not hold with his extreme, 
almost compulsive partisanship. But I believe in 
being strongly partisan on issues which require a 
choice. ‘That constitutional freedom of the press 
guarantee is in there-for just one reason — to 
enable newspapers to speak out. Also, it seems 
important that newspapers should have, as the 
Major had, an acute sense of right and wrong. 
There are some newspapers which are mute and 
others which carefully engage only editors with 
chronic laryngitis. But there comes a time in all 
controversies when one must hit the issue right on 
the nose or turn tail and die a little. The Major’s 
style was to walk right out of his corner when the 
bell rang and throw his Sunday punch. This, I 
learned, often leaves a man vulnerable to a hard 
counter. Sometimes it is better to spar for a while 
or back away for a good look. But finally the issue 
must be hit hard. In the Major’s day it was 
easier. The owners of papers were themselves 
vigorously partisan. The people didn’t get much 
news. The facts and issues were beclouded. But 
the people did know there was a fight. 
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PETER, USTINOU 


Playwright and aclor, masier mimic and monologist, 
Prerer Ustinov embarked a year ago on a series of 
extraordinary tales which appeared in seven successive 
issues of the arLaNtic. With some additional ma- 
terial, they were published last fall in book form under 
the title ADD A DASH oF PIry. This ts the second in a 


new sequence, exclusive and certainly unpredictable. 


L. was in the winter of 1927 that Mitzi’s dream 
came true. The little girl from the outskirts of 
Kekesféhervar made her debut in an operetta 
written by the great Imre Dobos himself. Mali- 
cious tongues whispered that, in order to attain 
her ends, she had had to give herself to Dobos, 
and, unfortunately, as is so often the case, the 
malicious tongues were quite right. However, 
she sang prettily, caused Dobos’ fourth divorce, 
and the score, fired no doubt by love and a blaze 
of sudden youth in the afternoon of life, was ac- 
claimed a masterpiece of its kind. 

Mitzi had always been attracted by operetta, 
and even in her school days she knew all the tunes 
and all the words of the current hits. Her first 
sweetheart, Lajos Palotai, was a mild, long-haired 
fellow, painfully myopic, whose tastes ran to more 
serious music; but to oblige his black-eyed para- 
mour he hammered out the frivolous melodies on 
the upright piano. Together, on the banks of 
lustrous summer rivers,.in small cafés, they fabri- 
cated her dream. She would be a great, great 
singer. His role in the dream was never quite 
clear, but he was too much in love and too timid 
to lay claim to any definite pigeonhole in her am- 
bitions. He was flattered just to sit and listen and 
hold hands. 

When she was eighteen, she went to Budapest. 


Stage setting designed by Bernhard Pankok. 
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Lajos saw her off at the station, without misgivings 
but with a jungle of sadness in his heart, which he 
tried manfully to disguise with awkward gallantry. 
The audition led to the four-poster bed in the 
Dobos villa, by way of a candle-lit restaurant with 
gypsies and a night ride in an open Hispano-Suiza. 

Lajos came up for the premiére of Caravan Love 
and.sat alone in a box which Mitzi had charmingly 
reserved for him. The story of the operetta was 
not marked by the shedding of any startlingly new 
light on the gypsy problem, nor did the music 
show signs of any but melodic gifts. In the first 
act, a wandering Romany band encamped un- 
wittingly on the estate of a Prince, who happened 
to be celebrating his betrothal by allowing his 
disreputable hussar friends to behave badly in the 
ancestral halls. In the second act, the hussars 
went hunting and came across the gypsies. Their 
legitimate fury against people who: don’t live in 
castles stopped abruptly when the Prince clapped 
eyes on the gypsy King’s daughter, played by 
Mitzi. Against the background of a hummed 
czardas, he sang the aria All Alone .a Flower 
Bloom’d in Autumn, which subsequently became a 
favorite encore piece for strident tenors the world 
over. Forgetting his own engagement to the 
Countess Etelka, a buxom blonde in white fur, he 
courted Mitzi with the relentless verve of a talented 
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cavalry officer. The gypsy King admonished his 
daughter, in a resonant bass voice, Beware of the 
Love of Princes, imploring her to go on wandering 
and making clothes pegs and to choose a mate 
from her own kind. When his arguments proved 
unconvincing, he locked her in her caravan. 

By night, the Prince, dressed in tatters with a 
gay bandeau around his head, crept into the en- 
campment and serenaded his beloved with the 
celebrated Schatzchen, My Heart Beats in Your 
Breast. Here Mitzi really came into her own by 
answering him in the world-shaking hit Your 
Voice Is Like a Symphony. It all ended happily with 
a variation on the Sabine women, a rhapsody to 
Hungarian integration, in which hussars carried 
joyously struggling gypsy maidens in their arms, 
while the grimly conservative King of the zingari 
found himself swept by the pervading mood of 
amatory abandon onto the heaving bosom of the 
Countess Etelka. 

The applause was rapturous, and it was a trem- 
bling, tearful Lajos who clutched Miutzi’s hands 
in the flower-filled dressing room afterwards. He 
was a little disconcerted by the fact that they 
could not dine together, but she had a prior 
commitment with the great Dobos (“‘Business, you 
understand, my heart’s darling’’). Still, he said he 
understood, which wasn’t true, but he was the 
type to say so. 

He saw little of her for the next week, since 
Dobos seemed to have an incredible amount of 
business to transact. After ten days the situation 
was further complicated, not by a hardening in 
Lajos’ attitude or by an increase in her lover’s 
attentions, but by the fact that she suddenly fell 
in love with Ferenc Ferencsi, the high tenor play- 
ing the part of the Prince in the operetta. She was 
not the kind of woman who could be serenaded 
and kissed every night without allowing it to affect 
her. l 

Dobos was livid, since he was both very impor- 
tant and no longer young. “Damned ingratitude!” 
he snorted, and allowed the echo of his cri de coeur 
to ricochet off every coffeehouse wall in Budapest. 
Lajos felt for him. ; 

One evening, soon afterwards, the young and 
dissolute Prince Szent-Mihaly sent an enormous 
bouquet of flowers to the stage door. It was fol- 
lowed the next night by one even larger. The 
inevitable ensued; more violins, a convenient 
moon, yet another hectic night ride — this time in 
an open carriage with a coat of arms on the door 
and a couple of bored dragoons galloping along- 
side — and a huge, creaking bed in which genera- 
tions of Szent-Mihalys had died, made love, and 
been born. 

Ferencsi began to sing very flat in his depression, 
sharp in moments of anger. Both Lajos and 
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Dobos felt for him. After a while, however, Prince 
Szent-Mihaly was severely reprimanded by his 
terrible mother and dispatched to Monte Carlo as 
a punishment. It was at this very moment that 
Dobos chose to be intoxicated by the beauty of 
another girl he had auditioned, and he declared to 
the press that he had discovered the voice of the 
century. The double humiliation was too much 
for Mitzi to bear. In an orgy of contrition, she 
confessed all to Lajos, and they held hands again. 

Life, she reflected, is like that. What she meant 
was that life is like an operetta. The sophistication 
of an elderly roué’s love, the wit and sparkle of his 
crooned conversation, the popping of champagne 
corks, the giggles charged with the hysteria of 
desire as the waxed mustaches of a Prince tickled 
her naked shoulder, the heart intent on imminent 
surrender being led through the caverns of sen- 
suality by the feverish strains of a tearful violin — 
did it all lead to happiness, to fulfillment? No, no, 
and no again. True love was to be found at the 
end of Act Three, in poverty, wrapped in the 
stained frock coat of a struggling music teacher, 
old faithful, who had stood by and suffered in 
silence while she, the volatile, irresistible fly-by- 
night, had drunk deeply from the spangled cup of 
illusion. 


N. SOONER had she felt this profound sense of 
purification than she began to find the inarticu- 
late, indecisive Lajos distinctly boring. He had 
served his purpose for the moment. She had 
blurted out her confession, and he had just smiled 
through his tears as though a prodigal spirit were 
returning to the fold. Her conscience was clear 
again. The Budapest triumph was repeated in 
Vienna, but with an Austrian tenor with whom 
she fell in love because it was part of the plot. She 
also captivated the notorious modernist composer, 
Manfred Von Ilch, who wrote to a thirteen-tone 
ladder of his own invention, thereby exciting the 
implacable hatred of those who were religiously 
addicted to a ladder of merely twelve tones. With 
the pathetic lack of discrimination shown by most 
great men when they fall in love, the otherwise 
unswerving Dr. Von Ilch decided that Mitzi had 
exactly the right timbre for his troubled muse and 
wrote expressly for her his fragmentary Veer 
Grausame Lieder (“Four Cruel Songs”), based on 
the chants of medieval flagellants and scored for 
female sprechstimme, electric guitar deliberately 
distorted by low voltage, cheese grater, castanets, 
and four whips of different sizes. The only per- 
formance of the work was a disaster, since Mitzi, 
once confronted by an audience, could not resist 
imposing a most ingratiating expression on her 
face, and consequently this penetrating adventure 
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into the gloomy fathoms of human subconscious- 
ness became instead merely comical, a commient 
on itself from some avant-garde revue. The more 
the audience tittered, the more coy Mitzi became, 
and soon afterwards Dr. Von Ilch took his life, 
leaving nothing but an enigmatic letter in Latin. 

Once more the prey of a deliciously tragic feel- 
ing of guilt, Mitzi summoned Lajos to Vienna. 
She told him she was desperately alone, which was 
a feeling she always had when an attachment had 
just ended and before she had had time to estab- 
lish another one. The long-suffering Lajos looked 
deep into her eyes and said to her: “Mitzi, one 
day you will realize my worth. You smile now, 
because you are kind. But one day there will be 
no one ~—the princes, the composers, the tenors, 
they will all have gone. Then you will stir the pot 
of memory, searching for someone to whom you 
can turn. Suddenly your face will light up. You 
will call my name, and it will be forever.” 

“It is forever now,” she said, her eyes wide and 
innocent, as though she had been unaccountably 
misunderstood. 

“I believe you,” he lied, tears of emotion form- 
ing in his eyes, “and I will stay with you, abandon- 
ing the little class I was building up in Budapest.” 

“Class? What class?” She became coquettish. 
“I never did know what you did in your spare 
time. I was absurdly jealous. What class?” 

“Piano and Theory.” 

“How interesting.” 

**You’re not serious.” 

Mitzi flashed. “Pll show you how serious J am 
tomorrow. We will dine together at Sacher’s 
after the theater, and we will make plans, huge 
plans, as we did in the old days.” 

When Lajos arrived at the restaurant, hesaw 
Mitzi dining with an elderly gentleman. He 
retired in confusion to the foyer and wrote a note 
reminding her of their date. Nervously he gave it 
to a waiter and sat down to await developments. 
After a seeming eternity, the waiter returned with 
a card, on which was written: 

“Dearest friend, I tried to reach you every- 
where, without success. Not tonight, my Lajos, 
not thts week. I am with Mr. Nate Schiffnick of 
New York. May be most important for doth of us. 
Your /ittle goose, Mitzi.” 

Lajos left the restaurant sick at heart. 

Caravan Love opened in New York late in 1931, 
presented by Wyant and Schiffnick and starring 
Mitzi and Diego de la Luna, a silent star who had 
drifted into musical comedy when it was discovered 
that his speaking voice was impossibly high for the 
villainous roles he was cast in, although his soaring 


lyric singing voice fitted him admirably for the 


part of the Prince on Broadway. By the time the 


heroic Lajos had arrived in the United States on. 


LIFE IS AN OPERETTA 


the Hungarian quota, Mitzi had not only tri- 
umphed in the operetta but had also had her 
affair with Diego de la Luna. In their transports 


.of passion, he had murmured in Spanish while she 


had shrieked in Hungarian, since their mutual 
knowledge of English was quite inadequate forthe 
purpose of communication. 


Lao arrived at the theater on his first evening 
in America and was told that Miss Mitzi Somlos 
could receive no visitors. When he tried to. buy a 
ticket at the box office, he was told that there were 
none, and if there were, they would cost the earth. 
Without the means of bribery, he loitered miser- 
ably around the building until the performance 
was over and then stood by the stage door with a 
couple of neurotic autograph hunters who had 
staring, imbecile eyes and who talked to them- 
selves. 

One by one the other actors emerged, inter- 
spersed with members of the orchestra carrying 
their instruments. Eventually Mitzi came out, 
drowned in expensive sables, drenched in a mist 
of perfume, on the arm of elderly, sallow Mr. 
Schiffnick, who wore tails. For a moment Mitzi’s 
eyes met those of Lajos, and she looked away 


‘quickly, more irritated than surprised, and bent 


‘est coldness and annoyance.. 


low to step into the limousine which was to carry 
her and her bald Prince Charming to an evening 
of delight. 

The very next day, at a quiet reception of some 
four hundred guests, Mitzi and Nate Schiffnick 
were married on the roof of a fashionable hotel. 
Everything was done in the best of taste and with 
that commendable restraint which marked all of 
Mr. Schiffnick’s artistic .ventures. An organ was 
played by a lady in top hat and tails but little 
else. The lights in the organ changed color ac- 
cording to the mood of the service. A cake in the 
shape of Mitzi was wheeled in, and Mr. Schiffnick 
cut it, permitting himself lewd but friendly re- 
marks to his many acquaintances with every in- 
cision of the knife. 

That night Lajos was at the stage door again, 
and he managed to say the word “Mitzi” as she 
emerged onto the pavement. This time she did 
not ignore him. She looked at him with the great- 
“You understand 
nothing. Nothing,” she said. 

Lajos trembled with an anger he had never felt 
before. “I understand what you do not!” he cried. 
“Life is not an operetta. It cannot be lived as 
though it were!’ ` 

“Is this man annoying you, honey?” asked Mr. 
Schiffnick. 

Ves”? 
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“Burger |” . 

The stage door man appeared and passed a 
menacing remark. 

“Remember,” shouted the retreating Lajos, 
“you will suffer more than I! Good-by, forever!” 

Two weeks later, as the direct result of recklessly 
attempting to live the life of a younger man, Mr. 
Schiffnick died. His funeral, arranged by his erst- 
while partner, Mr. Wyant, was as majestic as his 
marriage had been devout. The music of his 
greatest hits was played by a huge orchestra 
throughout the service. Mr. Wyant did his old pal 
proud. When the will was read, however, it was 
discovered, to the general surprise and to Mitzi’s 
horror, that he had left nothing but debts. Schiff- 
` nick had been a spendthrift, a man excited by 
dangerous living from day to day, and a bit of a 
crook. Those closest to him were all agreed that 
he died just in time to escape the massive retribu- 
tion which had been building up over the years to 
strike him. Some people even began to call him 
“Lucky Nate Schiffnick” after his death. 

Mitzi dressed from head to foot in black and 
wept frequently, as though to convince herself 
that her marriage to the man who had seemed to 
have been fashioned from yellowed ivory in both 
life and death had been the inevitable result of 
true love. Although she would never admit it, 
she always thought of her father’s death when 
tears were called for. People were suspecting that 
she was a better actress off the stage than on. 


T first flush of success began to fade, and soon 
Caravan Love was tottering along on the very brink 
of loss. The Budapest papers, which Mitzi’s 
brother sent her, spoke of her great success in the 
New World. She was quickly caught between 
reality and legend. It was impossible for her to 
return now. As soon as the New York run ended, 
she went out on the road and milked the property 
until there was no more life left in it. She still 
dressed in mourning out of reverence for the man 
she hardly knew. 

Soon she was haunting the agents’ offices, but 
gypsy maidens were no longer an everyday neces- 
sity, and her command of the English language 
remained doggedly unimproved. Money ran 
short, and her past love of goulash and Sacher- 
torte began to take its toll. By the day she grew 
stouter, stockier. Men no longer fell for her. She 
fell for them, and in the chase she frightened them 
by her determined brightness, her brittle peals of 
artificial laughter, her languorous airs of fatal love, 
which seemed to be based on techniques rejected 
by Mata Hari as old-fashioned. She thought of 
suicide, not seriously but romantically. 
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One night, while she was sitting dejectedly in 
her one-room apartment, there was a knock on the 
door. It could only be a creditor, she told herself. 
At the third knock, she tiptoed to the switch and 
turned off the lights. No use. The knocking 
continued. Preparing some choice invective, she 
flung open the door. | 

“Lajos!” 

She hid her face. “Don’t look at me. I am old 
and ugly.” 

“You are twenty-nine,” said Lajos, “and more 
beautiful than ever.” 

“Where have you been? And how did you find 
me?” . 

“I always knew where you were. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Columbus. I even knew that your 
marriage wouldn’t last. I didwt guess that the 
end would be so abrupt, so terrible, but I knew 


‘something would happen.” 


“How did you know?” she asked mysteriously, 
since she had a predilection for the occult, perhaps 
because she had depicted a gypsy for so long. 

“I knew, because there is justice in this world,” 
he replied magnificently, ‘‘and because I was 
waiting.” 

Heartened by this show of generosity, she could 
afford herself a little. bitterness. “You know he 
left not a penny.” 

“I know.” 

“He was not much to look at, but he had a 
heart of gold.” 

“But why, why, did you marry him?” 

This was what Mitzi had been waiting for, the 
question which provoked all her frustrated theatri- 
cal talents, 

“Because I was a fool,” she hooted, “ʻa fool. 
Like a butterfly, I was drawn to the flame. I was 
a little Magyar Cinderella dazzled by the bright- 
ness of the ball, and I lived my dream to the full!” 

For the next hour, Lajos could not manage to 
say a word, so torrential was the storm of conven- 
tional images which blasted his eardrums. She 
postured, she hid her face, only to reveal it again 
more dramatically, she played her version of 
Camille to a crowded gallery, she sang a few 
snatches in a carefully broken voice, she threw 


herself on a divan, rolled onto the floor in an act 


of nunlike self-mortificdtion, then rose violently to 
her feet and defied the world, her mascara running 
down her face like the reflection of prison bars. At 
length, even her energy attained its limits, and she 
sat heaving on a kitchen chair, the hair on her 
forehead matted with perspiration, her buxom 
frame rocked with uncontrollable nervous spasms. 

“Marry me,” said Lajos. 

She held out a hand which was prematurely 
blue veined, like an old lady’s. “Dearest boy,” 
she murmured. 
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= Lajos rose and spoke in a pallid voice. “I work 
as music critic on the Hungarian weekly paper.” 

“You can’t live on that.” 

He stammered, “I also wash dishes at the 
Come-n-Gettit Steak House.” 

The tears welled into her dark eyes again. 

Embarrassed, he added, “I have written out my 
address if you should need me.” And, placing a 
piece of paper on the table, he left. 

She stared after him vacantly, then gazed into 
the mirror. Quickly she tidied herself up, replaced 
the powder, the rouge, the mascara, the lipstick, 
and then examined herself with a look of enig- 
matic fascination. 

“I am not old enough to marry Lajos,” she 
reflected. 


Fix road downhill was the more painful for 


being gradual. When money ran out, she took a 
job teaching Hungarian at a language school, but 
although her knowledge of Hungarian was ade- 
quate, her knowledge of English was not, and her 
pupils made no headway. Eventually she strug- 
gled on as an independent seamstress, coping with 
the overflow from other, recognized firms of 
clothiers. She called herself Mrs. Mary Schiffnick, 
since she maintained proudly that the name of 
Mitzi Somlos would be associated only with glory. 

Lajos visited her about once a week and never 
failed to renew his proposal, There was something 
desperate about his restraint, something almost 
mad in his insistence. Time passed, and with it 
grew the bitterness. War was declared, but Mitzi 
had not yet brought herself to make a decision as 
momentous. She still went to auditions, calling 
herself Mary Schiffnick, dressing more and more 
eccentrically in clothes she made herself, but it 
didn’t help. She tried the names of Mary Buda, 
Maritza Liszt, and Marimka Czardas, but there 
was apparently no magic in these sobriquets. 

To humor Lajos, she used to say that they were 
more married than not, since neither had any 
other temptations. As far as he was concerned, she 
was right; but her eyes had acquired the habit of 
dropping suggestive hints left and right, a habit 
she regarded as indispensable to her calling. 
Never mind if her indiscriminate flirtation was 
becoming more and more pathetic; there was 
nothing about it to console Lajos, who had suf- 
fered too severely to be entirely rational in his 
appraisal. 

During the war, Mitzi became curiously patri- 
otic and wept copiously at the thought of her 
“poor country” at the mercy of “those Germans.” 
To listen to her, one might think that she was a 
deposed empress bemoaning the loss of her estates 
and her tiaras. 
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LIFE IS AN OPERETTA 


“The younger generation will never know the 
life we led,” she used to pontificate sourly, ‘‘ — the 
hussars with their brilliant shakos, their fur- 
trimmed jackets thrown carelessly over one shoul- 
der, their gallantry — ah, the compliments that 
used to flow! At the end of some princely banquet, 
they would ride their white horses down the long 
tables, missing the bottles of Tokay with such 
elegance, such elegance!” 

There was nothing in this description of life at 
home which Lajos recognized. The truth of the 
matter was that Mitzi had taken to the bottle, 
since reality was too bleak for her, and in her cups 
she lived in the lilting world of musical comedy. 
On one occasion Lajos permitted himself to lose 
his temper and shouted at her, “I told you once 
before, and I tell you now, life is not an operetta!’ 

He slammed the door, only to have the mortifi- 
cation of hearing her drunken voice embark on the 
sugared strains of Your Voice Is Like a Symphony in 
blurred, dill-pickle tones. Evidently his mention 
of the word “‘operetta” had put her in mind of it. 

The war passed, and Lajos became sullen. He 
was no longer in the best of health. He wished he 
had the strength of character to liberate himself 
from the intolerable weight of his obligation to- 
ward this woman, but a strange fatality bound 
them together. This useless romance had occu- 
pied so much of his life that he would now have felt 
quite lost without it, as though a man reconciled 
to blindness were threatened with sight so late in 
life as not to matter. His romance had become an 
illness the body could no longer do without. 

He saw her more frequently —-every day, in 
fact. He even cooked for her when he had a few 
hours off. Promotion had come his way, and 
the Come-n-Gettit had moved to a more respect- 
able neighborhood, changing its name to The 
Filet Mignon in the process. He was now deputy 
headwaiter of the establishment and seemed. to 
take a certain pride in being dressed in tails around 
the clock. Even when off duty, he wore his formal 
attire and carried his thin head high under its mop 
of wiry gray hair. The waiters called him “the 
diplomat.” 

The reason for this peculiar serenity was that 
Mitzi had drifted off into a half-helpless indiffer- 
ence. She allowed him to do things for her without 
protest. A melancholy had settled over her, a 
resignation. She no longer even talked much, and 
when she did it was without color, without in- 
vention. They were married in all but name. 
They no longer held hands, but she allowed him 
to take hers in his without responding. The tooth- 
Jess lioness might still have her dreams of glory, 
but she kept them majestically to herself. She-had 
mellowed. 

It was ortly on occasion that Lajos fancied he no- 
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ticed a disturbing sidelong look, with infinite 
cunning in her eyes, usually when she thought she 
was not being watched. 

One day, when he had just cooked her some 
stuffed cabbage, he noticed this furtive, dark 
glance, at once: calculating, malicious, and ter- 
rible. 

“What are e you thinking of?” he askéd. 

She woke out of her daydream. “Revenge,” she 
answered, simply. 

“Revenge? Against whom?” 

“All of you,” she repite in exactly the same 
way as before. l 

There was a pause. 

“Life is not an operetta,” she announced, dis- 
passionately. “You’ve no idea how you hurt me 
when you said that.” 

“I hurt you? Why? I admit, I was very an- 

“Angry? I have often been angry. It is noth- 
ing. But to be hurt . . . that can last a lifetime. 
You allowed me to dream when I was young. You 
knew, didn’t you? How cruel you were. . How 
cruel,” 

Her ruminative calm was far more dconcaine 
than the tantrums of the past. He washed up with 
trembling hands and left. She may have mellowed, 
but she was slowly going mad. ' 


Le Hungarian revolution broke out in 1956. 
Lajos heard the news with alarm but had an eve- 
ning of service before him, and it was midnight 
before he could: hurry around to Mitzi’s. room. 
‘There was no light under the door. He knocked 
without. receiving any reply. He tried the handle. 
The door was open. The room was empty. It 
looked as though it had been ransacked. Her 
jewel box was empty and lay on the floor. Old 
letters were strewn all over the place. An apron 
lay on the bed. He looked around in horror. 


Suddenly his eye fell on a note leaning against the 


mirror. It was addressed to. him. He tore it open. 
All it contained was the enigmatic phrase: ‘‘Life is 
not an operetta?” , 

Distractedly he wandered the streets, trying to 
decide what to do. He was not one to involve him- 
self with the police for no reason. After all, this 
might just be part of that insane revenge she had 
talked about. The message might have been placed 
there in order to worry him out of his wits. He felt 
deeply resentful. Then it occurred to him that 
it might have been a suicide note. She might even 
now be floating in the East River. The police 
would want to know what the message meant. 
How could he ever explain it to them? He had left 
fingerprints all over the place. If she had com- 


mitted some irrevocable act, could he not be 
suspected? How would his fingerprints have got 
onto the note if he pretended he had not been up 
to the room? He was a potential suspect, and there 
is only an inch between a suspect and a criminal. 
He saw himself under the blinding lights of the 
detectives, his story sounding more and more in- 
credible’ and disjointed. It would be better to go 
to the police now — and yet, in doing so, he might 
just be falling into her cunning trap. There was no 
solution. He went home and sat up all night 
thinking of alibis. The further he wandered from 
the truth, the unhappier he became. At dawn, he 
rushed out and bought the morning paper. There 
was no mention of suicide anywhere. He sighed 


`- with relief until it occurred to him that the body 
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might not yet have been found. He was white ¿ as 
death and bilious with fatigue. 

Mitzi arrived in Vienna that evening by air. 
Her American passport was stamped, and after a 
quick meal at the airport she. took a taxi to the 
station. She was dressed in old clothes and wore 
no jewelry, for the simple reason that she had sold ~ 
it all to make the trip possible — the platinum and 
emerald brooch from Dobos, saying “Forever,” 
Prince Szent-Mihaly’s pendant of diamonds and 
rubies, saying the same thing, and the other battle 
honors of her horizontal conquests. At the station 
she reserved a third-class ticket on a slow train 
to a town which lies a few miles from the Hun- 
garian frontier. Owing to the congestion on the 
line, the train crawled through the night, stopping 
frequently while officials on the line called to each 
other and traced mysterious patterns in the air 
with colored lanterns. It began to rain, not grad- 
ually but with an almost insensitive intensity, as 
though a brigade of flamenco dancers had sud- 
denly started a performance in the middle distance. 
Just before four o’clock in the morning, the train 
finally pulled into the station. There were some 
figures on the further platform, and from their 
shouting Mitzi knew them to be Hungarian. 
She left the station hurriedly. There were several 
trucks and vans in the parking place; at least two 
were ambulances, with large red crosses on them, 
while another was evidently a mobile recording 
unit of some broadcasting station. There was con- 
siderable activity, and Mitzi heard English, 
French, and some Scandinavian language spoken 
as she walked quickly into the sleeping town. 
Soon she reached the point where the main road 
passed through the town, and there she found the 
inevitable signpost pointing to Vienna in one 
direction and to the frontier in the other. She 
glanced at an illuminated electric clock which 
hung over a closed café. It was 4:21, There was 
no time to lose. Gallantly she began to direct her 
steps toward the Hungarian frontier. 
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There would be no dawn that day. Perplexed 
roosters began crowing with unconvinced inflec- 
tions over the desolate countryside. She was sud- 
denly blinded by headlights. She rolled into a 
ditch. The car rushed by, splashing her with a 
shower of freezing mud. It was an Austrian mili- 
tary vehicle. Cursing, she rose to her feet, and, 
ignoring the fact that she was wet through, she 
bravely trudged on. 

Soon some black figures became visible on the 
road before her. Hiding behind a clump of bushes, 
she waited, and because she was compelled to wait, 
she began to shiver. Her teeth rattled like a ma- 
chine gun, and she held her mouth shut with her 
hand, convinced that the noise could be heard 
miles off. The dreary little procession passed — 
four or five men, several women, a crying child, 
a cart. They were talking in Hungarian. When 
they had gone, Mitzi resumed her journey. She 
heard some shots and then the barking of dogs; 
not the disorganized barking of some farmer’s 
house guard but a more regimented sound, the 
deep-throated, disconcerting rasps of several large 
hounds of the same breed. The frontier. She 
turned off the main road and walked down a 
yellow cart track. After about a mile, she entered 
a marshy field and half fell, half staggered across 
it, following a route parallel to the main road. 
It was growing painfully light. The field led to 
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house, she could hear evidence of some commotion 


Inside it. A few dead bodies lying carelessly by 


another, seemingly endless. All of a sudden, ina ` 


clump of trees, she was confronted by a shallow 
stream swollen by the rain, flowing fast, leaving 
arrowheads of angry water where it met the oppo- 
sition of protruding rocks. Without thinking twice, 
she plunged in, staggered, fell, and eventually 
reached the further shore, a steep embankment 
rising to unknown ground. With tears of panic in 
her eyes, she struggled along the bank for a full 
half mile until she came to an innocent little path 
up the sharp incline. Moaning with exhaustion, 
she climbed it slowly, only to find a mass of barbed 
wire at the top. 

She could not stop now. She took off her coat 
and laid it across the wire. Then she tried to crawl 
across it. Every time she had to retreat as the cruel 
barbs plucked her skin. Then she lost her temper 
and stepped on the coil, but as she did so the rest 
of the wire rose to meet her. She refused to retreat. 
Kneeling, falling, rolling, she passed through it. 
Her legs and hands were bleeding, but she was 
across. 

After resting for a moment, she walked along the 
line of the barbed wire on’ the east side of the 
stream, where the ground was high and firm. She 
was heading back to the main road. At length she 
could see a small house with a flagpole near it 
and a red, white, and green road barrier, gaily 
striped like a barber’s sign. As she approached the 
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the roadside did not reassure her. She paused, 
and as she did so she noticed how her wounds ‘hurt 
her. She entered the customs shed. 

A few terrified-looking peasants were standing 
around while a ferocious man in the uniform of a 
major in the security forces was walking up and 
down, brandishing some documents and shouting. 
His eyes and his mustache were so black they had 
mineral tints of blue in them. Behind him stood 
two customs officials in attitudes of.dismay and 
mute protest. 

“We have shot eight of the swine this morning 
already,” yelled the major. ‘‘There are six of you. 
That will make fourteen before breakfast — a fine 
catch of fascist hyenas by any standards!” 

Suddenly he caught sight of Mitzi. 

“Who are you?” he cried, and went on without 
waiting for an answer. “ Aha, here is one fine lady 
who is so eager to leave the socialist paradise that 
she even tries to escape in an unauthorized fashion. 
I can see from the state of her ladyship’s legs that 
she attempted to negotiate the barbed wire which 
the state has thoughtfully placed along our fron- 
tiers for our protection, but when she found that 
the work of our engineers was too efficient, she 
calmly presents herself to the customs authorities 
and expects to be let through.” 

You misunderstand —”’ 

“Silence!” the major thundered. “These off- 
cials of the border control have been guilty of grave 
dereliction of duty and will be punished. Over a 
hundred citizens of our country have been allowed 
to cross into Austria. This is an intolerable situa- 
tion. You no doubt thought that such a criminal 
emigration was possible. I am here to tell you that 
you are wrong. Examples will be made of you 
all}? 

“I am an American citizen,” said Mitzi calmly, 
producing her passport from her bag. 

The major’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘Let me see that,” 
he snapped. ‘Mrs. Schiffnick. Born in Kekes- 
féhervar. July 9, 1908.” 

“Do you have to read the date out to the as- 
sembled company?” asked Mitzi hotly. “That 
should read 1918.” 

‘*Kekesféhervar? 
Hungarian.” 

“I am American, and the consul in Budapest 
knows that I am here,” said Mitzi. 

“You had a heart attack in the early hours of 
this morning,” replied the major, with what he 
imagined to be a pleasant smile. “The People’s 
Government will express its condolences to your 
friend the consul.” 

The smile left his face. 
shoot them”? he yelled. 


For our purposes, you are 


“Take them out and 
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The peasants showed panic, but Mitzi was re- 
markably calm. She knew of no operetta with such 
an ending. Just then the phone rang. The major 
picked up the receiver. As he did so, the noise of a 
motorcycle could be heard. 
= “What? Impossible! bellowed the major. 

“Repeat that at dictation speed. I don’t believe it. 
What is that noise I hear? Shooting? Szilay — 
Szilay, answer! I order you to answer!” 

During this halting conversation, a youth in a 
leather jacket had come in and had whispered 
' excitedly to the two customs officers. As soon as 
the major laid down the receiver, he was seized 
by the three other men and carried struggling out 
of the room. After a momentary pause, there were 
three shots. | 

The customs officers returned, and the senior 
one, a tall, blond, ascetic man, announced that a 
full-scale revolution was sweeping the country. 

“This is the business of the young,’* he added. 
“You are free to go.” Calling to Mitzi, he said, 
. “Mother, I advise you not to try any tricks with 
forged passports. If it didn’t deceive us, it will cer- 
- tainly not deceive the Americans.” And so saying, 
he threw her passport into the wastepaper 
basket. 

“Why did you call me Mother?” asked Mitzi, 
deeply hurt. “Do I look so old?” 


sie evening found Mitzi in a refugee camp on 
the road to Vienna. A Dutch nurse had tended 
her wounds, she was wearing warm clothes sent 


from Italy, and she had a cold she had supplied. 


herself. It had not yet been decided what to do 
with the refugees, and they were sitting around a 
bare room, talking and smoking. 

During ‘the course of the evening, a photog- 
rapher wandered in. His clothes and his manner 
declared him to be American, and there was some- 
thing eminently successful about his dishevelment 
and the calculated way in which the gum in his 
mouth was helping him to think. He was gar- 
landed with cameras and flash bulbs. He looked 
around the crowded room with an expert and a 
calculating eye. . 

Mitzi knew the curtain had risen, and without 
a flicker of self-consciousness she filled her lungs 
with a vast quantity of air, and it came out again 
to the tune of Your Voice Is Like a Symphony. 

Every head in the room turned to listen to her. 
The flash bulbs began to go off, and the gum 
was being chewed at twice the rate. 

When Mitzi sensed the camera pointed i in her 
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direction, she thought of her father’s death and 
began to weep copiously, without for a moment. 
allowing her crying to affect her voice or her 
breathing. When the performance ended, the 
applause was tumultuous. The photographer 
knelt by her side. 

“That was just great,” he said. “My name’s Cy 
Endhouse, from Be magazine. Wasn’t that a song 
called Your Voice Is Like a Symphony?” 

“Yes,” said Mitzi demurely. 

Cy searched his memory. 
Caravan: Love?” 

“It was, yes.” 

“Wasn’t that sung in New York by — ?” 

“Mitzi Somlos,” she interrupted. It would be 
too painful if he made a mistake. 

“Yeah. Yeah, that’s right. 
Whatever happened to her?” 

“I am Mitzi Somlos,” she said, with immeasur- 
able wistfulness. 

“You! But, how — why are you here?” 

“I chose freedom,” she replied, with a fatalistic 
shrug of the shoulders, and added, “ They wouldn’t 
let me sing, for political reasons.” 

The next copy of Be magazine carried a full- 
page picture of Mitzi, shot brilliantly from an odd 
angle and captioned “The Voice of Freedom.” 
The picture eventually won Cy Endhouse the 
Pulitzer Prize for Photography, and deservedly so. 
A week later, Lajos received the following letter: 


“Wasn't that from 


Mitzi Somlos. 


Dearest Dreamer, 

I am in Vienna, having escaped from Hungary after 
many harrowing adventures. I will tell you when I see 
you. I am waiting here to go to America, and I have 
given your name as a reference. I will, of course, come 
as a refugee. Now, my sweet Lajos, my childhood lover, 
I am in terrible trouble, and you must help me as only you 
can. As a result of a picture of me which appeared in 
the magazine Be, I have sold the story of my life under 
the Communists, who prevented me from singing because 
my father was a landowner, to the films for $100,000. 
Please, dear heart, don’t let me down. Dream as you 
once did so wonderfully, and write down the story of 
my life without delay. I know I can trust you, as 
always. oo 

Your own Zittle goose, 
Mitzi 


The letter reached Lajos as he was sitting in his 
hospital bed after a complete nervous breakdown 
as a result of his sense of guilt about Mitzi’s pre- 
sumed suicide. Before he suffered an unexpected 
relapse, he had just time to reflect that, for some 
rare, impossible, dangerous, and impervious peo- 
ple, life is an operetta after all, and can never be 
anything else. 
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obscenity laws were passed. “Young Cori- 
don and Phillis” by Sir Charles Sedley is 


_reprinted here in entirety. What happened 


to Sir Sedley. An unexpurgated version of 
an early street ballad. First erotic works in 
prose. Edmund Curll and his “Venus in 
the Cloister.” “Adventures of a King’s 
Page”; pornographie works based on 
French characters (The Confessions of 
Marie Antoinette); “Secret Loves of 
Byron”. Eminent scholars write pornog- 
raphy in the 17th Century. Daniel Defoe’s 
“Moill Flanders”, etc. 


Part Hil: The Two Manias 


How two themes dominated pornographic 
literature of 18th and 19th Centuries in 
thousands of books and pamphlets, and 
what these themes were. Sub rosa maga- 
zines like “The Annals of Gallantry: Glee 
and Pleasure.” Selections from autobiog- 
raphy of an extraordinary young woman 
named Margaret Anson. Details of an 
initiation ceremony into a secret porno- 
graphic club. Descriptions of sex manuals, 
in England, India, France, Persia. 


Part IV: London Becomes World Capital 


How dozens of secret presses in Holy- 
well Street became world center of porno- 
graphic trade in the 19th Century. A review 
of early “best-sellers” like “Sodom,” 
“Festival of Love,” “The Lustful Turk,” 


_ etc. A complete history of “Fanny Hill, or 
the Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure” — 
the greatest, most famous erotic novel ever 


- book by RALPH GINZBURG 
o introduction by DR, THEODOR REIK 
o preface by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
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published. How the author, John Cleland, 
escaped punishment. A detailed summary 
of the novel, with lengthy, unexpurgated 
excerpts. : 


Part V: First American Works 


Fanny Hill enters the U.S. before 1789. Massa» 
chusetts book peddlers jailed for selling copies to 
farmers. Publishing of erotica in Civil War pe~ 
riod and later. Titles of first native American 
“classics”: Lady in F'lesh-Coloured Tights; Raped 
on the Elevated Highway; The Bar Maid of Old 
Point House, ete. How Mark Twain wrote 1602 
and what's in it; a scatalogical masterpiece by 
Ben Franklin (printed in entirety); pornographic 
paintings and songs; Henry Miller; the import- 
ance of Lady Chatterley’s Lover with excerpts 
from the unexpurgated version; a review of the 
first four volumes of Frank Harris’ My Life and 
Loves, with selected passages (the publication of 
Volume Five must await the deaths of the women 
involved), ` 


Part Vi: Reference Works 


Enormous difficulty of collecting information 
about secretly printed, banned books. Societies 
throughout world dedicated to this task. Regis- 
trum Librorum Eroticorum (1986); Diction- 
naire erotique; definitions from “Dictionary of 
Vulgar Tongue’; bawdy ballads; “The Coy Shep- 
herdess” and “The Unfortunate Miller” (ballads), 
both printed in entirety; how the only American 
copy of an Ll-volume encyclopedia of sexual 
knowledge sold for $7,000.00 and what some of its 
contents are; the great collections of pornographic 
Hterature: Vatican, British Museum, Dr. Kinsey, 
ete; how King Farouk disappointed the book 
collectors; whe can read erotic books from the big 
collections and how they obtain them; how some 
libraries fail even to list in their catalogs erotic 
titles which they own. 


Part Vil: The Erotic Book Market Today 


Prices of pornographic works; book dealers’ 
catalog listings; how many volumes are sold in 
New York each year: the three companies in Paris 
which publish most of the erotic books in English 
today: what they have to sell; some sharp state- 
ments by a New York book dealer, a psychothera~ 
pist and a well known attorney. 


Part Vill: Bibliography 


A list of 100 of the world’s choicest books of 
erotic literature. ™ pw 
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IRVING FELDMAN 


THE GNOME 


Wind in a poor man’s drain 


Rattles like a dying mute. 
But I keep snug the year long, 
Keeping house in a buried boot. 


Bed I have, and stove and pot, 
And do the thing I please. 

I watch the clouds go by like kings 
All kneeling to the breeze. 


I have counted seams in my coat, 
Those in coats of the poor. 

So many there as when the wind 
Blows stars through a broken door. 


Tick-tack the tailor goes, 

And here’s another star! 

So hearts are held together. 
Tick-tack, the needle’s never far. 


Some walk, some run, 

But all agree the road is sure. 
Underfoot they cannot feel 
The sorry stones’ discomfiture. 


‘ They know not what I have seen 


Under the hurrying rout — 
The long sleepers stretched there, 


‘Their long tongues sticking out. 
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All.on the road go grim or slack, 

Eyes to earth or eyes to the poles, 
None could guess from how they walk 
The bitter tickling of their soles. 


Their shoes bear little faces 
Which eat the dust with grins of a clown. 
Let them walk to their anklebones, 
They will not wear them down. 


It’s I who light the will-o’-the-wisp, 
I lay their bed of grass. 

The lovers think the fire they draw 
Will linger when they pass. 


Or think because they hold so tight 
They have the thing they hold. 
Yet they have passed away to seek 
Where all their earth had rolled. 


Who am I? What’s the world? 
Wherever I look I see my nose. 
It stands like a lonely rock 
Receiving the cold wind’s blows. 


Heart, take ease! I yet will know 
The name and being of the One. 
It gathers in the hollow place 


The wind begets in stone. 





TREASON TRIAL 





BY ALAN PATON 


One of the undaunted liberal voices in South A frica, ALAN Paron was born of English settlers in Pietermaritzburg 
on January 1 1, 1903. His father was a civil servant, his mother a teacher, and after his graduation from the 
University of Natal, he himself began teaching in a Zulu school. In 1935 Mr. Paton went to Johannesburg to 
become principal of Diepkloof Reformatory, where he took over the. task of re-educating the 650 young African 


inmates. Out of his wide experience and deep feeling came his profoundly moving novel CRY, THE BELOVED 


country. And the same impulses prompted him to serve as a trustee of the Treason Trial Defence Fund. 


i Treason Trial is now a byword in South 


-= Africa. It is three years old; .its preparatory ex- 


amination lasted fourteen months; it has been 
broken into several trials. It adjourns for months 
to enable the prosecution or the defense to reply 
to the.latest attack from the other; it resumes only 
to adjourn again. Originally one hundred and 
fifty-six persons were charged; now thirty are left. 
All these persons — but, in particular, those who 
are left-~ have suffered great hardships; many 
have lost their employment, and even many of 
those against whom the .charges have been 
dropped have found it difficult to get work again. 

. No one knows what the trial has cost. The Trea- 
son Trial Defence Fund has so far collected a sum 
of over $260,000, and of this a sum of $170,000 
has been spent on legal defense alone. The prose- 
cution may easily have spent a comparable 
amount, but in addition to that, a tremendous sum 
must have been spent on judges, stenographers, 
policemen, witnesses, and documents. The state 
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has not contributed at all toward the maintenance 
of the accused persons, and this charge has had 
to be borne by the Defence Fund. Over and above 
that are the incomputable losses suffered by the 
accused persons themselves, and it is already ap- 
parent that some of them will never again be 
fully rehabilitated, no matter what verdict will be 
given against them. 

It is my purpose in this article to recapitulate 
briefly the history of the trial and to bring the 
reader up'to date. I am no lawyer, but I shall do 


‘my best to deal with that side of the trial in simple 


but, I hope, not misleading terms. I cannot, 
however, write absolutely freely. The offense of 
contempt of court is.a serious one in South Africa. 


„A writer like myself must therefore confine himself 


to a reporting of facts about the trial and may not 
scoff at it or insinuate that the government’s real 
purpose is to cripple some of its stoutest oppo- 
nents; he may not discuss the guilt or innocence of 
the accused or reflect on the integrity of the court. 
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He may, however, report that, among the lead- 
ers and supporters of the Nationalist Government, 
there are many who regard opposition to apartheid 
— the policy of rigid racial separation — as 
treasonable. Our late Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. 
Strijdom, said so unequivocally, and I have no 
reason to suppose that our present Prime Minister, 
Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd, thinks any differently. 
The policy of apartheid has become increasingly 
identified with the state, and to oppose it is to op- 
pose the state itself. It is in this atmosphere that 
the trial is being held. 

It was three years ago, on December 5, 1956, 


- an hour before dawn, that the police arrested most 


of the one hundred and fifty-six persons who were 
to be charged with high treason. Among the ac- 
cused were many of the national leaders of the 
bodies called the congresses — the African Nation- 
al Congress (the ANC), the Indian Congress, 
the white Congress of Democrats, the Congress of 
Trade Unions, and the Coloured Peoples Organi- 
sation. One hundred and four of them were Afri- 
cans, twenty-three were white, twenty-one Indian, 
and eight colored people —that is, of mixed 
descent. 

One of the most notable of the accused was ex- 
Chief Albert Luthuli, President-General of the 
ANC. In 1952 the Nationalist Government or- 
dered him to choose between the ANC and the 
chieftainship; when he chose the ANC, the gov- 


ernment deposed him, but everyone still calls him 


Chief. The Chief is a teetotaler and’ nonsmoker 
about sixty years old, benign in manner but severe 
in judgment. He has a strong character and per- 


` sonality and in any non-color-bar country would 


have been in a position of high authority. He once 
visited the United States on behalf of the Christian 
Council of South Africa and could, I think, be de- 
scribed as a man of peace — but not peace at any 
price. 

One of his important ANC colleagues, Professor 
Z. K. Matthews, acting principal of Fort Hare 
University College, was also arrested. He, too, 
is known in the United States, having been a post- 
graduate student at Yale and in 1952 the Luce 
Visiting Professor of ‘Theology at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

The Reverend Douglas Thompson, a Methodist 
minister, was also arrested. He was a devoted 
worker for peace and would work with any person 
for that end. Such catholic willingness can be 
dangerous, as Americans well know. Whatever 
his fellow churchmen thought of his wisdom, they 
had no doubt of his intentions and were generous 
in their support of him. : 

Another prominent person accused was Dr. 
G. M. Naicker, President of the Indian Congress, 
a disciple of Gandhi; he had played a prominent 
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part in the passive resistance movement against 
apartheid and in 1947 toured the riot areas in 
India with the Mahatma. 

The preparatory examination of the hundred 
and fifty-six accused was held in Johannesburg 
and lasted fourteen months. The charge against 
them was serious. The prosecution alleged that 
the accused were active in the so-called Liberation 
movement, that they had a joint organization, 
that they “propagated and preached the Marxist- 
Leninist account of society and State,” that they 
called a Congress of the People at Kliptown and 
drew up a Freedom Charter, which was a step 
toward the establishment of a Communist state. 

The opening of the trial coincided with the fac- 
tory holidays. Thousands of nonwhite workers 
crowded around the Drill Hall, the venue of the 
trial, demonstrating their sympathy with the ac- 
cused. Tension mounted, and the police opened 
fire, wounding fourteen people. It was an anxious 
time. 

What did the Freedom Charter say? The Char- 
ter said: - 


We, the people of South Africa, declare for all the 
country and the world to know — 


that South Africa belongs to all who live in it, black 
and white, and that no government can justly claim 
authority unless it is based on the will of all the people; 


‘that our people have been robbed of their birthright 
to land, liberty, and peace by a form of government 
founded on injustice and inequality; 


that our country will never be prosperous or free until 
all our people live in brotherhood, and enjoy equal 
rights and opportunities. 


The Charter promised: universal suffrage; aboli- 
tion of apartheid; the transfer to the “ownership of 
the people” of mineral wealth, banks, and monop- 
oly industry; redivision of the land ‘“‘amongst those 
who work it”; freedom of ‘speech, organization, 
religion, movement; better working conditions; 
the opening of all doors of learning; national inde- 
pendence, with respect for that of others. 

The defense repudiated the charge of Commu- 
nism. It would endeavor to show, it said, that 
“what is on trial here are not just one hundred 
and fifty-six individuals but the ideas which they 
and thousands of others in our land have openly 
espoused and expressed.” On the one side were 
“those ideas which seek equal opportunities for, 
and freedom of thought and expression by, all 
persons of all races and creeds, and, on the other 
side, those which deny to all but a few the riches 
of life, both material and spiritual, which the ac- 
cused aver should be common to all.” 

This preparatory examination would have 
lasted many years. There were 12,000 documents, 


The Atlantic Monthly 


and it was the apparent intention of the prosecu- 
tion to present and read them all, though many 
had no apparent relevance. One of the most 
fascinating parts of the evidence was that of Pro- 
fessor Arthur H. Murray, University of Cape 
Town, on Communism. He applied four tests to 
the documents: | 

Did they preach direct Communism by quota- 
tion from the Communist masters? 

Did they do so by paraphrasing the masters? 

Did they exemplify “non-deviation’? For ex- 
ample, did they support Soviet foreign policy? _ 

Did they exemplify “‘aesopism’”? That is, was 
the superficial meaning intended to convey more? 

The cross-examination was dramatic. The pro- 
fessor agreed that certain statements presented to 
him were the “‘sorts of statements that Communists 
make.” The defense revealed that all the state- 
ments except onè had been made by persons-such 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pitt, Heine, Luther, 
Milton, and Jefferson. 

The preparatory examination was adjourned in 
September, 1957, and resumed in January, 1958. 
In the interim, it was announced that the charges 
had been dropped against-sixty-one of the accused, 
among them Chief Luthuli, the head of the ANC, 
but not his lieutenant, Professor Z. K. Matthews. 
Among the sixty-one was also one unfortunate who 
had heard neither his name nor any activity of his 
mentioned during the entire examination. 

The prosecution was then taken over by Mr. 
Oswald Pirow, Minister of Justice under General 
Hertzog and onetime admirer of Hitler. He 
asked for the committal for trial of the remaining 
ninety-five. The magistrate, Mr. F. C. A. Wessel, 
who had presided over the preparatory examina- 


tion and who had earned a reputation for fair 


dealing, agreed, saying “‘there is sufficient reason 
for putting all the accused on trial on the main 
charge of High Treason.” 


(eee persons — three more having been 
discharged — appeared in August, 1958, before 
Justices F. L. H. Rumpff, J. F. Ludorf, and A. 
Kennedy. Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the Har- 
vard Law School and Dr. Edward Hambro, former 
Registrar of the International Court of Justice, 
"were observers. One more-accused was discharged 
because of illness, leaving ninety-one. The trial 
was held in Pretoria, owing to the fear of public 
disturbances in Johannesburg. 

Advocate Isaac Maisels immediately made an 
application for Justices Rumpff and Ludorf to 
disqualify themselves. Mr. Justice Ludorf was 
replaced by Mr. Justice Bekker; Mr. Justice 
Rumpff, however, declined to withdraw on the 
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grounds that the defense was misinformed when it 
believed that the Minister of Justice had consulted 
him in regard to the appointment of the second 
and third judges. 

The defense then attacked the indictment, 
partly on the grounds that the facts did not sup- 
port the allegation of “common purpose,” partly 
because the joinder of all the accused was irregu- 
lar. It further pointed out that there were so 
many “and/or’s” in the indictment that an ac- 
tuary called in by the defense had estimated that, 
for one page of the indictment, each accused 
could face any one of 498,015 charges. 

What is the nature of treason? That was the . 
argument. Does it le in hostile intention? Or 
does it lie in overt acts?’ And must these overt acts 
have been committed in conspiracy? 

Advocate Pirow for the prosecution created a 
sensation by stating, “If we fail to prove con- 
spiracy, all the accused go free.” 

Advocate Maisels argued that the defense could 
not rely on Mr. Pirow’s interpretation. The in- 
dictment was still defective. 

The court adjourned to allow the prosecution 
to amend the indictment, which they did by 
eliminating all the “and/or’s,” rejecting docu- 
ments as. being in themselves acts of treason, and 
withdrawing all but twenty of the speeches. 

Advocate Maisels again attacked the indict- 
ment, still on the grounds that there was a mis- 
joinder of the accused and that specific acts, not a 
course of action, were now clearly alleged. Advo- 
cate Pirow then created’ the greatest sensation of 
the trial by withdrawing’ the indictment alto- 
gether. 

The accused were, after two years, back where 
they had started. But a tremendous legal and 
moral victory had been won by the defense. 
Throughout the country there was a demand — 
though not from government supporters — for the 
dropping of the whole business. But on November 
14, 1958, the government announced that the 
ninety-one accused would be reindicted in two 
separate groups: one of thirty,.whose trial would 
commence on January 19, 1959; the other of 
sixty-one, whose trial would begin on April 20. 

The new indictment, to a layman, appeared 
much the same as before, except that there were 
now apparently to be two “conspiracies.” The 
indictment alleged that speeches were made, 
documents published, and that a Congress of the 
People was summoned, all “in pursuance of the 
conspiracy.” 

After another adjournment, the defense again 
applied for a quashing of the indictment on much 
the same grounds as before; it asked for fuller par- 
ticulars in regard to the allegation that the ac- 
cused planned to use violence, and it also attacked 
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- the allegation that the words “‘freedom in our life- 


time” meant “freedom in five years.” 

There was still another adjournment to enable 
the prosecution to consider these arguments. 
It dropped the “five years” interpretation and 
was ordered by the court to supply fuller particu- 
lars, but no other change was made. The court 
then rejected the defense plea for the quashing of 
the indictment. 

Thereupon the trial took a unique turn. While 
it was still in process, the court allowed an appeal 
to the Appellate Court in Bloemfontein, the high- 
est tribunal in the country. In the interests of all 
concerned, the Appellate Court was asked to reply 
to two questions of law before the trial proceeded 
any further: | . 

Since treason involves violence to overthrow the 
government, are words, alleged by the indictment 
to have been used, capable in law of constituting 
violence? 

Since not more than a handful of the accused 
can be linked with each particular meeting or 
speech, can they all be joined together in one 
indictment? 

The Trial was again adjourned and resumed on 
August 3. 

The trial of the second group of sixty-one ac- 
cused began on April 20, 1959, The special court 
quashed the indictment on the grounds that the 
prosecution still did not say how the accused en- 
tered the alleged conspiracy and that therefore the 
accused were unable to prepare their defense. 

The layman no longer pretends to understand 
the Treason Trial. He does not know how many 
trials there are, or whether they stand adjourned, 
and, if so, when they will be resumed. Least of all 
does he know what the legal arguments are. But 
one thing he does know — that the prosecution has 
had to contend with one of the most brilliant de- 
fense teams in South African history and has had 
to struggle every inch of the way. 

One fear has been laid to rest, and that was that 
the prosecution would have its own way, and an 
easy way, too. People feared that, if that hap- 
pened, treason would become too easily identifiable with 
democratic opposition. 

That, in fact, was the great issue at stake. That 
was why many who could never have identified 
themselves with all the views of the accused, people 
who had never been members of the congresses 
and who had never subscribed to the Freedom 
Charter, rallied to the defense. 

It was a remarkable thing that so many citizens 
of South Africa, having studied coolly the allega- 
tions of the prosecution, chose to defend the right 
of the accused persons to be considered innocent 
until proved guilty. It was a remarkable thing 
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that they chose to do so soon after the arrests, when 
people were asking, “Are so many plotting trea- 
son?” or perhaps “Who will be next?” 


T as the trustees of the Treason Trial De- 
fence Fund were the Anglican Bishop of Johannes- 
burg, ex-Judge Frank Lucas, who has since died 
and who was known for his courage and integrity; 
Dr. Ellen Hellman, past president of the famous 
political but anti-apartheid Institute of Race Rela- 
tions; and myself. Of the $260,000 so far collected, 
approximately half came from South Africa, and 
of the overseas collections, by far the greater part 
came from Christian Action in England. One 
trembles to think what would have happened if it 
had not been for this magnificent help from over- 
seas, in large measure inspired by Canon John 
Collins of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 

In the United States, Bishop James A. Pike and 
John Gunther are co-chairmen of the South Africa 
Defense Fund of the American Committee on 
Africa, which has raised $50,000. 

Although the Defence Fund is an officially regis- 
tered welfare fund, it would require considerable 
moral courage to collect for it in many of the 
towns and villages of South Africa. Many people 
who give to it, especially businessmen, do not wish 
to receive even an anonymous receipt. Fear of 
giving to the fund is to be found in all racial groups 
of the nation among those who are nervous of the 
great power of the Nationalist Government and 
who fear a possible revenge; many of these work 
for the central or local governments. 

How, then, one must admire, for example, the 
generous help given by the Indian teachers of 
Natal. They do this not because they have any 
sympathy for Communism or revolution. In fact, 
most of them are temperamentally unable to sym- 
pathize with violence. They are supporting the 
fund because they are defending the democratic 
right to protest against injustice and to work for 
its removal and because they have a humanitarian 
concern for the families of those who are involved 
in this never-ending trial. No other group in the 
entire South African community has a clearer 
grasp of the issues involved or acts with less fuss 
and heroics on the basis of its convictions. 

Those of us who support the fund do not see the 
trial as a struggle between authority and Com- 
munism.or between order and revolution. The 
real issues at stake are whether the democratic 
right to protest is to be defended and whether the 
door is to be kept open for betterment and change. 
If it is not, then apartheid will one day be de- 
stroyed in a welter of blood and violence. 
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you can really keep yourself from missing, through oversight 
or overbusyness, books you fully intend to read; second, the 
advantages of the Club’s Book-Dividend system, through 
which members regularly receive valuable library volumes— 
either without charge or at a small fraction of their price— 
simply by buying books they would. buy anyway. The offer 
described here really represents “advanced” Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the four books you engage to buy. 
> You have a wide choice always — over 200 Selec- 
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THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK 
HOLMES by CONAN DOYLE 
2 vols, (Retail price $7.50) 

Each vol. $1 


THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 


by NoRDHOFF and HALL 
(Retail price $6.50) 


‘REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS 


PAST 


by MARCEL PROUST 

2 vols, (Retail price $15) 
Each vol, $1 

Dy JAMES JOYCE 
Unabridged. (Retail price $4.75) 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF 

FAVORITE AMERICAN 

SONGS Edited by MARGARET B, BONI 
(Retail price $5) 


THE GATHERING STORM 
by WINSTON $. CHURCHILL 
Vol. I of Tbe Second World War 
(Retail price $6.50) 


THEIR FINEST HOUR 
by WINSTON So CHURCHILL 
Vol. II. (Retail price $6.50) 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol, HI. (Retail price $6.50) 


THE HINGE OF FATE 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. IV. (Retail price $6.50) 


CLOSING THE RING 
by WINSTON $. CHURCHILL 
Vol. V. (Retail price $6.50) 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
by WINSTON S, CHURCHILL 
Vol. VI. (Retail price $6.50) 


THE WAR OF THE 


REVOLUTION by CHRISTOPHER WARD 
2 vols. (Retail price $15) 
Each vol. $1 
THE STORY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


by DUMAS MALONE. (Retail price $10) 


THE STORY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


by wiu purant. (Retail price $5) 


STUDIES IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 


by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 2 vols. 
(Retail price $12.50) 
Each vol. $T 
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- IDEAL MARRIAGE: ITS PHYS- 


IOLOGY AND TECHNIQUE 


by TH. H. VAN DE VELDE, M.D. 
(Retail price $7.50) 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 


QUOTATIONS 
Thirteenth edition. (Retail price $10) 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS AND 


ANTONYMS by JAMES C. FERNALD 
(Retail price $3.50) 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


Edited by WILLIAM L. LANGER 
(Retail price $8.50) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by RICHARD B. MORRIS 
(Retail price $6.95) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 


OPERA 
by pavip EWEN. (Retail price $7.50) 


THE POPULAR MEDICAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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THE WORLD 


by MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D, 
(Retail price $4.95) 


GOREN’S NEW CONTRACT 
BRIDGE COMPLETE 


by CHARLES H. GOREN. (Retail price $4.95) 


VOGUE'S BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE 


by MILLICENT FENWICK 


{Retail price $5.50) 


SINGER SEWING BOOK 


by MARY BROOKS PICKEN 
(Retail price $3.95) 


THE NEW JOY OF COOKING 


by IRMA S. ROMBAUER and 
MARION R. BECKER. (Retail price $4.95) 


A CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY OF 


by v. M. HILLYER 
Revised by E. G. HUEY 


WINNIE THE POOH anD THE © 


HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 


Dy A. b. MILNE 
Jllustrated by E. H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 
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179. 


WHEN WE WERE VERY 
YOUNG anp NOW WE ARE 
SIX 


by A. A. MILNE 
Tiustrated by E. -H. SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO 
POLO 


Iilustrated in full color 
(Retail price $4.95) 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


by ALAN MOOREHEAD, (Retail price $5) 


SPRING ON AN ARCTIC 
ISLAND by KATHARINE SCHERMAN 
(Retail price $5) 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
FURNITURE REPAIR AND 
REFINISHING 


Dy RALPH KINNEY 
(Retail price $3.95) 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY 
INTO NIGHT 


by EUGENE O'NEILL 
(Retail price $3.75) 


THREE NOVELS 


by THORNTON wiLpeR (Retail Price $4.50) 


A TREASURY OF SHORT 


STORIES Edited by BERNARDINE KELTY 
(Retail price $6) 


THE ART OF CLEAR 
THINKING 


DY RUDOLF FLESCH 
(Retail price $3) 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 


by V. M.:HILLYER 
Revised by E. G. HUEY 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 


by ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 
(Retail price $5) 


GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES 


Ilustrated in full color 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 


Ilustrated in full color 


HOW TO READ BETTER AND 


FASTER by NORMAN LEWIS 
1958 edition, revised. (Retail price $3.95) 


HOW TO CLEAN 
EVERYTHING 


by ALMA CHESNUT MOORE 
(Retail price $3.95) 
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tions and Alternates during the year. 


* The four books you choose now will be sent to you im- 
mediately, and you will be billed one dollar for each volume 
(plus a-small charge for postage). l 


* If you continue after this trial membership, with 
every second Club choice you buy you will receive, without 
charge, a valuable Book-Dividend averaging around $7 in re- 
tail value. Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, 
$220,000,000 worth of books (retail value) have been earned 
and received by Club members as Book-Dividends. 
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(= before going to Italy last sum- 
mer, I read a rather perplexing 
travel article about the American 
tourists in Rome. They did not — 
and the author of the article seemed 
to think their attitude natural 
enough — wish to be taken for 
American tourists, so both sexes had 
withdrawn, behind dark sunglasses, 
and the men had shifted from sport 
shirts to dark suits and were even 
wearing neckties in some instances. 
Above all, the American tourists — 
those in the know, at any rate — 
avoided places popular with other 
American tourists; only the unin- 
formed frequented the big cafés 
along the Via Veneto, and to sit at 
one of Doney’s sidewalk tables was 
to stamp the sitter as being beyond 
even the fringes of smart Roman cir- 
cles. 

These advices seemed at least up 
to date, when [ read them, but it was 
not until my wife and I were walking 
along the Via Veneto, a few weeks 
later, and resolutely passing by the 
big cafés that I realized the great 
flaw in the travel article: if we were 
not to appear as American tourists, 
what guise of nationality did we seek 
to assume? We were obviously not 
Latins, my waistline was scarcely 
that of the keep-fit Briton, and I had 
no wish to be mistaken for a Teuton. 


We had breakfasted early — lightly, 
too. A morning of sights and shops 
was bringing by noon some thoughts 
of lunch or at least a drink, and in 
reckless disregard of the travel article 
we stopped at what seemed to be the 
largest and certainly the best-looking 
of all the cafés we had passed. It 
proved to be Doney’s: There we sat 
without even dark glasses to hide be- 
hind, brazenly ordering Camparis, 
looking like what we were in fact, 
touring Americans, man and wife, 
undisguised. 

In the course of the next half hour, 
as we discussed various lunch possi- 
bilities, it became plain to us that the 
last thing in the world we wanted 
was another gigantic Continental 
lunch of four or five hearty courses, 
with the prospect of going up against 
a comparable assortment again in 
the evening. The last sandwich I 
had eaten in Europe was in almost 
pre-American days and consisted of 
a huge unbuttered roll, split and en- 
closing a paper-thin slice of ham, 
and I was thinking mournfully of al- 
most any sort of North American 
sandwich. Just then the waiter ap- 
peared, distributing small menus 
captioned Snacks or Sandwiches, I 
am not sure which; but prominent 
on the list was Toasted Ham and 
Cheese Sandwich. i 
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The Doney version of this homely 
ċombination was a real showpiece. 
It was impossibly hot, on a very hot 
plate: fairly thin, large squares of 
bread with a wonderful wheaten 
whiff to it and that substantial qual- 
ity so lacking in bread here at home, 
Parma ham, and a bright yellow 
cheese of great fragrance and rich- 
ness, the cheese at the melting point 
and the outside of the sandwich a 
golden tan, lightly striped with the . 
marks of the grille. 

We had no further chance to sam- 
ple Doney’s list of sandwiches. It in- 
cluded a hamburger that I am sure 
would be first-rate, and I very nearly 
added one to the luncheon. My in- 
decision as to whether or not I was 
an American tourist vanished with 
the first bite into the ham-and-cheese 
masterpiece. The sandwiches were 
all intended for American tourists; 
indeed, it seemed reasonable to be- 
lieve that the whole offer was dic- 
tated by the American appetite. 
Not only was I from that moment 
onward the American tourist, but I 
felt that we had all made a notable 
contribution to Italian well-being. 
A splendid sandwich — several, in 
fact — had been forced into the 
Italian cuisine. These were sand- 
wiches to command the admiration 
of the hungry from any part of the 


world. Their American origin, far 


from needing apology, was worth’ 


proclaiming. Doney was to: be con- 
gratulated. 

Although I felt thoroughly at ease 
thereafter in my freely acknowledged 
status of American tourist, I did ex- 
perience the pangs of self-conscious- 
ness all over again in Venice on 
shoving off in a gondola. Every 
gondola, any gondola, with or with- 
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sy SCOTT CORBETT 


Scorr Corsett is a native Missourian who 
is now leaching English in Providence, Rhode 
Island. His most recent book, TREE HOUSE 
ISLAND, was published last winler under the 
Allantic—Litile, Brown imprint. 


Much as I should like to be a 
writer of high tragedy, or even some 
fairly low tragedy, my search for 
suitable characters has never been a 
fruitful one. Life has not seen fit to 
put me in ‘touch with any such con- 
venient perishers as abound in the 
works of Hardy, Dickens, Eliot, and 
so many others. 

Take Maggie and Tom in The 
Mill on the Floss. If they were my 
characters, you can bet they would 
never be swept away by any flood. 
It would be my luck that Maggie had 
won her senior lifesaving badge just 
the week before. I would be stuck 
with the pair of them, wet but 
healthy, for another hundred pages. 

Put Anna Karenina in my book, 
and the train would be late. By the 
time it finally arrived, Anna would 
have thought better of the whole 
business and gone home, and there I 
would be — a novelist with his end- 
ing shot. 

A fellow like Dickens had all the 
luck. He made a fortune on the 
death of Little Nell. The kid lingered 
on and on through installment after 
installment while all England sat 
anxiously by her bedside. 

Give me Little Nell, and some 
cursed wonder drug would have her 
sitting up in a week’s time and eating 
like a horse. Ten to one I would lose 
money on her. 

For that matter, Pll bet I would 
get the same breaks with La Dame 
aux Camélias. By the time the elder 
Germont arrived at her bedside in 
my version, the lovely, courtesan 
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out passengers, seemed to exercise an 
almost morbid fascination over the 
crowds along the canals and bridges. 


- They would rush to view and photo- 


graph the approaching - phenome- 
non, and on one or two occasions 
when the gondolier, influenced either 
by a sense of showmanship or by al- 
cohol, loosed a few bursts of song, the 
sight-seers were spellbound. ‘‘Here 
comes another one,” the word sped 


would be pulling through nicely and 
planning her trousseau — and think 
how embarrassing that would actu- 
ally have been for everybody. 

The chap I really envy, though, is 
Thomas Hardy. Of course, he had 
Egdon Heath to work with, and that 
is a big advantage right there. (No, 
no, Egdon Heath is not a character, 
you ignoramus; it’s a place, and 
about the grimmest, gloomiest place 
you ever saw.) 

When Hardy did not have a vio- 
lent storm on tap (which was sel- 
dom), he could produce a heat wave 


harsh enough to fell an elderly 


woman like Mrs. Yeobright, who 
was perhaps a bit plump to be walk- 
ing such distances across the heath 
on a hot day. Besides that, Hardy 
could count on the cooperation of 
the local adders, small well-trained 
serpents which were ever ready to 
bite old ladies on cue. 

Heaven knows, I have never been 
fortunate enough to meet any char- 
acters with names like Clym Yeo- 
bright, Eustacia Vye, and Wildeve 
in the first place, but even if I had, 
you can be sure I would never man- 
age to wrap up The Return. of the 
Native neatly on page 441 by drown- 
ing the latter two in Shadwater Weir 
during a torrential downpour. My 
Eustacia would have taken one look 
out the window that night and mut- 
tered, “If Wildeve thinks that Pm 
going out in weather like this, he’s 
crazy.” 

The next day would have turned 
out nice and clear, and then Eusta- 
cia and Wildeve would have taken 
off and gone to Canada to live hap- 


pily in sin ever after. (They would. 


have been known there as that well- 
to-do young couple who never had 
much to say about their previous 
life in England.) , 

My misfortune has been that all 
the characters I have been able to 
lay my pen to have had a nasty 
streak of common sense in them. 
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through the crowds, “and he’s sing- 
ing!” | 
So, to the American tourist, what 
shall be the correct posture? That of 
one who has ridden all his life in 
gondolas and is consequently bored 
with the passage? Or one who has 
never been afloat before in so much 
as a dinghy? And what if the gon- 
dolier begins to sing? 
CHARLES W. MORTON 


Nothing spoils a good tragic situa- 
tion faster. l 

Let us turn to poetry for a mo- 
ment. With me, even a poem based 
on an actual historical incident 
would go awry. It’s a good thing 
Mrs. Hemans wrote “Casabianca,” 
because I would have finished it 
off in a single stanza: 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled; 

“Why stay and get it in the neck?” 
Cried he, and jumped instead. 


In my hands, “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’ would inevitably 
have reached this somewhat less 
than stirring conclusion: 


“Only a chump would charge those guns!” 
The wily colonel thunder’d, 

As prudently out of the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


My Tarquin would approach with 
ravishing strides the tent of Lucrece, 
only to find’she was not in. (Having 
noted that gleam in his eye, she 





would have slipped away to her 
aunt’s.) And so it goes. Well, I 
could do without the poets laurels, 
if only I could write the novels, but I 
fear it is not to be. My characters 
are always hopelessly addicted to 
saving their own skins. This is the 
principal reason — in fact, the only 
reason, I think we may safely say 
—-why I have never become a 
great tragic novelist. 
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The Adventure Cereals 
| 


py WALTER M. GIBB 


His regular hours of night work on the Balti- 
more SUN have developed in Warrer M. GIBB 
an exaggerated interest in cereal packages. 
The manufacturers of breakfast 
cereal are changing my way of life. 
Not with the inside but the outside 
of their packages. Indeed, I am no 
longer aware of the contents; an hour 
afterwards and I should be hard 
pressed. to say whether I had dined 
on Corn Pops or Smileys. But, oh! 
those covered wagons, that map of 
outer space, the adventures with 
Klondike Pete! What is riboflavin 
by comparison? And who could 
worry about his minimum daily 
adult requirement of iron while 
he is assembling the pasteboard 


rocket which will take him to the 


moon? 

My wife has a less emotional way 
of expressing this. ‘What few brains 
you have are being washed,” she 
says. To which is sometimes added a 
quotation from Aldous Huxley, who 
saw this coming years ago and tried 
to warn me. On my own behalf I 
can only plead that the time was out 
of joint. The powerful cereal inter- 
ests worked me over in those darkest 
hours before dawn, when there was 
no one awake in whom I might con- 
fide or from whom I might borrow 
strength. 

It is 4 A.M. when I get home from 
work, I let myself into the dark and 
silent house, light 4 fire under the 
coffee, and feed the cat. Then I sit 
down to a table lovingly set with 
cereal boxes. Sometimes there is a 
note from my wife: “Don’t forget to 
put out the trash — the man comes 
tomorrow.”’ But mostly there’s just 
me and the cereal boxes. 

At first I did no more than look 
at the pictures. They are pretty 
violent, but years on a newspaper 
copy desk have inured me to that. 
The insidious thing about them is 
their longevity. Peering into the 
barrel of a Western six gun may not 
disturb a hardened character the 
first night or so. But ten nights later 
the barrel will begin to wobble, the 
cylinder revolves, and in the awful 
quiet he can hear a click. It is the 
same with the other drawings. On 
even the blandest of cereals, given a 
week or two, the Northwest Mountie 
gets his man. 


I: well remember when the full 
realization of this came to me. It 
was the night I was able to close my 
eyes, turn once around in my chair, 
and point unerringly to a spot in 
Mountie territory where I must lose 
two days from having to portage. 
Of course I was proud of this achieve- 
ment, but I felt another emotion, 
too. There was still enough of the 
old Adam in me to resent such un- 
invited tampering with my mental 
processes. I determined upon a 
course of resistance. 

I tried first a variant of Get thee 
behind me, Satan. I put the cereal 
boxes on the floor under the table. 
In fairness to this. method, let me say 
that only absent-mindedness kept it 
from succeeding. My wife could not 
understand why she found packages 
of breakfast food on the floor. 

“Don’t you like what I put out 
for you?” she asked. 

I left the cartons on the table then 
and decided to try ordinary will 
power. I would read nothing but 
the small print. That way I soon 
learned a good deal about vitamins. 
I learned, for example, that no mat- 
ter how potent they may be in the 
diet, in 6-point type they are no 
match for one small blueprint of a 
flying saucer. The whole experiment 
convinced me that will power alone 
will not keep man from exploring 
outer space. 

In a last-ditch effort, I took off 
my bifocals. Such desperation only 
met its just reward: I got a headache 
trying to read without them. From 
then on I abandoned myself to 
the wholesome enjoyment of cereal 
boxes. With shades drawn and scis- 
sors at the ready, I fell to. 

If I say so myself, even my earliest 
paste-ups were not bad. They con- 
sisted modestly of a cageful of 
shredded-wheat circus animals. I 
remember being so proud of a par- 
ticular lion that I left him standing 
on the breadboard for my wife to 
admire in the morning. 

From such humble beginnings I 
progressed rapidly, all without spe- 
cial training of any sort. In less than 
a year I was tackling quite advanced 
projects, assignments calling for a 
thorough knowledge of. toothpicks 
and pins and requiring the adroit 
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manipulation of rubber bands. There 
was a sturdy disc gun, for instance, 
which really whanged small hunks 
of cardboard around the kitchen. 
Believe me, the satisfaction of shat- 
tering clay pigeons does not compare 
to that of bringing down a dessert 
spoon balanced on top of the coffee- 
pot. 

Naturally, there were bad mo- 
ments as well. Some designs gave no 
end of trouble. And I made mistakes 
— mistakes which literally had to be 
eaten. Take that Polaris missile and 
launching tower. The first carton I 
tore in the wrong place, a second had 
coffee spilled on it, and the third 
gave me nearly as much concern as 
it did the Navy before I could get it 
to do a proper blast-off. I am still 
eating the contents of those pack- 
ages, as well as those of quite a few 
others now cluttering the pantry 
shelf in glass jars. 

Fortunately, not all the breakfast- 
food cartons are of a sort to be 
taken apart, else I should long since 
have run out of containers. There 
are the box-top offer numbers. With 
these I have been less reckless; I 
judge I have passed up at least half 
of them. But some are musts. In- 
signia and other identifying para- 
phernalia ought not to be counter- 
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by R. P. LISTER 


feited in the home. In fact, if I had 
any suggestion to offer the cereal 
people it would be to mail these more 
esoteric items in a plain wrapper. 
Even so trustworthy a civil servant 
as the postman might drop a remark 
in wrong company concerning one’s 
secret service status. My own daugh- 
ter, who is old enough to know bet- 
ter, recently wore my junior aircraft 
commander wings to a meeting of 
her college alumnae. 

For my part, I have exercised the 
customary precautions. I am certain 
that the boys at the office don’t sus- 
pect a thing when I beg off from 
other invitations in favor of a relax- 
ing dish of cereal at home. But a 
fellow can’t be too careful. If it 
were to leak out that the man en- 
trusted with writing the final street- 
sale banner —~ BARTENDER KILLED 
IN GUN DUEL HERE — spent the next 
two hours fooling with a disinte- 
grator pistol, they might take a dim 
view of it. They are fearful of hav- 
ing any bias creeping into the news 
columns. 

Of course, if worst comes to worst, 
I can always take my severance pay, 
pin on my U.S. marshal badge, and 
head for the old frontier country. 
According to the best cereal maps, 
there’s a right smart of it left. 


Now that the days are growing light and long, 
I hear the cuckoo singing his mad song, 

The song that is a stranger to the arts, 

That never ends, because it never starts. 


For his one thought the cuckoo has one word, 
A disyllabic and descending third, 

At last his wife grows hopelessly depressed 
And lays her eggs in someone else’s nest; 


The cuckoo has no time for building such, 
His single thought obsesses him too much. 
He tires at last, for after many days 

He hiccups in the middle of his phrase; 


Then he falls dumb, and lays aside his harp, 
That has two strings: a minor third, but sharp, 
Or else it is a major third, but flat. 

One loses patience with a bird like that. 
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Raincoat. 
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Season’s pet—our superb 
Lady Macintosh prepares 
you for any change in the 
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Dover sand only... 49.95 
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JOHN M. CONLY 


Ox of the most enthralling record 
sides issued in 1959 could be identi- 
fied prosaically as A-4414-8. It is 
better described, however, as the 
last half of the last scene of Othello; 
twenty-odd minutes of some of the 
best Shakespeare ever read onto 
discs, fit to chill the blood and mist 
the eyes. The players are the Mar- 
lowe Society of Cambridge Uni- 


versity and sundry professional stars, 


some of them famous alumni, but 
not named or credited by reason of 
tradition. I cite the Othello bit be- 
cause it specially impressed me. 
Maore impressive is the fact that it is 
a-small sampling of a towering proj- 
ect: to put all published Shakespeare 
on long-play records, with no care 
spared. The start, at least, is marvel- 
ous in the main ways — taste, drama, 
and comprehensibility. It is aston- 
ishing. One should, but doesn’t, 
read Shakespeare. But listening to 
him is something you almost cannot 
stop once you start. 

So far I have heard Jultus Caesar, 
Othello, and most of Coriolanus and 
Richard II. The first pair are more 
gripping, as plays, than the latter, 
but the standard of performance 
does not vary. The delivery is ideal 
— a clean, classically eloquent style 
whereby the color of the words gives 
to our mind’s eye something to 
see and, at the same time, yields a 
musical relish to the ears. At hand, 
but not yet heard, are the Sonnets, 
King John, Measure for Measure, and 
The Merchant of Venice. There will be 
finally forty albums of three or four 
LPs apiece. Those made since 1957 
will be available in stereo. 

This bounty was launched, ap- 
parently, by Mrs. John Denison, 
director of the recorded sound di- 
vision of the British Council. One 
summer’s day in 1956 she walked 
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into the London office of Harley J. 
Usill, managing director for Argo 
Records, Ltd., and asked him how 
he would like to record the Bard’s 
works, in toto, under the auspices of 
the Council. Argo was a very small 
company, mostly devoted to offbeat 
poetry recordings, and Usill was 
struck breathless. “I may add,” he 
says, “that after three years the full 
impact of what we have undertaken 
is still being felt.” | 
The third man in the developing 
project was George Rylands, pro- 
ducer for the Marlowe Society, prob- 
ably best known in America as com- 
piler of “The Seven Ages of Man,” 
the Shakespeare soliloquy series 
lately staged on tour by Sir John 
Gielgud. Usill first approached pro- 
fessional repertory companies. None 
of them seemed to want the trouble 
of learning King John or Two Genile- 
men of Verona. Thence he applied to 
Rylands, who was delighted at the 
whole idea. The Marlowe Society 
could furnish the bulk of the players, 
and also the studio (which is the 
Amateur Dramatic Club Theatre at 
Cambridge). However, the two men 
decided they had best hire some 
professional lead players, so that 
Portia, Desdemona, and Lady Mac- 
beth would not all sound exactly 
the same. In 1957 Argo became a 
subsidiary of London-Decca, where- 
after funds were not a pressing 
problem. This change also afforded 
them Alan Reeve as recording chief 
and Thurston Dart, the: famous 
harpsichordist, as musical director. 
Among the professional lead play- 
ers, the only ones likely to be known 
to American theatergoers are Irene 
Worth, Peter Woodthorpe, and 
Miles Malleson, but even at these 
you will have to guess; casts are not 
listed. The stars usually tape their 
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scenes all at once during their va- 
cations, mostly in July. The student 
players fill in the rest of the action at 
their leisure. Everybody gets paid. 

One of the main hazards has been 
an RAF training field near Cam- 
bridge. Dunsinane doesn’t sound 
right with jets overhead. The Air 
Ministry has given attention to this. 
Another is the merriment arising 
from the return visits of alumni 
turned professional. The night be- 
fore Romeo and Juliet, the Romeo 
went balcony climbing with under- - 
graduate companions and fell into a 
cucumber frame. He showed up 
heavily bandaged, but the session 
was a success. You can’t keep a 
good Shakespearean down. 


Beethoven’s Orchestra, 
Alive Again 


On September 15, Bruno Walter 
gave himself an eighty-third-birth-. 
day present. It was a complete set 
of the nine Beethoven symphonies, 
newly recorded in stereo for Colum- 
bia by Bruno Walter. With this 
token, Dr. Walter also made himself 
the first conductor ever to have two 
recorded versions of every Beethoven 
symphony in the catalogues at the 
same time, but his distinction in this 
matter is much greater than that. 

In merit, his Second Symphony is 
challenged by Beecham and Jochum; 
his Third by Klemperer; his Fifth 
by Ansermet; his Sixth by Monteux. 
This leaves him only five Beethoven 
symphonies wherein — to my ears 
~~ he holds indisputable primacy on 
records today, which is a little like 
saying of a pitcher that he only 
achieved three no-hitters in a World 
Series. It is a fantastic accomplish- 
ment. And even this is not an ade- 
quate description. 
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The entire Beethoven- symphonic 
canon has been performed greatly 
for posterity twice before, by Wein- 
gartner and by Toscanini. The 
former’s recordings now are ancient; 
the latter’s are aging and never were 
truly complete, since the Fifth was a 
flawed broadcast transcription. 
Quite apart from the fact of new 
sound — and Walter’s new sound is 
very good — I don’t think either 
Weingartner or Toscanini played the 
Fourth or the Eighth as well as Wal- 
ter does (the finale of his Eighth is 
really hair-raising), and neither sur- 
passed him in the highest test, which 
is the Ninth. 

Only three Ninths on records have 
struck me as great —~ all, be it noted, 
by old men — Weingartner’s, Tos- 
canini’s, and now Walter’s. Tos- 
canini’s was the most exciting, 
Walter’s is the most majestic; Wein- 
gartner’s came between, dividing 
these qualities. Their tempos have 
differed, but they have maintained 
proportions, especially dynamic pro- 
portions, very much the same. 

Walter’s first and final movements 
have not the fierce rush of Toscanini’s. 
They go like a Mosaic march, with a 
high faith and firmness, through 
chaos quite fearsome enough, and 
out of it again into a joy soberer than 
the great Italian’s. We are embat- 
tled by this, as we should be, but the 
process is sermonic; more Joshua 
than King Harry. Yet it is full of 
thrills — and of skill. Walter, re- 
cording all the Nine in Los Angeles, 
reduced his orchestral forces to 
match those Beethoven used. The 
strings and woods get slimmer and 
more individual, the brasses burlier. 
The singing soloists in the Ninth 
(William Wilderman, bass; Emelia 
Cundari, soprano; Nell Rankin, 
mezzo; Albert Da Costa, tenor) at- 
tempt no virtuosity but achieve a 
musicianly accuracy and insight 
worth our gratitude. Walter brought 
the orchestra; a specially assembled 
outfit, East for the finale of the Ninth, 
to join with the Westminster Choir, 
but there is no clue to this change of 
locale in the recorded sound. The 
sound, as befits the reduced orches- 
tra, is intimate, whereby the trum- 
pets are made to sound as if Gabriel 
were blowing one of them. It is a 
tremendous thing to hear in your 
living room. 

The symphonies are being sold 
both separately and packaged to- 
gether by Columbia. The gift’s the 
thing, though. One cannot help 
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applauding the valor and taste of a 
man who produced a birthday pres- 
ent so splendid for an octogenarian 
named Bruno Walter. 


Listen as Children 


My wife, during the late 1940s, 
helped keep the wolf from our subur- 


ban door by introducing music to- 
children in a Washington private. 


school. Thus I came to be ac- 
quainted with a series of records 
called ‘‘Music.Masters.’’ These were 
then albums of three ten-inch 78- 
rpm discs apiece. There were thir- 
teen of them, and they bore such 
titles as Mozart: His Story and His 
Music, Schubert: His Story and Hts 
Music, and so on. I knew them best 
in a sort of secondhand way. When- 
ever I played a new review copy of 
the Unfinished, for instance, my 
helpmeet would automatically in- 
tone: ‘‘Schubert was growing 
Older oy sa. a 

~ This may sound distasteful, but 
the fact is that the records were very 
tastefully made indeed. The narra- 
tives were well written, by various 
people, and beautifully read, mainly 
by a young actor named José Ferrer. 
The musical examples were low-fi 
but shrewdly selected. 

The idea for the series had been 
that of George Mendelssohn, presi- 
dent of the newly launched Vox 
company, who has a remote familial 
connection with the great Hamburg 
Mendelssohns and a crusading inter- 


est in the spread of good music. © 


Many thousands of the sets were 
bought promptly after they came out 
in 1944, some by schools, some by 
parents. When the LP development 
began, Mendelssohn had the albums 
remade as ten-inch single vinyls. 
They continued to sell, but at a slow- 
ing pace. 

In the meantime Vox, as a classi- 
cal LP company, had vastly in- 
creased its recorded repertoire. This 
put a lot more illustrative music at 
the disposal of Music Masters, 
should the series be remade. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been. Now it is out 
again, this time on twelve-inch LPs, 
running nearly an hour each. 

All the old Music Master scripts 
had to be rewritten to fit with the 
new musical material. Most have 
been done by Marianne Kuranda, 
though a couple are by the versatile 
Vox vice president, Ward Botsford. 
As narrator, José Ferrer was now 
beyond the company’s means, but 


they found a good substitute in the 
actor Arthur Hannes, who reads his 
words as children like them, with all 
due seriousness and no trace of coy- 
ness. The musical interpolations are 
of uneven sonic merit, drawn as they 
are from ten years of Vox tapings, 
but this isn’t of great consequence. 
There are fifteen records now: Bach, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, Chopin, 
Foster and Sousa, Grieg and Schu- 
mann, Handel, Haydn, Liszt and 
Paganini, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Johann Strauss, and Tchai- 
kovsky — their stories and their mu- 
sic. By the way, it would not do 
some grownups any harm to listen to 
these. 


So Stereo Costs 
A Dollar Extra... 


It is a pleasure to lose an argument 
to Wilma Cozart, a tall, winsome 
Texan who is Mercury Records’ 
classical vice president and surely 
the prettiest recording director in 
the world. What we were arguing 
about, recently, was something other 
disc buyers have puzzled over sus- 
piciously: why should stereo discs 
cost a dollar more than monophon- 
ics? My objections to this disparity 
were all valid, I think. Stereo and 
monophonic recordings are made 
simultaneously. Their packagings, 
for sale, are nearly identical. The 
half-inch-wide stereo tape, granted, 
costs a little more than the narrower 
monophonic, but this is a small fac- 
tor. The editing on the stereo may 
be somewhat the harder, but not 
enormously, now that the techniques 
have become familiar. This same 
qualification applies to paid time for 
musicians, Tests for microphone 
placement take a little longer when 
both stereo and monophonic tapes 
must be made. And technicians’ 
paid time for disc cutting from the 
tapes is, admittedly, more than 
doubled. | 

Once the master discs are cut, 
however, production costs for stamp- 
ing- out the finished discs are the 
same, and this is where the bulk of 
labor expense comes in. 

Miss Cozart smiled and nodded 
most graciously each time I made a 
point and then hit me with what 
boxing experts call a combination — 
left, right. In the first place (left!), 
a record makes money according to 
the number of copies sold; the initial 
recording costs are the same. Of the 
same recording, the monophonic 
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version may sell 20,000, the stereo- 
phonic only 3000. And furthermore 
(right!), the high cost of stereo can- 
not be absorbed by monophonic 
sales. The reason it cannot is one 
which does much credit. to Miss 
Cozart’s whole industry. The LP 
phonograph record is .perhaps the 


only manufactured product on the 


American market whose price, in 
terms of content (in this case: min- 
utes of music), has remained stable 
and even gone down in the last ten 
years. There simply is not any 
marginal profit to be used for stereo 
promotion unless monophonic LP 
prices go up. At least, this is so 
among small and middle-sized com- 
panies. 

Not only is the record business 
fiercely competitive, but the indus- 
try has a certain institutional pride 
in holding the price line. The manu- 
facturers would be loath to crack 
the standard $4.98 top limit for 
monophonics if they do not ab- 
solutely have to. For the time being, 
as they see it, stereophiles will have 
to pay a premium to satisfy their 
enthusiasm... 
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Bach: The Brandenburg Concertos 


Szymon Goldberg conducting soloists and 
Netherlands Chamber Orchestra; Epic 
BC-1043/4 (stereo) and LC-3604/5: 
two records, as a set or separately 

Later and at greater length I want 
to write more about this production 
and its people. Meanwhile, let me 
voice an opinion which must be per- 
sonal because it is rash. I think this 
is the most beautiful and most en- 
grossing performance of the Brand- 


enburgs I have ever heard, on rec- 


ords or off. It is not a matter of 
technical proficiency, although that 
is present, but of a seeming flow of 
musical spirit or joy; I do not know 
quite how to describe it. The re- 
corded sound is lovély, too. 


Handel: Messiah 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducting Jennifer 
Vyoyan, Monica Sinclair, Jon Vickers, 
Giorgio Tozzi; Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Chorus; RCA Victor LDS- 
6409 (stereo) and LDM-6409: four 


records 


This gala production by Dario and 
Dorle Soria for Victor is gorgeous to 
behold, but as a musical endeavor it 


must have its appeal mainly to the 
following of Sir Thomas, who ap- 
pears to consider himself less as 
Handel’s servant than as his collabo- 
rator. The work has been Beecham- 
ized; it comes out, no one can deny, 
with a glow like a thousand-dollar 
Persian rug, and bless me if I know 
whether Handel would have liked it 
or not. Itisrich, intricate, luminous, 
and mostly slow. The male soloists 
are fine; the women are dull. The 
orchestra makes sounds as bright and 
ponderous as mint gold. The cau- 
tionary word here has to be that in 
the offing is a Huddersfield version 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent, who can 
muster more grand and honest 
churchly piety than anyone else. 
And also in the lists is Dr. Hermann 
Scherchen, to deliver us either a 
miracle or a mess. Last time it was a 
miracle, and heart-rending, but Dr. 
Scherchen is a man of alternate ex- 
tremes., Probably the thing to do 1s 
be patient. Everyone should have a 
Messiah at hand, but they are ex- 
pensive. 


Liszt: Concertos No. 1 and No. 2 


Philippe Eniremont, piano; Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting Philadelphia Orches- 
tra: Columbia MS-6071 (stereo) and 
M L-5289 

Heretofore my favorite reading of 
these thunderous confections was 
that of Kempff for London, which 
had a nice regal touch about it, but 
that has vanished. I think Entre- 
mont now heads the field, by reason 
of wonderfully fleet fingers, but also 
because of the magnificent Phila- 
delphia sound, a great asset to Liszt. 
Mr. Ormandy governs it with ex- 
emplary taste, too. 


Mozart: Flute Concertos No. 1 and No. 2 


Elaine Shafer, flute; Efrem Kurtz con- 
ducting Philharmonia Orchestra: Capitol 
SG-7735 (stereo) and G-7135 

Mozart abominated the flute, a fact 
no one would suspect, hearing these 
two gaily tremulous adventures 
which he dashed off for a rich Dutch 
planter who owned a flute. It would 
be folly to seek any significance in 
them, but Mozart could make beau- 
ty’s own logic sufficient. The per- 
formances show a happy skill, and 
the sound is clear as moonlight. 


Mussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibition 
Vladimir Horowitz, piano; RCA Victor 
LM-2357 

This disc was made from a taping at 
a concert performance at Carnegie 


Hall in 1951, which there was prob- 
ably no thought then of publishing. 
The piano, microphoned too closely, 
sounds a little stringy. Just the 
same, the recording is quite good 
enough to transmit the enormous 
verve and rightness of the perform- 
ance, which I have never heard sur- 
passed or even approached. 


Tchaikovsky: Suite from The Swan 


Lake 

Efrem Kurtz conducting Philharmonia 
Orchestra; Capitol SG-7188 (stereo) and 
G-7188 

This is not the complete ballet, but 
it is more nearly complete than most 
of the concert-suite arrangements, 
containing at least three sections usu- 
ally left out. It has another notable 
asset, too: in the most ethereally ro- 
mantic passages, where a solo violin 
guides the dance, the violin is played 
by no less a fiddler than Mr. Yehudi 
Menuhin, who will melt you. In 
fact, everyone is very good indeed, 
including HMV-Capitol’s fine engi- 
neers, who love proving that the 
Philharmonia is the world’s high- 
est-fi orchestra. 


Verdi: Macbeth 


Erich Leinsdorf conducting Leonard War-. 


ren, Leonie Rysanek, Jerome Hines, other 
singers; Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
and Chorus; RCA Victor LSC-6747 
(stereo) and LM-6147: three dises ` 
Because of Otello and Falstaff, we 
commonly think of Verdi as having 
become a Shakespearian music- 
dramatist in his old age. It isn’t so. 
He wrote Macbeth in his early thir- 
ties. It is very faithful to Shakespeare 
in its text and, I think, considering 
the limitations of opera, in its han- 
dling. I thought the witches in 
Italian would be funny, but they are 
far from it. And there are no beau- 
tifully irrelevant showpiece arias. 
Verdi could write an authentic hit 
tune at will, of course, but he also 
could restrain the impulse to do so 
if it would be an insult to good 
poetry he was working with. Ac- 
cordingly, Macbeth is strictly a vehicle 
for singers with brains as well as 
voices, and these are what Victor 
has given us here. Leonard Warren 
is especially skillful as Macbeth, but 
Rysanek is icily effective as his lady, 
and the other people adapt to their 
parts with patent understanding. 
Leinsdorf’s pacing seems exactly 
right — this is an opera you listen 
to straight through — and the stereo 
dispersion is beyond complaint. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


| foe royalties — by which I mean the 
earning power of contemporary writers — varying 
as they do from country to country, are a subject 
of editorial curiosity, and at my first meeting with 
the staff of Novy Mir, the Russian monthly which 
bears the nearest resemblance to the Atlantic, I 
was eager to learn the rates they paid their con- 
tributors. I explained that we paid by the word, a 
remark which, when translated, was not under- 
stood. So I demonstrated; holding up a recent 
issue of the Atlantic, I said that for this piece of 
4500 words we paid $500, and for this, which was 
considerably longer, we paid double that sum. 
Light broke, but it was clear that they worked by a 
different system. “We pay by the signature,” said 
their editor, Tzvardolsky. “For each signature of 
40,000 ems we pay our more eminent contributors 
5000 rubles.” An em is, of course, the space occu- 
pied by the letter “m,” and in making their tally 
the Russians count not only the individual letters 
in each line but also the white spaces between 
words; at this rate, 40,000 ems will fill 22 to 24 
pages, depending on the size of the type. 

The Russian periodicals have more content than 
ours; Novy Mir runs to 360 pages, all reading mat- 
ter with no advertising whatever, and thus, when 
they are serializing a new novel by Sholokhov or 
Leonov, they afford the author space for at least 
two signatures, or 48 pages, for which he receives 
10,000 rubles, or, at the official rate of exchange, 
$2500. 

The same rates, I was told, apply to book pub- 
lication. Again taking Mikhail Sholokhov, their 
most respected novelist, as our example: if we 
assume that his new novel will run to 30 signatures 
— his narratives are always substantial — then 
his royalty on the first edition (of not less than 
100,000 copies) will total 150,000 rubles. He will 
receive 80 per cent of this amount on the second 
printing, and the rate descends thereafter until, 
if the book sells into the millions, the royalty drops 


‘has petered out. 
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to 40 per cent of what he received on the initial 
printing, and there it is pegged. But when you 
see the astronomical figures which the popular 
novels or war poems rise to and when you remem- 
ber that the royalties are banked and can be willed 
to the writer’s widow and children, it will be 
realized that the incentive offered to the Russian 
author is among the highest in the Soviet Union. 

Revision, especially among the novelists and 
poets of reputation, takes on special significance. 
Suppose that a novelist now in his sixties had pub- 
lished in the early 1920s a story typical of the 
tumult and violence of those stormy days; the 
Communists he portrayed are of the heroic mold, 
are as rough as the occasion demands and not too 
finicky in matters of sex. Suppose that the sale was 
a large one but that now, after thirty-five years, it 
In America the book would 
probably go out of print. But in Russia there is 
always the possibility of a revision. If the book is 
rewritten by more than one quarter, the author 
will revert to his 100 per cent royalties on the new 
version, and if he cleans the story up a bit in the 
rewriting, observing the current puritanical atti- 
tude toward sex and making his Party hero per- 
haps a little less violent and a little more “‘positive,” 
is this not in the national interest? 

What I am saying is that Soviet writing is con- 
ceived to be a lamp, a light, a fire to keep at a 
steady glow the patriotism, the desire for achieve- 
ment, and the sense of destiny of the great mass of 
readers. The purpose may at times overpower the 
artist; young writers of talent may and do rebel 
against the formula. But that there is an element 
of idealism as well as of practical politics in all of 
this, who can deny? 

Thus far I have been concerned with the major 
writers who enjoy the big royalties and the priv- 
ileges that go with prestige. But I was equally 
curious to learn what I could about the aid which 
the Soviet Union extends to the beginner. The 


process of selecting and of pushing forward the 
more promising young writers in a country as vast 
as Russia is complicated by the fact that some of 
the sixteen republics are pastoral and only newly 
awakening in a literary sense, while others, like 
Georgia or the Ukraine, are poetic and highly 
articulate; yet each year a selection is made and, 
as far as I could observe, with rather refreshing 
results. 

In September I attended the opening session of 
the Gorki Institute in Moscow. The Gorki is the 
special college for young writers; the enrollment 
is restricted to two hundred; and here, on Septem- 
ber first, an entering class of forty-five young men 
and women, hand-picked from the republics, 
present themselves. They range in age from 
twenty-one to thirty-three; they have been chosen 
— the men, that is — after they have done their 
army service and after they have served their 
apprenticeship in the mines, the factories, or the 
cooperative farms, or whatever special jobs at- 
tracted them. Their early writing was evidently 
published in a Union or a provincial paper, so they 
were called to the attention of the local Union of 
Writers, and eventually their nomination was 
forwarded to Moscow. They enroll in the Gorki 
Institute for a five-year course. In that time they 
will become bilingual, speaking Russian as well as 
their native tongue; they will be thoroughly in- 
doctrinated; and they will be given every oppor- 
tunity to express themselves as poets, playwrights, 
and dramatists. A few of them, I am sure, will 
emerge as masters of Soviet dialectics. The open- 
ing class, as I have said, is restricted to forty-five, 
but out in the sticks, still working at their jobs, 
there is a second echelon of sixty-five freshmen 
who will receive the same training by correspond- 
ence course. These are the alternates, and if there 
should be failures in the entering class, substitu- 
tions can swiftly be made. 

After being welcomed by the faculty, I was in- 
vited to attend the opening class for the poets. 
There were eighteen of them, all young men, shy, 
eager, intent. Each in turn stood up, gave his 
name and age, told something of his parents and 
background and of the job he had been working 
at before he was recommended to the course, and 
then, at the professor’s insistence, each recited one 
of his own poems in his native tongue, explaining 
in Russian what the poem was about. The first 
to stand was an Estonian, then came a Georgian, 
then an Uzbek, then two Russians, then a poet 
from the Ukraine who had formerly been a pilot. 
So it went. Here at the Gorki they would continue 
to write in their native tongues, and upon their 
graduation they would go back to their republics 
to make a career as writers with the backing of the 
state. As I listened to their recitations, the words 
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of which were incomprehensible ta me, I felt their 
sense of purpose and their sincerity. 

There were several poems about war, one by a 
dark-eyed, impassioned youngster who dreaded 
the thought of an atomic disaster and wrote 
against it with a powerful refrain. Another was by 
a boy from the Urals who compared the darkness 
in the mines to the darkness of his thoughts when 
he remembered his father, who had been killed in 
the siege of Stalingrad. A third, this by the avia- 
tor, was about the exhilaration of the high skies 
and the sense of purity, the almost inhuman beauty 
of the great clouds. I could not help being im- 
pressed by their dedication, and I said so when 
their professor called on me to speak. I told them 
of how I had studied English composition under 
Dean Briggs at Harvard when I was their age, and 
I reminded them of the old Latin phrase cacoéthes 
scribendi — “the itch to write.” “I can see and 
hear that you have it,” I said. “Never lose it!” 

But I could not leave them there. I reminded 
them of Thornton Wilder’s great speech at the 
Harvard commencement, when he was seeking to 
explain the insecure young graduates to their 
parents, who had never suffered such insecurity. I 
quoted what Wilder had said was a cardinal faith 
in this new generation, that ‘those things which all 
men hold in common are beginning to outweigh 
those: things which separate them.” This they 
applauded. 


ACCEPT WITH PLEASURE 


In an age of dearth, it is a rare pleasure to read 
NADINE GORDIMER; she is one of the most gifted 
practitioners of the short story anywhere in Eng- 
lish, and her new collection of twelve stories and a 
novella, FRIDAY’S FOOTPRINT (Viking, $3.95), holds 
a beauty not to be missed. It is impossible for a 
sensitive writer in South Africa to avoid taking 
sides. Miss Gordimer, who is a Johannesburger 
now in her mid-thirties, takes her stand with Alan 
Paton as a liberal opposed to apartheid and to the 
coarsening, tough-fibered materialism which she 
perceives to be the result of the Afrikaner’s racial 
privilege. She has a keen sense of injustice, and 
there are times, as in “The Last Kiss” and ‘“‘Little 
Willie,” when her disgust betrays her and she 
writes too obviously against the insensibility she 
loathes. But at her best, as in “The Bridegroom,” 
she achieves the perfect balance, and then her 
portraiture of the young white overseer of the road 
gang, fourteen miles from nowhere in the Kalahari 
dust, as he prepares the camp for the arrival of his 
bride, speaks volumes for the delicate tissue of rela- 
tions between white and black. 

This is not a crusading book, and I am tempted 
to say that the finest characterizations in it are 
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reserved for the white women — few of them 
beauties, all of them vigorously alive. I think par- 
ticularly of huge, appealing Mrs. Cunningham in 
the title story; of the insatiable Sonia Smith in 
“Our Bovary”; the fastidious, walled-in Clara in 
“A Style of Her Own”; and of Freda, most beauti- 
fully realized, in “The Night the Favorite Came 
Home.” But no limitation should be applied to 
Miss Gordimer -—~ she is too versatile for that; and 
in the novella, “An Image of Success,” all the 
women, young, yielding, or fleshy, are incidental 
to Charles Butters in his mid-fifties’ demoralization 
and to Peter Garvus, the young lawyer, in his 
smug and hateful snobbery. 


Jonn BAKELESS, a colonel of intelligence in 
World War II, has made an engaging investiga- 
tion of the spies and counterspies who infested 
both sides of the American Revolution. TURNCOATS, 
TRAITORS AND HEROES (Lippincott, $6.50) is a 
spider’s web of conspiracy, concealment, and con- 
` fusion, and Mr, Bakeless is to be commended for 
having brought the activities of Dr. Church, the 
Mersereaus, Major Tallmadge, Major Clark, 
Sergeant Major Champe, and Lydia Darragh so 
adventurously into the clear. I wish the central 
narrative were stronger and that we were told 
more conclusively the results of the most elaborate 
raids. The author is led astray by too many clues, 
and his zest for the hunt occasionally results in 
exaggeration, as when he says that “A series of 
swift arrests about April 17, 1775, might have kept 
America in the British Empire forever.” 


Diana Cooper is one of those rare women who 
can write as well as they talk. Because of what she 
calls the “fearful bulk” of her autobiography, she 
elected to divide it into three parts. The feudal 
elegance of her girlhood at Belvoir, the audacity 
and homage of her debut on the eve of 1914, and 
her marriage to Duff Cooper at the end of the war 
all gave luster to her first volume, The Rainbow 
Comes and Goes. Now, in her new book, THE LIGHT 
OF COMMON DAY (Houghton Mifflin, $5.00), she 
recounts the anguish and gratification of her 
triumph in Reinhardt’s production of The Miracle; 
she tells of her husband’s election to Parliament 
and of his ascent to the Cabinet, to the War Office, 
and then to be First Lord of the Admiralty. She 
-writes discreetly of the holidays with Edward VIII 
and Wallis and of their cruise together on the 
Nahlin in the Adriatic, and she draws throughout 
from her palette of many friendships. Conrad 
Russell calls her the most amiable woman he has 
ever known. She writes with verve and kindliness, 
and the letters she quotes from her husband pro- 
vide a happy relief to her —~ at times — overintent 
self-absorption. 
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HT THE EDITORS LIKE 


LITERARY MATTERS 


Anne Bronte: Her Life and Work 
BY ADA HARRISON and DEREK STANFORD 





The life of the youngest Bronté was short and out- 
wardly quiet, but Miss Harrison, without indulging in 
any psychological fancies, makes it an interesting story. 
Mr. Stanford, discussing her work, is thorough and 
persuasively enthusiastic. Jonn pay, $6.50. 


Molière BY D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


The author of so many gloriously funny plays`was him- 
self a glum fellow, sorely tried by fate and matrimony. 
Mr. Lewis describes his troubles and his times with dash 
as well as scholarship. cowARD-McCGANN, $4.00. 


100 Selected Poems BY e. e. cummings 


A fine cross-section of the poetry of an author who can 
stroke a butterfly or drop the great pyramid on an enemy 
with equal skill and success. Grove, $1.45. 


Heart’s Needle BY W. D. SNODGRASS 


In this distinguished young poet, common things and 
uncommon imagination combine to produce exceptional 
emotional and intellectual interest. KNOPF, $3.75. 


Leaves of Grass BY WALT WHITMAN 


Whitman was an incorrigible reviser, not always for 
the better, but his final versions have naturally remained 
standard. This book, with an introduction by Malcolm 
Cowley, follows the original text of Leaves of Grass, 
making it readily available for the first time in years. 
VIKING, $5.00. 


Nematodes in My Garden of Verse 


This funny, freakish little volume assembles, from old 
newspapers and attics, the works of North Carolina 
poets “whose fame, if any, often rests on matters other 
than their verse.” Selections by Richard Walser. BLAIR, 
$3.50. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
The Autobiography of Cecil B. De Mille 


Humorously aware of the pitfalls of his trade, the 
master of flamboyant screen spectacle is as modest about 
his achievements as anyone reasonably could be. Edited 
by Donald Hayne. PRENTICE-HALL, $5.95. 


A Life in the Theatre BY TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Mr. Guthrie’s book is full of the great names and 
amusing gossip proper to theatrical memoirs, but not 
to the exclusion of solid discussion of what the stage is, 
has been, and should be. McGRAW-HILL, $5.95. 


Agee on Film BY JAMES AGEE 


The companion volume to Agee’s book of film reviews 
and criticisms contains the scripts, or some of them, that 
he wrote when he actually became involved in the 
business. MCDOWELL, OBOLENSKY, $7.50. 
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Reader’s Choice 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


ROBERT GRAVES, a prolific and ad- 
mirably uninhibited translator of 
Greek and Latin works, has at last 
got around to the Miad, under the 
name of THE ANGER OF ACHILLES 
(Doubleday, $4.95), with illustra- 
tions by Ronald Searle. Mr. Graves’s 
purpose in any translation is lauda- 
bly simple; he means to make some- 
thing that a contemporary reader 
can enjoy. This is as good an ap- 
proach as any to the problem of 
transmuting Greek hexameters, un- 
familiar manners, and exotic super- 
natural trimmings into readable 
modern English. 

Directness, clarity, and speed are 
the great merits of Mr. Graves’s 
method. To be sure, nothing but 
ruthless deletion could hurry old 
Nestor’s reminiscences or straighten 
the notorious catalogue of ships, and 
this Mr. Graves has not attempted, 
but he has taken a firm stand on 
epithets. White-armed Hera and 
the wine-dark sea have been virtu- 
ally rooted out, and I doubt that a 
single well-greaved Achaean survives 


in all the book’s three-hundred-odd ` 


pages. With the epithets have gone 
the various little tricks, repetitions, 
circumlocutions, and meaningless 
words with which Homer habitually 
regularized the meter of an awkward 
line. They were the poetical equiva- 
lent of shimming, and Mr. Graves, 
translating into prose, is better off 
without them. 

Battle tactics and the intricate 
squabbles among recalcitrant Greek 
commanders below and feather- 
witted deities aloft fare very well at 
Mr. Graves’s hands. There is never 
any question about who is killing 
whom, while the complaints of the 
injured Achilles and the threats of 
Zeus fairly crackle with exaspera- 
tion. Mr. Graves discovers much 





i 
deadpan comedy and oblique satire 
in Homer as well, and points them 
up deftly. 

And how about the poetry, since 
Homer is remembered as a poet? It 
is not there. It has vanished, leaving 
not a rack behind. Hector’s farewell 
to Andromache is spoken in the same 
sharp style as his battle. orders. 
When Helen, watching from the 
walls of Troy, wonders why her 
brothers are not with the besieging 
army, the Greek original adds merely 
that her brothers were dead long 
ago and buried in their own coun- 
try, and lets the wistful irony speak 
for itself. Mr. Graves puts it this 
way: “The truth was that both her 
brothers were long since dead and 
buried in their native country, after 
they had ambushed a pair of rival 
twins from Messene: Idas and Lyn- 
ceus. None of the four survived that 
fight.” As one who once wept over 
that line, I resent the intrusion of 
scholarship and these chaps Idas 


and Lynceus. 


This is not to say that there is 
no verse in The Anger of Achilles. The 
opening invocation to the goddess, 
most of the elaborate similes, and a 
few set-piece speeches are in rhyme. 
There is considerable variety in 
these rhymed sections, and some of 
them are strikingly effective, notably 


the hunting similes and Achilles’ 


prayer at the ford. 


Long life I seek not, 

Of death I reck not, 

And therefore speak not, 
Unless to blame 

THETIS, my mother, 

Who swore no other 

Power could me conquer 
But PHOEBUS’ aim. 


If noble Hector 
Might be my victor, 
Of that poor honour 

I should be fain; 
For THETIS taught me 
That death must take me 
In gallant tourney 

Upon Troy’s plain. 


This has a fine barbarian ring to it, 
but it is not typical. A good many 
of the verse bits have the cramped 
quality of minor eighteenth-century 
work, while “Greeks be eager, Greeks 
be bold!” raises in my ear a terrible 
echo of “Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick.” 

The way of the translator is hard, 
and it would be black ingratitude to 


‘deny that the work of Mr. Graves 


brings the Jliad closer to the modern 
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R his particular way anc 


for a long time, John Her. 
sey has been writing abou 
a profound issue—the pos- 
sibility for responsible be- 
havior amid moral chaos— 
which seldom finds voice 
in current American fiction 
and is apparent abroad only 
in the works of such writ- 
ers as Albert Camus and 
Ignazio Silone. If such an 
abstraction as ‘the Amer- 
ican conscience’ has ever 
existed, then John Hersey 


surely expresses it in the 


present era. And the ex- 
pression of this conscience 
reaches a height of anguish 
and concern in THe War 
Lover surpassed only in 
Hersey’s finest novel, The 
Wal fe 
—WEBSTER SCHOTT, 
in The Kansas City Star 


a memorable novel - 


THE WAR 
LOVER 
a 
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with every $1 package you send 
to the world’s hungry thru the 
CARE Food Crusade, New York 


| reader than any other version. But 


his gallant sortie has not lifted the 
siege. If you want to read Homer, 
unhappily, you still have to learn 
Greek. 


PAS DE DEUX 


SONIA, JE T’ADORE (Knopf, $4.00) 
is a collection of urbanely venomous 
reflections on the bliss of domesticity 
and the pleasures of travel by PIERRE 
Daninos, the inventor of that im- 
probable Francophile, Major Thomp- 
son. Having retired the major, 
Mr. Daninos now speaks for himself, 


as amusingly as ever. 


The troubles which weigh upon 
Mr. Daninos are not unusual in 
themselves. He and Sonia can never 
avoid each other in the bathroom, 
the box marked Summer Things dis- 
gorges Christmas tree ornaments, di- 
rections in a strange town get him 
hopelessly lost, currency exchange 
baffles him, he discovers the name 
of the only chic medical specialist 
after hiring a mere competent no- 
body, and so on. Is it the old myth 
that they order these things better 
in France that makes his dismay so 
comic? Or the sober innocence with 
which he describes each catastrophe, 
as though he were the first tourist in 
history to start for the Klagenschnee 
and end up on the Klagenspitze? 
This occurred in the neighborhood 
of a polyglot Swiss hotel where only 
the menu spoke French, and Mr. 
Daninos was ultimately set upon the 
right path by a peasant “because, 


` by great good luck, he did not under- 


stand a single word of what I had 
said to him in five languages.” The 
experience is undoubtedly related to 
the author’s definition of “locals.” 
“In France these consist of French 
citizens who regard their compatri- 
ots as foreigners from July 1 to 
September 30, after which time, hav- 
ing no further occasion to irritate the 
invader by talking dialect, they re- 
sume the use of their normal tongue.” 

Like all such books, Sonia, Fe 
T’adore should not be gulped at one 
sitting. In well-spaced doses, how- 


-| ever, it is a pleasant tonic. 


MEN WITHOUT A COUNTRY `’ 


KHUSHWANT SINGH is unusual 
among the Indian novelists published 
in this country in that his novels deal 
directly with violence. His first book, 
Mano Majra, centered on the riots 
and massacres growing out of the 


separation of India and Pakistan. 
His second, I SHALL NOT HEAR 
THE NIGHTINGALE (Grove, $3.95 and 
$1.95), is set in 1942 and is the story 
of a Sikh family divided over loyalty 
to the British raj. an 

Buta Singh is a senior magistrate, 
very proud of his position in the 
British hierarchy, intensely flattered 
by the interest of the deputy district 
commissioner, and only recently þe- 
ginning to suspect that loyalty to 
India as a nation may have some- 
thing to recommend it. His wife, 
Sabhrai, is a devout, kindly lady 
who hardly knows one party from 
another but can recite Sikh prayers 
all night if necessary. His son, Sher 
Singh, is a university student, a 
spoiled and foolish young man whose 
dabblings in extremist politics have 
gradually led to the accumulation of 
rifles, ammunition, and hand gre- 
nades and the organization of the 
most useless group of terrorists that 
ever disturbed a country’s peace. 

The action of the novel is set in 
motion by Sher Singh and his swag- 
gering Hindu friend, Madan, who, 
with their tyro terrorists, are at tar- 
get practice in a rural swamp. The 
shooting attracts the headman of the 
nearest village, and the lies they tell 
this dishonest old fellow lead every- 
one to disaster. 

The novel takes no sides politi- 
cally. The English deputy commis- 
sioner is represented as a decent 
man trying to enforce reasonable 
laws, while Sher Singh’s trigger- 
happy idiocy is all his own invention 
and no fault of the Indian party offi- 
cially seeking independence. What 
the author sets out to portray is the 
confusion of mind among people 
who have given up, or are about to 
give up, their loyalty to one regime 
but have not yet found a substitute 
for it. Sher Singh and company, for 
all their chatter about a free India, 
haven’t the dimmest notion of what 
free India should be. They are reb- 
els without principles or program, 
while Buta Singh is a conformist in 
the same condition. Expediency 
and excitement are the only motives 
of these people, and they bumble 
about in a labyrinth of deceit, black- 
mail, double cross, seduction, and 
finally murder, When Sher Singh 
is carted off to jail, only his mother, 
still firmly rooted in the Sikh tradi- 
tion, considers the ethical aspect of 
the situation. Her decision is unex- 
pectedly grim. The author himself 
offers no solution. 


Mr. Singh is a businesslike writer, 
not given to frills or subtlety. Even 
so, the novel is not entirely sober. 
There are mischievous caricatures of 
minor Officials and fawning trades- 


‘men and a scandalously funny epi- 


sode in which the family’s mistreated 
boy-of-all-work takes a Rabelaisian 
revenge. Mr. Singh gives the impres- 
sion of being an artless and some- 
times clumsy wrifer, but his major 
characters come to life, and their 
mistakes have the power to make the 
reader’s conscience itch. 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 


Antuony C. West, author of a 
well-received collection called River’s 
End and Other Stories, has written a 
novel, THE NATIVE MOMENT (Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky, $4.50), which 


has the distinction of being the most 


tedious book since O’ Hara’s From the 
Terrace. It may be that I misjudge 
the work, for I fear it is an allegori- 
cal, or, if the reader prefers, symbolic 
diatribe against life in present-day 
Ireland, and allegory is a device that 
has never appealed to me. It seems 
shifty of an author not to say what 
he means if he actually knows. 

Mr. West’s hero is named Simon 
Green — for dear old Ireland, no 
doubt — and he goes up to Dublin 
with a friend’s load of potatoes, 
which may represent bucolic virtue. 
if they don’t represent agriculture 
enslaved by the economic system, 
and with an eel in a paint can. Very 


primeval fish, the eel; goes back to. 


the beginning of time. Simon is all 
upset because a girl he chastely ad- 
mired some seven years previously is 
illegally pregnant and refuses to 
name the child’s father. Local opin- 
ion is that her mind is confused by a 
plethora of candidates. The boys 
can’t collect for the spuds and nobody 
will buy the eel, and with these 
ancient values rejected, Simon spends 
twenty-four hours wandering around 
Dublin. He meets everybody he ever 
knew, several old girl friends and a 
lot of unsavory oddities, including a 
ramshackle street harridan who turns 
into Cathleen Ni Houlihan. Granted 
Simon is outside six or eight whiskys 
at the time, this is still a bit of a strain. 
Everybody’s miserable sex life — 
there is no other kind — is described 
with clinical thoroughness. If I fail 
to care about the idealistic signifi- 
cance of all this realistic anatomy, 
it may be because an activity as in- 
dividual as lovemaking — fornica- 


of the 


season 
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“American culiure has come to 
creative terms with itself when it can 


produce such a composed little masterpiece.” 
~—WASHINGTON POST 


+3 Adventures of 
SA a Biographer 


By CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


The biographer of Justice Holmes, John Adams, 
-Sir Edward Coke, and Tchaikovsky 
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“For Mrs. Bowen, writing biography is an adven- 
‘ture. Like all good adventures, this one is full of 
unsuspected dangers, pitfalls, and blind alleys, but 
she finds the rewards well worth the risks . . . The 
revelations here are more than a report on the 
merry chase her subjects have led her, they are 
concerned mainly with matters of the spirit... 
These pages are filled with anecdote; her own 
charm and wit are everywhere, and at the same 
time you are very much aware of her high seri- 
ousness.”—-Harper’s Magazine 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book * $4.00 
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“tion would be a more accurate word 
in this instance — is not really suit- 
able material for the illustration of 
| any general intellectual proposition. 


ARABIA DESERTA 


Two books about desert travel 
have turned up, each good of its kind. 
ARABIAN SANDS (Dutton, $5.95) is 
WILFRED THESIGER’s account of his 
travels through the southern Arabian 
district known as the Empty Quar- 
ter. THE SEARCH FOR THE TASSILI 


| FRESCOES (Dutton, $6.95) is HENRI 


Luore’s story of the expedition 
which he led into the Sahara to find 
and copy prehistoric rock paintings. 

There really is something to popu- 


lar notions of national character, it 


seems. Mr. Lhote is French. Mr. 
Thesiger is English. The circum- 
stances of their respective adventures 
differ enormously, but the basis of the 
expedition, in each case, is individ- 
ual attitude. As romantic lone-wolf 
Englishman and practical French- 
man, they run almost laughably true 
to type. 

Mr. Thesiger is a follower of Kip- 
ling’s everlasting whisper, “‘Some- 
thing lost behind the Ranges. Lost 


and waiting for you. Go!” He went 


poking about the Empty Quarter 
out of curiosity, a love of strange 
country, and something of T. E. 
Lawrence’s obsession with the heroic 
simplicity of Bedouin life, though he 
had a wisp of official backing from 
an international commission on lo- 
cust control. He describes the miser- 
ies of desert travel with a certain 
satisfaction and is frankly proud of 
his ability to eat the dreadful food 
provided by the Arabs, who detested 
it themselves but could do no better 
in the middle of nowhere. He ad- 
mires camels. 

Mr. Lhote tells nothing of his back- 
ground, but internal evidence in his 
text establishes him pretty certainly 
as a veteran traveler in the Sahara 
and a man with access to official 
ears. His sizable expedition was well 
financed and transported, up to a 
point, by the French military. He 
hardly mentions his own discomfort 
but is wryly sympathetic when his 
companions get sunstroke, lose them- 
selves, or nearly die of thirst. He de- 
plores his commissary, which would 
have seemed grossly luxurious to 
Thesiger, protesting guiltily that it 
was the best he could manage. He 
views camels as a cross that must be 
borne. 


Arabian Sands is orthodox adven- 
ture and exploration. Mr. Thesiger’s 
primary motive was his own pleasure 
in primitive life, a taste he came by 
naturally, having grown up in Abys- 
sinia in a time of gaudy tribal war- 
fare. He mapped the country he 
traveled over, which had never been 
done before, and he is unhappily 
aware that his mapping will help the 
oil companies that he hates to see 
enter the place. His difficulties, 
aside from the main problem of stay- 
ing alive in a region where the next 
well might be two hundred miles 
away, and dry, to boot, were the 
usual ones of finding reliable guides, 
getting safe conduct from one touchy 
tribe to the next, avoiding the in- 
digenous authorities, and keeping his 
temper. He is sometimes a bit too 
aware of his own success, as a Chris- 
tian and an inexperienced desert 
man, in adapting to the Bedouin 
way of life, but it 1s a forgivable 
weakness. His accomplishment was 
truly remarkable. 

The Search for the Tassili Frescoes is 
a quite different affair. Mr. Lhote’s 
main object is to describe the paint- 
ings themselves and the means by 
which his team of painters and pho- 
tographers copied them. By his own 
standards, the expedition was hardly 
out of sight of the police station, but 


since none of his colleagues had ever . 


set foot in the Sahara before, and the 
Tassili is a particularly nasty plateau 
to reach, all the passes being equally 
devilish, and the climate is capable 
of ranging through fire, flood, whirl- 
wind, and snow within twenty-four 
hours, Mr. Lhote had his troubles. 

The paintings copied by the expe- 
dition are wonderful things, to judge 
by the reproductions lavishly scat- 
tered through the book. They are all 
prehistoric, of various types which 
run into or are superimposed on 
each other. Some appear to be Ne- 
gro work, others completely mysteri- 
ous in origin. 

One group of prehistoric painters 
produced colossal, pale, ghostlike 
figures whose faces are reduced to a 
pair of lopsided eyes. These images, 
which Mr. Lhote has nicknamed 
Martians, are alarming in the pages 
of a book. Spread across twenty feet 
of rock, they must be unspeakable. 
Another school of painters —- Mr. 
Lhote calls them the Bovidians — 
specialized in cattle as handsome 
as the bulls of Altamira. There are 
dancing human figures reduced to 
wire-thin silhouettes, wizards con- 
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structed out of circles and triangles, 
and naturalistic dancers of almost 
classical proportions. There are sug- 
gestions of Cretan influence and 
one unmistakable importation from 
Egypt. 

The story of Mr. Lhote’s party, 
dragging camels, drawing boards, 
and rolls of paper up impossible 
grades, and painting like mad through 
wind and heat glare, is fascinating, 
while the paintings themselves are 
irresistible. 


PREHISTORIC NORTH AMERICA 


Author, editor, and part-time 
archaeologist, Louis A. Brennan 
has written NO STONE UNTURNED 
(Random House, $5.00). The book, 
subtitled An Almanac of North Ameri- 
can Prehistory, undertakes to demolish 
the once standard belief that man 
was a very late comer to the Amer- 
icas, a Mongolian offshoot who trav- 
eled via the Aleutians and arrived 
here in much the same condition in 
which the first European visitors 
found him. 

With the revelations of the new 
carbon-dating technique on his side, 
Mr. Brennan maintains that man 
arrived here (via the Aleutians) very 
early indeed, in time to hunt mam- 
moth and avoid the short-faced bear, 
and that his accomplishments in 
weapons, pottery, and weaving were 
of local invention and occurred on 
this continent as early as anywhere 
else. The case is complicated for a 
reader not really at home in the ice 
ages, but Mr. Brennan writes well, 
with an energy and spirit that are 
rare in this field. 

The question is, given Mr. Bren- 
nan’s assumption, how it happened 
that the North American Indian, af- 
ter discovering pottery and weaving 
and learning to hammer pure copper 
into jewelry, stopped right there. A 
bit of farming, yes— the list of 
plants raised and used by the Indians 
is staggering and full of things that 
one cannot imagine doing without. 
But no cities, no proper metalwork, 
no domestic animals, and, in the 
North, no extensive governments. 
Mr. Brennan, another admirer of 
the simple life, suggests that- they 
got on very well without any of these 
things. With plenty of space and 
game around him, the American 
Indian was never obliged to de- 
generate into civilization. Mr. Bren- 
nan may be right. At any rate, his 
book is persuasive and amusing. 





Japan Air Lines hostess Yoko Mayuzumi 





How to train an airline hostess 


A Japanese girl is taught from childhood the satisfaction of 
doing something for its own sake. She studies ikebana, the 
art of flower arrangement, not so much to create a composi- 
tion of lasting beauty as to achieve serenity of mind while 
she designs each set piece. 

Girls with this background make perfect airline hostesses. 
On board your Japan Air Lines’ DC-7C Super Courier, they 
concentrate only on your comfort and well-being. When one, 
elegantly clad in her brocade kimono, offers you an o-shibori 
hot towel to refresh you, or presents you with a delicate 
array of Japanese hors d’oeuvres, you feel her real desire 


U.S. to Japan and the Orient 


to please you, and only you. For she satisfies herself only as 
she succeeds in making you happy. 

You can enjoy the charming attentiveness of these JAL 
hostesses on any one of Japan Air Lines’ nine weekly trans- 
Pacific flights to the Orient. JAL now flies the fast Great 
Circle Route to Tokyo from Seattle, as well as the Sunshine 
Route (via Hawaii) from Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Go one way and return the other, if you wish, at no extra 
cost. Kiku Deluxe and Sakura Tourist accommodations on 
every flight. For tour information and reservations, see your 
travel agent or nearest JAL office in principal U.S. cities. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


If you're planning a trip to Japan, write for the new edition of “Seeing Japan,” the invaluable guide published by Mainichi Newspapers. 


Send $1.00 to “Seeing Japan,” P.O. Box 2753, San Francisco 26, California. 
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Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 

is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 

wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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THE CRISIS IN OUR POLITICS 


by James M. Burns 
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Famed are the clans of Scotland...their colorful 
tartans worn in glory through the centuries. Famous. 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and Ancestor, 

forever and always a wee bit ’o Scotland in a bottle! 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ©Schenley Import Co., N.Y, 





Engineers study section of cable containing dummy amplifier being payed out. Life preserver inscription stands for ‘‘Bell Laboratories Dry Land Cable Ship Fantastic” 





Come aboard the FANTASTIC! + 


A ship that never sails helps Bell System engineers 
devise the best way to lay undersea telephone cables 


The telephone cables which now con- 
nect America with Europe, Hawaii and 
other distant places have proved enor- 
mously successful. 


Soon more will be needed — to link 
other continents, and to handle the 
ever-rising volume of overseas calls. 
But the new and lighter cables now 
being tested call for entirely new cable- 
laying techniques and equipment. 


To save time and money, and permit 
studies of the problem under controlled 


conditions, a mock-up of a cable-laying 
ship—dubbed the Fantastic—has been 
built on a New Jersey hilltop some 
twenty-eight miles from the nearest salt 
water. There, most days, you will find 
Bell Laboratories engineers busily test- 
ing the new methods and equipment 
they have devised. | 


Winches whine as long sections of 
cable are pulled up from the “hold” 
and payed out “overboard” as if the 


Fantastic were truly at sea. Flying 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


gaily from a yardarm are maritime 
signals warning other vessels to stay 
clear. 


Elsewhere in the Laboratories, ex- 
periments show how to grip the cable 
and control its speed, what happens as 
it sinks into the sea, how fast it should 
be payed out to fit the ocean bottom 
snugly. Still other studies plot the hills 
and valleys of the ocean floor where 
the cable will eventually be laid. 


The result—telephone service across 
the ocean as good as your own local 
service. It is progress like this which 
is the purpose of our constant research 
and experimentation in all fields of 
communications. 
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BROWSE HERE... 


for recent books you have fully intended 
to read and have missed, or for others you 
have long neglected to add to your li- 
brary. This trial membership will demon- 


strate how you can end such oversights. 
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GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial 

membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: First, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; 
second, the advantages of the Club’s 
Book-Dividend system, through which 
members regularly receive valuable li- 
brary volumes—either completely with- 
out charge or at a small fraction of their 
price — simply by buying books they 
would buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “advanced” Book- 
Dividends earned by the purchase of the 
four books you engage to buy later. 


XÆ The four books you choose will be 


sent to you immediately, and you will 
be billed one dollar for each volume 
(plus a small charge for postage). 


* You have a wide choice always— 
over 200 Selections and Alternates dur- 
ing the year. 


* If you continue after buying the 
four books called for in this trial mem- 
bership, with every second Club choice 
you buy you will receive, without 
charge, a valuable Book-Dividend aver- 
aging around $7 in retail value. Since the 
inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, 
$220,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) have been earned and received 
by Club members as Book-Dividends, 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


hs Inp1A’s Nehru, “the center of gravity of con- 
flict is shifting from Europe to Asia.” To France’s 
De Gaulle, Russia, ‘a white nation of Europe 
which has conquered part of Asia,’ now stands 
“face to face with the yellow masses of China.” In 
London the British Government looks upon the 
Russians as half European, half Asian, and hopes 
to convince the Soviets that they are in fact all 
European. 


In Washington Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter has enunciated a doctrine of partial re- 
sponsibility, a partial Soviet responsibility for the 
acts of its neighbor and ally Red China. And in 
Geneva the United States and Britain try to work 
out a nuclear test ban agreement with the Soviet 
Union, an agreement which both sides know 
might be the way to prevent Peiping from joining 
the nuclear club. All these are symptoms of what 
may turn out to be the great world problem of the 
1960s — the problem of Communist China. 


In the long years when America’s China policy 
was under the control of John Foster Dulles and 
his ardently pro-Chiang deputy Walter S. Robert- 
son, the official line was that Peiping’s policy was 
largely made in Moscow and that it would be the 
height of folly to hope for any break in the Peiping- 
Moscow relationship. But in the past year, espe- 
cially in the months since the Chinese repression 
of Tibet, and since Herter succeeded Dulles, atti- 
tudes in Washington have begun to change. 


Sino-Soviet differences 


The shift in attitudes has been based on some 
solid evidence of Soviet unhappiness about Red 
China. It began with Khrushchev’s remark to 
Senator Hubert Humphrey that the Chinese 
commune system was reactionary; it multiplied 
with Khrushchev’s lecture in Peiping last fall — 
met with stony silence — that the Chinese should 





on the World Today 


not test the United States in a passage at arms. It 
has been confirmed by the differing reactions in 
Moscow and Peiping to the Eisenhower-Herter 
response to Khrushchev’s peaceful coexistence 
campaign and his visit to the United States. 


Moscow’s Pravda, for example, printed the full 
text of Herter’s November speech, which said that 
the world was moving into “what may become a 
new era of competitive peace.’ Herter, said 
Pravda, “comes much nearer to understanding 
peaceful coexistence than his predecessor.” But 
Peiping’s Kwangming Daily called Herter “the true 
heir” to Dulles and said the secretary merely 
“reveals the real purpose of the war preparations 
made by the United States ruling quarters, under 
the cover of peaceful avowals.” 


All these bits of evidence, and they include 
Khrushchev’s stand of something akin to neu- 
tralism in the Indian-Chinese border dispute, have 
altered the Washington view. The problem now 
is how to play upon these increasing Sino-Soviet 
differences in view of the accepted principle that 
the ties that bind the two Communist giants are 
still far stronger than the divisive forces. 


There is widespread gratification in Washington 
that Chinese belligerence has just about destroyed 
the Bandung spirit which for so long cast a spell 
of warmth toward China among the Asian neu- 
trals. Peiping has aroused all the latent Asian 
fears of historical Chinese expansionism, and its 
aggressiveness has provoked such actions as the 
Indonesian drive against Chinese merchants and 
the strong Indian reaction to Peiping’s border 
incursions. 


It was for these reasons that Eisenhower’s visit 
to India came at such a good moment psychologi- 
cally. Perhaps the most useful step which the 
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People in the know go to Europe before summer 
tourists for four good reasons: 1) Cafe table-sitters 
have the time of their lives in spring. 2) Shop-hounds 
get first pick of treasures at intriguing European 
antique and gift shops, first look at couturier new 
spring collections. 3) Sports enthusiasts go to races, 
regattas, horse shows, cricket matches, bullfights. 
4) Gourmets indulge in the season’s delicacies of 


delicious young veal, brook trout, new asparagus ani 
sweet wild strawberries. Do yourself a favor—di 
Europe slowly. When you go this spring stay a littl 
longer—you’ll enjoy it more. See your travel agent a 
soon as possible to plan your trip. For further infor 
mation, write each country below in which you’re in 
terested. Address: National Tourist Office (Name o 
Country), Box 258, Dept. 70, New York 17, New York 
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United States and its Western allies can take to 
exploit the anti-Chinese attitudes in Asia is to 
increase economic aid to India and other nations. 
But that is sure to run into new budget problems 
within the Administration. 


Where the China story will end, one can only 
guess. Many had hoped that the second Eisen- 
hower Administration would somehow establish a 
two-Chinas policy. It did in fact take some steps 
in that direction, but the offshore-island issue was 
too big a problem to overcome. Some Washington 
observers suggest that the only possible resolution 
now is to have the United States saved by its 
friends; that is, to have Red China voted into the 
United Nations over U.S. objections, with For- 
mosa relegated to separate membership in the 
General Assembly only. 


The nuclear test ban treaty may turn out to be 
the chief action of a spring East-West summit 
conference. If so, it will come before the Senate 
this year for ratification. And if it does, the China 
issue will get an airing on the Senate floor in a 
new and perhaps less emotional context than at 
any time since the Korean War. Somehow, the 
treaty will have to cover Red China, and therefore 
the United States will have to deal with China far 
more than it has up to now. There are some 
senators who think that the public pressures for 
such a treaty, because of the fears of radioactive 
fall-out, will be sufficient to break down the re- 
sistance to dealing with Peiping. 


Cuba’s sugar quotas 


State Department officials concerned with Latin 
America are currently looking anxiously in two 
directions as they survey the Cuban headache: 
toward Havana, where they fear things will get 
worse before they get better, and toward the 
Capitol, where they expect a lot of congressional 
sound and fury, especially over renewal of the 
Sugar Act, which expires on December 30, 1960. 
If it were not that some legislative action is neces- 
sary on sugar this session, the diplomats would 
feel a bit easier. President Eisenhower last year 
asked Congress to extend the Sugar Act, but the 
uncertainties over the Castro regime led both 
Senate and House agriculture committees to delay 
action. Senate Chairman Allen J. Ellender of 
Louisiana has had some strong words to say about 


the Castro regime, though House Chairman Har- 
old D. Cooley of North Carolina has said that he 
does not plan to open up the quota provisions if it 
can be avoided. 


Whether it can be avoided is a question. Under 
the Sugar Act, domestic and foreign cane and beet 
producers are allotted specific shares of the huge 
American market. The result is stability in the 
sugar market at the cost of the United States 
consumer, who thereby pays about twice the going 
world price. Nearly half the sugar consumed by 
Americans is from Cuba. The Cuban quota is 3.2 
million tons, and the next largest foreign producer, 
Peru, has a 95,000-ton allotment. Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico have allotments of more than 900,000 
tons each. 


Reports have circulated in Washington for some 
time that domestic producers of both cane and 
beet sugar will try to take advantage of the dis- 
satisfaction with Castro to get Congress to trim the 
Cuban quota. State Department officials say that 
such action would only compound the problem, 
probably driving Castro closer to the Communists. 


The outcome on the Sugar Act almost certainly 
will depend on what occurs in Cuba itself. In 
recent months the State Department’s attitude 
has hardened toward Castro, in part because of 
a belief that his free-swinging activities in the 
Caribbean have alienated many of the liberal 
regimes in Latin America, such as Venezuela, 
which had been his ardent supporters against the 
remaining dictators in the area. United States 
officials link the direction of Cuban events to the 
rise of Communist influence. 


The danger of intervention 


The Administration is determined not to be 
provoked by Castro’s nationalization or confisca- 
tion of American and other foreign-held property. 
It is well understood that nothing would play into 
Communist hands more than a United States 
intervention in Cuba. 


There is general agreement that Cuba long 
has needed land reform and that the American 
concerns in Cuba are not entirely spotless, but the 
United States insists on viewing the Castro activi- 
ties in terms of Anglo-Saxon law. This is an old 
problem for the United States in dealing with the 
Latin temperament in all of the twenty republics 
to the south. With Castro’s bitter anti-American 
tirades and the evidence of Communist influence, 
the picture, viewed from Washington, is dark. 


The overworked Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court, like many of the district 
courts and courts of appeals, faces an increasing 
work load. The burgeoning American popu- 
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DELUXE PACKAGE 


Seven 12” Columbia stereo 
records in a luxurious box, 
covered with white leather- 
like Fabrikoid and lustrous 
black-and-gold cloth. Also 
includes 48-page booklet 
with previously unpublished 
photographs; program 
notes; anecdotes and re- 
views by Beethoven’s con- 


“,.. a noble exposition of Beethoven 
as seen by one of the greatest of his 
prophets” — High Fidelity Magazine 


“A collection which stands as near the 
pinnacle of perfection as any human 
product ever can” 

— San Francisco Chronicle 


NOTE: Stereo records 
must be played only on 
a stereo phonograph 


temporaries and present 
day critics. 


THE CORNERSTONE OF ANY STEREO LIBRARY... 
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If you now own a stereo phonograph, or plan 
to purchase one soon, here is a unique oppor- 
tunity to obtain — for only $5.98 — this mag- 
nificent Columbia 7-Record Set containing all 
nine Beethoven Symphonies . . . in glowing 
performances by one of his greatest interpret- 
ers, Dr. Bruno Walter . . . and reproduced 
with amazingly realistic ‘‘concert hall” fidelity 
through the miracle of stereophonic sound! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR BEETHOVEN SET FOR ONLY 
$5.98 — simply fill in and mail the coupon 
now. Be sure to indicate which one of the 
Club’s two Divisions you wish to join: Stereo 
Classical or Stereo Popular — whichever one 
best suits your musical taste. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the 
Club’s staff of music experts selects outstand- 
ing recordings from every field of music. These 
selections are described in the Club Magazine, 
which you receive free each month. 


You may accept the monthly selection for 
your Division . . . take any of the other rec- 
ords offered (classical or popular)... or take 
NO record in any particular month. 


Your only membership obligation is to pur- 
chase six selections from the more than 150 


Columbia and Epic records to be offered in 
the coming 12 months. You may discontinue 
your membership at any time thereafter. 


The records you want are mailed and billed 
to you at the regular list price of $4.98 
(Classical and Original Cast selections, $5.98), 
plus a small mailing and handling charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: If 
you wish to continue as a member after pur- 
chasing six records, you will receive a Colum- 
bia or Epic stereo Bonus record of your choice 
free for every two selections you buy. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Since the number 
of Beethoven Sets we can distribute on this 
special offer is limited — we sincerely urge 
you to mail the coupon at once. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
REGULAR HIGH FIDELITY! 


If you have a standard phonograph, you may re- 
ceive the regular high-fidelity version of this 
Deluxe Beethoven Set for only $5.98. The plan 


is exactly the same as outlined above — except 
that you join any one of the Club’s four regular 


musical Divisions, and you pay only $3.98 
(Popular) or $4.98 (Classical and Original Cast 
selections) for the regular high-fidelity records 
you accept. Check appropriate box in coupon. 
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MORE_ THAN 1,000,000 FAMILIES NOW ENJOY THE MUSIC PROGRAM OF i 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


® ‘‘Columbia,"’ @: “Epic.” © Marcas Reg. © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1960 
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SEND NO MONEY — Mail this coupon now to receive 
the 9 Beethoven Symphonies for only $5.98 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 206-3 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Please send me, at once, the Deluxe 7-Record Stereo Set of 
Beethoven Symphonies, for which I am to be billed only 
$5.98, plus a small mailing and handling charge. Enroll me 
in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 


O Stereo Classical O Stereo Popular 


I agree to purchase six selections from the more than 150 
records to be offered during the coming 12 months, at regular 
list price plus small mailing and handling charge. If I decide 
to continue my membership, I am to receive a 12” Columbia 
or Epic stereo Bonus record of my choice FREE for every two 
additional selections I buy. 


if you wish to receive your Beethoven Set in regular high- 
fidelity, check below the musical Division of your choice. You 
agree to purchase 6 selections from more than 150 regular high- 


fidelity records to be offered in the next 12 months. 





O Classical [] Popular [] Show Music [] Jazz 
a MOTTATTE TEITE EA CTCL Te Tee Tr eee 
(Please Print) 
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ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership plan 
CANADA: address 1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ontario 
If you want this membership credited to an established Columbia or 
Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below : 
Dealer's Name 
ON A oenina aa aaa a a a ee 59 
B5-DA (STER) | B5-DG (REG) 
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This is the sentimental season 
Valentine’s Day — and in Leap 
ear, too!), the time of year when 
1ail boxes are stuffed with billets- 
oux, heart-shaped boxes, and bau- 
les intended to banish coolness. 


We're all in favor of such Valen- 
ine’s Day verses, viands, and va- 
aries. Far be it from us to dis- 
ourage romance, which often 
romotes sudden financial pru- 
ence on the part of young men 
nd may lead eventually to joint 
ccounts ... and even to gifts of 
ecurities to minors. 


But there’s one kind of romance 
hat we discourage whenever we 
an, and that’s romance about 
ecurities. Surprisingly enough, 
here are people who fall in love 
vith certain stocks and cling to 
hem, heedless of earnings and 
rospects, with a fidelity verging 
n fanaticism. 

Well, fidelity, however admira- 
le in other matters, has no place 
1 investing. In fact, fidelity is 
ometimes foolishness. The im- 
ortant thing is to keep an eye on 
our stocks and get rid of any that 
isappoint you. Be as warm-heart- 
d as you like in affaires de coeur 
- but cold-blooded in affairs de 
ash. 


AERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
"ENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 












Report on rosin 


lation, along with its increasingly 
complex legal problems, inevita- 
bly creates additional cases for 
the courts. A Harvard Law Review 
study by Professor Henry M. Hart, 
Jr., recently noted that the Supreme 
Court each term considers more 
than 1500 requests for review of de- 
cisions in the lower courts. Since the 
justices sit in Washington thirty-six 
weeks in the year, Hart estimated 
that, except for the regular Friday 
conference at which they vote on 
decisions and cases to be heard, the 
justices have on the average only 
twenty minutes to study each re- 
maining case. Of the 1500 applica- 
tions, the Court selects about 125 for 
review, with opinions to be written 
in most of them. 


For many years now, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, at seventy-seven the 
oldest justice and second only to 
Justice Hugo Black in point of 
service, has been lecturing his breth- 
ren because he thinks they agree to 
consider too many cases. 


Last May, in dissenting on an 
insurance case, Justice Frankfurter 
said from the bench that ‘‘the case 
involves merely facts. It has no busi- 
ness here. No question of state or 
federal law is involved. It has 
not even the value of a precedent. 
It will guide no lawyers. It will 
never do anything.” In November, 
Frankfurter was at it again, this time 
in a seamen’s injury case. He had 
some valuable assistance from Justice 
Potter Stewart. ‘‘Cases like this,” 
wrote Stewart, “do not belong in 
this court. To review individualized 
personal injury cases, in which the 
sole issue is sufficiency of the evi- 
dence, seems to me not only to dis- 
regard the Court’s proper function, 
but to deflect the Court’s energies 
from the mass of important and 
difficult business properly here.” In 
this instance Frankfurter was joined 
not only by Stewart but also by 
Justice John M. Harlan. On some 
occasions Justice Charles E. Whit- 
taker also has taken this point of 
view. Usually, however, the justices 
will grant review of a case if four of 
the nine want it, and Frankfurter 
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has a lot of trouble convincing five 
others to prevent review. 


The argument on the other side, 
to which Justices Black and William 
O. Douglas adhere, is that personal 
rights usually are involved in such 
disputed cases. Furthermore, they 
say, the Court really does not review 
very many of the numerous cases of 
this type which come before it. 


However, a good many lawyers in 
Washington tend to agree with the 
view of Professor Hart that ‘‘the 
opinions of the Justices confirm the 
conclusion that the Court is trying 
to decide more cases than it can 
decide well. . Few of the Court’s 
opinions, far too few, genuinely 
illumine the law with which they 
deal.” Hart termed this ‘‘misuse of 
power” not only ‘“‘a denial of equal 
justice to litigants whose cases are 
not heard, but also a grievous fritter- 
ing away of the judicial resources of 
the Nation.” 


Mood of the Capital 


The sudden withdrawal of Nelson 
Rockefeller from the Republican 
presidential race has given Vice 
President Nixon another boost in his 
ambition to do what no other Num- 
ber Two man has done since Martin 
Van Buren in 1836 — move up by 
the elective process to the Number 
One job. Rockefeller was viewed in 
the Capital as every inch a candi- 
date, and his withdrawal was a sur- 
prise simply because most observers 
felt that he would like to be Presi- 
dent. No one had doubted that it 
would have required ‘“‘a massive strug- 
gle? to wrest the nomination from 
the front-running Nixon, who had so 
assiduously courted the Republican 
professionals the last eight years. 


The expectation in Washington is 
that Nixon will try to run a “high 
road? campaign capitalizing on the 
Eisenhower peace crusade. A good 
many Democrats, however, doubt 
that he will be able to stick to it. 
They contend that, before election 
day, Nixon will be back to his more 
normal type of slugging campaign. 
In large part, his methods will de- 
pend on who is the Democratic 
nominee and how he attacks Nixon 
and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s record. This session of Con- 
gress doubtless will see a lot of pot- 
shots fired in Nixon’s direction as the 
Democrats jockey for position. 


ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 


PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 
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Gold cup, Italian 16th Century by Benvenuto Cellini. Decorated with enamel and precious stones. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Bequest of Benjamin Altman 1913 


“Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains” 





The ignition of genius is an idea. Artists since the beginning of time have gone to 

the shell, and indeed all nature, for ideas, just as Cellini chose to immortalize the 

seashell and the legends around it. Cue] 
But only the coupling of a noble idea with masterful execution can create time- 

less art. This holds true in science, too. A chemist’s inspiration, a physicist’s concept 

gained from the observation of nature come to nothing without painstaking The Shell Companies 

Shell Oil Company 

Shell Chemical Company 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation 

Imaginative Shell research perfects petroleum products that perform better, last Shell Development Company 


research and laboratory perfection. 
That is why hundreds of Shell scientists devote so much money and manpower 
to petroleum research by constantly developing and expanding scientific ideas. 


longer, and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Which woman deserved this Castle of 


woman in her husband’s life. Catherine had always coveted this 
fairyland castle. But Henri II gave it to beautiful, blonde 
Diane de Poitiers, the woman he really loved. Year after year, 
it was Diane who embellished the chateau, gave Henri’s lavish 
parties and slept 2 in the majestic, canopy bed engraved 
H-D. But suddenly, one day, Henri was dead! Gleefully 


moonmist night a fantastic ball took place in this chateau. 
n the terrace you could see a ballet of nymphs in the garden 
mermaids paddling in the moats. And glimmering in the 
t, a new ballroom 1 spanned the Cher. The Queen of 
ice, Catherine de Médicis, had just completed it . . . in 


t memory of the chateau’s original owner... the other 





Love...the courtesan or the Queen? 


Catherine evicted Diane and took possession of the chateau. on the walls. 4 And on any lovely summer night you can se 
Her very first act was to move that fabulous bed 3 andchange Light and Sound Spectacle here...a dramatic show that brir 
its initials from H-D to H-C! Then, as in a fairy tale, the dowdy the whole delicious story to life. Wondrously, there are ma 
queen blossomed into one of the most glamorous queens in castles with spine-tingling stories to tell...just 

history. The chateau is Chenonceaux and it’s called the Castleof a few hours from Paris. For the imaginative $ ; 


Love. You can still see the gay signatures of romantic page boys traveler, any one of them is quite an experience! 


See your travel agent or for further information and folders write: Dept. A-2, Box #221, N. Y. 10, N. Y. French Government Tourist Office, New York, Chicago, San Francisco,'Los Angeles, Mont 








come to Jamaica-—it’s no place like home 


Two kinds of people come to Jamaica, traveled and untrav- 
cled. The untraveled don’t know better. The traveled don’t 
know better either. ‘here is no better. In all the reaches of 
the world there isn’t even an “as good”. Because Jamaica avoids 
the cliche, trades on the delicious unexpected. ‘The bursting 
beauty of the place alone could melt afoc® Note the fantastic 
juxtapositions of civilized, primitive, new, old, mysterious. ‘The 
very air is charged with bewitchment and “what next”. All 
you re sure of in Jamaica is impeccable weather —and the time 
of your life. Jamaica isfall playy Wives love it. Bring one. 
Jamaica's what you've been saving her for. 


0 
the wile you sare mag Be toro Owre ti Dore 


\MAICA IN THE WEST INDIES « Jamaica Tourist Board »* New York e Chicago * Miami e» Toronto, Canada + Kingston, Jamaica, W.1. e SEE ANY TRAVEL AGENT 









8 international airlines serve Jamaica, Also, regular sailings from New York, Miami and New Orleans. 


The Atlantic Report 





T impact of near-disaster in Iraq has had a 
most sobering effect in Cairo, Damascus, and 
Beirut. The spectacle of Iraqi Army generals as 
political captives of Communists, guided from out- 
side the country, has induced a healthy reaction in 
the surrounding countries. Skepticism of Commu- 
nist motives was never more open. The damage 
that Suez did to Western prestige in the Middle 
East three years ago has been nearly matched by 
that done to the Russians and Chinese by their 
overt meddling in Iraq. 


The first reaction has been the closing of Arab 


ranks. Relations between the United Arab Repub- 


lic and the other Arab states have suddenly im- 
proved. President Nasser appears to have learned 
the advantages of coexistence over conspiracy. 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Jordan, and the Sudan 
have responded by resuming diplomatic relations 
with him. The beginnings of common Arab eco- 
nomic policies are discernible. 


Within the U.A.R., the particularly knotty 
problem of harnessing Syria’s capitalist economic 
structure to Egypt’s mixed state-enterprise system 
is being approached more cautiously. Syrian com- 
plaints are being heard, and demands for more lo- 
cal autonomy heeded by Nasser’s trusted deputy 
governor for Syria, Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer. 
There is, in short, less bickering within the Arab 
community, and a good deal more energy is going 
into solving domestic problems. 


Of these the greatest is poverty on the land. 
Behind the imposing new façades of present-day 
Arab capitals stretch the unwatered deserts. For 
years past, one expensive survey after another has 
shown what needed to be done to bring water to 
these dry expanses and make them productive. 
This overlong period of surveys and studies now 
seems at an end. The water resources of the Nile, 
the Jordan, and the Litani are at last in the process 
of being utilized. 


Up to now Iraq has led the way in river develop- 
ment with its extensive flood-control program on 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. Great technical 
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progress is visible in Iraq, but the lack of trained 
people to run new irrigation systems has slowed 
development. The social lag which hindered real 
land reform under the old regime continues to 
plague the new government. Soviet experts 
brought in, for example, to help speed up land re- 
form have been no more successful than their 
Western predecessors in getting new farmers into 
operation. 


Dividing the waters of the Nile 


The race against hunger in the Middle East is 
still open, therefore, in spite of Iraq’s head start. 
The most important new sign of progress in this 
direction came with the signing in Cairo last 
November of a new Nile waters agreement be- 
tween Egypt and the Sudan. The stake for both 
countries is great. Sudan needed agreement in or- 
der to get a loan from the World Bank for the 
Roseires Dam, which will make possible the ex- 
tension of its irrigation system. Egypt needed to 
end the thirty-year stalemate over Nile waters in 
order to start building the High Dam at Aswan 
on schedule this winter. 


The new agreement is a triumph of moderation 
over domestic politics in each country. The Sudan 
gets nearly two thirds of the additional Nile wa- 
ters that will be saved from running to waste into ~ 
the Mediterranean when the High Dam is built. 
Sudan will also be compensated for land in the 
Wadi Halfa area which will be submerged by the 
High Dam. Total water allocations will be 18.5 
million cubic feet annually to Sudan and 55 mil- 
lion cubic feet to Egypt. The compensation figure 
finally reached after President Nasser’s personal 
intervention is $43 million. Additional features of 
the agreement are that the two states will take a 
unified stand in dealing with other riparian states, 
and any waters shared with them will come in 
equal amounts from the allocations of both. 


From any point of view, the water agreement 
represents a tremendous step forward. It frees 
both states to get on with ambitious agricultural 
and industrial plans. Egypt has made genuine 
concessions in order to obtain this new freedom of 





Give you up to 1000 miles . . 


by train! Quicker and more 
comfortable, too. And a full-course meal 
costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
. good also 


„> m e o 





on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and — — 


Clyde steamers. 


From your 


ist CLASS 


Wish “planning” literature ? 





Travel Agent 


2nd CLASS 


$345° $23 


Write British Railways, Dept. G, 0-2, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Or buy a Pass! 


A British Railways “Guest 
Ticket” is good on any train 
in England, Scotland, Wales 
(except a few Continental 
boat trains) for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show your 
“Guest Ticket” and go any- 
where in Britain. First Class 
$39, Second Class $26, 





Rates vary in Canada, 





An invitation to all men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


| 
| 
| 
L 


The Magazine Institute, a private 
school owned and operated by successful 
writers and editors, offers a chance to 
learn writing as famous writers learned 
— by writing steadily, under the patient 
direction of a professional. 


All work is done in your own home, 
on your own time. You receive regular 
assignments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. You also submit 
original work of any type or any length. 
Before long you are doing complete stories 
or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


| THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC, - 
| Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 12-S | 
| Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 

Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test | 
| and other information about your training to | 
WOM RATATE I EEE EEEE TA ETEN | 
| En AE O T EEE E E AE | 
| City or Town.......... ee Se ae | 
| (Allinquiries confidential. No salesman will call) | 
| SREE EE 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May Qualify You For 
Individualized Training by Successful Writers and Editors 


| 
| 
| 
| 
-J 
TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to 
anyone who possesses natural ability. A 
qualifying literary Aptitude Test is offered 
without charge. Many people who never 
wrote a line for publication have passed 
this test and made a success of the train- 
ing. Send for your test today and find out 
how your natural writing ability meas- 
ures up. There is no obligation of course. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


THE 
MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 20 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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action. It secures only a 14 per cent 
increase in water for irrigation and 
must seek other water resources 
more actively than ever. For this 
reason, Egyptian Army engineers 
are at work drilling artesian wells 
around ancient oases in the western 
desert. Fifteen thousand new acres 
have been brought into cultivation 
in so-called Liberation Province, 
west of the Nile Delta, after some 
four years of canal and well digging. 
The High Dam is counted on to add 
one more million to Egypt’s present 
six million acres of cultivable land 
by 1964. 


The Jordan watershed 


On asmaller scale, but equally sig- 
nificant for Jordan, is the East Ghor 
Canal, being built to carry water 
from the Yarmuk, the Jordan River’s 
largest tributary, to irrigate some 
30,000 acres along the eastern slope of 
the Jordan Valley. This project, be- 
ing carried out with Jordan Develop- 
ment Board and ICA funds, amounts 
to a simple diversion just above the 
confluence of the Yarmuk and the 
Jordan below Tiberias by means of a 
horseshoe-shaped tunnel which will 
carry Yarmuk waters into a 43-mile 
canal. The tunnel is designed to fit 
into any future regional water scheme 
for the Jordan. 


An unwritten agreement, in the 
fashion of Middle East agreements, 
has restrained both Jordan and Israel 
from taking from the Jordan water- 
shed more water than either was to 
have received under the Johnston 
Plan. The Yarmuk River diversion, 
however, has revived the demand 
within Israel for a much greater 
share of Jordan water. Hence the 
river again is the focus of fresh Arab- 
Israeli conflict 


The virtues of the East Ghor Canal 
for Jordan are both economic and 
social. In economic terms, bringing 
water to the rich soil of the east bank 
in a valley which is entirely below 
sea level will enable Jordan to pro- 
duce valuable new fruit, grain, and 
vegetable crops for export. Double 
and even triple cropping in this fa- 
vorable warm climate are expected. 


ERE are some of the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members in recent months. As you 
can see, they are all books you really want to read 
and to keep for your permanent library. It is selections 
such as these that have earned the Book Find Club its 
reputation for “the best in books” on the best of terms. 


As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits 


G p i g cti 0 n 5 and privileges of membership, the Book Find Club invites 
you to 
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World Why not begin your trial membership today with any three of 
the books pictured at the left? In the next year, you need only 
choose five more such books from the more than 100 outstand- 
~ ing selections and alternates that will be made available to 
tac eno Ne ge you as a member of the Book Find Club. 


...and you save up to 50%, on the books you take 


AS 


Oertrade i 


t themtix 


ton i= i PAH | ee A Moreover, after every fourth selection you choose you will 
- — receive a valuable bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. 


The Masks of God, Joseph Campbell. Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50 
Advertisements for Myself, Norman Mailer. Retail $5.00. 

Member’s price $3.75. 

The Armchair Science Reader, edited by Isabel S. Gordon 

and Sophie Sorkin. Retail $7.95. Member's price $4.95. 

The Third Rose, John Malcolm Brinnin. Retail $6.00. 


k Member's price $3.95. 


A J.B., Archibald Macleish. Retail $3.50. Member’s price $2.50. 

i conen | al = Human Nature and the Human Condition, Joseph Wood Krutch. 

i A ; ER Retail $3.95. Member's price $2.75. 
WGE i f The Man Who Would Be God, Haakon Chevalier. Retail $4.95, 
sate Be Member’s price $3.75. 

K ; ] A History of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. 

A AMIPRICAN | yy Member's price $4.50. 

l 4 i) eee t RS The Holy Barbarians, Lawrence Lipton. Retail $5.00. 

HISTORY | “ae Member's price $3.50. 


The Golden Age of American History, edited by Frank Freidel. 

= à Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.75. 

j oe es eee a EA PP E simmer ERER E : P A *% SIEC & Shakespeare and Company, Sylvia Beach. Retail $4.50. 

Sa te > NT ANT UN? foe i 4 a ; y Op Member's price $3.25. 

I HE MAN W HO ese EA eee 7 . he Sey Exotic Zoology, Willy Ley. Retail $4.95. Member's price $3.50. 

WOI MIRE COND bani f ; TE TH The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.75. 
ee : The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

Retail $6.00. Member’s price $4.50. 

The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

Retail $6.75. Member's price $4.75. 

The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer. Retail $3.95. 

Member's price $3.25. l 

The Sleepwalkers, Arthur Koestler. Retail $6.95. Member's price $4.50. 

America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. 

Member's price $4.95. 

Out of Noah’s Ark, Herbert Wendt. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.50. 

A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. 

Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.50. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. 

Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 
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The Book Find Club 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me for only 
$3.00 (plus postage and handling) the three selections that | have indicated. 
| agree to buy at leas! five additional selections—or alternates—in the next 
twelve months, with the understanding that | am to receive a free bonus book 
after my fourth such purchase. | am to receive each month without charge 
the Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of all other books available to me at special 
member's prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not 
want the selection announced | can return your form saying “send me 
nothing’’ or use it to order another book from the more than 100 current 


i choice titles offered. | may cancel my membership at any time after 
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p$ , ~ of 
CN UAZATIOS purchasing five selections or alternates. 
Save the cost of postage and handling of your 
introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. 
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Make this your year to discover the Pacific! 
What would you most enjoy? Watching 
the magnificent Taj Mahal, bathed in 
moonlight? Tingling to the tempo of a 
Fijian ceremonial dance? Fishing for 
black marlin off the coast of 

New Zealand? Shopping for exquisite 
aes silver in PIBApORe 


different.in the Pacific. And it’s all 
yours to discover this year —in modern 
comfort and luxury and at surprisingly 
low cost, too. Ask your travel agent. 


Write for fascinating “Pacific Discovery” folder to: 


PACIFIC AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


153 KEARNY STREET, DEPT. a, SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIFORNIA 


Australia, Hawaii, Hong Kong, New Zealand, Canada, Philippines. 
Singapore, Japan, Malaya, India, Taiwan, Fiji, Indonesia, 
Korea, Alaska, Thailand, Vietnam, 

Burma, Tahiti, American Samoa, New Caledonia, Macao. 
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In good years, such products have 
made up some 40 per cent of Jor- 
dan’s exports. Economists foresee a 
great increase in this business. 


Help for farmers 


In terms of social progress, the 
scheme has promise as well. For, 
under a new Jordan water law an 
independent East Ghor Canal Au- 
thority will have control over this 
development and its benefits. The 
law, enacted a year ago, sets up pri- 
orities which favor resident, operat- 
ing farmers first and limit holdings 
in the irrigated district to a maxi- 
mum of 75 acres. Recipients of wa- 
ter are to pay a prorata share of an- 
nual costs and over a longer period 
are to help repay the government for 
the cost of construction. Meantime, 
the authority is empowered to help 
farmers in getting into operation 
with low-interest loans, setting up 
cooperatives, and offering assistance 
for sanitation and soil conservation. 


At one jump, therefore, the law 
strikes at prevailing usurious inter- 
est rates to farmers, which range from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent for those 
offering collateral. It prevents the 
enrichment of a very few large land- 
holders in the district and at the 
same time makes it possible for own- 
ers of fragmented holdings to acquire 
minimum tracts of seven acres to 
operate profitably. The law has 
been hailed in Jordan as the begin- 
ning of a fair deal for small farmers. 


The East Ghor Canal is the most 
dramatic of several water-develop- 
ment schemes now under way with 
ICA assistance. Well-drilling equip- 
ment and assistance in the last five 
years have enabled Jordanians to 
discover thirty-two sweet-water wells 
in previously arid areas. At the same 
time, American aid has made possi- 
ble the construction of a new road 
system running north and south to 
carry freight to Jordan’s single port 
on the Red Sea, Aqaba. 


Without substantial Western aid, 
Jordan would, of course, collapse 
entirely, creating a vacuum in which 
neighboring states would inevitably 
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YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. Up to 
$24.95 worth of books for $2.95 (and 
such books). For example, there’s Sir 
Herbert Read’s monumental study of 
modern painting (a Marboro Book Club 
exclusive)...and the eagerly-awaited, 
widely-acclaimed HENRY MILLER READER. 


Henry Miller—storm-center of censor- 
ship and controversy for 30 years—is 
known throughout the world as one of 
the great voices of American literature. 


In his own country he has been elected 
to the august American Institute of 
Arts and Letters. Yet the works that 
brought him his greatest honors have 
long been banned here. 


Today, when enlightened opinion has 
made possible the publication of such 
modern classics as Lolita and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, it is fitting that a 
representative collection of Henry 
Miller’s work be made available to dis- 
cerning readers in America. 


“ONE OF THE GREAT LIBERATING CONFESSIONS 
OF OUR AGE’—Malcolm Cowley. Here at 
last is the best of Henry Miller, THE 
HENRY MILLER READER, edited and intro- 
duced by Lawrence Durrell, the exciting 
author of Justine and Balthazar. It con- 
tains major writings from his most 
important works (including those un- 
available in America) —Tropic of Cancer, 
Sexus, Black Spring, The World of Sex, 
the complete texts of many other works, 
and a new story, Berthe, never published 
anywhere before. 


To read THE HENRY MILLER READER is to 
understand why H. L. Mencken an- 
swered critics who accused Miller of 
pornography by saying “His is one of 
the most beautiful prose styles today.” 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON 


© THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance 
Packard, author of The Hidden Per- 
suaders. The best-selling exploration 
of class behavior in America. 

List Price $4.50 


THE THEATRE. By Sheldon Cheney. 
3,000 years of the drama, sacred and 
profane, from the rituals of Dionysus 
to the present. 278 illus. 600 pp. 

List Price $8.50 


COLLECTED ESSAYS BY ALDOUS 
HUXLEY. The author of Brave New 
World at his witty and shocking best 
—on sex, art, psychoanalysis, nar- 
eotics, the whole range of human folly 
and endeavor. List Price $5.00 


O HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Mon- 
tagu. The sum of what scientists 
know today about human reproduc- 
tion, human evolution, and the varie- 
ties of human inheritance. A brilliant 
study of race and sex and destiny. 
Tustrated. List Price $5.00 


O FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MOR- 
ALIST. By Philip Rieff. A revelation 
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485 illustrations 
100 magnificent plates 
in full color. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF 


MODERN PAINTING 
By Sir Herbert Read 
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Probably the most informative book 
ever written about the new world of 
art that our century has created. 
Named as a selection of the Marboro 
Book Club by exclusive arrangement 
with the publishers in London and 
New York. 


Anyone who has seen this notable book 
will tell you it is worth every penny of 
its $6.50 bookstore price, yet it is yours 
for less than a dollar if you wish to select 
it now as part of this Introductory offer 
from the Marboro Book Club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. To demonstrate 
the values that you can expect from the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB, we offer you any 3 
books on this page (including THE HENRY 
MILLER READER if you wish) for less than 
half of what you would otherwise pay 
for the HENRY MILLER READER alone. This 
is no ordinary offer; but then, this is no 
ordinary book club. 


SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! Like a coop- 
erative, the MARBORO BOOK CLUB enables 
readers who share the same discerning 
tastes to pool their purchasing power— 
and thereby save an average of one-half 
on books they would otherwise purchase 
at full price. With each four selections 
(or alternates) accepted at the low Mem- 
bers’ Prices, you receive a Bonus Volume 
of your choice at no additional charge. 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and check off the 
three books you want to own for less 
than a dollar each. You’ll save as much 
as $22.00 on regular bookstore prices, so 
act fast while this exclusive offer lasts. 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a new member of the Marboro 


O A CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN 
PAINTING. By Sir Herbert Read. 


of Freud's thought on human moral- 
ity— from sexual ethics to religion. 
400 pages. List Price $6.00 


OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor 
Reik. Freud’s most famous pupil an- 
alyzes the hidden nature of mascu- 
linity and femininity. 

List Price $7.50 


THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Ed. by Theodor 
H. Gaster. Completely revised and 
newly annotated in the light of new 
anthropological discoveries. ‘‘Enables 
one to appreciate Frazer anew.” 

—Clyde Kluckhohn. List Price $8.50 


LIVES OF THE POETS. By Lovis 
Untermeyer. From Chaucer to Dylan 
Thomas—the intimate lives of the 
133 men and women whose genius, 
passions, and vices created 1,000 
years of poetry in the English lan- 
guage. List Price $7.95 


From Cezanne to Picasso and Pollock. 
“Copiously and discerningly illus- 
trated to aid us in understanding one 
of the great developments of our 
times.’’—Howard Devree. 495 plates, 
100 in full color. List Price $7.50 


THE HENRY MILLER READER. 
Edited by Lawrence Durrell. The best 
of Miller, including writings from 
banned works such as Tropic of Can- 
cer. ‘One of the most beautiful prose 
styles today.’ —H. L. Mencken. 
List Price $6.50 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. 
Jacques Barzun's witty, merciless 
new book about the Sacred Cows of 
American Culture. List Price $5.00 


LOLITA. By Vladimir Nabokov. One 
of the most hotly-discussed books 
since the sensational controversy over 


Ulysses. List Price $5.00 


Book Club. Please send me the THREE books checked 
at the left at only $2.95 plus shipping for all three. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and I 
may decline any book simply by returning the printed 
form always provided. I agree to buy as few as four 
additional books (or alternates) at the reduced Mem- 
bers Price during the next twelve months; and I 
may resign at any time thereafter. I will receive a 
free BONUS BOOK for every four additional books 
I accept. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 





O I enclose $2.95 (Books will be sent postpaid). 

MA-585 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled, 





The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 
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Edward 
Weeks 


editor of The Atlantic, 
takes his readers 
behind the editorial scenes 


in his new book 


Karsh, Ottawa 


IN FRIENDLY CANDOR 


“In a happy combination of reminiscent sketches, anecdotes 
and opinions, Edward Weeks has produced an unusually fine 
book. I read it with delight.” 

—Rosert Hittyer, N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“All in all, it would be no great surprise if IN FRIENDLY CAN- 
DOR took its place beside Maxwell Perkins’ letters on the book- 
shelf of any young editor anxious to learn his trade from an 
old pro.”—Joun K. Hutcuens, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
“Provocative, charming, entertaining, thoughtful. Edward 
Weeks’ recollections of literary figures of the day are amusing 
and revealing. They all make delightful reading.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. $4.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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clash. For this reason, some $145 
million has gone from the United 
States tosustain Jordan’s government 
since 1952. The aim of U.S. aid is to 
make the country more productive 
and less dependent on foreign aid 
than it has been during the past ten 
years. 


A third river project, on the Litani 
in Lebanon, is under way again after 
interruption during the civil conflict 
of 1958. The emphasis on the Litani 
is on power development to relieve a 
chronic shortage. A $27-million loan 
from the World Bank was granted in 
1955. Since then, both technical and 
political difficulties have delayed its 
progress. Here, as throughout its 
economic system, Lebanon has paid 
a heavy price for the internal strug- 
gle which nearly split the country. 


Compensating the refugees 


The sense of urgency about get- 
ting on with economic improvements, 
and particularly with water develop- 
ment, gives a more hopeful tone to 
Middle East news, in spite of general 
anxiety over political developments. 
Next to the common concern over 
Iraq’s fate is a renewed public in- 
terest in the Arab refugee question. 
This came to a head with the publi- 
cation last summer of a report by 
Secretary-General Hammarskjöld on 
the refugee question. His recom- 
mendation that UNRWA be con- 
tinued included an outline of the 
projected costs of any possible future 
settlement of the refugees anywhere 
in the region. He arrived at a figure 
of some one and a half to two billion 
dollars, which would be required in 
the next five years from outside the 
area in order to speed up its eco- 
nomic growth on a regional basis to a 
point where better employment op- 
portunities could be created to at- 
tract refugees. In essence, he sug- 
gested that such general economic 
development would be a necessary 
precondition to resettlement, if the 
refugees could ever be persuaded to 
accept it. 


This emphasis on the actual costs 
of resettlement, even in theory, 
sounded an alarm throughout the 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


Dese 5 Beautifully Bound Classics 


FOR ONLY 5289 


AS A NEW MEMBER 





PLATO 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


NOTHING short of amazing is 

the way this great classic (writ- 
ten more than two thousand years 
ago) hits so many nails squarely on 
the head today! Here, in the clear- 
est reasoning in all literature, is the 
pure essence of how to get the best 
out of life— whether we possess 
worldly wealth or only the riches 
in our hearts and minds. 

This beautiful edition of PLATO 
is the famous Jowett translation. It 
contains the five great dialogues: 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, 
and the Republic. In these dramatic 
conversations between friends — 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, in- 
formal — you have “philosophy 


MEDITATIONS 


‘THROUGH these writings, you 

gaze as if through a powerful 
telescope at the Rome of eighteen 
centuries ago. You will be struck by 
resemblances to our own era as you 
read the wise Meditations of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus 
Aurelius, the Stoic who found peace 
in traditional customs... the witty 
arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, 
who punctured so many beliefs... 
the impassioned words of Justin, 
the Christian, willing to die for the 
new religion. With an introduction 
by Irwin Edman — and scenes de- 
scribing early Christian rituals, from 


brought down from heaven 
earth.” 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

W your library —as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today . . . and to receive on approval beau- 
tiful editions of the world’s greatest mas- 
terpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the ‘‘pressed for time” 
men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true ‘‘classic’’ is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascination 
it can rival the most thrilling modern 
novel. Have you ever wondered how the 
truly great books have become ‘‘classics’’? 
First, because they are so readable. They 
would not have lived unless they were 
read; they would not have been read un- 
less they were interesting. To be interest- 
ing they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


Walter 
Epicurean. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low price. 
2. Its members are not obligated to take 
any specific number of books. 3. Its vol- 
umes are luxurious De Luxe Editions — 
bound in the fine buckram ordinarily used 
for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted 
page i are richly stamped in genuine 
gold, which will retain its original lustre 
— books you and your children will read 
and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be sent 
an advance notice about future selections. 
You may reject any book you do not wish. 
You need not take any specific number of 
books — only the ones you want. No money 
in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The on 
introductory price for these THREE beau- 
tiful volumes cannot be assured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


Pater’s novel Marius the 
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ARISTOTLE 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE, 


"THE master of them that know,” 
this supreme mind of the fabu- 
lous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by the poet Dante. Living 
over 2,000 years ago, he was so far 
ahead of his era that his ideas are 
astonishingly timely today. Nature, 
politics, art, drama, logic, morals — 
he explored them all, with a mind 
open to truth and a heart eager for 
understanding. 

Included is the essence of his 
five celebrated essays — Metaphys- 
ics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean 
Ethics, Politics, and Poetics. You 
will be amazed, as you read them, 
how this great philosopher discov- 
ered by pure reason so many truths 
upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 






THE CLASSICS CLUB HA 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me 


the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions of 


PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS AURELIUS 
pictured above, which I may keep for only $2.89 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE vol- 
umes. If not completely satisfied after seven days’ 
examination, I may return all 3 books and owe nothing. 


As a member, I am not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books, and I am to receive an ad- 
vance description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, and 
I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep I 
will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus a few 
cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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VISIT 
NEW MEXICO 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his- 
tory combine to make your visit to The Land 
of Enchantment an unforgettable experience. 





To help plan your visit mail the coupon below 
and we'll send you colorful, free literature! 





DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
Room 6021, State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free literature to 


PLEASE PRINT 


LOW COST 
TOURS OF 
IRELAND! 


BY LUXURIOUS ge MOTOR COACH 
All-inclusive 
Hotels, Meals, Even Tips! 


' 6,7,8,9 and 12 DAYS 
FOR ABOUT $10 PER DAY 


TYPICAL 6-DAY TOURS $62.05 
NORTH—Donegal, Portrush, Belfast, etc. 
r SOUTH—Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, etc. 
WEST—Galway, Connemara, Achill, Bundoran, ete, 
Also 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 


“SUPER DE LUXE” 6 DAY TOUR 
From Dublin every Thursday and Tuesday 
from June 30 to Aug. 30 

*10/5° VISITING KILLARNEY, RING OF 
KERRY, BLARNEY, GLENDALOUGH 

All rooms with private baths; wine served with 

meals and MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


SPECIAL 2-DAY TOUR FROM SHANNON 
Daily from June 4 to Sept. 5 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail and bus 
transportation, and reservations at Great 
Southern Hotels from 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
o IRISH RAILWAYS 


(write for tour folder and map) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, NY. 
CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES—TORONTO 
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Arab world and stimulated a united 
and uncompromising response. ‘The 
Arab argument was addressed to the 
Secretary-General in October in a 
letter signed by representatives of ten 
Arab states. Conceding that the 
Secretary-General had in no way dis- 
regarded the existing body of UN 
resolutions which affirm the rights of 
the refugees to choose between re- 
patriation and compensation, the 
Arab spokesmen came out strongly 
on the compensation issue. They 
stressed the failure of the UN to carry 
out its resolutions and suggested that 
UNRWA’s load could be greatly 
reduced if Palestinians who owned 
property before partition could now 
receive full compensation, including 
income which such properties earned 
during the last ten years. Such in- 
come should be turned over to the 
UN Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine, which was established for 
that purpose. 


UNRWA would then not need to 
beg annually for funds to keep the 
refugees alive, and some measure of 
justice would at last be achieved. 
Meanwhile, the Arabs emphatically 
reaffirmed their reliance on the letter 
of the standing resolutions which call 
for repatriation and compensation. 


To date, the Conciliation Com- 
mission has succeeded in two of its 
assigned tasks. It has, as of June, 
arranged the release by Israel of 
some 2,781,164 Israeli pounds in 
blocked bank accounts to refugees. 
Transfer of other valuables has been 
insignificant in amount, partly be- 
cause of the failure of refugee owners 
to apply for them. The commission 
has also identified 450,000 properties 
as those of former Palestinian owners 
from official mandate records. How- 
ever, no machinery for compensation 
of these absentee owners has been 
set up, as the current Arab complaint 
emphasizes. 


The question arises as to whether 
this complaint, with its emphasis 
on compensation, may not reopen 
the door to negotiation about proper- 
ties, which could in fact lead to a 
reduction in tension over the whole 
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refugee issue. Some such possibility 
appears between the lines of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s offer to accept UN 
good offices in negotiating all stand- 
ing resolutions on Palestine and on 
Suez, an offer which apparently still 
stands. 


Relief for another decade 

Meanwhile, UNRWA’s relief op- 
erations have had to be extended 
officially for another three years in 
order to prevent the explosion which 
would follow their abandonment. 
UNRWA’s director, John H. Davis, 
has admitted that the agency may be 
needed for another ten years. Most 
informed observers agree. Within its 
charter, UNRWA has accomplished 
such specific steps as getting those 
in camps out of tents and into huts. 
Its distribution services have never 
failed, even in times of acute trouble. 
And it has managed to prevent any 
major epidemics, riots, or mass dem- 
onstrations, which could touch off a 
general conflagration. 


Mr. Davis credits the Arab host 
countries with contributing tangible 
and intangible services, amounting 
to about $10 million a year, to keep 
the refugee situation stabilized. He 
hopes in the coming year to increase 
UNRWA’s stabilizing influence by 
expanding some of its complemen- 
tary functions. These are vocational 
training, for which demand is grow- 
ing, university scholarships, and in- 
dividual loans and grants to refugees 
able to start small enterprises. Of 
all the refugee population, the 30,000 
people who reach maturity each year 
for whom there are no jobs cause 
the agency the greatest anxiety. 


Entangled with the refugee ques- 
tion is that of passage through the 
Suez Canal for Israeli cargoes. 
Egypt’s present argument that it is 
still in a state of war with Israel 
rests on the legalistic grounds that 
Israel denounced the existing arm- 
istice at the time of its attack on Sinai 
in 1956. The latest Israeli response 
to the blockade has been to lobby 
strenuously in Washington against a 
World Bank loan to Egypt for widen- 
ing and improving the canal. 


The first bank mission to Israel 
has reported favorably on this re- 
quest. Essentially, however, the bank 
takes the position of other United 
Nations agencies — that it must re- 
main independent and apolitical. 
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History -By Men Who Made It! 





The History Book Club invites you to accept these absorbing books of History and World Affairs 


10. CHARLES DE GAULLE: 
Unity, 1942-44. Newly published sec- 
ond volume of his memoirs. 

LisT PRICE $6.00 


2. ERICH VON MANSTEIN: 
Lost Victories. German strategy in 
World War II by “the Allies’ most 
formidable opponent.” 

LisT Price $7.50 


27.CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: 
His intimate portrait as discoverer and 
human being — as it could only have 
been painted by his son, Ferdinand, 
who sailed with him. 

List Price $7.50 


28. REVOLUTION IN AMERICA: 
Confidential Letters and Journals, 1776- 
1784, of Adjutant General Major Baur- 
meister of the Hessian Forces, trans- 
lated and annotated by Bernhard A. 
Uhlendorf. A fascinating chronicle of 
our War for Independence, by an in- 
formed and unbiased firsthand observer. 
List Price $9.00 


29.SIR VIVIAN FUCHS AND 
SIR EDMUND HILLARY: 
The Crossing of Antarctica. How the 
conquerors of Mount Everest nego- 
tiated the 2500 treacherous miles of 
the last continent untraversed by man. 
LisT PRICE $7.50 


30.WILLIAM BRADFORD: 

Of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-47, The 
Pilgrim governor’s down-to-earth ac- 
count of the early years of the first 
New England colony—modernized and 
annotated by the noted historian, Sam- 


uel Eliot Morison. 
LIsT Price $6.00 
17. FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY: 


Memoirs of the hero of El Alamein. 
LisT Price $6.00 


ANY THREE ::. 


12. ADMIRAL DOENITZ: 
Memoirs. His ten years as a U-boat 
commander and twenty days as suc- 
cessor to Adolf Hitler. 

LisT Price $6.00 


9.BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR, edited by Ned Bradford. 
A monumental 626-page volume of 
eye-witness accounts, including maps 
and ‘‘on the spot” drawings. 

LIsT PRICE $8.95 


8. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 

Memoirs of the Second World War, 

Massive, new one-volume edition. 
LisT PRICE $8.75 


31. THE RED ARMY, edited by B. H. 
Liddell Hart. The amazing growth 
from 1918 to the present of the largest 
army in history—described by military 
experts who campaigned either with or 


against it. 
LisT PRICE $6.00 


32.THE ADAMS-JEFFERSON LETTERS, 
edited by Lester J. Cappon. In two 
volumes, handsomely boxed, the illu- 
minating private correspondence 
between our second and third presi- 
dents over 41 crucial years in the 
growth of the Republic. 


LisT PRICE $12.50 the set 


33. DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO, 1517-21, by Bernal Diaz. 
One of Cortes’ conquistadores re- 
creates the winning of an empire’ from 
opponents who made human sacrifices 


of their prisoners. 
LisT PrIcE $6.50 


34. THE LIVING LINCOLN: 

edited by Angle and Miers. Lincoln 
and his turbulent times, vividly re- 
vealed in 673 engrossing pages of his 


own writings. 
LisT PRICE $7.50 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Stamford, Connecticut 


FOR $ 95 
WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


ERNAL Diaz, who marched with Cortes and recorded the aston- 
B ishing conquest of half a continent by a few battalions of 
conquistadores, wrote, at the end of his life: “I have gained noth- 
ing of value to leave my children and descendants but this true 
story, and they will presently find out what a wonderful story it is.” 


The story Diaz left us — still the finest account of the Mexican 
epic — is included here among a select group of fourteen books 
by men who shaped, or eye-witnessed, important events in history. 
Field Marshal Montgomery at El Alamein and foot-soldiers in the 
skirmish lines of Bull Run and Bunker Hill... Columbus and Sir 
Vivian Fuchs... Jefferson, Lincoln, de Gaulle, Doenitz, Churchill 
— you can share their thrilling experiences, their great moments 
of decision, in these typical selections of The History Book Club. 


By joining now, you may take any three titles listed for only $3.95 
(retail value as high as $30.45) — and save 40%, and often more, 
on the stimulating and informative books regularly selected from 
every major area of history and world affairs. As a member, you 
need take as few as four additional selections or alternates during 
the next year from nearly 100 outstanding titles which will be 
available; and after every fourth purchase, you receive a valuable 
book of your choice free, as a bonus. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Please enroll me as a member and send me at once the three selec- 
tions indicated below, for which you will bill me just $3.95, plus 
postage. I agree to take four more selections or alternates during 
the coming year — always at reduced member’s prices. With every 
fourth purchase, I will receive a valuable bonus book of my choice, 
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The Atlantic Report gas 


R GREAT Britain the most striking thing about 
the beginning of the new decade is its incredibly 
liberal air. For instance, the Tory Party, the 
traditional party of empire, is now anxiously and 
urgently seeking what must be a liberal solution 
to the remaining problems of colonial Central 
Africa. What makes liberality imperative is the 
likely impact on the whole of Africa of the emer- 
gence later this year of Nigeria as an independent 
native African state of 20 million people. 


Furthermore, this traditionally protectionist 
party, in charge of a highly protected state, secure 
in an unprecedented third term and an unequaled 
prosperity, with trade in surplus and the nation’s 
output up 9 per cent in a year, is driving or being 
driven toward free trade. 


The height of Britain’s tariff wall has been the 
forgotten, and has emerged now as the dominant, 
factor in the situation. Britain’s tariff against 
foreign cars, for example, in theory is three times 
as high as America’s, and in practice, because the 
sales tax is charged on the tariff as well as on the 
price of the car, is four and a half times as high. 
When the Common Market’s common tariff 
comes into operation, Britain will have the highest 
“most favored nation’ tariff of all the large 
European countries. 


Public discussions of differences between the 
Six and the Seven — between France and Ger- 
many’s Common Market and Britain’s Free Trade 
Association — have in the past largely centered 
around Britain’s Commonwealth preferences. 
Now, with the changed world situation, the chief 
advantage Britain could gain out of an all-Euro- 
pean union on its own terms would not be these 
preferences but the right to maintain higher 
barriers than others against competition from 
outside Europe. 


This is a situation that is unlikely to last. Brit- 
ain will have to alter the terms it offers France 
and Germany for association and the United 
States for partnership. France dug in its heels 
even before this became apparent. Now De 
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Gaulle and Adenauer have joined to make the 
Common Market, excluding Britain, irreversible. 
Their aims are political To them the Seven 
appear either as a diversion or a threat. The best 
they are willing to do economically, if Britain will 
not join them, is to go toward a further general 
liberalization of trade, through GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 


This attitude intensifies the challenge to Britain 
to reconsider its own tariffs. Formation of the 
Seven — Britain, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Portugal— was intended to make it 
easier to build a bridge between the two parts 
of free Europe. Some kind of bridge is even more 
important to the rest of the Seven than to Britain. 
Almost half their foreign trade is with the Com- 
mon Market, and if there is no bridge, they will 
have to trade over a tariff. Britain’s own high 
tariffs could be the price of a bridge for the others. 


Britain relaxes quota restrictions 


The apparently inexorable pressure toward a 
greater liberalism is increased by the sudden disap- 
pearance of the dollar gap. The British were for a 
long time perplexed by America’s lack of enthusi- 
asm for the European Free Trade Area. Now that 
they have a dollar surplus, they understand better. 


Besides, Heathcoat Amory has been urging the 
reduction of British prices. His policy therefore 
demands fresh competition. If wages rise, imports 
will be necessary to mop up the extra money and 
reduce the risks of inflation. At Stockholm, Amory 
was chaffed by a French observer: “Mr. Chan- 
cellor, it is easy to lower your barriers against small 
countries like Denmark. Are you really prepared 
to do the same for the big ones??? Amory looked 
astounded and rather hurt. ‘‘Of course,” he said, 
“of course.” What was first seen as virtue has 
assumed the characteristics of necessity. 


Britain only recently freed almost all United 
States goods from quota restrictions. It now seems 
that there may be quite a market for American 
textiles, women’s fashions, Polaroid cameras, opti- 
cal instruments, refrigerating and air-conditioning 











For six CENTURIES Dante’s in- 
spired masterpiece has been one of the 
greatest treasures of literature. The 
compelling power of his story, the 
glory of Dante’s vision have never been 
equalled before or since his time. 


N ow you CAN HAVE THIS im- 
mortal classic — in the Melville Best 
Anderson translation—in a monu- 
mental volume (634 x 1014 inches and 
almost 600 pages), illustrated with 
thirty-two full-page drawings by 
William Blake. These drawings are 
reproduced in three soft, glowing 
colors. The elegant full cloth binding 
is red and black, printed in an appro- 
priate Renaissance design; and the 
volume is attractively slipcased. 

The cost of this beautiful book? 
Only $3.95 with your acceptance of a 
six-months’ Trial Membership in The 
Heritage Club. Furthermore, you will 
receive —as an introductory gift— 
BOTH of Fyodor Dostoevsky’s great 
novels, Crime and Punishment and 
The Brothers Karamazov. 


EACH BOOK IN THIS dramatic 
offer is typical of the beautiful books 
Heritage Club members regularly 
receive for the same price they would 
pay for an ordinary novel. They are 
designed by famous typographers, 
illustrated by great artists, printed on 


ETAD AVANE GUMELE 


quality papers and bound to last for 
generations. At $3.95 per book — or 
only $3.55 if paid for in advance = 
Heritage editions are superb bargains 
for value-conscious booklovers, 


ÅFTER THE FIRST (triple) selec- 
tion the remaining five books in the 
Trial Membership will be: Life on the 
Mississippi by Mark Twain, illustrated 
with water-colors by Thomas Hart 
Benton; The Moon and Sixpence by 
W. Somerset Maugham, with pen 
drawings by Frederic Dorr Steele and 
full-color reproductions of Gauguin’s 
paintings; The Poems of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, with wood-engrav- 
ings in brilliant color by Boyd Hanna; 
The Explorations of Captain James 
Cook, with illustrations by the well- 
known Australian artist, Geoffrey 
Chapman Ingleton; The Masque of 
Comus by John Milton, with lovely 
water-colors by Edmund Dulac. 

Yet, if you do not desire to have 
some of these books, you may select 
substitutes from other Heritage books 
listed in the Club’s Prospectus, such as: 
Sherlock Holmes, The Plays of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, The Virginian... 


MAIL THE COUPON PROMPTLY 
and you will receive three great Heri- 
tage Club books for the price of one 
($3.95) and a copy of the Prospectus. 


with 32 of the celebrated 
William Blake drawings 
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beautiful, beautiful 


books being offered by 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, 
with aremarkable series of 
twenty-eight wood-engrav- 
ings by the internationally 
famous artist, Fritz Ei-: 
chenberg. Size 614 x 914: 
inches. Slipcased, a. 
Ee 





















THE BROTHERS KARA-. 
MAZOV, Fritz Eichenberg 
has provided an equally . 
remarkable series of litho- | 
graphs — nearly 50 illus-} 
trations, all drawn on the Gee. 
stones! Size 814A x 1014 {i 

inches. Slipcased, ; 


Reservation 
Coupon, 


THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


Please send me THE DIVINE COMEDY, 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, and THE 
BROTHERS KARAMAZOV (ALL THREE 
FOR $3.95); also a copy of the Prospec- 
tus from which I may select the remain- 
ing five books (to be shipped one each 
month) on my Trial Membership and a 
method of payment. I understand that if 
I should decide not to accept membership 
I may return the books within ten days. 
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DENMARK * FINLAND -+ NORWAY » SWEDEN 


K candinavia 


For a fascinating 

holiday, easy-to-reach 
Scandinavia is your best 

vacation buy. Visit 

all four countries and see 

as much of each as your 























time will allow. 
Majestic fjords, 
picturesque countrysides, 
lovely cities, fairy-tale ` 
towns, sparkling lakes 
by the thousands, and — 





a flower-covered Arctic 
with its Midnight Sun. 
Go in May or June— 
it’s SCANDINAVIAN 
FESTIVAL time— 
















or in September, to 
see and shop for 
the latest home 
furnishings during 
the DESIGN 
CAVALCADE. 







See A Travel Agent. Write: 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. D-5, Box 260, New York 17, N. Y. 


Autobiography of a Yogi 
BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


“These pages reveal, with incomparable strength and clarity, a fasci- 
nating life, a personality of unheard-of greatness. The author under. 
takes the unique task of instructing the Western reader in the practi- 
cal application of yoga, setting the example in his own life. In these 
pages is undeniable proof that only the mental and spiritual striving 
of man has lasting value, and that he can conquer all material obsta- 
cles by inward strength. We must credit this Autobiography with the 
power to bring about a spiritual revolution.”—‘Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Tagepost,” daily newspaper of Germany. $4.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 
The Master Said 


Wit and wisdom of a modern 
world teacher. Practical advice 
in solving and dissolving daily 
problems, $2.50 


Whispers from Eternity 


“Destined to rank with the world’s 
greatest spiritual classics.” 
- Dr. B. J. Dey, Bombay, India 


$3.00 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
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plants, and fresh salmon in Britain, 
even across the high tariff barrier. 
If British tariffs too were lowered, 
America’s compact cars would come 
within the range of the British purse. 
A trade balance could again be 
restored. 


The new prosperity 


The British purse is stouter than it 
has ever been before. Taxes now 
take a fraction under 30 per cent, 
instead of over 40 per cent, of na- 
tional income. This actually gives 
the British a slight edge over both 
the Germans and the French (at 33 
per cent). In the standard-of-living 
league, Britain is among the leaders, 
second among European countries in 
the number of cars per 1000 popula- 
tion (72) and sixth in the world 
rankings; first in Europe in tele- 
vision; third in radios. 


There are British millionaires 
again. If you want to live in the 
polished quiet of St. James’ Place, 
between the Ritz and the dark-red 
Tudor palace, you can buy the lease 
of one of the new apartments over- 
looking Green Park. The flat will 
cost you, in addition to the original 
high price of the lease, $6000 a year 
for ground rent, taxes, service. And, 
to get such an apartment, you will 
need to be quick. Demand is brisk. 


There are more boys at the ex- 
pensive public (private) schools than 
ever before. Eton, this term, has a 
record number of pupils — 1191. 


And there are two interesting new 
aspects to this prosperity. The first 
is that it marks a dramatic change 
from old basic industries to new. 
Coal is no longer basic to Britain. 
Even shipbuilding may not be in a 
few years. The truly basic industry 
is the automobile industry, now pro- 
ducing at the rate originally sched- 
uled for 1962. Its companion indus- 
tries are chemicals and kitchen 
gadgets. 


The second new thing is the cheer- 
ful assumption that prosperity is 
permanent. It is now generally be- 
lieved that the Cold War in its 


HOW MUCH TIME HAVE YOU WASTED READING SECOND-RATE BOOKS? 





Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably, many prove to be disappointing 
once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those 
books that pass what we believe to be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by America’s most 
distinguished editorial board — Jacques Barzun, W. H. Auden, and Lionel Trilling. Their selections 
from the fields of biography, history, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events are 
reviewed candidly in THE MID-CENTURY magazine, received free each month by Mid-Century’s booming 
membership, which includes scores of people whose names you would recognize because of their own 
contributions to the world of culture. The marvel of Mid-Century is that its first-rate books can save 
you up to 50% er more through member’s prices and free selections. Surely there are three books below 
that you would want to own at only $1 each as your introduction to membership in America’s most 
discriminating book service. 





THEY HANGED MY 
SAINTLY BILLY by Robert 
Graves. “My novel is full 
of sex, drink, incest, 
suicides, dope, horse 
racing, murder, a scan- 
dalous legal procedure, 
and ends with a good 
public hanging... . ” 
$3.95. 


AGEE ON FILM. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning James 
Agee, author of A DEATH 
IN THE FAMILY, was the 
best movie critic this 
country ever had. Book 
includes Agee’s classic 
article on silent comedy. 
Photographs. $6.50. 


Both for 
$1 


MYTHOLOGIES by W. B. 
Yeats. Tales of the un- 
canny and the supernat- 
ural, the gathering of 
more than 60 stories 
from seven books writ- 
ten by the most highly 
regarded poet of his 
time. $5.00. 


THE MANSION by Wil- 
liam Faulkner. The new- 
est novel by a master 
storyteller the London 
Times calls “the great- 
est American novelist of 
our century.” A fateful 
drama told with compas- 
sion and humor. $4.75. 


THE SEESAW LOG by 
William Gibson, This 
lively book about the 
theater has a cultural 
meaning that extends 
far beyond the stage. It 
includes Gibson’s pre- 
ferred version of his 
play, TWO FOR THE 
SEESAW. $3.95. 


0 TO BE A DRAGON by 
Marianne Moore — LIFE 
STUDIES by Robert 
Lowell (a dual selection). 
The two most distin- 
guished books by estab- 
lished poets published 
this year. $6.25. 


The Mid-Century Book Society © 


THE. MIND OF AN 
ASSASSIN by Isaac Don 
Levine. The remarkable 
narrative of an extraor- 
dinary criminal, the man 
who killed Leon Trotsky 
with a pickax. It reveals 
the terrifying personal 
history of a Soviet agent. 
$4.50. 


JOHN BETJEMAN’S 
POEMS (a combined book 
and record offering). 
Betjeman’s Collected 
Poems sold more than 
50,000 copies in Eng- 
land. The Spoken Arts 
record is a collector’s 
item. $9.95. 


CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 
SELECTIONS 
FOR $1 Each 


THE HENRY MILLER 
READER. American cen- 
sorship has prevented 
many of Henry Miller’s 
books from being pub- 
lished. The moral impor- 
tance of his writings are 
acknowledged by all who 
have had a chance to 
know them. $6.50. 


THE QUESTION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE by 
Oskar Morgenstern. This 
book’s main contentions 
must be accepted or 
countered before one 
can go on talking about 
Russia, atomic weapons, 
air bases abroad, educa- 
tion at home. $3.95. 


JOHN BETEMAN 


Both for 
$1 


THREE PLAYS BY JOHN 
OSBORNE. LOOK BACK 
IN ANGER—EPITAPH FOR 
GEORGE DILLON—THE 
ENTERTAINER. “Mr. Os- 
borne’s dialogue leaps 
off the page.” $8.25. 


YOUR 


MOVE 


HENRY ADAMS by Eliza- 
beth Stevenson. An ex- 
cellent biography of a 
proud and brilliant intel- 
lectual. $6.00. 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR 
(a dual selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. JUS- 
TINE’S epigraph is by 
Freud: “I am accustom: 
ing myself to the idea of 
regarding every sexual 
act as a process in which 
four persons are in- 
volved.” $7.00. 


OSCAR WILDE by Frank 
Harris. Now available for 
the first time in 30 
- years, this book was de- 
scribed by H. L. Mencken 
as “the best biography 
done by an American.” 
Remarkable candor, de- 
lightful reading. $7.00. 


THE AGES OF MAN by 
William Shakespeare, se- 
lected and arranged by 
George Rylands. This re- 
markable book, long out 
of print, is now avail- 
able only in this special 
Mid-Century edition. 
$4.95. 


RESERVATION 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
107 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to THE 
MID-CENTURY magazine (the most talked-about new 
literary publication in many years) and begin my 
membership by sending me the three selections I have 
listed below. I need choose only four more selections 
at reduced prices during the coming year, for which 
I shall receive a fifth selection free, and will be under 
no further obligation, 


MY THREE SELECTIONS 
eS oe 
ee ee ee 
MAIME a See 
STREET | | | i 
| | | a |: | ee 
Q Please charge my account and bill me for $3 plus. 
the shipping charge of 54c for all three’ books. 
[] My check for $3 is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay 
the postage) 
(New York City residents please add 9c sales tax) 
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familiar form is over; henceforth 
it will assume the shape of economic 
competition. This produces few 
qualms in a country that knows it is 
rich and believes it is going to be 
richer. 


SHERRIES 
Pom 
Ay . 


Heresy in the Labor Party 


Ironically, it is the assumption of 
permanent prosperity that has been 
mostly responsible not only for the 
defeat of the Labor Party in the 
election but for its irreparable divi- 
sion ever since. Hugh Gaitskell him- 
self can see no great slump ahead. 
Labor, he says, must learn to live 
with widespread wealth. If it seeks 
power, it must stake a claim to im- 


® prove prosperity and to control it. 
In a particularly courageous speech 
to the annual party congress, Gait- 


O skell urged the ruthless excision from 
ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 179 the Labor Party’s constitution of 


Article 4, ‘‘Nationalization of the 
Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. Sole Distributors for the U. $. A. means of production, distribution 
and exchange.” For him this is 
irrelevant now. Socialism is about 
progress, order, and justice, not 
nationalization. 











“American culture has come to 
But for Aneurin Bevan, for Party 
Chairman Barbara Castle, for the 
produce such a composed little masterpiece.” ambitious trade-unionist Frank Cous- 
— WASHINGTON POST ins, and for the vocal Michael Foot, 
this is heresy. Bevan probably stands 
beside, although not behind, Gait- 


Adventu res of skell now only for tactical reasons. 


Harold Wilson stands alone, waiting. 

Bi h For, to the left, nationalization is 

Q 10g rap er not just the means to economic jus- 
tice. It is economic justice. Na- 


By CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN tionalization is the essential factor, 


without which, according to the 


creative terms with itself when it can 





The biographer of Justice Holmes, John Adams, t d tH kiad 
ot à an cas dogma, the end cannot be achieved. 
Sir Edward Coke, and Tchaikovsky ea i i : 


There have always been these two 
distinct threads in the weave of 
British socialism. At Blackpool, at 
the post-election party congress last 
year, they parted. In their hearts, all 
Laborites know the same past pat- 
tern can never be repeated, the 
threads never joined again, at least 
while Britain is prosperous. Poverty 
was the twist holding them together. 


“For Mrs. Bowen, writing biography is an adven» 
ture. Like all good adventures, this one is full of 
unsuspected dangers, pitfalls, and blind alleys, but 
she finds the rewards well worth the risks . . . The 
revelations here are more than a report on the 
merry chase her subjects have led her, they are 
concerned mainly with matters of the spirit... 
These pages are filled with anecdote; her own 
charm and wit are everywhere, and at the same 
time you are very much aware of her high seri- 
ousness.”—Harper’s Magazine 





An Atlantic Monthly Press Book * $4.00 oe This is the realization that be: ghaasie 
Jo Grimmond, leader of a Liberal 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY * Boston Party at present so small that it can 
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BOOKS ARE ALMOST FOUR TIMES THE SIZE SHOWN HERE 


Take your choice 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


With an introduction by BERNARD DARWIN. 
Most convenient of quotation books. Fuller 
cross reference of more than 40,000 quota- 
tions makes it possible to compare similar 
and related phrases and ideas. New Index 
gives the number of each quotation on its 
page. 2nd Revised Edition. 1,022 pages. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN. ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fow er. The classic authority on 
correct speech and writing. Settles innumer- 
able knotty questions of correct spelling, 
grammar and recognized usage, with sound 
guidance and many examples. 14th Printing. 
750 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


Chosen, with an Introduction, by F. O. MAT- 
THIESSEN. Includes 571 selections from the 
works of 51 American poets ranging from 
the seventeenth century to the young poets 
of today. 1,188 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Chosen and edited by SiR ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucu. The best known and probably the 
most highly prized anthology of English 
poetry. Covers seven centuries of poetic de- 
velopment from thirteenth-century lyrics to 
modern poetry. Revised Edition. 1,198 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by $m PauL HARVEY. 
Alphabetically arranged for ready reference, 
this single volume covers the whole range 
of Greek and Roman literature, showing at 
the same time its background and its influ- 
ence on English literature. 499 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO FRENCH LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sin PAUL HARVEY and 
J. E. HESELTINE. 6,000 entries: articles on 
poets, novelists, dramatists, critics, historians, 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers; biogra- 
phies, etc.; 900 pages; alphabetical listing; 
cross-referencing; 2 maps. | 
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A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE 


By MARGARET NICHOLSON, based on Fowler's 
Modern English Usage. The “faster Fowler,” 
especially prepared for Americans. Adds new 
words and idioms and variations in American 
and English usage and spelling. 684 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
- TO THE THEATRE 


Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. A one-volume 
encyclopedia of the theatre in all countries 
and all periods. This second. edition has a 
supplement containing 154 illustrations and 
four pages of additional bibliography. Second 
Edition, 1,028 pages. Illustrated. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sm PauL HARVEY. 
Covers alphabetically by title and author 
more than ten centuries of literature in the 
English language, with brief biographies of 
writers, summaries of plots, and explana- 
tions of the many allusions commonly met 
with in our literature. 3rd Edition. 940 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By James D. HART. The standard guide to 
American books and authors, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date with summaries 
of recent books and information on writers 
who have come into prominence since 1948. 
3rd Edition. 898 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


By Percy A. SCHOLES. The most famous of all 
one-volume musical encyclopedias, brought 
up-to-date with new material on contempo- 
rary music and musicians. Includes biogra- 
phies, opera plots and a Pronouncing Glos- 
sary of some 7,000 names and terms. 9th 
Edition, Illustrated. 1,255 pages. 


THE SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Prepared by WILLIAM LITTLE, H. W. FOWLER 
and J. CouLsoN. Revised and edited by C. T. 
Onions. The big one-volume dictionary (also 
known as The Oxford Universal Dictionary) 
based on the renowned “historical princi- 
ples” which have made the original 13- 
volume Oxford English Dictionary a recog- 
nized classic. 3rd Edition. 2,538 pages. 
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A unique offer to Atlantic readers 


T ... publishes the best reference books in the English lan- 

guage,” says Charles Poore in Harper’s. Undoubtedly you have 
always wanted to own several, or all, of the books described on this 
page. Now, for a limited time, you have the privilege of examining your 
choice of these titles in your own home, with the understanding that you 
may pay for them on a budget plan. (Details are explained in the cou-. 
pon below.) 


This is your golden opportunity to build an Oxford reference 
library that is the dream of every educated person ...on terms that 
permit easy monthly payments. 


Published and periodically revised by Oxford University Press, 
honored by scholars and treasured by their owners, these modern ref- 
erence works form a bond of kinship between men and women of cul- 
ture throughout the world. Which of them belongs in your library now? 
You can make the choice without moving from your chair; use the 
coupon below to order as many volumes as you wish. You need send no 
money. Simply indicate the titles you wish, clip the coupon, and mail it. 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. t) COMPANION TO AMERICAN 
L 


ITERATURE..........-..-$10.00 
SPECIAL OXFORD PURCHASE PLAN 


C) COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.............. $10.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. C COMPANION TO FRENCH 
16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, N. J. LITERATURE..........00+0 $12.50 
Please send me the Oxford Reference Books I 
have checked. If my order totals more than $11.00 
I am to receive an itemized invoice. This may be 
paid in full or at the rate of $5.00 a month until CI COMPANION TO 
the last remaining balance is paid. THE THEATRE............ $11.50 


Orders totaling less than $11.00 will be accompa- C FOWLER: MODERN 


h z a ENGLISH USAGE.......... $3.75 
nied by a bill payable in full at the end of 30 days. C NICHOLSON: AMERICAN- 


ENGLISH USAGE ........ $5.00 


C OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN. VERSE........$7.00 
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THE RACK 
‘By A. E. ELLIS 


“A sombre, driving book with 
moments of startling comedy — 
the best novel I have read this 
year.”—EDWIN O’CoNNOR. $4.50 


THE 
DESPERATE 
PEOPLE 


By FARLEY MOWAT 


The author of The People of the 
Deer tells of the final tragic 
betrayal of the Ihalmiut Eskimo 
tribe. “Engrossing reading...a 
profound emotional experience.” 
—IVAN:’ SANDERSON, Saturday 
Review. $4.50 


THE 
LOST CITIES 
OF AFRICA 


By BASIL DAVIDSON 


“How discoveries of the past 
several decades have demon- 
strated that African achievement 
in the 1,500 years before the 
European conquest was equal 
and at times superior to cultural 
progress in Western Europe.” 
—N. Y. Times, Illustrated. $6.50 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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caucus in a taxi on the way home, to 
make his vigorous bids for the forma- 
tion of a new, combined Progressive 
Party, leaving the Marxists out on a 
limb. And his urgings may seem to 
reflect the mood of almost half the 
electorate. But there is one snag. 
The liberal element of Labor still 
believes wholeheartedly in planning. 
The Liberals believe in free enter- 
prise, with as little government inter- 
ference as possible, consistent with 
justice. These two cannot easily 
join ranks. 


One way or another, if any strong 
single opposition party is to emerge, 
one of the groups has got to change 
its mind. This may sound most un- 
likely, even in politics. Yet it could 
happen. It all depends on whether 
or not British prosperity is as perma- 
nent as they say. 


Slowdown in investment 


The one worrisome factor about 
Britain’s expansion is that private 
investment in industry is scarcely 
rising. The most dangerous factor 
of all for Britain in the economic 
division of Europe is that both inter- 
nal and external investment could 
be increased in the Common Market 
at Britain’s expense. American in- 
vestment is already increasing more 
rapidly in the Common Market than 
in Britain or in the Seven. Outside 
of Britain, there are no internal 
sources of investment in the Seven. 
And next year, perhaps, while the 
Seven are shopping less successfully 
for capital, the gradually increasing 
effect of a tariff barrier against them 
in Europe could further slow down 
their rate of expansion. 


Failure to solve this problem could 
produce, temporarily, the conditions 
necessary for the reuniting of the 
divided leaders of British Labor. It 
could bring another credit squeeze, 
deflation, and possibly recession. 
Expansion is vital for Macmillan. 


Liquidation of the empire 


Equally important for the govern- 
ment will be its handling of Africa. 
The solution of the remaining colo- 
nial problem there is the cause that 
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probably stirs the British people 
more than any other. The four- 
minute miler and television person- 
ality Christopher Chataway, with a 
compassion equal to his sense of 
publicity, made the main point of 
his maiden speech in the Commons 
a demand for a ban on test cricket 
games with the national South 
Africa eleven until Negro players can 
be included. 


The African standard of liberality 
ascends geographically in measured 
steps from south to north. Uncom- 
fortably in the middle is Nyasaland, 
an essentially black territory, a 
colony with its native leaders impris- 
oned as a result of an “emergency” 
declared last year. To the south of 
Nyasaland are the Rhodesias, to 
which Nyasaland is federated against 
its will for a trial period, with South- 
ern Rhodesia strongly attracted to 
South Africa and apartheid and 
Northern Rhodesia unwilling to 
stand alone. 


To the north are Tanganyika and 
Kenya. ‘Tanganyika is about to 
organize a partnership government 
with settlers represented but African 
natives holding the dominant posi- 
tion. Kenya, its Mau Mau terror 
abated, is at last allowing native 
farmers into the white highlands. 
And further still to the north are 
Ghana, already sovereign and black, 
and Nigeria, much larger than Ghana. 


Labor, suspicious that the Gov- 
ernment is ready to face another 
grubby colonial war to appease the 
Rhodesias and to insist at any price 
on the maintenance of the federa- 
tion, has refused to serve on a royal 
commission to probe the problem. 
But the man who has to solve it 
is Iain Macleod, former Minister of 
Labor and a genuinely liberal Con- 
servative. 


Macleod’s political future, and to 
a considerable extent, Macmillan’s 
future, too, may depend on finding a 
solution to the problem of partner- 
ship between blacks and whites in 
Central Africa. It can only be found 
through the discovery of a new 
formula for partnership. Without 
that there would be the probability 
of turning Central Africa into Brit- 
ain’s Algeria. But everybody in 
Britain knows now that the colonial 
era is finally over. And most are 
proud of it. 
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H.M. Life Guards—a glimpse of London's daily pageantry 


How to spend two weeks in Britain 
for less than $670—transatlantic fare included 


Learn how amazingly economical a vacation in Britain can 


be. Read these facts and figures—then clip coupon for your 


free, illustrated ‘‘British Travel Kit.” It will open your eyes! 


LANNING your trip to Britain 1s 
Pica as easy as arranging an ordi- 
nary vacation here at home. It needn't 
cost you any more. And it?s much more 
fun! 

Here are a few suggestions Just to 
start you off on the right foot: 


1. How to get there and back for 
under $463. Ask your travel agent 
about economy fares. You can now fly 
round-trip from New York for only 
$462.60 or go both ways by ship for 
less than $400. 


2. How much does it cost when you 
get to Britain? One hundred dollars 
per person per week is more than enough 
for the time of your life. You can stay 
at most country inns for less than 
three-fifty a night, breakfast included. 
You can get a good seat in a London 
theatre for less than two dollars—and 
an excellent lunch in most country 
towns for a dollar and a half. 


3. What are the best seasons for 
touring Britain? Spring and Fall have 
a number of definite advantages. You 
miss the summer rush. The weather 1s 
just right for sightseeing. Roads and 


inns are uncrowded—and car-hire 


rates are reduced as much as twenty- 
five per cent. 


4. Is there much going on during 
the Spring and Fall? Britain’s calen- 
dar is full of fascination from one year’s 
end to another. 

The Shakespeare Season of Plays at 
Stratford-upon-Avon begins in April 
and ends in November. 

Horse racing goes on for twelve 
months a year. So does the Changing 
of the Guard at Buckingham Palace. 

Go in Spring for the Flower Shows 
and the Grand National Steeplechase. 
Go in Fall for the State Opening of 
Parliament, The Highland Games, 





as ——-— FREE TRAVEL KIT— CLIP COUPON NOW! — a 
| | 
| British Travel Association, Box 164 | 
| 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 
- (In Canada; 90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont.) - 
Please send me my free British Travel Kit and illustrated literature. | 
| Name | 
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Street i | 
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City State | 
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| | 


’ 
the Lord Mavor’s Show and London's 
most fashionable theatre season. 


5. How much does it cost to get 
around in Britain? ‘Train travel costs 
as little as 2.2¢ a mile. Bus travel about 
2¢ a mile. A drive-yourself car works 
out about 3¢ a mile per passenger seat, 


including gas, oil —everything! 


<~ 


6. How to start planning your trip 
to Britain. The best man to see is your 
travel agent. He can work miracles 
with your budget. Also, clip coupon for 
your free British Travel Kit. 

The important thing is to start plan- 
ning wow. The sooner you start the 
easier it is to get exactly what you want. 


Note: Add a little extra to your budget 
just for shopping. You'll get most of it 
back on dargains. You can bring back 
$500 worth of goods, duty- free. 
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CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL 


ENERGY FUELS, COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES 


METALS ALUMINUM, BRASS 


PACKAGING CELLOPHANE, PAPER PRODUCTS 


SQUIBB MEDICINALS, VITAMINS 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN SPORTING ARMS, AMMUNITION 


Oe DEPENDABILITY 
THROUGH INTEGRATION 
FROM RAW MATERIAL 
TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


This is the work of 


OLIN MATHIESON 


Through the integration of production to 
a degree rare in industry, Olin Mathieson 
is able to exercise unusual control over 
the quality of its products. This control 
begins with Corporate interest in world- 
wide sources of raw material and extends 
from research and planning facilities to 
finished product plants. In producing 
aluminum, for example, Olin Mathieson 
is engaged in every step of production — 
from bauxite to end product. Similarly, in 
making packaging materials, production 
begins with the scientific reforestation 
of Olin Mathieson timberlands. In each 
of the six major fields in which the Corpo- 
ration serves industry and the public 
this depth integration assures higher 
product quality, strict adherence to cus- 
tomer specifications and dependability 
of delivery. Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 460 Park Avenue, New York. 
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DANCES AGAIN IN CUBA 


The performance has a special brilliance, and as the curtain falls 

she is given a standing ovation. The applause is deafening. There are tears 

in the eyes of the audience and in Miss Alonso’s as well, for this 

has not been just the performance of an exceptional ballerina. A native daughter 
has danced again for her people after a long absence, and, above all, 

the curtain has risen on a new beginning for all that Cubans for generations 
have held dear —the ballet, the opera, the symphony, the theater — all the arts 


which have been forced to remain dormant for the past several years. 


What is happening culturally in Cuba now is a miracle. You can sense 

the new confidence in the destiny of this lovely island...a whole new 

feeling of creative freedom that has resulted in a complete renaissance of the arts. 
Cubans are responding with enthusiasm. Art exhibits are thronged; 

the Symphony Orchestra of Havana is flourishing as never before; 

the modern theater is offering not only original plays, but fresh translations of both 
European and American works. And, in this new cultural climate, the beautiful 
modern Teatro Nacional will be the scene of many music and ballet festivals 
throughout the year. But perhaps the most notable of all is the rebirth 

of the Ballet Nacional de Cuba. After years of inactivity it is once more 

on the scene —and magnificently so — starring Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, 


who helped her bring new fame to such ballets as Giselle, Coppelia and Swan Lake. 


Many honors have been given Miss Alonso, but to this Havana-born 
prima ballerina all tributes pale beside the thrill of taking part in this renaissance. 


It is with a full heart that Alicia Alonso dances again in Cuba! 


Discover the real Cuba for yourself...you'll love the difference! 
Ask your Travel Agent. 
We would be delighted to send you a complete schedule 


of cultural events in Cuba for the coming months. 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 
PROMENADE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
336 EAST FLAGLER STREET, MIAMI / LA RAMPA, VEDADO, HABANA 
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The striking, modern architecture of the Grand Exposition in Havana— 
a magnificent showcase of reborn Cuban art, music and folklore. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM|THE EDITOR 


The December Atlantic 


SIR: 

Permit me to express to you my 
sincere admiration and gratitude for 
the superb job the Atlantic did in its 
December special supplement on 
“Red China: The First Ten Years.” 
I cannot recall having seen a more 
comprehensive, intelligent, and use- 
ful treatment of this massive subject. 
As a teacher, I have advised my 
students in a course on China to 
invest in the December Atlantic, and 
in future years some of the articles 
in this issue will be assigned reading. 

Lea E. WILi1AMs, Assistant Professor 
Department of Political Science 
Brown University 


Providence, R. I, 


Sex and the college girl 


Sir: 

In her article “Sex and the Col- 
lege Girl” (November Atlantic), Nora 
Johnson has brought to light many 
of the problems facing the college 
girl today, but we feel that there are 
many of us who are seeking, and will 
find, better solutions to these prob- 
lems than those she mentions. 

The fact that our generation is 
searching for security cannot be 
denied, but for many of us marriage 
to good old Joe is not the answer. 
There would be little purpose or 
meaning to our liberal education if 
that were all that the future held in 
store for us. On the contrary, it is 
this education which makes it im- 
possible for many of us ever to be 
satisfied with a marriage based pri- 
marily on convenience and security. 

We agree with Miss Johnson’s 
Statement that there is no absolute 
moral standard imposed upon the 
college girl from without. However, 
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each individual can develop her own 
standards, which will determine her 
behavior in each given situation. 
Problems such as those discussed by 
the author arise because many girls 
are not able to establish such a code 
of morals, but we wish to point out 
that there are many who have done 
so and that the situation is not as 
hopeless as Miss Johnson would lead 
us to believe. There are many of us 
who are struggling to come to grips 
with the problems of life rather than 
take the easiest way out. 


THREE SMITH COLLEGE SENIORS 


SIR: 

After reading “Sex and the Col- 
lege Girl’’: 

The undergraduate of Smith 

Is often frigid to be with, 

But if you start by getting rough 

With bona fide cave man stuff, 

Be careful not to rip her blouse 

Or you may get her for your spouse. 


NeLson C. WHITE 
Waterford, Conn. 


SIR: 

The article “Sex and the College 
Girl” seems to say two things clearly: 
that Joe is a lazy, egotistical creature 
who can be won only by Susie’s 
martyrdom to his weaknesses, and 
that Susie wishes she had been told 
what to do about sex. Two things 
which the article fails to point out 
are: that laziness and egotism are not 
exclusively male, and that Joe wishes 
he knew what to do about sex. 

Although the question of what to 
do about sex is universally asked, 
with appropriate urgency, by both 
male and female, the answer is al- 
ways given by a man and a woman 
who love each other. 


Repartee 


Men are superior at being men 
and women are superior at being 
women. Susie and Joe, superior 
creatures that they are, are making 
their eternal search for each other. 
Let them be encouraged to ask par- 
ticular questions of each other and 
to answer each other honestly, so 
that each may learn to know and 
meet his own and the other’s unique 
and magnificent needs. 

Jean Poore 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 

In my experience at Marygrove 
College and at Fordham University, 
I can honestly say that every girl had 
some set of very definite moral stand- 
ards. And just in case she was a little 
uncertain about a few points, she 
had a class in ethics. Conduct dur- 
ing dating, courting, engagement, 
marriage, and child rearing was 
closely scrutinized and mentally 
tacked up in the column of Yes or 
No. I am not saying that the temp- 
tations, the dating system, or the 
occasions of yielding were any differ- 
ent, but there certainly existed a 
strong Christian background and a 
very definite moral code. Any girl 
in college who has only a couple of 
rules of thumb must be insensible to 
her own natural moral inclinations, 
her inner self, and her society. 


Lors GIRARDOT 
Detroit, Mich. 


SIR: 

As a Smith College graduate, I 
should like to comment on the article 
by Nora Johnson. I am not ques- 
tioning the right of every individual 
to conduct his life in the way he 
chooses, but I am questioning the 


right of any individual to imply that 
everybody in the group or institution 
described follows the same practice. 
Everybody out of grade school knows 
something about the facts of life 
these days; certainly college students 
are no exception. But knowing how 
to hold off a too ardent college boy 
does not commit a girl to spending 
her whole college course doing it. 
And, obviously, someone besides the 
author must have talked. I am re- 
minded of President Neilson’s ad- 
vice when he heard that some Am- 
herst men had said Smith girls were 
“easily kissed.” “Kiss only gentle- 
men,” he advised, “for gentlemen 
don’t tell.” Perhaps the boys should 
be given the same sort of advice. Or 
is telling part of the game? 
MARGUERITE F. MELCHER 
Montclair, N. 7. 


Reading and writing 
SIR: 

I have had many requests for in- 
formation concerning the materials 
we use in our reading program in the 
Lincoln schools, which was discussed 
in my article, ‘“Teaching Reading,” 
in the November Atlantic. 

Our instructional techniques are 
based primarily on two books, Reme- 
dial Training for Children With Specific 
Disability in Reading, Spelling, and 
Penmanship by Anna Gillingham and 
The Writing Road to Reading by 
Romalda Spalding. Both authors 
worked with the late Dr. Samuel T. 
Orton, who was a pioneer in the field 
of language disabilities. 

The spelling curriculum we use is 
A Spelling Curriculum by Sally Childs, 
based on Miss Gillingham’s book. 

I should like to express my in- 
debtedness to the people who have 
helped make our work a success. 
They include Miss Gillingham, Mrs. 
Childs, Dr. Richard Eustis, Dr. Ros- 
well Gallagher, Mrs. Adrienne Ru- 
bin, Mrs. Helene Durbrow, and the 
many teachers who have put this 
material into use in their classrooms. 

Rosert L. Fivsin, Principal 
Town of Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln, Mass. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
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MEET THE BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 


A few years ago life for Chung San 
Kim was hopeless. He had no home in 
war ravaged Seoul, Korea. His mother 
died during the communist invasion. 
Even the chance to go to school was 
denied him. His invalided father could 
not earn enough for Chung San’s food 
and school supplies. 

One day a truly astonishing thing 
happened! A Save the Children Feder- 
their 
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Now there is hope! 


shack and told Chung San Kim that he 
had a sponsor... a kind person who 
wished to help children in need. His 
sponsor was Mrs. Sonia Busch of 
Millbrook, N. Y. in the United States 
of America. 


Chung San could not believe his 
good fortune until he received money 
and undreamed-of gifts of food and 
warm clothing. The thing that meant 





more than the feeding of his hungry 
body was the chance to feed his equally 
hungry mind. Mrs. Busch’s sponsor- 
ship meant Chung San could go to 
school! 


Through correspondence, Mrs. Sonia 
Busch became more than a name to 
Chung San Kim . . . more than a 
sponsor. He called her, “Sister whom 
I only can see in dream.” 


Poignantly he wrote: 


“Autumn has stolen away, and now 
it is early winter here in Korea. The 
skeletonized trees without reddened 
leaves are standing lonely . . . Praying 
for the happiness of my sister.” 


At the end of every letter he drew a 
picture to illustrate his thoughts. 


With drawings and words touched 
by poetry, Mrs. Busch in Millbrook, 
N. Y. knew that in Chung San Kim’s 
eyes, she is a beautiful American. 


The SCF Family of Sponsors 


You, too, can bea beautiful American 
in the eyes of a child. Join with Mrs. 
Busch and the many sponsors of SCF 
who get enormous satisfaction from 
helping children like Chung San Kim 
in the less fortunate, free countries of 
the world. 


Fill in the coupon below; begin an 
experience of “people-to-people” help, 
that can be one of the most gratifying 
experiences in your life. 
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Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 28 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
I want to sponsor a child at $150 a year in: Korea... Greece... France... West Germany 
(refugee children only)... Finland ... Italy... Lebanon ...or where need is greatest.... 
Enclosed is $150 for 1 year...$75 semi-annually . .. $37.50 for Ist quarter . . . $12.50 
for Ist month... I cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my giftof$........ 
Please send me my sponsored child’s name, story and picture. 


. NAME .....: eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee ee eee eeene eeeeeeeeeceoeaeeeeeeeeee 
supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE ADDRESS nonna a COREE RE ES RRR EER LEE E E E o E E l l eeeeseeveoeeceeeeeeeeeeeene 
antawetc, 0 Aringo ofreet, Boston BOG ost sa TEPENE E E EN ZONE... <BTATB sc ccvcccccsavecssnncss 
16, Mass. Contributions are Deductible for Income Tax purposes A2-60 
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Since 1949, India has pushed a wide- 
spread railroad improvement program. 


Old track has been relaid, new track added. 
Modern equipment has been purchased 
diesel locomotives ... rolling stock. And ser- 
vice has been greatly improved. 


As a result, India has grown industrially. In 
the period between 1951 and 1959, freight 
traffic on Indian railroads has increased some 
40% ...from 98 million tons to about 138 
million tons. And estimates indicate an ever 
greater growth in the near future. 


All of which means that India has recognized 
the railroads for what they are — the backbone 
of a modern, growing industrial society. 
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In the United States, by contrast, public 
policies tend to ignore this basic truth. 


Here, the government appears indifferent to 
the strength and stability of the railroads, 
while it promotes and encourages the rail- 
roads’ competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over-regulation 
and discriminatory taxation — while their com- 
petition uses highways, waterways and airways 
built and maintained by the government. 


The railroads ask no special favors. All 
they ask is the equality of treatment and 
opportunity fundamental to the American 
concept of free enterprise. Granted this, the 
public would then be assured of the efficient, 
low-cost rail service which a dynamic econ- 
omy and national defense demand. 
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TWO-PARTY STALEMATE 





THE CRISIS IN OUR POLITICS 


BY JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS 


Professor of polilical science at Williams College, who served as a 


combat historian in the Pacific during the war, James MACGREGOR 


Burns has been active in Massachusetts and national politics since his 


college days. ‘He is the author of ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND THE 


Fox, and his new book, JOHN KENNEDY: A POLITICAL PROFILE, has 


Just been published by Harcourt, Brace. 


A CENTURY ago, pressures in the Democratic 
Party were nearing the bursting point. “We are 
for principles — damn the. party!” proclaimed a 
Mississippi delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in the soft Charleston spring of 1860. 
A Northern delegate, spurning a Southern de- 
mand for a proslavery platform, declared, “‘Gen- 
tlemen of the South, you mistake us, you mistake 
us — we will not do it.” The pressure mounted; 
soon the party burst into pieces. Waiting to pick 
some of them up was a young, virile party that 
would capture the presidency behind Abraham 
Lincoln and. hold it, with few interruptions, for 
seven decades. 

A hundred years later, new pressures are coming 
to a head in our politics and parties. There are 
clear signs that the 1960s, like the 1860s, will see 


‘major transformations in our political life. We 


need not fear the bloodshed of civil war; still, the 
American political scene may change as much by 
the 1970s as it did during the decade of Lincoln 
and Johnson. 

Three things cause the stream of events to cut 
new channels across the political landscape: 1) 
intensifying economic and social changes; 2) the 
new ideas and expectations accompanying those 
changes; 3) the sensitivity of political leaders to 
what is happening. 


Consider first the population explosion. Barring 
depression or war, our population will increase 


. by 30 million in the next ten years. Our birth 


rate has accelerated the process of urbanization. 
Almost two out of- every three Americans now 
live in urban or near-urban areas. Urbanization 
will bring profound political changes here, as it 
did in Britain. Many more Americans will be 


facing city problems that can be met only through 


government action. As people move to the outer | 


suburbs, they will find city problems following them. 

Inevitably the South must fall into step: the 
mighty changes there are making it more like 
the rest of the nation. Negroes are migrating from 
Southern farms to Southern cities; many of them 
are moving out of the South and heading North 
and West. The school desegregation issue may 
slow down this whole process, but only for a time. 

Bigness is on the increase: it. appears to be an 
irresistible tendency in our national economy. The 
trend toward business centralization is continuing, 


and perhaps intensifying. The, merger of the two ` 


great wings of national labor has been followed 
by union consolidation at the state and local levels. 
In agriculture we see the supremacy of the big 
mechanized farm with its hundreds of hired hands. 
The Organization Man is not confined to corpora- 


tions alone; he is staffing the bureaucracies of 
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bigness everywhere. Even churches are holding 
unity talks at the summit. 

Finally, observe the impact of the mass media 
in nationalizing our political attitudes. The maga- 
zines manufactured in New York and Chicago that 
pour into tens of millions of homes across the 
country; the role of a single journal, the New 
York Tinies, that has become virtually a national 
daily; the editorials and features canned in some 
word factory:and gulped down straight by once 
proudly independent local newspapers; syndicated 
national columnists, political or gossip or both — 
these and other forces are having a pervasive 
influence on American opinion. 

All of this tends to nationalize American politics. 
As sectionalism declines, as religious and national- 
ity groups are blended into the whole of American 
life, as the new melting pot of suburbia expands, 
we are being subjected to enormous homogenizing 
forces. Many of us will show little enthusiasm for 
this drift toward national Togetherness; we fear a 
gray, drab society that rejects not only the unad- 
justed man but the unadjusted group as well. But 
for good or for ill, these trends exist, and they will 
have their influence in the world ofthe 1960s. 


To trend toward ‘“‘a mass society living in con- 
gested urban agglomerations,” as Walter Lipp- 
mann has called it, is nothing new. Why, then, 
should we expect precipitate political changes in 
the new decade? One answer is that of Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. In a memorandum privately 
circulated last summer, Mr. Schlesinger contended 
that two decades of depression, reform, and wars 
hot and cold had left the American people, by 
1950, morally and emotionally exhausted; that the 
Eisenhower Administration had been an expres- 
sion of this ennui; that ferment and unrest were 
now growing, “batteries are being recharged,” 
to be soon followed by a “breakthrough into a new 
political epoch.” To confirm this probability, 
Schlesinger quoted the cyclical theories of his 
father, who had found that liberal and conserva- 
tive periods succeeded one another in our national 
life without demonstrable correlations with eco- 
nomic or any other particular circumstances. ‘‘If 
past rhythms hold,” Arthur Schlesinger, jr., con- 
cluded, “the conservative period should run its 
course by about 1961-1962.” 

Unhappily, an inspection of the cycles worked 
out by the elder Schlesinger reveals that, while the 
average length of the periods (defined in terms of 
the effective tendency in government) was about 
sixteen years, the actual lengths of the periods 
varied widely; one liberal period (1861-1869) 
was only eight years long, and one conservative 
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period (1869-1901) lasted thirty-two years. Can 
it be that the cycle of Eisenhower normalcy and 
quietism will last another decade or more before 
the pendulum ‘swings back? 

My answer is “No,” partly because Mr. Schles- 
inger, Jr., is correct, I think, in discerning dis- 
content and unrest all around us today, but 
mainly because of a series of challenges from with- 
out. That series was heralded by Sputnik two and 
a half years ago. It was dramatized by Khrush- 
chev’s warning that the United States might be 
enjoying the “last years of its greatness” and by 
his less subtle boast about digging the grave of 
capitalism. It has consisted of solid, dramatic 
accomplishments by the Soviets in space 'explora- 
tion, education, transportation, resource develop- 
ment, and other public services. 

These events have served to make liberalism 
acceptable. The expansion of our government 
commitments has become less a partisan issue, 
more a nationally recognized need. Each new 
revelation of Soviet power has been followed 
in America by a frenzy of soul-searching, scape- 
goat-seeking, and renewed calls to action. Al- 
most weekly now, businessmen, politicians, edu- 
cators, and others return from Russia with ominous 
reports of Soviet advances in resource develop- 
ment, machine tools, basic research. Some of 
these reports are doubtless exaggerated; some 
perhaps are special pleading. But they are having 
a-pronounced effect on what Americans now ex- 
pect from their government. 

It is rather a pity that many of these changes 
could not be accepted for their own sake rather 
than as merely a counter to Soviet advances. Are 
not foreign aid, economic growth at home, basic 


‘research, better resource development good in 


themselves? So they are — but not necessarily to 
most Americans. What is important is that politi- 
cians, who like to raise issues that unite people in 
their support, have found that liberalism has 
become, for many voters, good Americanism. 
Proposals that formerly could not be sold on their 
own merits can now be packaged as “Beat the 
Russians.” 

We are, then, entering the 1960s with growing 
concern over the drift and inertia in government 
and the severe lag in our public services as com- 
pared with the enormous extent of private spend- 
ing. There is widespread agreement, cutting 
across party lines, about our specific failings. The 
most serious lag is in education; Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur Flemming 
reports a shortage of at least 130,000 public school 
classrooms, and one that at the present rate of 
building would take thirteen years to eliminate. 
Educational opportunity is still uneven; New York 
spends three times more on education per child 
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than Mississippi. Public health and medical 
services are lagging; 65 million Americans have 
no coverage under prepayment types of hospital 
care. Segments of our transportation system, are 
in a state of chronic, and mounting, crisis. Urban 
blight — congested streets, air pollution, deterio- 
rating housing ~~ has struck deep into the core 
cities and infects suburbia itself. The condition of 
rural slums has hardly been touched. The problem 
of dire poverty is by no means solved; in our 
Affluent Society, 35 million people still live on 
family incomes of less than $2000 a year. We have 
fallen behind in the conservation and wise de- 
velopment of water, soil, and other resources. 

In foreign policy, despite the growing economic 
effort of the Russians in underdeveloped countries, 
we have formulated nothing in recent years to 
match the breadth and vision of Roosevelt’s lend- 
lease program in 1941, the Marshall Plan in 1947, 
or Point Four in 1949. Militarily, the lag in basic 
research and weapons development means a dan- 
gerous gap between Soviet and American missile 
power during at least the early 1960s. To make 
matters worse, government itself — most notably 
the” federal regulatory boards and taxing and 
regulatory power in many of the states — seems to 
be increasingly purposeless or frustrated. 

And, above all, there are the towering problems 
of school integration and civil rights. The Su- 
preme Court ruled that its decision be enforced 
with “all deliberate speed.” In the deep South, 
the possibility of speed has long been abandoned; it 
is apparent now, almost six years after the de- 
cision, that action.will not even be deliberate. 
Only in a few fringe areas of the outer South has 
there been even marginal action. 


I. Is easy to compile lists of urgent tasks to be 
undertaken, but why should we expect that any- 
one besides the usual minority of perpetual wor- 
riers will be listening? And yet, evidently a lot of 
people are listening. The breadth and intensity of 
popular concern today can be measured by a 
document, “Decisions for a Better America,” 
produced last fall by forty prominent Americans. 
This 42,000-word report showed a firm grasp of 
the threat posed by a “resourceful Communist 
leadership”. abroad, of the wide sweep of foreign 
and domestic problems facing the country, and of 
the speed of all the changes and their effect on 
“social relationships.” Although the report made 
the customary obeisance to individual enterprise 


and partnership between private groups and. 


government, it laid heavy stress on the role of 
government — especially the federal government. 
“The Federal Government must do its part”; 
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“the Federal Government must never allow”; 
“sovernment must aid”: the report is studded 
with such phrases, and many of its nods toward 
partnership programs simply cloak a call for lead- 
ership and money from the federal government. 

The most arresting aspect of the report, how- 
ever, was not its content but its sponsorship — the 
Republican Party. The report was commissioned 
a year ago by Meade Alcorn, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and was ac- 
cepted last fall by his successor, Senator Thruston 
B. Morton, as marking a “new and vigorous phase 
in our Party’s history.” It was drawn up by four 
Republican task forces, made up of businessmen, 
politicians, and members of the Republican Party 
intelligentsia, headed by Charles H. Percy, presi- 
dent of the respectable Bell & Howell Company, 
and including White House speech writer Malcolm 
Moos. 

No doubt it was coincidence that, about the time 
Senator Morton made public the report, the Con- 
servatives in Britain won, for the first time in this 
century, their third victory in a row. The Con- 
servatives were demonstrating in the arena of 
practical politics that “‘progressive conservatism,” 
alert to the needs of a highly industrialized and 
urbanized nation, pays off in the politician’s 
soundest currency — votes. Modern Republicans 
had the heady feeling that Meade Alcorn’s task 
forces were charting a political program that could 
help them hold the presidency for years. 

What about the Democrats? Ever since their 
second trouncing by Eisenhower they have been 
speaking out nationally through the Democratic 
Advisory Council. Boycotted by Sam Rayburn 
and Lyndon Johnson, dismissed by many as one 
of Paul Butler’s aberrations, the council got off toa 
slow start. But it has grown steadily in prestige 
and influence, partly because Democrats of the 
stature of Eleanor Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and 
Adlai Stevenson are among its members, partly 
because people seem hungry for more clear-cut 
party doctrine than a vague convention platform 
can supply. Today the Democratic Advisory 
Council speaks squarely in the liberal, internation- 
alist tradition of the Wilson-Roosevelt-Truman 
party. 

The leading presidential candidates in both 
parties are conspicuously working the liberal side 
of the street. Senators John F. Kennedy, Hubert 
H. Humphrey, and Stuart Symington have es- 
tablished perfect voting records according ‘to the 
criteria of Americans for Democratic Action. 
Kennedy and Symington recently joined their 
party’s advisory council. And what about Richard 
Nixon, the Republican Party’s front-runner now 
that Nelson Rockefeller has withdrawn from the 
presidential race? The Vice President has a way of 
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confounding those who assign him to some in- 
tellectual or political pigeonhole, but he has been 
behaving like a “modern Republican” and seems 
to want more vigorous statecraft in Washington 
than the President has been supplying. 


Tis much seems clear amid all the uncertain- 
ties of an election year: both national parties will 
speak with a strong liberal, internationalist voice 
during 1960. Alarmed by Soviet competition 
abroad and economic and social lags at home, 
Americans will respond to leaders who promise 
forceful national action.. The presidential can- 
didates, sensitive to the demands for leadership, 
will focus on the tough national and world prob- 
lems besetting the country. The victor will enter 
the White House next January with a heavy 
burden of promises to keep. Will he be able to 
deliver? 

The answer is “Yes” for the short run and 
“Probably not? for the longer run. The new 
President will be carried for a time by the mo- 
mentum of this fall’s electoral mandate. But only 
for a time. Soon the mandate psychology will 
wear off; new problems and new political align- 
ments will rise; and all the old forces of check, 
delay, and defeat, sanctioned by Constitution 
and custom, will come into play. In moments of 
sharp crisis the President can wield vast powers, 
but in normal times he lacks the steady, assured 
power necessary for his day-to-day mobilization 
of the nation’s strength. 

The crisis of our parties lies here: our political 
leaders in Washington cannot lead, over the long 
run, because they have no solid’ political organ- 
ization to help summon their forces and sustain 


their power. What is lacking in America is the 


crucial link between the nation’s leaders and the 
voters — namely, a party system that offers people 
a choice between two intelligible sets of alterna- 
tives; mobilizes opinion and votes and candidates 
behind those sets of alternatives; and, in the case 
of the winning party, both holds the President 
accountable for enacting party doctrine and helps 
him to enact it. 

We simply do not have parties in this sense. 
There is a “conventional wisdom,” to use Gal- 
braith’s phrase, in politics as well as economics, 
and from this wisdom we have learned that, while 
our parties nationally may be rather feeble, they 
are strong at the state, county, and local levels. 
But this is not the case in present-day America. 
Except in a few states, such as Connecticut, and a 
few cities, such as Albany, our parties, as organi- 
zations, are futile, flimsy things, shunted aside 
by the politicians who understand political power. 
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For some years political scientists have insisted 
that at no level of government do we have a two- 
party system, for we have neither parties nor a 
system; but nobody has been listening. At best 
our parties are mere jousting grounds for warring 
politicians. At worst they do not exist at all, as 
in the case of Republican organizations in the 
South or Democratic committees in many rural 
areas of the North. The more powerful party 
machines, on closer examination, turn out to be 
the personal organizations of local officeholders. 

Is this too bleak a picture of party organization? 
If the reader thinks so, he can try a few simple 
tests. Is he a “card-carrying? Democrat or Re- 
publican, paying regular dues? Does he take part 
in the affairs of his local party, as he does in the 
affairs of his church or nonpartisan civic group? 
Does he contribute money to his party? Does he 
work for the party at election time, or just for 
individual candidates? Does he even know the 
name of his local, county, or state party chairman? 

All but a small percentage of Americans — 
even of civic-minded Americans — would answer 
“No” to most of these questions. And they would 
do so without apology. They would contend — 
quite rightly in most cases — that their state or 
local party is run by hacks, job holders, and even 
crooks, that the party pros are cool to outsiders 
anyway, and that at best the party nominates so 
many candidates of such varying quality for so 
many offices, high and low, that no good citizen 
could work in the party organization. There is 
no point in lecturing to these people from the 
Conventional Wisdom of politics, of preaching the 
old sermon “Be active in your party.” They see 
no party to be active in. Far better, they feel, to 
work directly for some candidate they admire or 
to join some nonpartisan organization like the 
League of Women Voiers. Even if they could get 
control of a party, ofttimes it would be like grab- 
bing a handful of water. 

This is not to say that parties symbolically are 
unimportant. Our two major parties do help 
keep alive two great sets of fuzzy but significant 
traditions, goals, and policies. Nor do I assert 
that winning a major-party nomination is worth- 
less; it is worth a great deal, but not as a result of 
party organization. Our political parties could 
play a far more notable part than they do, but 
throughout most of the country they are decrepit 
and disorganized. 

Who, then, does run American politics? Not 
party leaders, but officeholders and office seekers 
who achieve power through their personal follow- 
ings rather than through their party power. These 
followings are organized around their chief, in- 
side, outside, and across party lines. They are 
far more dedicated to their leader than to their 


party, for they will advance as their leader ad- 
vances, even though the party as a whole declines. 
Anyone doubting the power .of personal organi- 
zation compared with party organization can 
try another simple test: during an election cam- 
paign he should stop in at the headquarters of some 
candidate, and then look in on the headquarters 
of the local party. In most states, the chances 
are strong that the candidate’s headquarters will 
be filled with scores of enthusiasts in a setting of 
wild but productive disarray, while the party 
headquarters will be the hangout of a few old- 
timers grumbling over the lack of money, posters, 
and help. Or note sometime, in a report on 
campaign finance, the tremendous amount of 
money donated to candidates compared with the 
pittances given the party. 


‘Le impotence of party is the main cause of our 
most serious political malaise: as a nation, we 
lack control of our politics. For example: 

1. As a nation we lack the most elementary 
control of all—the power to determine who 
may vote in national elections. This power is left 
in the hands of the state legislatures, most of them 
gerrymandered. One result is that we are unable 
to extend to millions of Southern Negroes the 
right to vote even for national offices, such as 
President and Senator. 

2. We cannot exercise another elementary right 
— control of the nation’s electoral arrangements. 
Countless congressional districts are unfairly 
drawn, but only the state legislatures can do any- 
thing about this, and most of them do not want 
to. For decades we have deplored our antiquated 
electoral college system and have done nothing 
about it. 

3. We have lost control of political finance. 
To most politicians, our laws regulating contribu- 
tions and spending are a joke or a nuisance. De- 
spite efforts at grass-roots financing, the big po- 
litical money still comes from the fat cats. 

4, Our opposition parties do not oppose; they 
duck or fade away. This is perhaps least true at 
the national level, but even the Democrats have 


done a poor job of opposing the Administra- . 


tion. As a party, the Democrats have not known 
whether to be more liberal than the President 
or more conservative, more internationalist or 
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more isolationist. So the party has split into fac- 
tions, each taking a different line of opposition. 
Individual Democrats, of course, have been effec- 
tive critics, but that is no credit to the opposition 
party. At state and lower levels, the opposition 
party is usually even feebler, and in one-party 
states, of course, it does not exist at all. 

5. The parties have lost control of the nomina- 
tion process, especially at the state and local levels. 
The party primary method of nominating can- 
didates, adopted to democratize the system, allows 
the responsible party leadership and membership 
little control over the nominees who will carry 
the party banner in battle, and hence impairs 
party responsibility. Men and women who in 
national politics proudly call themselves Demo- 
crats or Republicans often cannot stomach the 
office seekers who win their party’s nomination 
for state jobs. 

6. We lack popular control of the policy-making 
process. Our splintered parties set up barriers 
between the people and their governments rather 
than simplifying the alternatives, clarifying com- 
peting party doctrines, and allowing the victorious 
majority to govern. 

7. Teamwork is lacking in government, or, 
where it exists, it produces only the integration of 
drift, as is so often the case with the Eisenhower 
Administration. Ideally, the winning party under 
a two-party system pulls together the executive 


and legislative branches in order to deliver on the 


party’s promises to the people, as in Britain. But 
a fragmented party system cannot do this, be- 
cause the party factions are at war among them- 
selves. 

It is supremely ironic that, just as France under 
De Gaulle has junked its multiparty system, at 
least superficially and temporarily, America is 
entering a most demanding decade with a chaotic, 
multiparty system of its own. For the bigger 
personal organizations are virtually parties in 
themselves, with their own leadership, organiza- 
tion, money, doctrine, and political goals. Can 
we meet the stiff demands of the 1960s with a splin- 
tered, disorganized party system? What leader 
of this decade will see the possibility of strength- 
ening not only his own power but also his party’s 
power? Could this be done by anyone besides the 
new President? The answers to these questions 
will illuminate the problems and the possibilities 
of the new decade. 


(In the March issue of the arLantic, Mr. Burns views the presidential contest 
this year as a prelude to the even more significant struggle that will break out 
next year between the liberal and conservative wings of the victorious party.) 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF 





IMS] RUDOLF HESS 


By SIR IVONE KIRKPATRICK 


As First Secretary of the British Embassy in Berlin from 1933 to 1938, 
Sm Ivone Kirnxpataick established himself as an English expert on Hil- 


ler’s Germany and was accordingly the man wilh whom Rudolf Hess had to 
deal when he made his sudden flight to Britain in 1941. After the war, Sir 


Ivone was the logical choice for Britain’s High Commissioner to Germany. 


Ts acer Hess was a simple, stupid soul with a 
strong streak of fanaticism and some eccentricity. 
He owed his high position—second only to 
Goring’s in the chain of command — to his un- 
questioning loyalty and to the circumstance that 
he had been with Hitler from the earliest days of 
the Nazi movement. He had been imprisoned 
with Hitler at Landsberg, where he took down 
Men Kampf from dictation. In 1925 he became 


Hitler’s private secretary, and when the Nazis 


came to power in 1933, he was made a deputy 
führer and minister, - 

Hitler rather liked stupid men around him, and 
Hess was allowed to play a prominent role in the 
days of peace. He was intelligent enough to 
master the Nazi catechism, and he could make the 
stock speeches around the country and appear on 
the platform at Party gatherings. But when war 
came, something more was required, and Hess 
was gradually relegated to the background. This 
change in his fortunes was grievously wounding to 
his vanity, and he cast about for means of re- 
habilitating himself with his Führer. 

In this predicament, he conceived the idea of 
arranging by his own enterprise an Anglo-German 
peace. To achieve this he had to make contact 
with some important Englishman. His first step 
was to address himself to Professor Karl Haushofer, 
Hitler’s closest adviser on foreign affairs, who was 
popularly but,erroneously believed to have some 
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knowledge of England. “Who,” Hess inquired, 


“are the really important people in England?” 


“Without doubt, the dukes,” replied the pro- 
fessor. “In England it is really the dukes who 
have the last word.” 

“Do you happen to know any reliable, influen- 
tial dukes?” 

“Yes,” said Haushofer, “I have met the Duke of 
Hamilton. He seemed nice and sensible, just 
the very man for you.” 

“Good, where does he live?” A Who’s Who 
and a map of Scotland were produced, and the 
ducal seat was carefully plotted on the map. 
Unfortunately, the two conspirators omitted to 
scrutinize the whole entry in Who’s Who. Other- 
wise they would have noted that the duke was 
serving in the Auxiliary Air Force, and if’ one 
thing was certain, it was that he would not be 
living at home during the war. But with a lack 
of thoroughness which was un-German, this point 
was overlooked, and Hess, abetted by Haushofer, 
concluded that all he needed to do to achieve his 
end was to meet the duke in person. He would 
fly to Dungavel and parachute himself into the 
ducal park. l 

He accordingly instructed his friend Willy 
Messerschmitt to prepare a two-seater fighter 
plane with an auxiliary, detachable gasoline tank. 
He said baldly that he required the aircraft for a 
special purpose and the matter was secret. Mes- 


serschmitt did not think it proper to question the 
deputy führer and complied without demur. 

Once the aircraft was ready, it was necessary to 
consider the question of timing. So long as Ger- 
many was winning resounding victories, a peace 
initiative was unlikely to win Hitler’s gratitude. 
On the other hand, it would be imprudent to ap- 
proach the English while they were under the 
influence of their victories in North Africa. The 
question of weather was also important. After 
months of indecision, Hess eventually decided, at 
the beginning of May, 1941, that the omens were 
favorable, and he instructed Messerschmitt to 
have his aircraft ready to await him at Augsburg 
on May 10. In the course of the afternoon, he 
drove to Augsburg accompanied only by an 
A.D.C. Here, without a word of explanation 
either to his companion or to Messerschmitt, he 
entered the machine and took off. 

He first set course for Amsterdam, but before 
reaching the city turned off toward the North Sea 
and set a new course for Edinburgh. He arrived 
off the coast of Scotland rather sooner than he had 
expected. Also, he had omitted to calculate that 
in Scottish latitudes darkness would fall later than 
in Bavaria. So he decided to circle for some time 
over the North Sea and to drop his auxiliary tank, 
which was subsequently recovered by a British 
drifter. At about midnight, he judged it to be 
sufficiently dark to proceed, and he crossed the 
coast north of Edinburgh. As soon as he reckoned 
that he had reached his destination, he tried to 
bail out, but to his dismay he found that the wind 
kept blowing him back into the cockpit. He then 
noticed that the lights on his instrument board had 
gone out, and he no longer knew his height. He 
tried to turn the aircraft onto its back and drop 
out, but he had no means of ascertaining whether 
or not he had succeeded. Eventually, however, he 
did leave the cockpit. The next thing he knew 
was that the tail had hit him in the back. He 
pulled his rip cord, and the opening of his para- 
chute gave him such a jolt that he became uncon- 
scious. He was still unconscious when he hit the 
ground, but suffered no injury except for a 
sprained ankle. 


Wane all this was going on, London was being 
subjected to one of the heaviest raids of the war. 
The Duke of Hamilton was in his control room at 
Turnhouse airfield. Suddenly the Observer Corps 
reported that a Messerschmitt had been sighted 
in his sector, crossing the coast in a westerly 
direction. He at first discounted the accuracy of 
the report, for he knew that no German fighter 
had sufficient range to get home from there. But a 
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flight was sent up to chase the German, and it 
followed him across Scotland. Shortly after mid- 
night, the pursuing aircraft reported that the 
German had crashed not far from Glasgow, and, 
everything being quiet in the sector, the duke 
turned in. 

The following morning, which was a Sunday, a 
message was received at Turnhouse to the effect 
that the German pilot of this aircraft, a Captain 
Horn, was in the hands of the Glasgow police and 
was asking most insistently to see the Duke of 
Hamilton. The duke attached no particular im- 
portance to this message, but the episode aroused 
his curiosity, and he decided to drive to Glasgow 
to see the prisoner, who was detained in hospital. 

When they were alone, the pseudo Captain 
Horn declared dramatically, “I am Reich Minister 
Hess.” 

The Duke replied dryly that he had never met 
Reich Minister Hess and was quite unable to say 
who the prisoner was. 

Whereupon ‘Hess retorted, “I can give you 
proof of my identity.” He opened a pocketbook 
and extracted from its folds a snapshot of himself 
with a small boy on his knee. “There you are,” 
he said triumphantly, “you can see that this is a 
picture of me.” 

Hamilton replied that he could see that the 
photograph was indeed a picture of the prisoner 
but that he had no evidence that it was a picture 
of Hess. 

“I never thought of that,” said Captain Horn 
in a dejected tone. 

At this point, Hamilton decided that there was 
nothing further to be done in Glasgow and that 
he must report the occurrence to higher authority. 
He accordingly drove back to Turnhouse and 
flew one of his fighters to London. There he was 
put in touch with the Prime Minister, who was 
spending the weekend at Ditchley. At first Mr. 
Churchill was naturally indignant at being dis- 
turbed by what he described as a cock-and-bull 
story. But he must have had misgivings, for later 
that night he woke the Foreign Secretary by tele- 
phone to ask him to look into the matter. Nothing 
further could be done at that hour. Everyone 
went to bed. Reich Minister Hess had been with 
us for twenty-four hours. 

The following morning, before going to the 
Cabinet, the Foreign Secretary asked the Perma- 
nent Undersecretary, Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
whether we had anyone handy who knew Hess 
sufficiently well to be able to identify him with 


. certainty. It was always possible that Horn might 
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be a double of Hess and that the story was a plant. 
I was working at the B.B.C. when the telephone 
rang and Cadogan asked me in the most casual 
manner whether I knew Rudolf Hess. I replied 
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that I did, and he inquired whether I would recog- 
nize him with certainty if I saw him. This seemed 
to me an odd question, but I assured Cadogan that 
I knew Hess well and could not possibly fail to 
recognize him if I saw him. Cadogan asked me to 
come around to the Foreign Office as soon as 
possible. 

On my arrival, Cadogan gave me the gist of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s report. The matter obviously 
required investigation, and the Foreign Secretary 
wanted me to go to Scotland at once to identify 
the man. It was quite likely that he was an im- 
poster, and Cadogan asked again whether I was 
quite sure that I could identify Hess without any 
possibility of a mistake. I gave the necessary 
assurance, though I did have one horrid moment 
of misgiving at the possibility of being hoaxed by 
an expert impersonator. I then waited for the 
Foreign Secretary to return from the Cabinet, 
since he wished to give me instructions. I was 
told that I should confine myself to identifying the 
prisoner, reporting the identification, and taking 
note of any statement he might volunteer. I was 
not to attempt more. Meanwhile, a special air- 
plane would be made ready at Hendon, and the 
‘Duke of Hamilton would accompany me. 

There was some little delay in producing the 
aircraft. Consequently, it was not until nearly 5 
P.M. that the Duke and I were able to leave Lon- 
don. As luck would have it, our slow Flamingo 
aircraft was not only held back by strong head 
winds but was obliged to come down at Catterick 
to refuel. There we were received with a certain 
suspicion and were allowed to proceed only after 
our identity had been checked. In consequence, 
we did not reach Turnhouse until 9:40 p.m. Din- 
nerless and rather tired, Hamilton and I motored 
across Scotland to Buchanan Castle, a military 
hospital to which Hess had been moved from 
Glasgow. We lost our way in the dark and did 
not arrive until after midnight. We were met by 
the commandant, who led the way up winding 
stairs and passages to what must have been a 
servant’s bedroom under the roof. A door was 
opened, and there I saw Hess, fast asleep on an 
iron bedstead. He was dressed in the gray flannel 


pajamas issued to soldiers in a and covered 


by a brown Army blanket. 

Accustomed as I was to the pomp aud splendor 
in which the Nazi nabobs lived, I surveyed the 
bare room in silence. Then we woke up the 
prisoner, and after a moment of dazed uncertainty 
he recognized me and gave me a warm welcome. 
Two hard wooden chairs were produced for Ham- 
ilton and myself, and we were left alone with 
Hess. Seizing a large packet of manuscript notes, 
he embarked on a long and evidently well- 
prepared discourse of Germany’s grievances 
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against England. He traced the history of Anglo- 
German relations since the beginning of the 
century and sought to prove that Germany’s 
legitimate aspirations had always been thwarted 
by the treacherous brutality of British policy. 
This oration had not reached its culminating point 
when the Foreign Secretary telephoned to inquire 
how I was getting on. I left the room to speak to 
him and was able to say that I had identified the 
prisoner as Hess without any doubt whatsoever. 


O, RETURNING to the bedroom, I found Hamil- . 


ton comatose and Hess itching to get on with his 
speech. By 3 a.m. the bundle of notes had almost 
all been used, and he was evidently reaching the 
peroration. But my patience was exhausted. I 
cut him short and summarily demanded that he 
should define the object of his visit. He replied 
that it was to convince the British government of 
the inevitability of a German victory and to bring 
about a peace by negotiation. He explained that 
Britain’s position. was now completely hopeless. 
We had been expelled from the continent of 


Europe and could never recover a footing there.. 


We stood alone and our. strength must decline, 
whereas Hitler’s would expand with the aid of all 
Europe’s resources, including those of Russia. 
There were therefore two courses open to us. The 
first would be to continue our ineffective re- 
sistance. But, in that case, he must warn me, 
Hitler would be very angry, with consequences 
appalling to our people. Here he drew a vivid- 
picture of Germany’s capacity, untrammeled by 
any warlike operations, to concentrate on an 


enormous program of aircraft and submarine, 


construction. The aircraft would be used to 
encompass the systematic and pitiless destruction 
of our industries and dwellings. The whole island 
would be reduced to rubble, and millions of our 
people killed. Meanwhile, the submarine fleets 
would completely blockade us. Those who es- 
caped the bombs would perish of starvation. 

I asked Hess. whether Hitler still intended to 
invade Britain. He looked rather sheepish and 
said he really did not know. The Fuhrer, who 
was a tenderhearted man, might be reluctant to 
expose his soldiers to the sight of so much suffering. 
On the whole, he was disposed to think that the 
most likely plan would be to isolate us, destroy our 
towns, and leave the survivors to starve until the 
government sued for peace. Even when we had 
surrendered, it was by no means certain that food 
would be made available for our famished people. 
He must beg me not to follow this suicidal course, 


because there was a way out which promised 
honor, safety, and a glorious future. He could 
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claim to be in the Führers closest confidence, a 
circumstance of which I must be aware. He was 
therefore in a position to speak with complete 
authority, and he could assure me that the Fuhrer, 
-who had always entertained a high regard for 
Britain and its empire, would be prepared to 
conclude a magnanimous peace on the following 
terms: German hegemony on the continent of 
Europe and the return of the former German 
colonies; British hegemony in the overseas empire, 
which would remain intact and would be guaran- 
teed by Germany. Thus, the German Army and 
the British Fleet would rule the world. 

There was, however, one condition to this offer. 
The Führer, understandably enough, would not 
negotiate a peace with Mr. Churchill. Hess as- 
sumed that, in view of the generous character of 
his proposals, this would present no difficulty, 
even with Mr. Churchill. So now it only remained 
to open negotiations with himself. At this point he 
produced a dirty little scrap of paper on which he 
had written the name and number of a German 
prisoner of war. He said that he would require 
this man as secretary and general assistant in the 
forthcoming negotiations. 

Except to correct some of Hess’s wilder devia- 
tions from the truth, I did not interrupt his speech, 
which lasted until nearly 4 a.m. By that time the 
duke, who had been unable to follow Hess’s Ger- 
man, was nearly asleep, and I was very hungry. 
So we took our leave and went downstairs to eat a 
dish of scrambled eggs prepared by the night sister. 

It was 6:00 before we reached Turnhouse and 
got to bed. At 8:30 a.m. I telephoned to the 
Foreign Office to give a short account of our pro- 
ceedings. I was told that the government was 
embarrassed by the whole affair and did not know 
exactly how to handle it. Meanwhile, it would be 
helpful in dealing with the press if I could give 
some local color, such as the type of food the 
prisoner was eating, what he was wearing, how he 
was housed, how he was looking, and so on. I 
answered all these questions, and I remember that 
there was some public indignation at the news 
that he had been eating chicken. I was then told 
that, as soon as the Foreign Secretary was avail- 
. able, I should be given further instructions. I 
spent the rest of the morning preparing an account 
of Hess’s statement, which I dictated to a charming 
and competent W.R.A.F. stenographer, who was 
clearly thrilled at joining the small band of people 
in the secret. My report was flown to London in 
the afternoon, 


‘Le following day, Wednesday, May 14, I had 
still received no-further instructions. So I decided 


‘there was altogether too much noise. 
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to accompany Hamilton on a visit to H.M.S. 
Victorious, our latest carrier, which had only just 
been commissioned. On the way we were stopped 
at the Firth of Forth ferry by a message from the 
Foreign Secretary that it was imperative that we 
should pursue our conversations with Hess. I 
deduced that the government was still in difficul- 


. ties and wished to be able to say that Hess had not 


finished all he had to tell us and that, in the mean- 
time, no decisions could be taken. I asked, how- 
ever, what I was to converse with him about and 
received the answer that this must be left to my 
discretion. 

We accordingly cut short our visit to the ship 
and drove on to our second interview. I found 
that the atmosphere had deteriorated in the 
thirty-six hours’ which had elapsed since I had 
seen him. He was clearly disappointed that noth- 
ing at all had been done to meet his reasonable 
request for an Anglo-German negotiation. But he 
was friendly enough to us personally and still 
seemed to have some faith in the ability of dukes 
to deliver the goods. He said at once that there 
was one small point he had forgotten to mention at 
our first interview. Hitler would, of course, have 
to look after Rashid Ali, in view of what had 
occurred in Iraq, but that was a detail which need 
really cause no difficulty. I then asked Hess to 
tell me how he had got to Scotland, and he.gave 
me the account which I have reproduced at the 
beginning of this article. I inquired whether he 
had acted entirely on his own initiative, and he 
told me petulantly that the project had been 
conceived by himself and that the only German 
with whom he had discussed it had been Professor 
Haushofer. 

From this topic we passed to a dreary catalogue 
of complaints. In the first place, there was the 
incomprehensible delay in getting to grips with the 
peace negotiations. This was a very serious matter, 
since Germany could not be expected to wait 
indefinitely on our pleasure, and Hitler was not a 
man with whom it was safe to toy. Secondly, 
there was the question of his treatment. His 
quarters were unworthy of a Reich Minister, 
and, in particular, he must have a less blinding 
light. He was under constant surveillance, which 
was humiliating and unnecessary. Medical atten- 
tion left much to be desired. For example, the 
doctor who had examined him had done so on a 
couch on which no clean sheet had been laid. He 
might have picked up any skin disease. Finally, 
He was 
convinced that the sentries wore heavy boots and 
stamped about outside his room on purpose to 
annoy him, 

I had noticed that Hess had brought with him a 
large assortment of medicine bottles, which were 
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displayed on a table beside the bed. The impor- 
tance he attached to these remedies and the tone 
of his complaints led me to ask the hospital doctors 
whether he was sane. They assured me that, 
though he was distinctly odd, he was certainly not 
insane and could not have been declared so. How- 
ever, whether he was sane or insane, I was not 
prepared to waste further time listening to his 
complaints, and I left the hospital. 

The following day, May 15, I received a message 
that I was to have a further conversation with 
Hess and that it would look better if I were to 
move from Turnhouse to the local hotel at Dry- 
men. I was getting rather tired of my friend, but I 
had to comply. I reminded Hess that he had 
raised the question of Rashid Ali and Iraq. What, 
I inquired, were Hitler’s views on Ireland? Hess 
replied tartly that Hitler took no interest in Ireland 
and that, so far as Germany was concerned, 
Britain could do what it liked in Ireland. I then 
turned to Russia. By May, 1941, we had fairly 
complete information about Hitler’s impending 
attack on the Soviet Union. I said innocently 
that German-Soviet relations seemed to have 
deteriorated recently, and I inquired whether 
there was any chance that Hitler would lose 
patience and resort to military measures. Hess 
replied that it was out of the question. I pressed 
him again and again, but he assured me that 
Hitler was a man who stuck scrupulously to his 
engagements. I got the impression that Hess was 
so much out of things that he really did not know. 

As soon as we had exhausted political topics, 
Hess reverted eagerly to his complaints. It was 
clear that he was even more soured than on the 
preceding day. We went over much of the same 
ground, in particular the intolerable manner in 
which he was kept waiting about. There were 
also new grievances to be heard. He had taken a 
personal dislike to the officer of the guard. There 
were no German books for him to read. There 
was a plot to poison him. I tried to reassure him 
on this point, with some success, but he insisted 
that the officer of the guard should taste his food. 
Meanwhile, the authorities, fearing that Hitler 
might make an attempt to rescue Hess, had de- 
ployed an infantry battalion in the park and had 
taken steps to impose a strict control on all access 
to the castle. | 

The next day, I evaded an interview with Hess, 
although he asked me to see him. Instead, I 
arranged to play a round of golf with the hospital 
commandant. Just as we were getting into the 
car, we were called to the telephone. Hess was to 
be moved that night in the greatest secrecy to the 
Tower of London. We abandoned our game of 
golf to make the necessary arrangements. At 
6 p.M. Hess was placed in a military ambulance 
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and driven to Glasgow, where he entrained for 
London. To complete the deception, I stayed in 
Drymen until the following day. 


O. MY return to London, I made a full report, 
which went to the Prime Minister and to the 
Foreign Secretary. The Hess affair was still 
cloaked in mystery, and only a small inner ring ol 
ministers and officials was acquainted with the 
facts. Shortly after my return, the Prime Minister 
called a small meeting to consider the next step. 
He was at first in a distinctly bad temper, because 
he was afraid that the government might be 
thought to be embarking on peace negotiations. 
He cross-examined mé closely, and I gave him an 
account of what Hess had said to me. When I 
had finished he growled, “Well, if Hess had come 
a year ago and told us what the Germans would 
do to us, we should have been very frightened — 
and rightly. So why should we be frightened 
now?” 

In reply to further questions I said that, while 
Hess represented no one and was certainly not In 
possession of all Germany’s war secrets, it was 
possible that he had picked up some useful mis- 
cellaneous information from conversations with 
Hitler and others. This might range over a wide 
field, such as aircraft and submarine construction 
and technical developments. I had not been 
briefed on any of these points, and I thought it 
might be useful for someone in authority to see 
Hess in order to ensure that, before he was put 
away, he had been sucked quite dry. I admitted 
that he might have no information to give. On the 
other hand, it seemed a pity to miss even the most 
tenuous chance of obtaining up-to-date high-level 
intelligence from Germany. Mr. Churchill did 
not relish this advice, since it involved a meeting 
with Hess, which might prove embarrassing. In 
reply to further questions, I told Mr. Churchill 
that it would be no use sending me again to see 
Hess. His mind was set upon meeting a repre- 
sentative of the British Cabinet, and he could be 
usefully examined only under cover of a meeting 
which was ostensibly convened to hear his peace 
overtures. In any other circumstances, he would 
sullenly refuse to speak. After some discussion, it 
was generally agreed that an emissary should be 
sent, and the choice fell on Sir Jöhn Simon. On 
this decision the meeting broke up. 

I thought that I had finished with Hess, and a 
few days later I traveled to Ireland, where I had 
urgent business in connection with my property. 
I had been at home only a few hours when I 
received a telegram from the Foreign Office 
instructing me to come back at once. In London I 
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was told that Hess had been moved from the 
Tower to a house near Aldershot and that I was 
to accompany Simon there. It was absolutely 
essential that no one should know that a minister 
had seen Hess. In consequence, it had been de- 
cided that Sir John Simon and I should assume 
the names of Dr. Guthrie and Dr. Mackenzie, 
who would be described to the guard as two well- 
known psychiatrists. We would be received by 
two specially detailed German-speaking officers, 
who were in on the secret, but nobody else would 
be informed. 

When the day came, I called for Sir John Simon 
at Sunningdale, and we motored on to Aldershot. 
The villa in which Hess was housed had been 
surrounded by a barbed-wire stockade, and we 
established our identity as the psychiatrists to the 
satisfaction of the guards, who were expecting us. 
They seemed to see nothing familiar in the features 
of Dr. Guthrie. We drew up at the door and were 
met by the two special officers, both of whom I 
already knew. They explained that the plan was 
for us to have lunch first, alone with them, after 
which the meeting with Hess would take place — 
if, indeed, it could take place. Hess was appar- 
ently in an odd frame of mind. He had for 
some time been looking forward to the meeting 
which would at last fulfill all the expectations with 
which he had set out from Germany. In order to 
add weight to the occasion, he had decided to dress 
in his uniform. He had, however, that morning 
displayed a sudden lack of confidence in his own 
ability to take on a man of Simon’s stature. In 
consequence, he had childishly declared that he 
felt unwell and did not propose to get up. He 
was now in bed, but every effort would be made 
to produce him after lunch. 

This news seemed to show that Hess’s mental 
state had deteriorated since I had seen him in 
Scotland. The officers were mortified at the 
behavior of their charge but said that he might 
well change his mind. So we ate our lunch quietly, 
discussed the best method of broaching intelligence 
matters with Hess, and sat down to await develop- 
ments. After some time, one of the officers came 
down with the news that Hess was getting up. 
Shortly afterward, word reached us that he was 
ready, and we were taken upstairs to a room in 
which a little conference table had been prepared. 
On the way, I noticed that the top landing of the 
house had been completely fenced off. The 
only access was through a door at the head of the 
staircase. It was through this door that Hess, in 
despair at the collapse of his hopes, pushed his way 
a short time later to throw himself onto the ground 
floor. The attempt at suicide failed, and Hess 
escaped with a broken leg. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF RUDOLF HESS 


We entered the so-called conference room. 
Hess was awaiting us in his smart new Air Force 
uniform and jack boots. Formal introductions 
were made. He seemed strangely pleased to see 
me again. We sat down at the table, Hess on one 
side, Simon and I facing him, and the interpreter 
at the head. A full account of this Mad Hatter’s 
tea party was given at the Nuremberg trial. 
Suffice it to say that Simon did his best to lift the 
conversation onto a reasonable plane. He asked 
every conceivable question. But it was no good. 
We abandoned the unequal struggle and went 
home as secretly as we had çome. No whisper of 
our visit ever got out. 


That was the last time I saw Hess. He was 


- subsequently taken to an establishment in Wales, 
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where he stayed until the end of the war. During 
the war I occasionally had news of him, and it 
was clear that he was gradually going downhill. 
In 1944 his letters home became so rambling that 
the authorities feared that they might justify a 
German demand for his repatriation under the 
Geneva Convention. I might have seen him at 
Nuremberg, for I was invited to the trial, but I 
refused on the ground that I had already seen too 
much of the defendants. The Hess episode was 
one of the oddest in history, and the oddest thing 
about it was that it was not in character. When 
the news broke, an enterprising commandant of a 
prisoner-of-war camp in England summoned a 
few senior officers and said to them, “A Nazi 
minister has flown to England without the Führ- 
er’s knowledge. Who do you suppose it is?” They 
replied that they did not believe the story. But if 
it was true, there was one minister in Germany 
whose loyalty to the Führer made him incapable 
of such a thing — Rudolf Hess. 

In view of the secrecy with which the whole 
affair was enveloped, it is not surprising that 
speculation in the press should have run rife. One 
American newspaper published a long and cir- 
cumstantial story to the effect that I had not 
been in Scotland at all but that Hess’s visitor had 
been an important man who had disguised himself 
as Kirkpatrick. A Canadian newspaper with 
prophetic insight described me as a famous psy- 
chiatrist, and of course my visit to Ireland was 
regarded as evidence of peace moves. But the best 
report came from a West African newspaper: 


KIRK PATRICK APPOINTED 
SUCCESSOR OF RUDOLY HESS 


London. May 13. Hitler has appointed Kirk Patrick 
Herr Hess’s Chief of Staff as Hess’s successor and has 
abandoned the post of Chancellor’s Deputy. The new 
office taken by Herr Hess’s successor is Chief of the 
Directorate of the Nazi Party. 


A 
PROPOSAL 
FOR 
NEW 


LEGISLATION 


A professor at the Harvard Law School, who was 
admilled to the Massachuselis Bar in 1937 and 


who has been increasingly interested in matters 


of 


labor relations, ARCHIBALD Cox served as 


chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board in 


1952. More recently he was a consultant to Sen- 


ator John F. Kennedy in the preparation of the 


controversial Kennedy-Ives labor bill. 


STRIKES and the PUBLIC INTEREST 


BY ARCHIBALD COX 


‘Le steel strike has precipitated a demand for 
new legislation providing a better solution to labor 
disputes which endanger the nation. With the 
settlement of the steel strike, the pressure will ease, 
yet we should not put our heads back in the sand. 
Emergency disputes will continue to press upon 
us. 

In twelve years, the emergency-disputes pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act have been invoked 
‘on sixteen occasions. Since World War II, there 
have been five major steel strikes. Two nation- 
wide railroad strikes were averted by drastic 
presidential intervention after the machinery of 
the Railway Labor Act had been exhausted, and 
a more serious dispute in the railroads now looms 
over the horizon. East Coast shipping has been 
tied up five times during this same period. The 
country has survived each apparent crisis without 
a catastrophe. But even in management circles, 
there is wide agreement that the emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act are inadequate. 

The boards of inquiry, which are charged with 
reporting the facts to the President before he seeks 
an injunction and again after sixty days, have 
sometimes engaged in useful mediation, but they 
can do no more. The injunction may forestall 
calamity by keeping the wheels of industry turn- 
ing for an additional eighty days. It can take the 
leadership off the hook if management or union 
blunders into an unwanted strike, or if the rank 
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and file compels union officials to sanction. a 
strike against their better judgment. 

In the typical case, however, the injunction 
simply postpones the showdown by relieving both 
employer and employees of the necessity to bring 
about a settlement. For example, the steel com- 
panies would surely have felt more pressure to 
make concessions if they had not known that they 
could renew operations under an injunction. Em- 
ployees grow more obstinate when put back to 
work under a court decree. All the disputes 
handled under the Taft-Hartley procedure, ex- 
cept two, have been settled either at the outset 
or after the injunction was lifted and the renewal 
of the strike brought about a negotiated settlement. 

It is sometimes said that the real pressure for 
a settlement under the Taft-Hartley Act comes 
from the balloting which the government con- 
ducts upon the employer’s last offer of settlement. 
A vote to accept the offer puts irresistible pressure 
upon the union leaders, but the evidence avail- 
able shows that the employees almost always 
support their leaders and vote to strike. The 
political strategy of the referendum distracts both 
sides, but especially the union leaders, from col- 
lective bargaining, just when negotiations are 
most important. The future, if not the existence, 
of the union is at stake. The resulting emotion- 
alism, particularly if there is a big vote against the 
company’s offer, may make it even harder for the 


union leaders to make the necessary concessions. 

In canvassing the alternatives to the Taft- 
Hartley Act we must keep in mind the dilemma 
which confronts us. All of us desire three things, 
with varying degrees of emphasis: to preserve an 
economic system in which wages and conditions 
of employment -are fixed by private contract 
rather than government regulation; to give em- 
ployees effective bargaining power through unions 
of their choosing; and to avoid the interruption 
of operations in a business essential to the national 
health or safety. 

It is impossible to pursue all three objectives 
to complete satisfaction. We can avoid govern- 
ment regulation and prevent strikes — at least 
in theory — if we are willing to turn over to 
management the exclusive power to fix wages 
and conditions of employment. Yet a strike is the 
only effective way for employees to exercise 
bargaining power, for it is nonsense to talk 
about 200,000 coal miners or 300,000 steelworkers 
individually bargaining with their employers. 
Theoretically, we can eliminate strikes and safe-. 
guard the interests of both employers and em- 
ployees by substituting compulsory arbitration or 
government regulation, or we can have free col- 
lective bargaining and suffer the interruptions 
which threaten the national welfare. The legis- 
lator’s task will be to find the workable accommo- 
dation which will bring the largest measure of 
satisfaction in terms of all three objectives, even 
though a bit of each must be sacrificed in order 
to attain the others. 


UNIONS AND THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


One rather popular solution calls for removing 
the immunity which labor unions enjoy under the 
antitrust laws. The Sherman Act was applied to 
unions from 1890 until 1940; but only to formulate 
judicial policies for preventing strikes and boy- 
cotts which the courts regarded as unjustifiable 
interference with an employer’s business. Even in 
suits filed by the Department of Justice the courts 
were not concerned with the size of unions or 
their monopolistic power. 

There 1s nothing in experience to indicate how 
the Sherman Act can be used effectively to pre- 
vent the growth of excessive union power or to 
avoid the conditions giving rise to emergency 
disputes. Indeed, the basic theory and concepts 
of the antitrust laws are inapplicable to labor 
unions. The antitrust laws are designed to ensure 
free markets by preserving and enforcing compe- 
tition among a sufficient number of sellers of goods 
and services having such equal power as to prevent 
any one of them from controlling prices, supplies, 
or quality to the detriment of consumers. But 
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labor unions do not compete against one another 
in the sale of labor. 

The Hartley Bill and Ball Amendment of 1947 
proposed to eliminate “industry-wide bargaining” 
(a misnomer for industry-wide unionization) by 
confining the bargaining rights of each union to a 
single employee and then forbidding the several 
company-wide unions to combine or conspire by 
coordinating their negotiations either directly or 
through an international union. In the automobile 
industry, there would be one union for Ford, one 
for General Motors, one for Chrysler, and one for 
each of the smaller companies. The same pattern 
would be enforced throughout the economy with a 
possible exception for very small firms in a single 
industrial area, such as the garment shops in New 
York City. . 

Obviously this proposal would provide no safe- 
guard against a national emergency dispute arising 
at a single plant. In 1952-1953, a strike at one 
plant of American Locomotive Company cut off 
the entire supply of nickel alloy pipe used in the 
gaseous diffusion plants of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. In 1952, North American Aviation 
Company was the only producer of jet airplanes 
needed in the Korean conflict. 

Breaking up the international unions would 
hardly affect the course of negotiations in the 
oligopolistic industries, such as the producers of 
steel, automobiles, and copper. One could hardly 
expect each company-wide union to negotiate 
without an eye upon the others; the companies do 
not make prices in that fashion. The decentralized 
negotiations last winter between the major airlines 
and bargaining committees from ‘the various 
International Machinists Association locals, which 
made their own decisions, resulted in a succession 
of strikes as each company-wide group sought to 
leapfrog to a higher wage than that of the preced- 
ing settlement. The aluminum, aircraft, and 
lumber industries, where there have been rival - 
unions, have felt the same wage pressures as if 
they were dealing with one union. | 

In an industry where the firms are smaller, to 
break the labor union into company fragments, 
each of which is forbidden to bargain in consulta- 
tion with another fragment or a parent interna- 
tional, would affect the course of collective bar- 
gaining by weakening the labor unions and de- 
stroying a great many. The employees of a single 
company are too small a unit to support the ex- 
perienced officials and professional staff required 
to negotiate and administer contracts effectively. 
But these are not the industries in which the 
inflationary wage pressures are serious, nor, except 
for coal mining, do they experience national 
emergency disputes. The great vice of the pro- 
posed antitrust weapon, therefore, is that it would 
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kill and maim innocent bystanders while leaving 
' the ostensible targets unaffected. 

Even if such a program were theoretically 
sound, it is impractical. A program of breaking up 
labor organizations could not succeed without a 
vigorous effort to break up giant corporations 
too. We-cannot turn back the clock. 


FLEXIBILITY THROUGH CHOICE 


Many students of industrial relations are now 
convinced that the best hope for avoiding national 
emergency strikes, while preserving a large meas- 
ure of freedom and private responsibility for the 
terms of the settlement, lies in legislation which 
opens the door to a wide choice of procedures. .I 
favor this method, but would divide it into two 


parts: industry procedures and government pro-' 


cedures. 

Each industry in which a labor dispute might 
affect the national health or safety should be 
admonished by law to create a standing procedure 
for resolving disputes which will not yield to the 
ordinary processes of negotiation. This procedure 
would include private mediation, fact-finding with 

‘or without recommendations, voluntary arbitra- 
tion, or reference to a permanent bipartite board 
with power to decide by a stipulated majority. 
There are endless. possibilities. The essential points 
are: first, that it be a standing procedure which 
survives the termination of regular collective 
bargaining agreements; second, that it come into 


play at an early stage in negotiations before posi- 


tions have hardened; and third, that it give rea- 
sonable assurance of avoiding an emergency. The 
Railway Labor Act should continue to provide 


the machinery for the railways and airlines until 


modified, but they should be brought under the 
second stage of the choice-of-procedures plan. 
Experience under the Railway Labor Act, 
despite recent failures, and in atomic energy in- 
stallations seems to show that the best settlement 
procedures are those devised for a particular 
industry by its own management and labor, taking 
into account.its peculiar background, technology, 
customs, and needs. The central issues in labor 
relations have become too complicated to be re- 
solved by splitting the last nickel or finding a 
happy formula under pressure of a crisis. Gon- 
sider, for example, the complexities of increasing 
industrial productivity by electronic devices or 


atomic energy with adequate provision for human 
costs and a just allocation of the monetary savings.. 


Reaching a settlement of the work rules issue on 


the railroads will require complete revision of an. 


elaborate structure, including methods of wage 
payment, which dates back to 1920. 
The new statute should provide that, “upon re- 


quest of the industry or a recommendation by the 
Secretary of Labor, the President should appoint a 
board of public responsibility, chosen from men of 
experience and high standing in the field of indus- 
trial relations, who would serve as the occasion 
required. Such a board should have two duties: 
to assist the industry in setting up its own pro- 
cedure and to serve thé functions of an industry 
procedure whenever there is none. Except for 
this and the normal work of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, the government 
should not be brought into the first stage of the 
procedure. 


PRESIDENTIAL INTERVENTION 


Notwithstanding the industry procedures, there 
will always be some critical disputes. There 
should, therefore, be established by statute a 
National Emergency Disputes Board, which the 
President would summon and consult whenever 
the Secretary of Labor certified the existence of: 
an unresolved dispute which he considered an 
imminent threat to the national health or safety. 
The board should be composed of the Secretaries 


.of Defense, of Commerce, and of Labor, and two 


eminent citizens, one with a background in man- 
agement and the other from labor, neither of 
whom is currently associated with parties to the 
controversy. Clinton Golden and Sidney Wein- 
burg illustrate the type of man required. 

- The National Emergency Disputes Board should 
have three functions: first, to arrange a settlement, 
if possible, or a method of obtaining a settlement . 
without the cessation of normal operations; second, 
to make all possible arrangements for protecting 
the national interest in the event of a strike or 
lockout; and third, to hear the parties and advise 
the President upon the single question of whether a 
strike or lockout would do immediate harm to the- 
national health or safety. The hearing not only 
would deter hasty government action but also 
would focus public pressure upon the parties. 

If the President finds after studying the report 


‘of the Emergency Disputes Board that an emer- 
- gency is imminent, he should have statutory au- 
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thority to follow five courses of action, singly, 
consecutively, concurrently, or in any sequence: 

1. He might appoint a fact-finding board with 
power to mediate and also to make public recom- 
mendations for the settlement of the dispute. 

2. A board of inquiry might be appointed for 
the purpose of arranging voluntary arbitration, 
or, if this fails, reporting to the public the blame 
for imperiling the national health or safety. 

3, Since an injunction may be the only way to 
stop a strike, the statute should authorize the 
President to obtain an injunction for as long as six 


$ 


months. The public health and safety are more 
important than the rights of either party. 

4. The President should also have power to 
seize and operate the industrial property affected 
by the dispute. Such a step would be as distasteful 
to employers as are injunctions to unions, but the 
very aim is to make presidential intervention 
objectionable to both. Since strikes would be for- 
bidden during the period of government operation, 
the President should be authorized, but not re- 
quired, to appoint an adjustment board to recom- 
mend any changes in wages and conditions of 
employment for the period of government opera- 
tion. The parties would be under heavy pressure 
to adopt these interim conditions as the terms of 
the final settlement in order to terminate the 
seizure, but the appearance and some of the reality 
of voluntary action would be preserved. The 
pressure is less than under compulsory arbitration, 
which I reject, even as an available procedure, 
upon the ground that it would too easily become 
the normal course. 

In Massachusetts the employer may elect either 
to allow the Gommonwealth to operate the busi- 
ness for his financial account or else to sue for just 
compensation, the measure of which would pre- 
sumably include an allowance for the employer’s 
inability to use the strike-bound property. This 
method of financial adjustment seems to have 
worked pretty well, but I am inclined to think 
that the government should also have the right to 
elect to pay only just compensation; otherwise, 
seizure might become a sham, a method of break- 
ing a strike without disturbing the management’s 
control or the owner’s profits. 

The act of seizure is a drastic measure, but 
it is not a novel remedy. Its use by the federal 
government began in 1918. It was fairly common 
in World War II. Several states, notably Massa- 
chusetts and Missouri, have seizure statutes. When 
a business becomes financially insolvent, an equity 
or bankruptcy court may assume possession and 
operate the business for the benefit of interested 
persons. Seizure is little more than an executive 
receivership imposed because the company and 
union are insolvent in their labor relations. 

5. Finally, the President should be given his 
most important power in explicit terms — the 
power to do nothing. Sometimes the parties nego- 
tiate agreements very promptly after they are 
convinced that no one else will carry the burden. 

In academic discourse it is easy to argue that 
the country has never faced a true emergency as a 
result of a peacetime strike, that the President has 
ample constitutional authority to deal with a 
crisis, and that we can best preserve collective 
bargaining by repealing all legislation applicable 
to emergency disputes. In my opinion, muddling 
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through will not meet the challenges of the atomic 
age and space exploration. 

The flexibility of the choice-of-procedures ap- 
proach is an important asset, but its chief advan- 
tage over other solutions to the problem of na- 
tional emergency disputes lies in the capacity for 
preserving uncertainty as to the form and extent of 
government intervention. Any set course of pro- 
cedures enters into the calculations on both sides, 
with the result that their negotiations tend to run 
the full course before the parties buckle down to 
business. This weakness has frequently developed 
under the Railway Labor and Taft-Hartley acts; 
the, 1950 coal strike is a good illustration, and 
history may record the recent steel strike as an- 
other. In ordinary labor negotiations, the risks 
and costs of a strike are among the most powerful 
factors in bringing about an agreement. The 
choice-of-procedures approach creates new uncer- 
tainties. Some alternatives would be objectionable 
to employers, others to unions. The stage would 
be set for active mediation in which the President 
or his representative would not hesitate to influ- 
ence the substance of the bargaining nor to remind 
both sides that his choice of a procedure in the 
event of continued disagreement might be in- 
fluenced by his judgment that either party was 
unreasonable. Thus armed with a variety of 
weapons, the Chief Executive would probably be 
spared the use of any. 

The policy of the Eisenhower Administration 
has been to avoid government interference with 
collective bargaining. My suggestions go so far in 
the other direction that some may suggest that it 
would be better to formalize the government’s 
responsibility by establishing a labor court or wage 
regulation board. Space prevents more than two. 
short observations upon the point. 

First, I am convinced that during the next ten 
or twenty years, in an age in which international 
tensions, the challenge of space exploration, and 
an exploding population strain the productive 
capacity of our economy, we will be unable to 
ignore the public interest in the substance of 
collective bargaining agreements. The problems 
of inflation and automation are only two examples. 

Second, there is a vast difference between com- 
pulsory arbitration or a Jabor court or a govern- 
ment wage board and government participation 
through mediation or fact-finding. The former 
involve adjudication or regulation supported by 
legal sanctions. When the government partici- 
pates through mediation, its representatives may 
persuade, cajole, and even threaten, but in the end 
they must secure agreement without the power to 


- command. Thus, the suggested techniques pre- 
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serve the challenge to creativity presented by the 
necessity for securing common consent. 


Italian landscape #2. 
From a color linocut 
by Irving Amen. 
Courtesy of 

the Print Depariment, 
Boston Public Library. 
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After her graduation from Scripps College, Mou 
McCuss studied at the University of Strasbourg on a 
French government fellowship. Laler, in Paris, she 
“met and married her Italian husband and lived for a 
few years in southern France and in Italy, the locale 


of the following story. 


I pipn’t like Don Nicola, he frightened me. Not 
because he was a gangster, or had been one back 
in America, but because he shouted so loud. He 
spoke two languages, English and Italian, both 
of which he rendered incomprehensible. to me. 


His Italian was not Italian but a glorious hodge-' 


podge of all the varied dialects the immigrants 
brought with them to America. And his English 
was no English I had ever heard before. Like so 
many immigrants, he had ended up’not being able 
to speak any language coherently. During the fifty 
years he had spent in America, he had lost his 
familiarity with his native tongue, and during the 
eight years he had been back in Italy, the English 
he had learned had slipped away from him: 


an 


i 
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by MOLLIE McCUSH. 


To the villagers, Don Nicola signified America. 
For him, the streets of New York had really been 
paved with the proverbial gold.. He had been 
a milliónaire. Often, in the evenings, when the 
wine had gone to his head, we could hear him 
through the open windows telling Petito, the peas- 
ant who worked the farm for him, of the riches 
that had been his in America — the enormous 
house with marble bathrooms, the. black Cadillac - 
limousine with .bulletproof windows and a uni- 
formed chauffeur, and the bodyguard that went 
everywhere with him, | 

My husband’s family, with whom we were 
spending our vacation, rented the top floor of 
Don Nicola’s villa on the outskirts of the village. 
Daily contact with him was hence inevitable. 
Although there was a separate stairway to the 
upper floor, it was impossible to go in or out with- 
out passing the doors to Don Nicola’s part of the 
house. These’ doors were open from long before 
we awoke until late at night. Inside it was always 
dark. Sometimes I could perceive his shadow 
in the vast realms of the kitchen, or he would be 
sitting in cigar smoke in the little hole that served 
as Office and parlor, staring out through the open ° 
doors into the courtyard. But he was always 


there, lying in wait, or so it seemed to me. He 
would pounce on me with a roar when I came in 
sight, forcing some of his syrupy black coffee or 
syrupy yellow liqueur on me. It was impossible 


to refuse. Not only because in Italy it is a cardinal. 


sin and insult to refuse what your host offers, but 
because he simply would not accept a refusal. I 
had tried, in spite of the danger of thus compro- 
mising the family honor. 

Don Nicola always wore the same dirty striped 
shirt and grease-stained vest, the same wide gray 
suspenders and fraying trousers. Knowing the 
habits of these mountain people, I doubted wheth- 
er he had bathed or even washed since he had re- 


turned from America, if before. To add to my | 


discomfort, he reeked of stale cigar smoke and 
wine. It would not be exact to describe him as 
being always drunk, for, apart from his general 
bellow and incomprehensible speech, which were 
not directly attributable to alcohol, he displayed 
few of the customary signs. However, it was well 
known that he consumed great quantities of wine. 
Some days it was noticeable, and on those days I 
tried to go down into the courtyard only when 
there was someone else there. Maria was almost 
always in the courtyard or the kitchen. 

Maria was Don Nicola’s mistress, housekeeper, 
overseer, and anything else he could think of, 
In the afternoons I would see her standing at the 
well, washing the clothes on the stones with great 
violence, as was the custom, her back hard and 
supple beneath her black sweater and skirt, her 
legs at once muscular and graceful as a dancer’s. 
She was not especially young. She had a twelve- 


year-old daughter who appeared mysteriously. 


from time to time on Sundays. But Maria must 
have been a good twenty or thirty years younger 
than Don Nicola. It is impossible to tell the age 
of the peasant women from their faces. As soom 
as they are married, which is in their teens, they 
age indescribably physically, and the faces they 
acquire remain relatively unchanged until way 
past middle age. Having passed her youth, Maria 
had become ageless. She was not generally con- 
sidered attractive or desirable. But, her swarthy 
face was alive with a barbaric animal beauty, 
and when she smiled widely and exuberantly, 
her eyes and white teeth flashing, she had an 
electric charm. She would stand, her hands drip- 
ping with the slop she was mixing for the pigs, 
laughing hoarsely at my amazement at the pig’s 
diet (I had always thought pigs ate garbage and 
corn; these ate an elegant mixture of stewed 
pears, acorns, and meal), and her éclat was fright- 
ening. Indeed, she frightened me only slightly less 
than Don Nicola did. It was an instinctive fear of 
the elemental and the unknown. 


Don Nicola had a wife in America, too, and 
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sons. But in the village it- was told that, in his 
better days, when he came back to his villa in 
Italy each summer, instead of his wife he brought 
a mistress with him from America, and a new one 
each year. This greatly impressed the villagers. 
Every summer he arrived in a new American car, 
at a time when the road up the mountain wags not 
only unpaved but practically impassable to all 
means of transportation but mules. The car was 
important to his prestige, as was the mistress, his 
many public gifts, such as the medical clinic and, 


finally, the paved roads, and his reputation of 


private generosity. No one in the village denied 
that he had been generous. He was a good man, 
they said. He had given to whoever asked, and 
in this arid, mountainous region of southern 
Italy, many asked. 

. My husband told about the time his mother had 


- decided she could greatly increase the family in- 


come if she had a sewing machine. She could 
not afford one, so she went to see Don Nicola. 
My husband, then a boy of four and a particularly 
scrawny, undernourished-looking child, was taken 
along as a means of moving the great man. The 
child broke into an unrehearsed dirty song in 
dialect that so moved Don Nicola to laughter that 
he gave her money for the machine and extra 
money for the boy. ' 

Don Nicola was still generous —— with us, at 


least — although his fabled wealth was now only 


legend. Aside from the coffee and liqueur he 
forced on us, he gave us apples when they be- 
came ripe, chestnuts, walnuts, and whatever he 
had that he thought might please us. He respected 
my husband with the respect of the illiterate for 
the educated and enlightened. He never called 
him. anything but Professo — “Professor.” In 
all Europe, but especially in these remote villages 
of the Italian Mezzogiorno, the college professor 
is an exalted personage. 

‘*Professo,’ he shouted, whenever he saw my 
husband come down into the courtyard. ‘“Pro- 
fesso, Na tazza è cafè” 

. My husband hates coffee, but of course he had 
no choice. 

“Maria!” Don Nicola bellowed. “Cafè!” Ma- 
ria bellowed back from the kitchen. He was always 
very much upset because I preferred to sit on the 
edge of the fountain or on the steps rather than on 
the hard-backed chairs he brought out from the 
house. He could not permit a Lady (a professor’s 
wife) to sit anywhere but in a chair. We sat under 
the grape arbor and obediently drank the coffee 
that Maria brought while Don Nicola fumed on 
in his incomprehensible way about everything 
from the Italian government and taxes to his peas- 


- ants and the grapes, which weren’t ripening fast 


aed 


enough. 
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“Crooks!” he said to me in English with a look 
“All crooks! The world is full of 
crooks, nothing but crooks!” 

My husband’s comment after these conversa- 
tions was always the same. “Pazzo!” he would 
say. “Hes crazy.” 


tee grapes never did ripen. I was awakened one 
morning by Don Nicola’s screams and came down 
to find the courtyard enveloped in fog. Don 
Nicola was thrashing his arms wildly in the air 
and shouting at Petito, who was shouting back 
at him. It had apparently frosted during the 
night. Maria told me the frost had ruined the 
muscat grapes, the most prized of the vineyard. 
From what I could gather, Don Nicola was accus- 
ing Petito of not having harvested them in time, 
and Petito was accusing Don Nicola of not having 
given him the money necessary for cultivating and 
fertilizing them so that they would ripen before 
the frosts. Don Nicola saw me and, raising his 
arms toward the heavens in a gesture of helpless 
anger and despair, screamed ‘“‘Son-of-a-bitch 
crooks!” With that he stomped into the kitchen 
and slammed the door. It was the first time I 
had ever seen the door closed. The rest of the 


_ grapes, those for red wine, were cut the next day 


and pressed. The peasant girls carried the baskets 
on their heads up the hill from the vineyard, the 
purple juice running down their faces like sweat, 
staining their blouses. Don Nicola bellowed orders 
at them, and they laughed, their faces wet and 
shining. 

Harvesting the many crops on the farm always 
seemed to take place in an atmosphere of general 
hysteria, mainly the result of Don Nicola’s con- 
viction that his peasants were cheating him — 
which they probably were, my brother-in-law, 
Enzo, said. When they harvested the wheat, Don 
Nicola almost suffered a stroke. At least I thought 
he would, to look at his purple face. The whole 
process was done by hand. The grain was cut and 
tied into sheaves by the women. I was told that 
it would have been impossible to do it any other 
way, even if they had had the money and the 


means, because the wheat was grown on the steep. 
mountain slopes and in the orchards around the- 


apple trees, no inch of the precipitous land being 
allowed to go to waste. But it was the thrashing 


that made the tempers boil. The white oxen duti- 
fully strode around on the wheat breaking up the 


sheaves, but then for days the wind would not blow 
and the chaff could not be separated from the 
wheat. Don Nicola made Petito go through the 
motions of trying anyway. With the gunny sack 
over his head to protect his eyes, Petito raised the 


big sieve in his hands, throwing the grain high in 
the air, but the wind didn’t carry away the chaff 
and it fell back with the wheat. Finally the wind 
came, and the harvesting was all done in a frenzy, 
just before the rain fell. I was standing on the 
hillside behind the house watching the barefoot 
girls carry the bundles of chaff down the path on 
their heads. The hay, wrapped in heavy canvas, 
made such an enormous heap on their heads, so 
much out of proportion to their small bodies, that 
I couldn’t believe that they could carry it across 
the road, much less the mile and a half to their 
cottage. Then Don Nicola came lumbering up 
the hill from the courtyard. 

“A do’ vai?” he shouted at a girl’s retreating 
figure. ““Where’re you going with that?” 

“Home.” The girl turned from the path and 
started down the road. 

“That’s mine!’ he shouted after her. Then he 


* saw another girl, who was ahead of her sister 
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and had already reached the bend in the road. 

“Those are mine,” he roared. “You took yours 
this morning. Come back, thieves. ‘“Mariolo! 
Mariolo!” 

I understood that they were taking, or he 
thought they were taking, more than their share 
of the harvest. The girls neither hesitated nor hur- 
ried but continued stolidly on their way. 

“Petito!” he shouted, thundering on up to the 
top of the hill. | 

“Papa’s gone home,” a third sister said. She 
steadied the huge bundle on her head with her 
right hand and, passing directly in front of the 
astonished Don Nicola, began to wind her way 
down the hillside path with the steady, sure- 
footed step of a mountain mule. It was at this 
point that I thought Don Nicola might have a 
stroke. Indeed, I often wondered what kept him 
from dying of a heart attack or something. He 
obviously had high blood pressure, and he drank 
enough to drown a horse. He also suffered from 
some sort of breathing difficulty. He sneezed 
and coughed and would slap his chest and say to 
me in an explanatory way, “The bronks. They’ll 
kill me.” Occasionally he would be in such a bad 
way that he couldn’t get out of bed, and we would 
have to tiptoe around the apartment to avoid dis- 
turbing the ailing Don Nicola below. 

Unable to work the land himself, he had to 
rely on those he felt he really could not trust. 
When Don Nicola came back to Italy he had noth- 
ing but his land holdings, which turned out to 
be much less vast than they had been before the 
war. And what was left soon dwindled away 
through his own inept -management and short- 
sightedness and through government taxes, petty 
theft, and sales that profited only the lawyers in- 
volved. Now he had but the strip of land where 


the villa stood, with its orchards, vineyards, and 
chestnut forest. This was his only source of in- 
come. He could not make it pay, but he had at 
least to make it feed him. 


Dox Nıcora had not been deported, I learned. 
Whatever he had done in America, the law had 
never caught up with him. His sons had sent him 
packing. They had hired hoodlums who had 
beaten him, broken his right arm and four ribs. 
But with his rhinoceros hide and stamina, he had 
not died. He seemed indestructible. His sons 
wanted his money, Enzo said, and they got it. 
Don Nicola brooded about his sons a great deal, 
especially in the evenings, when the day’s wine 
had rendered him melancholy and morose. He 
never gave up the idea that someday they would 
come and there would be a grand reconciliation. 
Once he showed me a picture of one of them. 
I was sitting in the hard chair he had placed in the 
doorway for me. “Ah!” he had said, pushing him- 
self up out of his chair with apparent effort. 
“I show you something.” He went to the heavy 
black walnut buffet, unlocked one of the drawers 
with a key from his vest pocket, and began care- 


. fully setting out stacks of neatly tied papers. 


From his awe-inspiring manner and the way 
whatever he was looking for was hidden, I thought 
it must be a diamond stickpin. He finally brought 
out a tattered photograph which he thumped 
down on the table before me. He stood back and 
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or more humiliating than to be abandoned by 
them. 

One night after supper we heard a car start up 
the long driveway toward the house. Papa 
opened the shutters a crack and we watched the 
headlights moving toward us in the dark. “Rob~- 
bers!” Mama whispered, putting words to what 
we were all thinking. Having only recently moved 
out from the village to the villa, she felt she was at 
the end of the world and had an obsessive fear of 


= robbers. Not without reason, Enzo insisted. There 


said solemnly, “My son.” It must have been a | 


graduation picture of some sort. The boy ap- 
peared to be sufficiently uncomfortable in his stiff 
collar and tie, rather like a peasant in his wedding 
clothes. He did not look like any of the boys I 
had known in America. I knew it was a great 
honor to have been shown the picture, which was 
obviously one of his prize possessions, and that I 
was expected to comment on it. But all that 
could be said of this blank-faced boy was that he 
resembled his father, and I was not sure even Don 
Nicola would consider that a compliment. 

“He looks like a fine boy,” I said, cringing at the 
banality of my own words. 

“Ah!” he grunted in satisfaction. “Fine boy!” 
He took the picture and looked at it fiercely and 
lovingly. He saw things in it that I did not, nat- 
urally, as all fathers do. But there was more 
behind his gaze than mere paternal pride. There 
was the primitive ferocity of the peasant’s family 
instinct, the pain of the thwarted patriarch in a 
patriarchal society. Here where all honor and 
security depend on one’s sons, on their ability to 
inherit and care for the land and to provide for 
their parents’ old age, no misfortune was greater 


was the famous bandit, Nardiello, who preyed 
on the roads that came up through the mountain 
passes from Naples, and his activity kept the 
villagers’ ancestral fear of brigandage alive. And 
he was not the only one, Enzo would add omi- 
nously. The peasants were capable of anything, 
he said. At any rate, there could be little doubt 
that no honest person would be coming here 
in a car at eleven o’clock at night. 

“Get back.” Papa waved us women back 
from the window as the car drove into the court- 
yard and stopped. 

“Hello!” someone shouted into the night. “We 
come from America!” 

There was a great silence. “Anybody home?” 

We listened in amazement and looked over 
Papa’s shoulder into the courtyard below. Don 
Nicola tumbled out the kitchen door, in the last 
throes of a late-evening alcoholic stupor. “Figli 
mii!” he bawled. The rest of what he said was 
incomprehensible. Two men had stepped out-of 
the car. 

“Its Don Nicola’s sons!” Mama said in won- 
der. 

Don Nicola’s shouting grew louder. The men 
were shouting too, waving their arms in great 
agitation. ‘Rossi, Rossi!” they shouted. Rossi 
was our name. We looked at Papa. “Get my 
coat,” he:said. He and Enzo went down into the 
courtyard. Don Nicola was swearing now. He 
waved his arms over his head and then shouted 
clearly, “Crooks! Son-of-a-bitch crooks!” It had 
become apparent tous, as to him, that these men 
were not his prodigal sons. Maria half pushed, 
half dragged him back into the kitchen. We could 
hear him bellowing below us like a bull. 

The strange men turned out to be distant rela- 
tives of Papa’s from New Jersey. They were leav- 
ing the next day from Naples after a tour of Italy, 
but had to pay. their respects, even at this late 
hour. 
= The next day Don Nicola did not appear. He 
was indisposed, Maria said. He seemed more de- 


“ pressed than usual in the weeks following the inci- 
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dent of the men from America. He didn’t shout 
as often or as loudly. He sullenly watched over 
the apple harvest from the top of the hill, coming 
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out of his brooding gloom to shout at my husband, 
who had entered into the spirit of things and was 
also picking, gaily tossing the apples into the tin 
bucket from a distance of four or five yards and 
unthinkingly but unpardonably bruising them. 

The cut corn was spread out on the courtyard 
stones to dry in the sun, and Don Nicola shouted 
when the chickens got out and set to devouring the 
corn voraciously. 

The beans were laid out to dry, and when it 
began to rain he grunted and gasped but did not 
bellow. He stood in the rain with an old felt hat 
pulled down over his ears and watched Rosalia, 
Petito’s daughter, thrashing the beans with a stick 
to remove the shells while Maria scooped them 
up and into the gunny sacks as they fell. 

Maria, too, was more somber. She seemed pre- 
occupied and had little time to answer my ques- 
tions, as she had laughingly done before. She 
had friends, I observed — two men. They ap- 
peared when Don Nicola was not there. Often I 
would see them in the late afternoon, standing in 
the “kitchen, peering out the doorway. Thin, 
dark, with heavy, suspicious eyebrows and black, 
sinister eyes, they wore striped jackets in the Nea- 
politan style but with an awkwardness that be- 
trayed their peasant origin. They would have 
looked ridiculous had they not looked so evil. 


Ox evening when Mama and I were alone, 
Don Nicola came wheezing up the stairs to our 
apartment. I was horrified, especially considering 
his alcoholic content at the time. But Mama, 
even with her fear of robbers and ghosts and mice, 
was undisturbed. . She sat him down in the 
kitchen, made him some coffee, and listened to 
his ramblings. Whatever it was he wanted to 
tell her, he was very unhappy about it, and I was 
afraid for a while that he was going to cry. The 
coffee seemed to perk him up, however. He asked 
her for “the money.” She went into the bedroom 
and came back with a handful of bills. We 
watched him reeling back down the stairs. ‘‘He’ll 
never make it to the bottom,” she said. “Hel 
break his head.” 

I thought this highly possible. But he reached 
the bottom safely, and we both sighed in relief. 

“But he’s borrowing money from us now?” I 
asked. “Where did all the money come from?” 

“Oh, no. It’s his money,” she answered. “Pve 
only been keeping it for him so Maria won’t steal 
it. He wanted it all back. He’s going to buy 
something at the sale of the livestock at the Fiera 
tomorrow. I couldn’t make out what.” 

“Do you think he’ll be sober by tomorrow 
morning?” I asked. She shrugged. 


I didn’t see him the next morning when we 
set out for the market place. The doors were all 
closed. I didn’t see him in the village, either, but 
soon forgot him in my wonder at the braying 
donkeys, bleating goats, and screaming pigs. The 
peasants stood silently beside their animals, pa- ` 
tiently waiting for buyers. The traveling salesmen 


from Naples lined the road with their carts and 


trucks that opened to make stalls, where their 
wares were hung. The multicolored underwear, 
stockings, blouses, and sweaters swayed in the 
wind. The narrow crumbling steps to the upper 
piazza were so lined with women selling pigeons 
and chickens that we could hardly pass. They 
sat on the steps screeching their wares with the 
birds in their aprons, or stood and flapped them, 
lively and squawking, in our faces as we passed. 
On the upper piazza, the women shouted their 
prices and waved their lettuce. The din; with the 
noise of the bellowing animals rising from below, 
was deafening. The press and the stench of the 
people and animals crammed into the small 
village square were frightening. The peasant 


‘ women, statuesque, with their baskets on their 
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heads, were magnificent in their full velvet skirts 
and tight calico blouses, their heavy leather boots 
white with the dust of the country roads they had 
traveled on their way to market. In the far end 
of the square was a vegetable truck from Naples, 
its load of red and yellow peppers strewn out over 

the stones looking like spilled paint. 

We left at noon, the church bells thundering in 
our ears. Even as we turned into the driveway 
from the road, we could hear the braying cattle 
and shouting voices coming over the meadows 
from the village. There was quite a gathering in 
the courtyard. Enzo and Petito were standing by 
the kitchen door, their faces serious and sad. 

“Whats wrong?” Mama asked. 

“Don Nicola’s dead.” 

“Santa Miseria!” she said, crossing herself, and 
began to cry. 

“Maria’s gone, of course, and so are all the 
money and valuables,” Enzo said. ay stabbed 
him in his sleep.” 

From the hill behind the house, I still heard the 
rumble of the Fiera from the village and the 
muffled boom of firecrackers as they resounded 
against the mountains. I looked away from the 
village, its ramparts and ancient walls set like a 
crown on the top of the opposite hill, and gazed 
down into the deep valley of Ansanto, miles below. 
It lay spread out like a topographical map, 
bleached by the sun, arid and treeless to the ho- 
rizon. What had happened? Nothing, really. 
An illustrious and infamous Italian-American 
gangster had died — how would they have said it 
in the newspapers? — violently, as he had lived. 


Al no lime in our past has the ATLANTIC received as many poems as are now 
submitted to us. They are evidence of an interest in poetry which never slack- 


ens. Asan incentive for wrilers yet unestablished, we set aside a number of pages 





in our February and August issues to be devoted to the work of young poets. 


FIRST PORT 


py ROBERT BEUM. 


To the turvy decks in the swells and to love’s 
| port and starboard 
we were seventeen and in all ways green 
when our maiden steamed in and we harbored 





in a peace of poverty over the booming headlands 

and the peril of coves; 
plain plaid girls resonant with pride were sleeping 

when the rumor of our smart destroyer 

spread from the watch, 
and they woke and chored early to come down peeping 
and pass on through that chill dawn and the bright prayer 

— of Sunday how tan and how striding we towered toward them 

as they shivered in the innocence of their catch 
and their fathers of curfews sang out against sailors; 

past the scallop sloops 
in the mewing we climbed the slums in scattering troops 
and slanted and shook on the bolt-loose wind in trams 
to Sunday parks, panes of shut stores, beer and tattoo 

in sawdust cellars 
raucous with that voyage into everything new; 
blind without neon, hot in the pride of our sowing 

in that ruined old 
serenity of squalling and sweet backwardness, 

© we'sang our brown going 

in the leaping warmth saved in that conservative cold. 
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IN A COURTYARD 


spy ARTHUR FREEMAN 


The gargoyles by Saint-Severin _ 

protrude like clothes hooks: you could hang 
a sky on six. Or pick out one — l 
my cloak of musings; snagged thereon, 


alongside stoles of piety, 
makes me to sit at a plane tree’s 
crooked knees, and think about 

. gargoyles — how now each ugly snout, 


fashioned to frighten evil off 

an age ago, has been rebuffed, 

and, battered shapeless, scraped and rubbed, 
might sense our century had snubbed 


its. Listen, Warden, the winds say 
weal ‘and wonder wear away 

like gilt . . . the modern doctrine finds 
evil only in men’s minds. 


Devils do not exist any more! 
Evil itself is slated for 
extinction, as time renders tame 
any species it can name. 


You statues: your utility’s 

made art, our curiosity 

faith’s lonely end. Here, laved.in dust, 
a cast-iron Virgin blushes rust. | 


So beasts conduce to clothes hooks. See. 
A twist of blue smoke lazily 

‘rises like haze, or soot to soil 

the chipped low lip of one gargoyle. 
Then, from behind some colonnade 
peers, ungrotesque and undismayed, 

the smoker. Pin-striped, fat and short, 
he ambles through the crumbling court. 
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GARDEN 


By DOM MORAES 


= I wake and find myself in love. 
And this one time I do not doubt. 
I only fear, and wander out, 

And hold long parley with a dove. 


The mnocent and the guilty, met 
Here in the garden, feel no fear: 
But I’m afraid of you, my dear. 
There was a reason: I forget. 


And I by shyness am undone 

And can’t go out for fear I meet 
My poems dancing down the street 
Telling your name to everyone. 


The lichen peels along the wall. 
My conversation bores the dove. 
He knows it all: that I’m in love 
And you care much and not at all. 


I shall stay here and keep my word, 
And glumly wait to marry dust. 
It grieves me somewhat that I must 
Speak not to you, but to a bird. 


WHERE SWALLOWS SLEEP. 


By SUSAN SMITH 


where swallows sleep 

deep keep the waterways and neap 
tide ride slow under — 

let no blunder 

shatter their domed homes. 

oh ship! slip slow 

let no wake wake them. 


LINES FROM THE LATIN 


By JOY SAVAGE 


She is fair young poet she is newly fair 
That muse of yours who with her liquid limbs 
Embraces all your senses, winds her bright 
Bold hair to taunt your wild eyes, turns 

your love 
To sorrow plowing in your great white bones, 
And like a summer burns you back again 
To worship in the morning. Hide your eyes, 
She whispers in your ear and howls you deaf 
With shoutings and with summons. Have you 

thought 
There has not been a poet old enough 
To keep his peace from passion? You will lie 
Alone again only when you die. 
If then, at that. 

Sometimes my speechless bones 

Plague me with a longing for a wind 
To sing them like a woman, and my soul 


- Recites a soundless poem in me still. 
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. may be defeated by the means. 
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African Friends 


This wise and touching appeal to the young nations of Africa was written.by ALBERT 
L. Guérar shortly before his death last November. Paris-born, he came to this 


\ 


country in 1906, where he made a distinguished record as a teacher in various univer- 


silies, notably at Stanford. He was the author of twenty books, the most recent being 


FRANCE: A MODERN HISTORY, which was published in 1959, in his eightieth years 


ee EN 
Csov-kngws it, I am with you;"T feel your frus- 
trations and your hopes deferred in my flesh. I 
pray for your victory. But I do not want your 
victory to be a defeat for civilization. It is my 


conviction that, in your devotion to a great pur- | 


pose, you are tempted to blunder‘into blind al- 
leys. And many of your American supporters are 
likewise led astray by partisanship. Because they 


condemn unequivocally the injustices you have 


suffered, they commit themselves to whatever ac- 
tion you may take, right or wrong. Loose thinking 
and warped sympathy will not help you. The end 
Your cause is 
reasonable and just; it should rely on justice and 
reason. 

I shall not dwell on the moral aspect of the prob- 


lem. A forgiving spirit is the core of Christianity,’ 


and Allah is the All-merciful. In down-to-earth 
terms, massive retaliations do not pay. ~ 
years, the Nazis piled up more crimes than the 
colonial nations in a century. Yet Germany 
today, without an admission of guilt or any ‘sign 
of repentance, is our best friend and our most 
trusted ally. Neither shall I insist upon the ul- 


timate futility of violence; that is too obvious. 


In all ages, ardent believers thought they could 


serve Christ by torturing their fellow men; their 
light was darkness. It was not the terrorism of the 


Fenians that won Ireland’s independence, nor the ` 


silly pranks of some suffragettes that won votes 


for women. Violence is no argument and no solu- 


ID five . 


ai 
ral 
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tion; it only breeds counterviolence. As a rule, 
its apparent triumph sullies and defeats the ideal va 
it claimed to serve. If a Berber tribe swoops down. 
on a hospital created by, the Europeans, but for 
the benefit of the whole population, burns’ it to 
the ground, and slits the throats of doctors and 
nurses, the tribe does not thereby establish its 
moral claim to independence. In the good old 
phrase, two wrongs do not make a right. Terror-. 
ism is a relapse into the most brutal form of tyr- 
anny. As a lifelong student of history, I have come 
to believe that all violent revolutions, even the 
most great and glorious, all wars, even the holiest 
‘crusades, have retarded human development. 
Practical men should learn the cruel lessons of the 
two world wars and understand at last the precepts 
and example of Gandhi. But my argument will 
not be on that ethical plane, becduse I am a 
teacher, not a preacher. My. friendly criticism 
is that you are committing’ yourselves to four 
major delusions, heresies, or idols. These must be 
exorcized, for they are obstacles in your path. 

The first of these is the ‘continental fallacy: 
Asia for the Asians! Africa for the Africans! Eu- 
ropeans go home! La valise ou le cercueil — “pack 
your grip or fill your coffin.” This seems so crude 
as to be hardly worth discussing. Yet, as a slogan, 


_ continentalism has a baleful power, even over 
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“minds that are not primitive. 


The tyranny of. 
‘words, empty or weighted, is the first that we must 
guard against. And continents ʻare mere. words, 


conventional historical terms. AS a continent, 
Europe does not exist. It is a series of peninsulas 
jutting out of the huge Eurasian mass. Michelet 
said, “Africa begins at the Pyrenees,” and André 
Siegfried, “Asia begins at the Elbe.” As a child, 
I was taught about Russia in Europe, Russia in 
Asia, and it did not make sense. Today, the 
Arab Republic straddles the boundary between 
two continents. What is there in common, phys- 
ically or culturally, between the tundras of arctic 
Siberia and the jungles of Southern Asia, between 
North Africa, for millenniums an integral part of 
the Mediterranean world, and Equatorial Africa 
beyond the Sahara Desert? In judging a man’s 
ability, thought, and character, the continent of 
his origin is wholly incompetent, irrelevant, and 
immaterial. “Truth on the hither side of the 
Pyrenees,” said Pascal, “error beyond.” Does 
truth change color when you get to the Gaza Strip? 


‘Le second heresy is nationalism. Jt was not you 
who evolved the idea; you have borrowed it from 
nineteenth-century Europe. You do not realize 
— many of us do not realize — that the sacri- 
legious principle “My country right or wrong!” 
is recent and that its strength is waning, even 
though its manifestations are more lurid than ever. 

Nationalism was. in Europe the prolonged 
shadow of monarchy. The king owned a domain, 
with which he was identified: Louis XIV was not 
merely the state, an apparatus; he was France. 
Loyalty to the sovereign was man’s first duty. 
Even in matters of religion, “he who rules the land 
dictates the faith.” To the present day, the British 
pledge their allegiance to the throne and the 
crown. When Kings failed to provide enlightened 
leadership, they were cast aside, and the people 
took hold. Demos is now the sovereign. But de- 
mocracy preserved the coloring, the trappings, the 
maxims of the old dynastic state. The nations are 
still haunted with that ideal of unity, which is 
natural when one man alone owns and rules the 
land, but which is an absurdity when millions 
have won the right to express their own thoughts 
and defend their own interests; democracy should 
be pluralistic, not totalitarian. 

The national state, like the dynastic, has a do- 
main which it wants to increase, a great seal, a 
coat of arms, a standard, a sword which must be 
drawn in defense of a punctilious honor. These 
symbols and metaphors of yesterday do not cor- 
respond with either the eternal verities or with the 
actual conditions of our age. But empty words 
and forms are still potent for evil —- perhaps they 
are the chief forces of evil. Men have killed for 
theological subtleties which they did not in the 
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least understand. Millions perished to uphold 
“Blood and the Soil,” both dynastic conceptions. 

The men of the Enlightenment were free from 
this delusion of nationalism. Goethe and Schiller 
were Weltbiirger; George Washington was proud to 
call himself “a citizen of the great republic of 
humanity at large.” The survivors of the ancient 
regime despised nationalism: Metternich was loyal 
not to the vague entity Germany but to the Haps- 
burg dynasty. The dusk of the old world blended 
with the dawn of the new: Metternich did not fall 
from power until 1848; Victor Hugo, in 1849, 
prophesied the end of nations and the coming of 
the world republic. . 

After many decades of romantic-nationalistic 
turmoil, the men of the twentieth century have 
returned to the sanity of the eighteenth — reluc- 
tant, however, to confess their error, their heads 
still heavy with the fumes of the nationalistic 
intoxication. Woodrow Wilson sought to lay the 
foundations of world law, and he was hailed as a 
prophet by the common people of Europe. Wen- 
dell Willkie was a symptom, because he was no 
genius, but a fine example of the sturdy, sensible 
average man, and he discovered the plain fact 
that this is “One World.” When presenting his 
Four Freedoms, Franklin Roosevelt chanted as a 
refrain, “Everywhere in the world.” The United 
Nations he created must be either a lie or the germ 
of a superstate. It is slowly, haltingly assuming 
substance and consciousness. But, apart from the 
still nebulous United Nations, the present pattern 
of world politics is not national. The People’s 
Republic of China calls itself multinational, which 
means nonnational. The Soviet Union is not a 
nation but a cluster of historical and cultural 
groups with — in .theory, at least — a common 
ideal, and its component parts are not nations 
any more than our states are. Beyond its boun- 
daries, the U.S.S.R. is seeking to establish ties 
with many Communist countries. It does not 
conceal the hope that tomorrow the world will 
accept its-pattern and its way of life. 

Ghana is planning a close union with Guinea 
— not conterminous, totally different in stock and 
traditions —- and beyond that union, a Union of 
West Africa, a Union of Pan-Africa. In its flight 
from the evils of colonialism, and the far worse 
evils of tribalism, Ghana pays hasty lip service to 
the national idea but immediately proceeds be- 
yond, 

On this wider plane of reference, the strictly 
national model —- a tight territory with impreg- 
nable frontiers; with one government, one faith, 
one language, one culture — that unrealistic 
and unlovely Utopia, is. fast losing significance. 
Leaders of Africa: nationalism is not in your nor- 
mal line of development. You had a shop-soiled 
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obsolete model foisted upon you. Many of you 
jump straight from the jungle trail to the jet 
plane; there is no reason why you should go 
through the stage of the early-nineteenth-century 
mail coach. 


de third idol is that of distinct, autonomous, 
consistent, organic cultures. This conception 
blends confusedly with the national. Ideally, it 
would seem that every culture group has the right 
— we might almost say, the duty — to form a 
separate political state. Conversely, historical 
states attempt, in the teeth of evidence, to create 
cultural unity within their frontiers. The attempt 
failed egregiously in the case of the Hapsburg 
dominions. It is failing in the case of Spain, where 
Basque and Catalan regionalisms are repressed 
but not destroyed. It. did succeed in France. Be- 
fore the Revolution, the Bourbons had whittled 
down, without obliterating them altogether, all 
provincial differences. The Revolution hastened 
that process; the heavy centralized machinery of 
Napoleon almost completed it. The plain duty of 
Flemings, Alsatians, Lorrainers, Provengaux, Cor- 
sicans, Basques, and Bretons was to speak, think, 
and feel as citizens of France, one and indivisible. 
The last resistance to that ruthless policy of as- 
similation was the autonomist movement in Alsace 
between the two world wars. In Algeria, this kind 
of integration has manifestly failed, perhaps be- 
cause it was adopted too late, halfheartedly, and 
not quite honestly. In America, we call this con- 
fusion of the cultural and the political “hundred- 
per-cent-ism” or loyalty to the American way of 
life. Anything that deviates from the thought of 
the late Senator McCarthy is branded as an un- 
American activity. In other countries, we call it 
totalitarianism. According to that creed, fostered 
by many anthropologists, every culture is a living 
entity. If you attempt to alter the pattern, you 
wound, and perhaps kill, that delicate and precious 
organism, the mores of the group, and its flower, 
the people’s soul. 

The idea of cultures has undeniable appeal. 
It gives pseudoscientific cohesiveness to a set of 
inchoate passions. And it is clothed in picturesque 
details. It is amusing to know how the Trobri- 
anders behave, or what the coming of age means 
in Samoa. But modern anthropology, in its more 
ambitious moods, has turned into a mythology. 
This is no aspersion on the fact-finding work of 
many anthropologists, whether they study Muncie, 
Peyrane, or the Zufi Indians. 

There may be admirable research, and even 
cogent thinking, within the framework of doubtful 
hypotheses. The augurs and haruspices of an- 
tiquity; the necromancers and astrologers, who 


were still held in great respect at the height of the 
Renaissance; above all, the Ptolemaic astronomers 
were learned men. They had a vast store of facts 
at their disposal, and they could display admirable 
cogency in piecing these facts together — a skill 
worthy of the late Scholastic philosophers. But a 
true science is based on systematic doubt. It must 
be ready to examine fearlessly and to challenge 
every hard-and-fast theory instead of merely ex- 
pounding it. Anthropology, psychoanalysis, and 
Marxism have yet to achieve the freedom of 
thought which, barely three hundred years ago, 
and not without strife, was achieved by medi- 
cine. Freud and Marx must be raised to the dig- 
nity of Hippocrates and Galen — impressive mar- 
ble busts with blank eyes. 

The myth of organic cultures may be richly 
adorned with entertaining facts. But, in its es- 
sence, it is contrary to facts. Even where the most 
rigid taboos prevail one hundred per cent, we 
know they have to be enforced, at times ruthlessly. 
When there is apparent conformity, we do not 
know how deep it goes, whether it is resented and 
breeds inner revolt, whether it is nullified in secret 
by ironical lip service, whether it is the result of 
torpid habit, superstition, or conscious, whole- 
hearted acceptance. To take an obvious case, if 
we hear that the Mexicans are practically one 
hundred per cent Catholics, that gives us no clue 
to the realities of their religious experiences. For 
the same name and the same forms cover the 
enormous range from rankest superstition to lofti- 
est mysticism, not to mention the most Voltairian 
rationalism. When, in an admirable encyclopedic 
book, Max Lerner attempts to define America as'a 
civilization (here “culture” and “civilization” are 
practically synonymous), his key words are 
“pluralistic” and “dynamic”: America is made up 
of innumerable conflicting elements, and these are 
constantly changing, in various directions, at dif- 
ferent rates. A great cultural epoch is one that 
ignores or deliberately strives to break the estab- 
lished patterns, so as to liberate man. When pat- 
terns are set, that means decay — late Scholasti- 


` cism, pseudoclassicism, the epigoni of romanticism, 
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those of naturalism, and, already, those of sur- 
realism. If the primitives have been for ages the 
slaves of the same taboos, it only proves that they 
are groups struck with congenital senility. 

If we are told that cannibalism, human sacri- 
fices, slavery are part of the aeonial African pat- 
tern and therefore should be cherished for the 
self-respect and mental health of the Africans, we 
have the right to shrug our shoulders. Here again, 
Ghana, the pioneer, is pointing the way. It rejects 
the native cultures, which are tribal. I have seen 
pictures of a demonstration in Accra, with banners 
reading “Down with tribalism!”? It is healthy for 


man to be ashamed of certain features in his past. 
Tribalism is not a foundation but an obstacle. 

The belief in cultures is a superstition. It is 
ignoring, or attempting to suppress, the two essen- 
tial facts in the study of man. The first is the 
infinite variety of individuals, which cannot be 
reduced to material patterns: a GI in uniform 
remained himself. No Nigerian is the exact, inter- 
changeable replica of other Nigerians. Even indi- 
viduality is not a pattern. Man strives to conform 
to the picture he has of himself or to the picture 
he believes the world has, but he cannot impose 
upon himself rigid consistency. Four centuries 
ago, Montaigne noted that man is “fluctuating 
and diverse.” The second fact, at the opposite 
pole, is that mankind, in every clime, in every age, 
has common aspirations: dignity, security, love, 
work, and play. 

The. present revolt of the non-European world 
is not a secession from mankind, not the denial of 
free universalism. It is not even the rejection of the 
European contribution to culture. If Africa is in 
ferment, it is not because the Europeans tried to 
Europeanize it; it is, I must repeat, because they 
failed to do so fast enough, thoroughly enough, 
generously enough. Africa will not have European 
mores forced upon it, because the manners and 
customs of Europe, like all forms of tradition, are 
a sign of collective arteriosclerosis. It is, of course, 
not essential that African judges should put on 
eighteenth-century wigs or that African society 
should wear tails and a white tie after dark, as they 
do, or did, in Mayfair. Africa has the right to 
transcend its own tribalism without adopting ours. 
And in that quest, there is a spirit, there are meth- 
ods which are universal because they are human. 
If by “culture” we mean the striving for self- 
expression in art and thought — Goethe’s concep- 
tion, and it remains the best — then Europe shows 
no contempt for the fruit of African effort. Indeed 
©- — in sculpture, in particular — Paris and London 
have for several decades gone to West Africa for 
their inspiration. A connoisseur from OQuagadou- 
gou might well say of Epstein’s most characteristic 
work, “Not bad, but a trifle crude.” 


T fourth and most insidious fallacy is that of 
race. Here we find confusion worse confounded. 
Both you, my African friends, and your supporters 
in America are at the same time on both sides of 
the fence, and neither you nor they seem to realize 
the absurdity of that position. Liberals throughout 
the world unite in fighting the color bar. They 
denounce unsparingly.the Dixiecrats and the 
Boers, segregation and apartheid. They refuse to 
accept any longer the compromise “separate but 
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equal.” For a fence creates a prison. They do not 
deny or even minimize physical or mental differ- 
ences: there are Tom Thumbs and Primo Car- 
neras, “balls of fat and bags of bones,” blondes 
and brunettes. There are blood types. There are 
fools and smart fellows, knaves and decent citi- 
zens, sinners and saints. But the humanists claim 
that no single trait or assembly of traits can create 
a priori an insuperable barrier between man and 
man — “a man’s a man for a’ that.” A man’s in- 
trinsic worth, his fitness for a particular task, his 
desirability as a colleague, a friend, a mate do not 
depend on those hazy composite figures we call 
races. 

The race auction goes deeper than color. From 
Boulainvilliers and Gobineau to Vacher de La- 
pouge, from Daniel G. Brinton and Houston Stu- 
art Chamberlain to.Madison Grant, another hor- 
rific mythology was evolved. A European could 
be branded as inferior if he were brachycephalic 
(roundheaded), like the mathematician and phil- 
osopher Henri Poincaré; as Gertrude Atherton 
ingenuously put it, “You can’t get away from the 
cephalic index!”? This mythology was exploded, I 
hope once and for all, by Jacques Barzun. But 
it has left traces in our federal statute book. Our 
immigration laws were cunningly rigged up so as 
to favor the “Great Race,” the noble Nordics, at 
the expense of the undesirable Alpines or Celto- 
Slavs and of the unreliable Mediterraneans. ‘‘This 
way Hitler lies” — that should be sufficient warn- 
ing. The cream of the jest is that Hitler was not a 
Nordic. 

Now, in this case, also, you Africans are follow- 
ing a doctrine not of your own devising, and you 
are adopting it just as it is fast losing caste. Once 
again, your attitude is guided by the crude as- 
sumption that two wrongs will make a right. Be- 
cause there has been racial consciousness, exclu- 
siveness, and pride on the part of the whites, you 
want to ape one of their most glaring errors. You 
should show us the way in transcending race feel- 
ing; instead, you are seeking an apartheid on your 
own terms, no less objectionable in principle than 
that of the Boers: “Africa [not North Africa, how- 
ever] for the darkest skins alone! Better be killed 
by medicine men of our own color than cured by 
white doctors! Oust Albert Schweitzer, as a last 
remnant of the hated colonial regime!” 

You work yourselves up into a belief that you 
must not think of yourselves as men but, first of 
all, as men of a particular color. This is exactly 
the reverse of what we are striving for in the United 
States. It is the reverse of what Brazil and France 
have almost achieved. Brazil is working deliber- 
ately for the emergence of cosmic man. The 
French do not feel virtuous because the quadroon 
Alexandre Dumas was not only a most successful 
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romancer but a great social favorite, and his son a 
member of that most exclusive of clubs, the French 
Academy; because General Dodds was in com- 
mand of an admirably conducted expedition; 
because Governor General Félix Eboué was a 
key man in the Free French movement and has 
won a place in the national pantheon; ‘because 
Houphouet-Boigny has repeatedly been a cabinet 
minister, and Monnerville President of the French 
Senate. A man should think of himself as a human 
being and not as the member of a group, deter- 
mined, without any choice, merit, or fault of his 
own, by some chance physical trait. l 
stand is not to condone. Reaction against'injustice 
all too easily takes the form of counterinjustice. 
The Socialist-Communist anthem, The Interna- 
tional, proclaims: “The world’s basis is going to 
change. We were nothing: let us be everything.” 
This is a reflex: we were hit, let us hit back. But 
itis not wisdom. Nor is it realistic. 

I was bitterly disappointed by the attitude of 
Léopold Senghor, teacher, writer, and political 
leader, who has risen from the tribalism of Africa 
to the humanism of Paris and who now speaks of 
“Negro consciousness,” of the obligation to think 
and feel as a Negro. I know him only through his 
brilliant career. I take it for granted that he 1s 
sincere, that his racialism is not a mere political 
trick against possible rivals. I find something of 
the same problem in myself. I do not believe in 
social classes; I praise America and Russia im- 
partially for proclaiming themselves classless so- 
cieties. But so long as classes exist in the minds of 
the privileged, I take my stand with La Bruyère: 
“If it comes to a choice, I want to be one of the 
people.” Africans have the right to tell the Euro- 
peans “Mend or end,” or, in coarser terms, “‘Step 
down or get out.” But the alternative must re- 
main open. Senghor’s attitude is valid, in the 
quarrels of the moment, against the French Dixie- 
crats. It is not valid against those Frenchmen in 
the tradition of Michelet, Hugo, Jaurés, who 
spurn the race idea altogether. Senghor’ belongs 
with them, and he should be against those who 


I can understand your temptation, but to under- . 


' 


assert, “My race über alles! My race right or 
wrong!” 


I have sought to warn you against the continen- 
tal, the national, the cultural, the racial fallacies 
that beset you. Any victory you might win on 
these grounds will exact a heavy price. It will 
force you to mutilate your own culture, in the 
nobler sense of the term, by rejecting natural and 
profitable cooperation, by overemphasizing minor 
differences. You will be led into totalitarian tyran- 
nies, for fallacies cannot brook discussion, they 
must be enforced. It is the truth alone — the 
quest for the truth — that makes you free. 

I am still wholeheartedly ‘with you, because 
what you are fighting for, under equivocal and 


` antiquated banners, is the great humanistic ideal. 
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First of all, we must reject privilege, for privilege 
is but a legal mask for injustice. This is but the 
negative aspect of the universal aspiration for 
liberty, equality, fraternity. I know these Jeffer- 
sonian words elicit a smile. Vague, empty prom- 
ises, old-fashioned, naive, fit only for that quaint 
creature “the egghead with starry eyes.” No, 
they are not blueprints, but lodestars. They are 
of use only as incentives and guides to definite, 
practical action. And that action must be im- 
mediate, “with all deliberate speed,” but it must 
also be patient, laborious, unremitting. It is easy 
to adopt a hard-and-fast system, with a proper set 
of shibboleths, that will excuse us from further 
thinking. It is easy and dramatic to substitute one 
tyranny for another, one racial pride for another. 
For a moment, there seems to be an apocalyptic 
change of scene; it looks as though “‘the world were 
going to change its basis,” as though a new heaven 
and a new earth were at hand. The curtain falls; 
when it rises again we discover anew the ancient 
wisdom of Ecclesiastes, “Plus ça change, plus cest la 
même chose.’ What we need is no half-demented 
“Excelsior? mood, but constant, humble, plod- 
ding striving for the right. The right is practical 
because it is farsighted. In that perspective, the 
problem is not “Are you for the whites or for the 
blacks?” but “What is best for men?” 
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A born writer, who gives himself to the stage or lo mimicry or to fiction as the spirit moves him, 


Peter Ustinov has recently been acting in Australia, where he found the setting and inspiration 


for this story, the third in his new sequence. 


Eres occupies the same position in many 
European hearts as does a school, loved and hated 
at the same time. Its habits are irreplaceable, its 
secret, intimate pleasures cannot be recreated in 
wider pastures, and yet its stern rules seem to be 
built on firm foundations of bigotry, its actions 
obedient to an ancient stupidity. Every twenty 
years or so, at the blow of a bugle as casual as the 
chiming of a clock, it is de rigueur for the healthy 
men to go to the railway station and leave for the 
frontier amid a forest of sad white handkerchiefs 
and the blare of martial music from the crackling 
speakers. What frontier? Any frontier, for they 
shift like the tides; politicians call them historical, 
generals call them strategic, simple men call them 
a confounded nuisance. 

Jiři Polovička was Sick of it. He had been sick 
of it in 1939, he was sicker of it now. Born in 1904, 
of a Czech father and a Slovak mother, he had 
found himself a Hungarian citizen after the end of 


World War I, for no other reason than that his 
father had settled on the wrong side of a river. 
Eventually old Mr. Polovi¢éka decided to move to 
his mother country, since minorities have their 
problems in Central Europe. Desiring to travel 
as far away from Hungary as the somewhat freak- 
ish geography of Czechoslovakia would allow, he 
opened a small grocer’s shop in Teschen, a mining 
town on the Polish frontier. Life was relatively 
calm until the anxieties of the late thirties, when 
overnight the whole Polovitka family became 
Polish. Since their entire capital was invested in 
the disputed town, it was economically impossible 
for them to emigrate again. Whatever patriots 
may say when unveiling statues, the threat of 
starvation is a more powerful argument than ab- 
stract sentiments of belonging. Before long, Hitler 
had made a nonsense of all the finer feelings in 
any case, and Jiri had not been in the Polish army 
for two days before he found himself a prisoner 


Wood engraving by Thomas W. Nason. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library, 
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of war among people whose language he under- 
stood with difficulty, undergoing gratuitous hard- 
ships to the taste of the master race. 

A spell of digging potatoes for a kindly Silesian 
farmer was interrupted with an offer to join a 
Bohemian-Moravian brigade, which was destined 
to fill the gaps on the eastern front when the time 
came. When this offer was refused with great 
politeness, the German government took it as a 
personal affront, and Jifi was sent on a visit to 
` Ravensbruck, which was interrupted only after 
six months, when he was transferred to. Ausch- 
witz. The Gestapo made it clear that they con- 
sidered his masquerade as a Pole a deliberate 
attempt to deceive them, declaring that as a Czech 
he was now protected by the Reich and that his 
engagement in a foreign army had been nothing 
less than treason. 

Luckily for him, they took several years to de- 
cide the exact extent of this treason, and so he 
survived, moving from one camp to another. It 
was the Russians who eventually liberated him, 
and he spent some more time in a camp, answering 
endless questions to the best of his exhausted abil- 
ity. They found it difficult to decide whether he 
was a Pole, a Hungarian, or a Czech, and seemed 
to be skeptical about everything he told them. 
Eventually they relented, and he returned to a 
gray, unsettled Czechoslovakia late in 1946. 

His father had disappeared without trace; so 
had his mother. The shop was no longer there. 
He was forty-two years of age and felt lke an 
orphan, drained of emotion, hard, empty, without 
the energy for suicide. Self-pity would have been 
risible under the circumstances. The hibernation 
had been too long, the wound too deep, too clean. 
He wanted to walk, to use his legs, to breathe 
again consciously — in, out, in, out. 

For a time he worked as night watchman of a 
sausage factory. He was used to solitude; in fact 
he felt lost without it. He was not used to freedom, 
however, and he boiled himself some atrocious 
coffee every night, and every night it seemed to 
him a kind of miracle that such a thing was pos- 
sible: to desire coffee, and to make it. These were 
the nights of the slow thaw. Gradually he dared 
to think. In time, he even dared to doubt. It was 
like the slow, painful recovery from some accident, 
an accident of the spirit. 


Ox: day, when he was ready, he took stock. 
He believed he had a distant cousin in America. 
America — the New World Symphony, Dvořák — 
where Czechs could be Czechs under the Consti- 
tution. On second thought, he didn’t care whether 
he was a Czech or not. He just wanted to exist, 
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and perhaps even find a reason for not being a 
pessimist. He longed for a place totally without 
traditions, for escape from the hothouse of Cen- 
tral Europe. | 

A casual remark overheard at work gave him 
the idea of Australia. There was a map on the 
wall of the managing director’s office, peppered 
with little flags showing the areas in which the 
sausages were Selling well. 

Bulgaria seemed to be consuming nothing but 
sausage if the map were to be believed. Hungary 
tended to make its own, but Greece and Turkey 
were surprisingly good markets. Down there to 
the right, tucked in a corner, was Australia, virgin 
land without a Czech sausage to its name, mys- 
terious and far away from the nightmare. The 
center of it seemed to have no town name for 
miles. This was the place for him. At night, he 
used to sit in the managing director’s office and 
stare at this enormous island on the map, imagin- 
ing the central space, unfulfilled, raw. Where 
there were no humans, there would be no inhu- 
manity. 

One day he knew instinctively that the moment 
for the gréat migration had come. It would have 
been unnatural if he had not developed a sense of 
impending disaster after his experiences, and now 
he realized there was no time to lose. Four days 
after he crossed the Austrian frontier, the Commu- 
nists swept into power in Czechoslovakia, and once 
again slogans took the place of conversation. 

From the International Refugee Organization 
in Vienna, Jifi discovered that workers were ur- 
gently needed on several hydroelectric power 
schemes in the highlands of New South Wales. 
Within two weeks he was on board the Italian 
steamer Salvator Rosa, heading toward Suez and 
freedom. The sea was calm and friendly, and he 
stood on deck, a slightly ludicrous figure in his 
thick collarless shirt, staring at the golden water 
as though it were a fire, a background for fantasy. 
He was not dreaming at all, since he had nothing 
to dream about. He had no imagination about the 
unknown. Even in the office, gazing at the empty 
map, he had thought only of the emptiness, not 
of imaginary landscapes. Reality had been too 
ferocious for him ever to ignore it, even as an 
escape. The sun had never been so hot, and it 
induced an exquisite drowsiness, the voluptuous 
sense of well-being which dogs express when they 
find a particularly satisfactory undulation in the 
ground and blink half-blindly, waiting for sleep to 
overwhelm them. Jifi was as happy as he had 
ever been. At the same time, he could never roll 
up his sleeves because of that number branded 
on his arm, a relic of the Nazis’ administrative 
efficiency. 

He did not talk to the other immigrants. There 


were Italians, Hungarians, Germans — you could 
never tell who was who. Safer to keep quiet. 
If he bumped into someone, he apologized inaudi- 
bly, or if a passenger held open one of the heavy 
doors for him, he muttered his thanks under his 
breath. The last thing he wanted was to become 
involved with some other Czech and wallow in all 
the bleak miseries, all the premature homesickness 
of weaker spirits leaving their habits behind them. 
He wanted to be alone. 

In Aden he bought a silly black pillow, his first 
purchase in years. Stitched on it in colors alter- 
nately electric and bilious were a snow-capped 
peak, its reflection in some uncertain water, a 
minaret, and a pine tree on a slope. “Souvenir of 
Aden.” He had begun to build a home. _ 


Gon was much larger than he had thought, 


and he was both disappointed and frightened. 


Loneliness gripped him as his eye took in the sky 
line and his ear the traffic, the mumble of indus- 
try. Still, he did not stay there long but was soon 
on his way to the town of Billiwoonga in a large 
modern coach. His new land was strange, with its 
reckless majesty, its great green sweep, flecked 
with light and shade as the pregnant clouds passed 
in an endless procession from horizon to horizon. 

Although the landscape was inanimate, it 
seemed to be in continuous motion. Billiwoonga, 
proudly marked on the map in somewhat heavier 
type than some of the surrounding towns, turned 
out to be a casual agglomeration of houses in the 
modern suburban style, reminiscent of married 
officers’ quarters on some remote air base. There 
was a Gothic church which might have wandered 
straight from a sad, misty section of London; a 
sparse little war memorial with one or two names 
on it remembered by the tiny bundles of flowers 
in its shadow; a row of shops; a long, low building 
boasting a wrought-iron arcade with tethering 
posts, proudly called the Royal Antipodes Hotel; 
and a very new construction in the contemporary 
bus station manner, where ex-servicemen could 
congregate, drink beer, play table tennis, and 
reminisce. Only the main street was tarred, and 
that only for a hundred yards or so beyond the 
town limits on either side. 

The work on the hydroelectric scheme was 
tough, but the pay was good by any standards. 
He was perhaps a little old for some of its rigors, 


but the physical effort made him forget his trou-’ 


bles, and it was good to fall asleep out of sheer 
weariness. It was the weekends he dreaded. This 
was not like the ship; there was no chance of 
escaping comradeship here. There was not evén a 
chance of avoiding other Czechs, and soon an un- 
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reasoning homesickness began to bewilder him, 
a longing for a country which had only vaguely 
been his home, and then under oppressive circum- 
stances. 

It was a clash of lonelinesses which brought him > 
and Ida together. She was a blonde girl well into 
the years of established spinsterhood who served 
powerful tea out of not too clean cups in the Anzac 
Café, a wooden shed which was cheerful enough, 
in a slightly desperate way, to emphasize the deso- — 
lation outside. The blondeness of Ida was not of 
the kind that people are born with, and her skin 
was clogged with powder, which suggested a de- 
termined counterattack against the callousness of 
time and the brutality of nature. Her powerfully 
aquiline nose and the watery blue eyes set comi- 
cally low gave her-an air of some German prince- 
ling connected vaguely to international royalty 
at the turn of the nineteenth century. On the 
other hand, isolated from her head and stridently 
unmusical voice, her body was full and generous, 
as Jiri noticed whenever the copious bosom shud- 
dered over his table. He found it more and more 
difficult to concentrate on the slender menu. 

_She was not unmoved by his attentions. Often 
she would shoot a glance of studied negligence in 
the direction of this miserable little fellow with 
eyes the color of dry stones, who was too shy to 
raise his voice in ordering his tea. His smile was 
pleasant though, .and she liked his walk as he came 
in, the underslung, jaunty walk of a light man of 
unexpected strength. The back of his neck had 
never grown up. It was young and defenseless 


and undernourished. 


After a while, the little smiles, the hesitations 
over the choice of food, the awkward jokes about 
his bad English became a habit, and before long 
they left the café together. He knew from experi- 
ence when the place closed, and he consequently 
went for his supper later and later. One day they 
found themselves on the pavement side by side. 
It was dark, and she put her arm through his. 
After a few yards they kissed, both more astonished 
than passionate. They had both given up hope 
so long ago. 

She lay beside him in her narrow bed, and all 
her being was alive, craving, warm. When he 
closed his eyes, he knew that the most beautiful 
woman in the world was his and that he was the 
most desirable of men. The illusion of perfection 
has many levels, and, being an illusion, it is obedi- 
ent to the mind. 

The romance did not last long. They were too 
old to spend much time dragging a ration of con- 
ventional poetry out of the moon’s presence on a 
night too cold for kissing. It was too late in life 
for them to excite each other with the suggestive 
words of popular songs, those prefabricated bits of 
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utility seduction, pumped out around the clock 
by radio, the people’s Casanova. For them were 
the moments of pleasant indolence snatched 
around a fire, the crackle of a newspaper, the 
impact of teacup and saucer, the song of the kettle, 
the feeling that they had known each other a long 
time, since youth perhaps — security. Being a 
woman, however, and a big woman at that, Ida 
soon began to exercise those driving and some- 
times sinister qualities which her sisters Messalina 
and Delilah and Lady Macbeth had put to effec- 
tive use in more ample periods of history. Al- 
though both she and Jifi had so recently been 
forcibly content with mere survival, she took their 
new-found luck for granted much more quickly 
than he dared to and began to tell him that work 
on the hydroelectric scheme was beneath his 


dignity. 


“But the money good,” he would remonstrate, 
“sixty Owstralian pound a veek!” 

‘“You’re better than a mere laborer” was her 
reply, always uttered with absurd yet dangerous 
passion. “You got class. Look at those sensitive 
hands of yours. You goin’ to spend your life in 
that crook tunnel now you’ve got me? Another 
Itie was blown to bits only last Friday, nice young 
fellow with a lovely singin’ voice. Small wonder 
the money’s good — the work’s dangerous. No, 
Georgie, you’ve got responsibilities now, and it’s 
time you was your own master.” 

What did she mean? He gazed at his hands and 
saw nothing particularly sensitive there — ten 
spatulate fingers culminating in corrugated nails. 
He must remember to clean them. Without argu- 
ments, he could only repeat, “Money good.” 

“Listen,” she said softly, altering her feminine 
tactics with the grace of a locomotive, “‘you 
know Aldo Zenoni. He started work in the tunnel 
like all the other new Australian boys. Then he 
began patching clothing torn at work. They’d 
all come to him. He’d do a dinkum job, you see. 
Then one day he got married to an Irish girl, local 
girl. She gave him the confidence he was Jackin’. 
That’s what wives are for. He left the tunnel and 
set up shop. Now he’s got the Venezia dress and 
men’s wear store in Billiwoonga, with a branch in 
Canberra selling sweaters to the embassies.” 

“Yeah, that’s one case,” replied Jifi, miserably. 

“One case? You seen them six-wheel trucks 
goin’ around with that man’s name on the door, 
that Polish man whose name nobody can pro- 
nounce? The biggest haulage contractor for miles. 
How did he start? In the tunnel. Kept his eyes 
open. Noticed there was a transport shortage. 
Started with one pre-war truck. Now he’s got 
thirty, brand-new. Or take the Germans. They 
stick together, like the Jews. Old Heidelberg 
Cordial factory, Otto’s Delicatessen, K. K. Dry 


Cleaning, the new garage on the corner of Snowy 
River Street and Imperial Way, the one that 
handles the Volkswagen —-they’re all German- 
owned, and the owners all came over to work on 
the tunnel. It’s only no-hopers who go on working 
up in the mountains. *Cause they make good 
money, but what they got to do with it? They 
come down here of a weekend with fifty, sixty, 
seventy quid in their pockets, and they go look- 
in’ for women. There aren’t any. Men outnum- 
ber women ten to one in Billiwoonga. You’re 
lucky to have got me, you are. They get shickered, 
fight, and go back to the tunnel of a Monday 
dead-broke. I tell you, Georgie, them alecks from 
the tunnels got a lot of money to spend. That’s 
why the smarties stay in town and open up shop. 
There’s prosperity when you’ve got a lot of men 
loaded with money and nothin’ to spend it on.” 

There was no answer to this. It was true. 

One day she added a curious note to her usual 
catalogue of temptations, saying, “Pl have to get 
you in with the Germans; ‘they’re the hardest 
workers.” 

Jiři had been in with the Germans before and 
had no desire to renew the experience, but when 
he talked, she no longer listened. She had a friend, 
a little younger than herself but quite as homely, 
a girl who had also braved the distant provinces 
in an unconscious search for men with less dis- 
criminating tastes. This person, whose name was 
Floss, had married one of the German colony of 
Billiwoonga, a Herr Willi Schumacher, now Mr. 
Bill Shoemaker, an enterprising immigrant who 
had founded a radio repair shop, to which he had 
added a sporting goods shop and even a small fac- 
tory manufacturing carbonated beverages. 

It was not long before the ambitious Ida had 
talked the head off Floss and even succeeded in 
penetrating the wary defenses of Bill Shoemaker. 


‘Her idea was a restaurant which would be run 


by Jiri and herself on a partnership basis with the 
Shoemakers. 

“I don’t like to stick my neck out in a business 
I don’t know,” said Bill in his curious accent, half 
Australian, half North German. 

“Did you know the radio repair business when 
you went into it??? asked Ida with her usual fire. 

“F was knowing how to mend a radio.” 

“Did you know about huntin’ rifles and games 
of Scrabble and plastic dinghies?” 

“Rifles, yes.” 

“And did you know about fizzy lemonades and 
all those crook drinks you put out? Well, I do 
know about the caterin’ business, and, as for 
Georgie, he worked in a sausage factory back in 
Czecho-slavia where he came from. You’ve got a 
Syrian coffeehouse in Billiwoonga, a Yugo-thing 
one, an Itie one, and not one German one, al- 


though you’re the biggest group of new Aussies in 
town. A disgrace, I call it!” 

“What a woman!” cried Bill with a chuckle, 
while Floss looked at her friend with more than a 
trace of jealousy. 


Waen Jiři and Ida were married, Bill was best - 


man, and the reception afterwards was held in 
the newly painted shell of the Rhinegold Res- 
taurant. It was a day of elation, although Jifi 
felt, every time he looked at Bill, that he had seen 
him somewhere before. The memory was not 
unpleasant; on the contrary, Bill had a rather 
agreeable face, a long turned-up nose, twinkling 
blue eyes, hair with a tendency to curl, and a huge 
mouth, which was always eager to smile. He was 
ever ready with a proverb for a given situation, 
’ but he chose well from his vast compendium of 
platitudes, and this extreme quickness on the draw 
with the correct folksy comment gave his person- 
ality a twist of irony which removed him from the 
body of struggling mankind. It was as though he 
saw and studied the paradoxes of existence from a 
point of vantage, and that inspired confidence. 
Jiři admired such a man. 

“T toast our new partners, George and Ida, or 
should I say, Ida and George Pollen?” said Bill, 
raising his glass of Australian champagne; and, 
holding up a hand to silence the enthusiastic clap- 
ping, he went on. “I welcome the fact that Billi- 
woonga, the home for so many from us, will at last 
have a proper German-—Czech—Central European 
restaurant of quality, where you can gather in an 
evening and enjoy Bratwurst, Königsberger Klopse, 
Kasseler Kippenspehr, and all the other dishes we 
remember and love from our home towns. We 
will give you quality with value, service with 
smiles, and I know I can trust you to give us your 
patronage. I now call upon Mr. Victor Ludlow 
to propose the toast of the newlyweds.” 

Mr. Victor Ludlow, who had arrived in Sydney 
Witold Lubomirski from Lwów, made an eloquent 
speech about the George Pollens, describing them 
as symbols of the new Australia, which was rising 
like a phoenix from the conflagration of European 
despair, and pictures were taken in profusion by 
Mr. Bernie Peters, who was born Bratislav Petro- 
sevic in Zagreb. Ida found it intensely romantic 
to be treated as an immigrant, and late in the day 
she attempted a drunken Serbian folk dance to the 
accompaniment of an accordion, a fife, and two 
soupspoons used as castanets. There were tears in 
many eyes as the party broke up. It had created a 
little intimacy, a little claustrophobia, in a land 
which so singularly lacked it. 

Business was good. It could hardly be otherwise. 
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The only problems were the weekend drunks and 
the licensing laws. Bill had been accorded a 
license for beer and wines, but the sale of hard 
liquor in the Rhinegold was prohibited. Still, 
the lonely would force their way in on Saturdays 
and Sundays, begging for drinks in their various 
languages, and it was not always easy to refuse 
them. Not to break the law could be bad for busi- 
ness. Nobody, except the police, cares for a spoil- 
sport. The Rhinegold could soon afford a three- 
piece orchestra, which droned through the clink of 
cutlery as orchestras do the world over, making 
conversation impossible for those who have it and 
sparing the necessity for conversation in those 
without it. 

As Monday was a slack day, Bill and George 
used to go hunting, like gentlemen in the Old 
World. It was on one of these jaunts that George 
told Bill of his feeling that they had met before. 

“Funny you should say that,” Bill replied. “I 
was having the same feeling. Were you spending 
much time in Sydney?” 

“One day.” 

“Ah, well, it couldn’t have been there.” 

There was a pause_as they scanned the horizon 
for ducks. 

“In Europe maybe?” George ventured. 

“I doubt it. I didn’t get about much. As soon as 
the war was over, I was packing my bags and 
come out here.” 

“During the war — ?” 

“No. No, it couldn’t be. Why, where were you 
to that time?” 

“Me? Oh,” Score sighed. 
to know?” 

“My motto is, Ask no questions, en be told 
no lies.” l 

“Pye nothing to hide,” said George. “I was in 
Auschwitz, Ravensbruck, Belsen, Dachau, Maut- 
hausen, and some others.” 

“Yowre not Jewish, are you?” asked Bill, raising 
his rifle to his shoulder. 

“No. Why?” 

“Most of them poor bastards ended up in the 
camps, at least so they tell to me.” 

“Oh, not only Jews.” 

“No? Well, I only go by what I’m told. That 
whole time I could have done without. Like 
pigs they were all behaving, everyone — we, the 
Allies. . . . I never think of it.” 

“Where were you in that time?” 

Bill brought down his rifle. “Me? Where you 
think? In the Army. Medical orderly. To Greece 
they sent me. And North Africa. The flies was 
worse than the enemy. Then I was getting out.” 

“Eow?”? 

“Ulcers.” 

“You had ulcers?” 


“You really want 
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Bill smiled. “No.” 

George looked at his friend in intense admira- 
tion. Even then he had the ne of a great 
industrialist. 

Bill said softly, ee are not spending your time 
helping out a doctor. without you learn something 
yourself.” 


|, was on a Friday that Ida announced she was 
pregnant. It was scarcely credible, and yet Dr. 
Chalkburner, who, as Dr. Kalkbrunner, had been 
a leading specialist in’ Szeged, was. categorical 
about it. Once again champagne was drunk, and 
George made a down payment on a small modern 
house. He also bought an American car, old but 
very large. His friend Bill gave him a magnificent 
hunting rifle when he heard the news. As George 
accepted the gift speechlessly, he racked his brains 
_ for all the kindnesses which he had ever known, 
trying to remember, trying to place his friend. ' 

The Rhinegold expanded. It now had nearly 
thirty tables. As Ida’s time drew near, extra help 
was hired. The standard dropped slightly, but 
people didn’t notice. It had been established as the 
elegant meeting place i in Billiwoonga. 

Then, one morning when George was already at 
work, stocktaking, the phone“rang. It was Dr. 
Chalkburner, who told him that Ida had been 
rushed to the local hospital and that there was 
nothing to worry about. 
mediately. Bill told him to close the restaurant 
and that he would meet him at the hospital. 

“We can’t afford close the restaurant just for 
this,” said George in the waiting room when Bill 
arrived. “Is Saturday, best day of the week.” 

“Listen, you’re not becoming a father every 
day,” replied Bill. “I remember when young 
John was being born I was near broke. I was 
only having the radio store then, and we wasn’t 
make too good a start, but I.shut the shop. As I 
was leaving to come to the hospital, a customer she 
arrived. I was turning her away.” 

“All the same — Saturday.” 

Bill laughed pleasantly. “If the child is being 
born in the next few minutes, we.can open the 
restaurant tonight. Don’t worry about it. Here, 
I bring a bottle of schnapps, the real German 
schnapps. We need it.” As they drank, George 
was overcome by- conflicting emotions, those of 
joy and an intense, inexplicable sorrow. He was 
. frightened for his wife. Everything in the waiting 
room was so functional, so workaday; the weather 
was nondescript. It was hardly a fitting back- 
. ground for a great, a fearful event. 

“What will you call it?” asked Bill. 

George was grateful for his tact. Bill seemed to 
understand the anguish in his friend’s heart, and 


George called Bill im- - 
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his words were like steppingstones over an abyss. 

“If it’s a girl, Ida. If is a boy, Malcolm.” 

“Why Malcolm?” asked Bill with genuine sur- 
prise. 

“I don’t know. Is a good name. So far from 
the names we know. When I think on my life, I 
not understand how I ever came to this position — 
almost a father, married, with a car and .house and 
a business. ‘Them. camps, they was end of the 
world —’ 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Bill, almost harshly, 
“but don’ t think of that now. In this Australia of 
ours, no one has a past, everyone has a future. I 
never don’t want to see Europe again. Iknow 
the food’s better, the workmanship is better. 
There’s more amusement, there is no licensing 
laws, but I want a future for my kids which is 
different from what I was knowing. By the time 
they is my age, this shall be a place worth living in, 
and God only knows what Europe shall be like.” 

“I ask to myself why we always is talk English 
to one other,” said George. “We is both speak 
German better.” 

Bill refused to go home for lunch, and as the 
afternoon wore on and the schnapps dwindled, the 
relationship between the two men became warmer 
than it had ever been. 

“I will never know how thank you, Bill.” 

: “I need no thanks. You are a good worker, and 
a good worker is a good partner, and to have both 
together is good business. We have good wives. 
They’re not beautiful, but beautiful wives. means 
trouble. Wives should be good cooks, good house- 
keepers, good mothers, good in bed. That’s all I 
am. asking.” 

“Everything good.” 

“Everything good,” echoed Bill. 

Just then the nurse came in and announced in a 
measured, air-hostess voice that it was a boy. 
Malcolm Pollen had entered the world and, more 
particularly, Australia. 


Ce would not hear of closing the res- 
taurant, and at seven o’clock it was open for din- 
ner and crowded. As the evening wore on, the 
usual drunks came in, begging for alcohol. Two 
in particular became obstreperous. One was Ger- 
man, the other a Czech. They banged the table 
and threatened to sing. They demanded that the 
three-piece orchestra play Lili Marlene. 

George tried to reason with one in Czech. It did 
no good. The Czech began to weep and said he 
was far from home. What did he want? Slivovitz 
—to remind him. Bill came up to the table. 
The German drunkenly began to run down Aus- 


tralia and demanded liquor. Anything they had, 


“Better give them some slivovitz in a coffee cup 
to keep them quiet,” said Bill softly. 

“When we serve them and‘ they start break up 
the place, we not able call police. We no license,” 
said George. 

“We’ll say they come in here drunk.” 

“O.K., if you say.” 

A moment later, Bill glanced across at the 
drunks from behind the cash register. They were 
no longer drunk but were writing surreptitiously 
on bits of paper. He looked at the service hatch 
and saw the waiter approaching with two coffee 
cups on a tray. He rushed through the tables to 
intercept the waiter, and, just before the latter had 
reached the drunks, he pushed the tray onto the 
floor, shouting, “You clumsy idiot, can’t you 
look what you doing?” 

George came up when he heard the noise 
saw Bill apologizing to the drunks. 

“Get hold of that cup on the floor,” said one 
drunk to the other, now cold-sober. 

Bill trod on the cups. 

George knew at once that the drunks were de- 
tectives from the 21 Division, a curious flying 
squad of agents provocateurs employed by the gov- 
ernment of New South Wales in order to cajole 
restaurateurs into breaking the licensing laws. 
Acting drunk was one of their most successful 
strategies, and they were not above using agents of 
various nationalities in order to play upon the 
patriotism and homesickness and, worse, kind- 
heartedness of the immigrant innkeeper. 

George could well imagine the kind of German 
or Czech who would leave his own country simply 
in order to become a policeman elsewhere. To 
him that was hardly the point of voluntary exile, 
but he knew. there were people in the world who 
felt lost outside a uniform or at least outside the 
strait jacket of authority. 

The German detective brusquely revealed his 
identity and demanded, in German, to examine 
the broken coffee cup. Bill went white with anger. 
He began shouting insults, also in German. A 
great vein, like a tree, rose and throbbed on his 
temple, For a moment, his fury seemed to spill over 
into epilepsy. The two detectives shouted back, 
and a few diners rose to add the weight of their 
opinions to the brawl. 

George had never heard Bill speak German be- 
fore, let alone shout it. Medical orderly? He saw 
a room full of naked people, men and women, 
some of transparent thinness, others bloated by 
hunger, and he smelled the odor of decomposition. 
The voice carried him back into the half-light, 
the white coats of the doctors, the parchment 
yellow of the naked flesh, the glint of glasses, the 
routine of the nightmare. Stout Dr. Tichte, load- 
ing his hypodermic dispassionately, swabbing with 


and 
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cotton wool, holding out his pudgy hands for 
implements. “Cough.” “Cough.” “Breathe.” 
“Deeper.” “Take him away.” ‘“Unusable.” A 
quiet, rational voice. And behind him, in brown; 
under a brown cap, shouting hysterically, a great 
vein, like a trée, throbbing on his temple, another 
man. “Stl stehen!” “‘Schweinel? ‘“‘Schweine!” 
“ Fudische Rassenschander!? 


A: THE shouting increased in volume, George 
tottered to the kitchen and vomited on the floor. 
Now he remembered his friend. When he got 
home, the house was empty. Ida was in the hos- 
pital, sléeping in her pain and contentment. He 
switched on the lights. It was too light. He 
switched them off. It was too dark. He opened 
the window. It was too cold. He opened another 
one and stared into the night. He was burning 
with fever. He must kill his partner, as a memorial 
to those who had died ‘uselessly. First, he must 
torture him. He played out the scene in his head 
a hundred times, perfecting it, polishing it. He 
saw Bill scream, cringe, beg for mercy in a hundred 
different ways. There would be no mercy. He 
would shoot him with his own gun, his present. 

There’s irony. i 

But why all these presents? Why had this savage 
been so kind to him? Could it be that he had 
developed some kind of conscience? Had Bill re- 
membered him when they had first met in Aus- 
tralia? Out of the millions who had passed through 
his hands in Mauthausen? Hardly. Even if he 
were only a symbol of contrition, however, it could 
be that good and evil were not equated in that un- 
happy heart and that he, George Pollen, had be- 
come the means by which Bill was able to look men 
in the face again. Nonsense. Bill had existed com- 
fortably and commercially in Billiwoonga for a 
long time without such help. l 

“In this Australia of ours, no man has a past, 
every man has a future.” How very convenient. 
It was made convenient by the Australians them- 
selves. He remembered the rumors around the ' 
International Refugee Organization in Vienna. 
America was hard to get into, even Canada in- 
sisted on a thorough screening, but Australia 
would take those rejected by the other two. Who 
could tell what venomous seeds had been scat- 
tered in the wilderness? 

The idea of murder gave him comfort, and he 
tried to sleep on the sofa. He dreamed, and his 
own shrieks awakened him. He looked at his 
watch. He had been asleep ten minutes. 

A distant cock crowed, and a dog barked some- 
where. He went out into the darkness and walked. 
He had no idea on which dirt road he was when 


"time in his life, a father in his late forties. 
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dawn broke, but suddenly, after a few moments of 
slate-gray sadness, a vast, trumpeting sun burst 
over the black trees and a market place of birds 
opened among the branches. The earth seemed to 
turn in her light sleep, and night died painlessly 
in a second. 

It was hot almost at once in the sun, cold in the 
shadows. He stared at this curious land, at the 
weird boulders which had been scattered over. the 
landscape during some prehistoric flatulence of 
the earth. The dying gum trees stood among the 
dead, white unburied corpses, the aftermath of 
battle. Mauthausen again. The piles of bodies. 
He wanted to kick himself. That was self-pity, 
overdramatization. The trees had died not out of 
malice but out of neglect, which was almost worse. 
They had been allowed to die; permission for them 
to die had been granted. And those still alive were 
waiting. 

He shuddered. Life was valuable, and every- 
thing mattered. Near his foot, a civilization of ants 
was building its empire, every bit as important 
as Australia, as Czechoslovakia, a microcosm, but 
none the less a world. The course of their labors 
took them over a large stone. They were building 
their hydroelectric scheme. He smiled slightly at 
the thought, then frowned as he realized that with 
one foot he could kill a squadron of them. He 
could do so easily, without remorse, since he 
could not communicate with them. A man can- 


- not feel affection for an ant. Life is imperfect. 


“Stell stehen!” “Schweine!” 

He was a father, for the first, doubtless the only, 
It was 
a day of considerable importance, of joy. And 
yet here he was contemplating revenge. Oh, what 
to do? He held his head in his cupped hands and 
suddenly yawned. He was tired. When you are 
at a loss, nature takes over, irreverently, mock- 
ingly. He walked slowly back to town, his hands 
in his pockets. 

If he broke the partnership, he would have to 
give up the house. By now he was probably too 
old for the tunnel. It would mean starting afresh, 
humbly. Was that fair for Ida or Malcolm? A 
new thought struck him. Could he have been 
mistaken about Bill? It was so long ago. He had 
heard so much shouting in his time. Voices resem- 
ble each other. They are bound to. Vocal chords 
have less range than faces, fewer possibilities for 
difference. In his heart, he knew there was no 
mistake. 

He would give the rifle back. A rifle, of all 
things, as a gift! How could he without explana- 
tion? Explanation would break up the partner- 
ship. He would either have to destroy utterly or 
to leave everything as it was. Ants, 
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Ten minutes later he was at home. He looked 
at his house, something where there had been 
nothing. Through the window he saw the cushion 
lying on the sofa, still dented where his head had 
been. “Souvenir of Aden.” He had started with 
that. He opened the front door. A pram stood 
in the entrance hall, new and gleaming. A price 
tag was still fixed to the axle. He heard a noise 
behind him. There, before the door, its tail wag- 
ging, its ears sharp, its eyes both generous and 
febrile, stood a red kelpie, one of-the multitude of 
stray dogs which infested Billiwoonga, chasing cars 
in the main street. 

George found these dogs a nuisance. 

“Don’t go away,” he said, and fetched it a 
large meal from the kitchen. 

At eleven o’clock he went to the restaurant, 
followed by the kelpie. Bill arrived shortly after- 
ward, haggard and furtive. 

“It shall mean a thirty-quid fine,” he said, “and 
there may be a charge for assault. Never mind, if 
I was having it over again, I would use the same 
language on those bastards.” 

“Those schweine,” said George in German. 

“Fa, ja, schweine. Schwe:nehunde,? replied Bill 
absently. 

George continued to talk German. 
Gestapo,” he said. l 

“Genau. Die selbe Mentalität. Dass die Aus- 
traltsche Regierung hier so etwas erlaubt!” 

“They exist everywhere,” said George, still in 
German, “the police and others. It’s not a ques- 
tion of uniform, it’s a question of mentality. Crea- 
tors and destroyers. Masters and slaves. An em- 
ployee can be a master, an employer a slave, just 
as a policeman can be a human being and a man 
you’d never suspect can be a policeman. It’s a 
question of mentality.” 

“I suppose there’s something in that,” mur- 
mured Bill, and then looked up suddenly with a 
hunted expression and asked, “Why are we talking 
German?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Force of habit, I suppose,” 
answered George. 

“Force of habit?” 

Bill blinked nervously, searching George’s face. 
Suddenly Bill was pathetic, so strong was his desire 
to be liked. Every gesture was a bribe — the rifle, 
the schnapps — the payment of a debt on the in- 
stallment system. 

“Force of habit. PH be back soon. I’m going to 
the bank.” 

“To the bank?” 

George left Bill looking after him through the 
restaurant window, and after a short visit to the 
bank he bought a bunch of flowers and walked to 
the hospital, still followed by the dog. 
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GRAMMAR 
IS OBSOLETE 


BY WILSON FOLLETT 


An author and editor who believes that English should be accurate, WILSON 


Fouuett here takes issue with Bergen Evans and his sister, Cornelia, for what 


he regards as their tolerance of sloppy American usage. Mr. Follett is now 


al work on a comprehensive and systematic book on grammatical usage. 


e scholarship, once an encouragement 
to the most exacting definitions and standards of 
workmanship, has for some time been dedicating 
itself to the abolition of standards; and the new 
rhetoric evolved under its auspices is an organized 
assumption that language good enough for any- 
body is good enough for everybody. We have 
come into a time when the ideals preached and, 
sometimes, practiced by exalted authority can 
only take shape in uses of English that are at best 
tolerable and at worst revolting. Such official 
pressure as is now put on the young learner is no 
longer in the direction of forcing him to ask himself 
whether his way of saying something could have 
been made better at a bearable cost — as, in a 
language so rich and various as ours, it generally 
could have. Everything now taught him concen- 
trates on the lowly question, Will it do at a pinch? 

For the handiest possible conspectus of what the 
new ideal is, one can do no better than to glance at 
a recent comprehensive manual of rhetorical prac- 
tice. A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage, 
by Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans, comes from 
authors of prestige and influence, one of them a 
university professor of English and conductor of a 
radio and television program devoted to questions 
of spoken and written usage, the other a writing 
consultant in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and a prize-winhing novelist. 
The reason for turning to this 570-page, 600,000- 
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word volume is not that its publisher proclaims it 
to be “up-to-date, complete, authoritative’? — an 
assertion of three attributes inherently unattain- 
able by any such work compiled. by mortals — 
but rather that it is declared with strict accuracy 
to be “based on modern linguistic scholarship.” 
It is essentially a popularization of findings about 
modern English arrived at and promulgated by 
contemporary philologists, semanticists, virtuosos 
of historical and descriptive (as opposed to pre- 
scriptive) grammar and morphophonetics, and 
learnedly implacable assailants of the discarded 
idea that to speak or write well means hard work, 
the taking of sometimes painful thought, the 
constant rejection of labor- and thought-saving 
alternatives, and the practice of canons that are 
mastered only by arduous self-cultivation and 
discipline. 

The Evanses manage to convey, along with 
many shrewd discriminations and salutary warn- 
ings often very engagingly phrased, an overall 
impression that acceptable usages are arrived at 
by a process about as automatic as breathing; that 
to torment oneself with questions of better and not 
so good is to be a seeker after gratuitous trouble 
and, what is worse, a purist; and that the way to 
attain effective expression is to keep our ears open, 
bank on our natural and inescapable linguistic 
inheritance, and cultivate an English that will 
make us indistinguishable from the ostensibly 
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educated surrounding majority. Let us see where 
anyone will come out if he accepts and applies the 
combination of what these authors recommend, 
what they defend or condone, and what they do 
themselves. He will come out speaking and writing 
an American English faithfully represented by the 
scattering that follows: 

“Ask whoever you see.” “He had as much or 
more trouble than I did.” “He works faster than 


me”; “he is taller than me.” ‘“‘More unique.” . 
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“Different than.” “The reason is because... . 
“I can’t imagine it being him.” “Lets you and 
I”; “lets you and me.” “Bob as well as Frank 
were there.” “Neither D. nor A. are at home”; 
‘neither he nor J are timid”; “either of them are 
enough to drive a man to distraction”; “neither of 
them had their tickets”; “I do not think either of 
them are at home”; “each carried their own 
pack”; “each of the men were willing to con- 
tribute.’ ‘Every member brings their own 
lunch”; “either the boy or the girl left their book.” 
“I cannot help but think.” ‘“‘Nobody was killed, 
were they?” “Less than three.” “If one loses his 
temper.” “We did not find a one.” “The sheriff 
with all his men were at the door.” ‘‘Not one of 
them were listening.” “Some grammarians claim 
that this is not permissible.” “He allowed that we 
were. right.” “Refer back to.” “Back of” (be- 
hind). “Between each house’; “between every 
pause.” “He blamed it on me.” “I haven’t but a 
minute to spare.” “I don’t doubt but that you 
are surprised.” “Who did you see?” “Who are 
you looking for?” ‘‘Children whom we know are 
hungry.” ‘‘Everyplace”’; “anyplace”; “‘some- 
place”; “someway”; “‘noplace’’; “I have looked 
everyplace.” “It is not J who is angry.” “These 
_kind of men are dangerous.” “You don’t know 
Nellie like I do.” “It is you who will be blamed 
for it, not them.” “That’s her at the door now.” 
“A minimum of sufficiency.” “We most always 
go shopping on Saturday.” “Very amused.” 
“Overly cautious.” ‘‘Datas’; ‘“‘phenomenas”’; 
“much data”; “very little data”; “the data is now 
in.” “I asked him what was he doing.” “The 
rationale for his attack on the President.” “As 
regards.” “Somebody left their umbrella.” “I 
will get one someway.” “There will only be him 
left.” “Subsequent to his release from ’the Air 
Force he got a job with a commercial air line.” 
“A continuous use [of a word in a specified way] is 
vulgar.” “He went no further than Philadelphia.” 
“Neither of these reasons justify the use of the 
present tense.” “He failed, due to carelessness.” 
This little anthology could be several times 
multiplied from the same source; thus much will 
do to imply a general pattern. Some of the speci- 
mens are patently better, or less bad, than others. 
Say of the whole, if you wish: “Some of it might 
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be worse.”? There is no point in using a micro- 
scope on the gradations or on the merits of the 
arguments used to defend this locution or that. 
It is enough if we perceive —— as we cannot very 


‘well escape doing —— that collectively they define a 


stratum of diction that invites defense and seems 
to require it, one that it is now fashionable to de- 
fend with all the resources of specialized learning. 
No one could possibly contemplate any such hand- 
ful and then declare its components above chal- 
lenge and in no need of condoning; no one could 
associate them with an unremitting effort to dis- 
cover and to utilize the best that our common 
language is capable of. A collection of the same 
size could hardly vary much from this one if it 
deliberately set out to. specialize in the marginal, 
the dubious, the suspect. What it seems to repre- 
sent is the pattern of habits deliberately adopted 
by the educated when they set out to show that 
they are no better than anyone else, if as good. It 
goes to show the lengths to which we can carry 
conformism and the terror of being noticeable 
in a society that is (as Bierce said of the republic 
long before H. L. Mencken was heard of) daft 
with democracy and sick with sin. 

If anyone wanted to execute a piece of writing 
that would be from beginning to-.end the densest 
possible concentration of what the elder rhetori- 
cians classified as solecisms, he could hardly do 
better than to attune his prose to the dicta laid 
down in A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage. The book is an astute, artful, and tireless 
harvesting of whatever in American speech is 
barely tolerable to those who do not make a virtue 
of pushing either tolerance or intolerance. to 
pathological extremes. And it is a translation into 
practical advice of what the most erudite philolo- 
gists and lexicographers have for some time been 
telling us about the sources of health and vitality 
in our language. The great nuclear principle 
seems to be that we should speak and write not 
as well as we can learn how, but ignobly enough 
to escape notice. 


Now, a resort to this kind of first aid may result 
in some tactical advantage to the purveyor of in- 
surance or real estate, the chairman of a fund- 
raising: campaign, the soapbox orator, the candi- 
date for minor office. Even that-advantage can be 
doubted: there seems to be a fairly powerful 
undertow of envious popular respect for the man 
who uses language with easy distinction, provided 
that he does it in quiet assurance with no air of 
showing off or of spitting on his hearers to see if 
they can swim, as the rude old Yankee folk saying 
has it. An instance is the standing that ex-Gover- 


nor Adlai Stevenson seems to have with all classes 
of his fellow countrymen, whether they applaud 
his political opinions or not. But whatever the 
practical momentary advantages of slovenly dic- 
tion, what is its long-range bearing on education, 
on the language itself, on its literature? Will, say, 
two or three consecutive generations of calculated 
effort to speak and write without excellence en- 
hance the prospect of our producing an Irving, a 
Hawthorne, a Melville, a Henry James, a How- 
ells, a Sarah Orne Jewett, a Willa Cather? Or 
will it tend to blight that prospect? Did the virtue 
of English prose, from Sir Thomas Browne and 
the King James translators to Bernard Shaw, come 
out of the acceptance of language on the per- 
missive or lowest-common-denominator basis — 
out of a preoccupation with what was tolerable, 
what could barely be endured in default of better? 

Is it not one of the shames of modern scholarship 
that it has so little to say for what is really good, 
what is best, and so much to say for what is 
merely allowable or defensible? Scholarship is 
trying, of course, to discount the factor of taste 
as nonscientific; but is it scientific to discount it? 
Taste is the faculty of criticism, the faculty of in- 
telligent choice; and to it belongs the last word 
about any given use of language. After all, the 
argument from usage carries only a permissive 
force, not a mandatory one. Even if it were 
possible to prove an overwhelming preponderance 
for “He failed, due to carelessness” and “You 
don’t know Nellie like I do,” the proof could mean 
only that one may use these expressions without 
being condemned. There would be nothing to say 
that anyone has to use them, and all of us would 
still have the freedom of “His failure was due to 
carelessness” or “‘Carelessness caused him to fail” 
and “You don’t know Nellie as I do” or “the way 
I do,” which will never raise any problems or 
any eyebrows. 

Nobody is under compulsion to like a construc- 
tion just because it exists or to use it if he does not 
like it. This is a principle that applies equally to 
present and to past usages. We have the whole 
range of linguistic resources at our disposal; 
and there is no virtue in flirting with ways of ex- 
pression that we think dubious or inferior when 
there are alternative ways — as there always are — 
to which no exception can be taken. The forma- 
tion of any style, even a bad one, is an affair of 
constant acceptances and rejections; and everyone 
has to lean on his own taste for acceptance of the 
better and rejection of the worse. 


1- discussion of, usage was probably never 
shrouded in more fog than it is now. Those who 
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want to fling wide the gates to all manner of 
laxity maintain firmly that change is the great in- 
escapable law, that the only criterion is what peo- 
ple are doing with language now, and they can find 
no words severe enough for resistance to change, 
especially when resistance takes the form of quot- 
ing classic sources; but if they can unearth in 
Chaucer or Wycliffe or Donne or Hazlitt some 
parallel to whatever change is being resisted, 
they cite it as if it settled the matter forever. 
Whether the use cited was typical or exceptional 
in that author is a question not raised; it is enough 
that the passage exists. The Evanses give us a 
list of twenty authors, Shakespeare to Maugham 
— a list as easily extended back to Chaucer — 
who use ke as a conjunction, but there is no 
attempt to show that any one of them regularly 
or even frequently used it so. A dictionary that 
illustrates a secondary meaning with a quotation 
may, for all we can tell, be using the only known 
occurrence of the word in that sense. 

The radical, the innovator, the grammatical 
iconoclast and libertine is ready to beat down all 
opposition as tradition-bound and ridiculously 
conservative, but he is equally ready to demon- 
Strate that whatever is objected to has been Eng- 
lish for four or five hundred years. Both forms of 
argument are supposed to be unanswerably crush- 
ing. If some locution now current defies a past 
consensus, so much the worse for the past; but at 
the same time any locution ever written by a good 
writer is 2ps6 facto attack-proof, and if a precedent 
can be adduced for anything, however shabby, 
the case is closed. 

Actually not everything ever written by a good 
writer, or even by quite a number of good writers, 
is good, any more than everything ever written 
by a bad writer is bad. Every good writer has 
committed himself at one time or another to prac- 
tices without which he' would have been a better 
writer. It is our privilege to pick and choose, alike 
from the superior and the inferior, alike from the 
past and the present. For the winnowing of the 
past we have the guidance of perspective in addi- 
tion to taste; for the present, taste alone has to suf- 
fice. For taste there is no substitute, nor is there 
any excuse for not using as much of it as we have. 
The unexpressed excuse that underlies most re- 
fusals to use it is the delusive feeling that every 
demolition of a barrier, old or new, is a freeing 
of the language from needless restraints and a 
further emancipation of its users. 

What is overlooked is that language and its users 
grow by restraints, too. Especially in a time when 
looseness of many kinds is a dominant fashion, it 
may be salutary to cultivate a tightness and exacti- 
tude not customarily demanded. Linguistic re- 
sources are expanded not only by the seizing of new 
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liberties as fast as they become available but also 
by the rejection of liberties that may be only li- 
cense. A writer is not alone what he writes; he is 
likewise everything that he will not write because 
he finds it not good enough, and his power may be 
as much a function of his renunciations as of his 
self-indulgences. The libertarians will pity him 
as self-deprived and call his austerity a crotchet, 
but he and we are the gainers by his discrimina- 
tions, and the language may be the loser by the 
indiscrimination of the loose constructionist. 

In no domain is there a clearer illustration of 
the power of negative choice than in the domain of 
diction. Good writing has always been marked, 
and is marked today, by selection of words for 
their central and not their peripheral meanings. 

A word, particularly an abstract word, has a core 
of meaning from which it gradually spreads over 
associated meanings, perhaps in several direc- 
tions, until it overlaps words that have likewise 
spread out from entirely different, possibly remote 
centers. 

The liberalistic view now regnant ranks all such 
extensions as improvements of language, all as 
equally good. But the fine writer or speaker is 
habitually aiming at bull’s-eyes, not at general 
target areas, and he does not care for the idea of 
shelling the woods with language. His dictionary 
gives apparent as one synonym of evident, and vice 
versa, but he still finds an important kind of in- 
tegrity in applying apparent to the thing that 
seems to be so whether it is or not and in saving 
endent for that which both seems to be and is so. 
Infer once meant exactly what zmply means now — 
it is generally, perhaps always, so used in the 
seventeenth-century plays of John Ford — but the 
two words have developed a clear differentiation 
whereby imply goes with the transmitting end and 
infer with the receiving end of the same process of 
deduction; smoke implies fire, but when you smell 
smoke you infer fire. It is a clear loss, not a gain, 
when we ignore the differentiation in such sen- 
tences as these from the best-selling murder story 
of the decade: “The defense is trying to infer that 
the prosecution is trying to conceal something.” 
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“And surely you do-not mean to infer that it would 
be an unjust verdict if X. were acquitted on the 
ground of temporary insanity?” Jnfer is being so 
chronically abused by many who should know 
better that lexicography no longer quite sees what 
to do with it, but a decent writer sees, and he is 
well aware that the widespread confusion makes 
the English vocabulary not richer, but poorer. 
True, “language grows,”’ as Greenough and Kit- 
tredge said in 1901, “by the felicitous misapplica- 
tion of words”; but there is no profit to be had 
out of misapplication per se, without the felicity — 
a reservation that brings us straight back to the 
necessity of taste. 

The obvious and growing indifference of many 
publishing houses to hundreds or. thousands of such 
distinctions as those illustrated cannot be called 
one of the more gladdening signs of the times. 
No practicing editor of any great competence ever 
sees a book manuscript for which he could not do 
appreciable favors if he had a free hand and time, 
and ninety-nine of any hundred published books 
could have profited by good offices that they never 
received. But these phenomena, depressing as they 
are, seem not quite so shocking as the latter-day 
hospitality of the very learned to every popular 
usage that volunteers to make the language more 
fuzzy, inarticulated, and fumbling. 

What steadily preoccupies everyone fit to be 
called a writer is the possibility of improving 
everything in his work that is improvable. In no 
other way can he contribute his much or his little 
to the effectiveness of language as an instrument 
of precision combined with power. The linguistic 
scholarship that impedes and discourages where 
it might help him is operating beneath its privi- 
lege, not to say beneath its obligation. Let those 
who choose define usage as what a swarm of folk 
say or write by reason of laziness, shiftlessness, or 
ignorance; the tenable definition is still what the 
judicious do as a result of all that they can muster 
of conscious discrimination. It is time we had a 
philosophy of usage grounded in the steadfast 
conviction that the best, whether or not we have 
it in us to attain it, is not too good to be aspired to. 
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I, My school days, whenever progress bogged 
down in the classroom, it was the pupil who took 
the rap. Today it is the teacher. Since Johnny 
shows such a remarkable interest in baseball 
statistics and guided missiles, it stands to reason 
that his enthusiasm could be equally aroused by 
trigonometric functions and French irregular 
verbs, if only those subjects were presented in the 
right way. This pleasing habit of blaming the 
teacher is even applied retroactively. “I’ve never 
cared much for history,” candidly admits a charm- 
ing ignoramus over a cocktail. “It must be the 
way I was taught at school. All those dates!” 

If the teacher attempts to defend himself, it is 
pointed out that Russian students show avid 
curiosity over the most unpromising subjects. 
Obviously the quality of teaching behind the Iron 
Curtain 1s something unknown to the West. Or 
can it be that the Russian student’s ardor is so 
intense that the wettest of academic wet blankets 
cannot quench it? Whatever the reason, the 
popular belief that American youngsters value 
learning not for its own sake but as a means to an 
end, the college degree being regarded as a kind 
of key to commercial success or social distinction, 
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As the head of the English Department of St. Bernard's 
School in New York, Humeurey Fry has occasionally 
felt the probing of inquiring young minds, as his 
account will show. Readers who enjoy his humor are 
directed to his satirical novel, IF THE CAP FITS, pub- 


lished by John Day -a year ago. 


is widespread and growing. It is with the object 
of puncturing this myth that I introduce the 
reader to Perkins, an American student whose 
curiosity, differing only in degree from that of the 
average run of his classmates, is as boundless as it 
is disinterested. 

The scene is my classroom; the subject, English 
history. Perkins has the floor. 

“Did Charles the Second have fourteen chil- 
dren, sir, as the book says?” l 

“Yes, Perkins. Give or take a child, that is.” 

“But that’s five more than Queen Victoria, 
sir,” 

“Assuredly, Perkins.” 

“How is it that none of them came to the 
throne? Did they all die first, like Queen Anne’s 
children?” 

“No, Perkins. Most of them survived their 
father, just as those who were born before 1665 
survived the Plague. And, speaking of the Plague, 
Samuel Pepys, the eminent diarist, has left us a 
vivid account — what is it, Perkins?” 

“You haven’t answered my question, sir. Ac- 
cording to the law of primogeniture, the eldest son 
should succeed to the throne, followed by his 
heirs, if any, followed by —” 

“Yes, yes, of course. But those, er, offspring of 
Charles were not the children of the Queen.” 

‘Catherine of Braganza, sir? Not her children?” 

“No, Perkins.” 

“Then, exactly whose children were they?” 

“Exactly, Perkins?” 

“Exactly, sir.” 

“It doesn’t always do to be too exact in these 
matters. There are more rewarding fields of re- 
search for the student who wishes to preserve a 
sense of historical values. For instance, the decline 
of the royal power under the Stuarts, foreshadowed 
by the betrayal of Strafford and Clarendon by the 
two Charleses respectively. What a wealth of —” 

“But, sir. How can you justify inexactitude in 
any field of historical research?” 

There is no sidetracking Perkins when it comes 
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to personalities. He-ferrets out the secrets of the 
most inconsequential characters and stores them 
in the attic of his mind. When he has you on the 
historical ropes, you can only hang on in the hope 
that you will be saved by the bell. In most cases 
I frankly admit ignorance and refer Perkins to the 
encyclopedia. 

“Lers consult ‘the useful book that knows.’ 
That’s Browning, by the way. ‘Mr. Sludge the 
Medium.’ Or is it ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’?” 

“I suppose it doesn’t do to be too exact about 
Browning, sir.” 

“On the contrary, Perkins, I think one should 
be as exact as possible. I therefore suggest that 
you verify the quotation in your spare time, as 
well as clear up the little question’ you raised 
yesterday about Brunswick’s fated chieftain.” 

This is, of course, hitting below the belt, but in 
the eyes of the class I have scored a point, and as 
for Perkins, he is delighted to pursue his favorite 
pastime with the express approval of authority. 

I have to admit that Perkins has done much to 
extend my acquaintance with the byways of his- 
tory. Take this Brunswick character. For years I 
have been as familiar as the next fellow with 
Byron’s stanzas on “The Eve of Waterloo.” For 
the benefit of the next fellow but one, let me quote 
the relevant stanza: 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear. 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quéll; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


Until Perkins came along, my knowledge of 
the Brunswicks was confined to what these nine 
lines tell us. I had accepted the epithet “fated” as 
a kind of label, like “Tiger” Jones or “‘Slammin’ ” 
Sammy Snead, which tell you “all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know” of the character 
labeled. I flattered myself that I had a pretty 
vivid picture of a romantic young misanthrope 
brooding over his father’s death in the “windowed 
niche,” until, goaded into furious action by the 
supercilious smiles of the young bucks at the ball, 
he made a mad dash for the battlefield, which he 
sensed by a sort of prophetic instinct — aided, of 
course, by the sound of the guns — would turn out 
to be the little village of Waterloo. (In my day in 
Flanders, just a hundred years later, we had to 
report to our units, but in the Napoleonic wars 
the army men were apparently spared this kind of 
red tape.) As for the elder Brunswick, I pictured 
him lying in a bloodstained coffin and let it go at 
that. 


Forestalling, for once, the searching questions of 
the.insatiable. Perkins, I had put in a little spade- 
work on the Brunswicks before introducing the 
class to Byron’s lines. (This didn’t prevent me 
from allowing Perkins to do his own digging.) I 
soon discovered what I had been vaguely aware of 
throughout, that the -Duchess of Richmond’s 
famous ball had taken place on the eve of Quatre 
Bras, not of Waterloo, and it was into this field, or 
crossroads, that Brunswick Junior rushed and 
foremost fighting fell. Blame, by the way, for the 
inaccuracy must rest with the compilers of popular 
anthologies” of poetry; Byron never headed his 
stanzas “The Eve of Waterloo.” 
= And what about Brunswick Senior and the 
bloody bier? It turns out that he was wounded 
mortally — if you can call it that — in 1806 at the 
battle of Auerstadt but remained with the armies 
in the field, being carried, apparently, around on a 
stretcher for a full month before succumbing to the 
effects of his wounds and the rigors of the cam- 
paign. So much for the mental Spreng I had 
Bienes from Byr on. 


Nov, it so happens that I have friends who 
teach on a much higher level than mine, profes- 
sional historians full of recondite lore, authors of 
learned treatises designed to bestow prestige on the 
colleges that employ them, though to the neglect 
of the students they are paid to teach; the kind 
who say empathy when they mean sympathy and 
recondition when they mean repair. There was a 
time when I used to consult some of these friends 
on factual history, but they had a way of putting 
me out of my depth which I found discouraging. 
The conversation would go something like this: 

Fry. “By the way, old boy, would you mind 
giving me the dope on Brunswick’s fated chief- 
tain? Byron’s account is tantalizingly meager, 
and I wondered —” 

PROFESSIONAL HisTrorian. “Yes, of course. But 
the really interesting member of that clan was the 
man behind the scenes in the early days of the 
League of Augsburg. Descended from a cadet 
branch of the family, he has been largely ignored 
by the Bavarian school.” 

Fry. “Sounds fascinating, but at the moment I 
happen to be more interested in the Eve of Water- 
loo man.” 

P. H. “Ah, that’s because you’ve never met the 
League of Augsburg man. There’s scope there for 
a really penetrating biography. Given the proper 
empathy, that is. With all the spare time you 
have, you might —” 

Fry. “I’m afraid all my spare time goes in keep- 
ing up with Perkins.” 





P. H. “Who's Perkins?” 

Fry. “One of my students. His research quo- 
tient is colossal.” 

P. H. (glancing at watch), “That reminds me. 
I have research to do on my comparative study of 
Zulu and Polynesian eroticism. I must hurry 
along.” 

Sometimes the question would be a scientific 
one, but my professional friends proved equally 
evasive. Thus: 

Fry. “Is there any truth in the theory that, in 
order to compensate for the beard they can’t grow, 
women have an extra layer of skin which enables 
them to stand higher degrees of temperature in 
their baths?” 

PROFESSIONAL SCIENTIST. “In their baths?” 

Fry. “Yes. I speak from hearsay, of course. 
But I have noticed that, in peeling eggs that have 
been boiling for four minutes —” 

P. S. “Oh, I see. Well, there’s more than one 
school of thought among dermatologists. It would 
be idle to deny that certain differentials exist, 
though at present still in the exploratory stage. 
To me, however, the most significant distinctions 
between the sexes — ” 

Fry. “Yes, I’ve figured those out for myself. 
Thanks just the same.” 

On one occasion I had a little problem about 
cattle which any farmer should have been able to 
solve in his sleep. The expert I consulted was not 
content to call himself an agriculturist, or even 
agriculturalist; he was a professor of agronomy. 
After some desultory conversation on crop rota- 
tion, I posed my question: 

Fry. “Is there anything to the theory that 
cows lie down when it’s going to rain and stand up 
when it’s going to be fine, and vice versa?” 

PROFESSOR OF AGRONOMY. “Well, there are at 
least two schools of thought on that subject.” 

Fry (in satirical vein). “So I’ve observed — 
among cows as well as experts.” 

P. or A. (ignoring, or possibly unaware of, 
satirical vein). “Precipitation, you see, takes us 
back to Thales, whose theory Pindar had in mind 
when he called water the best of things. Newton, 
on the other hand, held. .. .” 

By recalling an urgent engagement, I was merci- 
fully spared whatever it was that Newton held. 
Possibly an apple. 

It is sometimes hard to escape the conclusion 
that, when it comes to the byways of learning, the 
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expert can be as broken a reed as the layman. It 
would be unworthy to suggest that he does not 


really know, but he does show a decided prefer- 


ence for discussing some peripheral issue. Even 
that expert in words, Robert Louis Stevenson, 


_ writes: “I still remember that emphyteusis is not a 
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disease, nor stillicide a crime.” Notice the negative 
attitude. He does not tell us what these words 
mean; he merely assures us that he knows what 
they do not mean. It is true we never asked him, 
so I suppose we cannot accuse him of being really 
evasive. But what was all right for Stevenson 
addressing his young men and maidens from the 
safe distance of the printed page is no good to a 
man who has to confront Perkins daily in the 
classroom. Hence the hours of research I have put 
into brushing up on my byways. I can now 
answer all but the most-searching questionnaire 
on, znter alia, the following: 


1. The Scian and the Teian muse. (Byron 
again.) 

2. The historical authenticity of Shelley’s 
Ozymandias. 


3. The geographical ditto of Coleridge’s sacred 
river Alph. 

4. The Babylonian woe of Milton. 

5. Browning’s Colenso. (“And Colenso’s words 
have weight.’’) 

6. The identity of Alciphron and Arisbe in this 
stanza from Swinburne’s “Dolores”: 


On thy bosom though many a kiss be, 
There are none such as knew it of old. 
Was it Alciphron once or Arisbe, 

Male ringlets or feminine gold, 

That thy lips met with under the statue, 
Whence a look shot out sharp after thieves 
From the eyes of the garden-god at you 
Across the fig-leaves? 


7. Who fished the murex up? (Browning again.) 

8. Saxo Grammaticus. (Who fished him up?) 

Just the same, you can only brush up on by- 
ways; you cannot comb them (unless you happen 
to be Aldous Huxley). Brunswick’s fated chieftain 
and the bloody bier may keep Perkins busy for a 
time, but there is always a danger that he will 
stumble onto the cadet branch of the family and 
the League of Augsburg man — if, indeed, the 
latter exists. Well, I am ready for him. I have 
written him a letter of introduction to my friend 
the professional historian. It would do some of 
these experts good to have a taste of Perkins. 
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To riders reined “in ‘their horses and gazed at 
the searching sky... ...° 7 

“Cripes! “The . searching: Sky???” Greta prò- 
nounced. the words slowly. What the devil does 
it search for? Writers! It must be hard to write, 
but a searching sky! Oh, hell, I sit here ind 
read crap, and what for? So I can put off eating 
breakfast, which I put off so I can put off going 
to work, so I` can put, off living, which I’ve been 
putting off successfully for aeons. Or so.I can look 
busy, which might, just possibly, prevent Mother 
from coming in and asking me some: damned 
embarrassing question. 

“Greta! Her mother had an endearing habit 
of shrieking when she was close and whispering 
soughingly from,a distant room. 

“Yes, dear. I’m right here.” ` ; 

“Greta! Don’t you have to go to work? It’s 
nine.” 

Her mother stood in front of her; ébviously 
pretending to be stout and short, and wearing a 
dirndl, pretending to look motherly in, spite of 
the cigarette which drooped forever out of the 
` corner of her mouth. Greta thought her mother 
must be some kind of smoking miracle:'she had the 
most absolutely tobacco-unstained fingers in this 
world; she never held’ the damn cigarette in her 
hand but let it hang out of the corner of her mouth, 
screwing up one. eye, closing the other against the 
burning eye-tearing smoke. 
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time to writing. She says: “ What I am trying to-do 


is to handle the matters orthodox to women’s fiction, 
the matters of sentiment, but to explore and express 
them without sentimentality.” In this story ‘she shows 


the sensé and nonsense of the situation she describes. 
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“For chrissake, Mother. For-years you’ve been 
asking me the same damn thing. I know, when 
you were young — don’t tell me that again. When 
people worked, they had to go to the office or the 
pigpen or whatever it was by eight or nine. Well, 
obviously, cookie, I don’t. Can’t you get it into 
your head? I can be in-when:I’m in. I’m not 
going to be fired. Or what do you suspect? That 
I don’t work at all? You probably think’ I’m 
actually a daytime streetwalker.”’ a 

Her mother allowed the horror she was supposed 
to feel express itself in a faint moue, but aloud she 
said: “I don’t think you’d be good at that job.” 

“Well, thanks. Very much. You’re really a 
dog’s best friend. I mean, you re a real‘.severest 
little critic and. ail that, arewt your? ‘Geta was 


alarmed at the slight rise of real anxiety, real’ 


hostility,.in her voice, and just perhaps in her 
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puapua ‘Heart, “and subsided. 


“Oh, I know, honey. 
Responsible job and everything. I’m just... 
Greta?” 

. “Ummm?” Here it comes, Greta thought, 
hopelessly. ‘ 

“Greta, are you a virgin?” 

“Oh, my God.” Greta- exploded with laughter 
and a hint .of something besides. 
limit. That’s really it. Not only do you embarrass 
me, but you ask me a stupid question to boot. 
When I was eighteen, awe I don’t have to 
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remind you was two yéars more than a decade 
ago, you claimed — hell, you practically swore 
out a warrant — that I caused you an ulcer and a 
gently murmuring heart because I ran off with 
a boy... .? Boy. Man, Greta thought inside 
her outer turmoil. Hard to think Jason would 
be two years more than a decade older, too. 

“. . . Went off, presumably to get deflowered, 
and now, now you ask if Pm a virgin!” 

“ Ohhh, Greta,” her mother sighed. “ You know, 
honey, I do worry. I feel bad. Maybe it was me. 
I mean, my fault. Shouldn’t have made a scene.” 
She bent down to peck Greta aimlessly on an ear. 

“Mother.” Greta mustered a laugh out of a 
semi-sob. “Is that whats worrying you? All this 


damn time? You’re worried about making too, 


much of Jason and me? Afraid you traumatized 
me or something? Oh, tootsie, don’t, I beg of you. 
It’s nothing to do with you. It’s just me. I don’t 
know, I just dried up or something.” 

“But I don’t understand you, honestly. You’re 
so cute to look at and have such cute clothes and 
cute guys calling you all the time.” 

“You’re cute. I don’t know, Mother. Honestly. 
Let’s not discuss it any more. Okay? I mean, do 
me a favor, and let’s just not discuss it any more.” 


Ovcrsioe, walking to her subway stop, Greta 
thought, What is the matter with me? Is it Jason, 
for God’s sake? Jason. With difficulty she built 
up his image in her mind, the skinny, tall, stoop- 
postured body, the yellowish crew cut. Jason of 
the big nose, the pipe, Jason who read the New 
Yorker, at eighteen all there was of sophistication. 
But Jason had no face. He couldn’t make her 
heart miss a beat. Jason, who had been her loving 
life. Oh, tall Jason, beautiful Jason. And now 
there was no love any more, not even for him. 
And no life either. 

At eighteen Greta had been so full of bubbling, 
screaming, cute-bosomed, tomboyish, hoydenish 
life, her mother had despaired. She’d never be a 
lady. Hard to imagine she’d ever be a lady 
executive. At eighteen, life had been a marvel and 
Greta the marvel’s life. At eighteen, her father 
had still been alive, delighted, amused, catering. 
And in that year she’d met Jason. And, without 
even a question — she’d never even stopped to 
think of saying no when Jason had been sent to 
the place in Florida, which meant he’d be overseas 
soon —she’d gone off to Florida with him. No 
mother’s moans had stopped her. She just floated 
through the iridescence of her bubbling delight. 
No time to get married. They just loved in the 
private terror and wonder of their two weeks of 
life. 
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And then there were the letters. Too many. 
Too much to share when you’re young. And 
foolish, and believing, Jason hardly older than 
herself, that lovers have to know all about each 
other. Ah, foolish lovers. And there had been 
the absurdity of Jason’s final loving letter. He 
was only a boy, he loved her still, and he’d been 
as virginal as she. So, sleeping, one lonely night 
of his soldier’s life, with an Italian girl, he’d not 
been able to keep it to himself. It was nothing, he 
thought. And being nothing, he had to tell Greta. 
Greta would understand; it would make them 
even closer. How little he knew Greta. l 

She never wrote to him again. It killed her. 
His infidelity wouldn’t have moved her a pebble’s 
inch at stony thirty years, but at eighteen it had 
killed her. When Jason returned, hed come so 
fast to her house, fair and breathless as though 
he’d run all the way from Europe, which, speaking 
of the heart, he had, but Greta wouldn’t see 
him. No use asking — for twelve years she’d been 
asking herself — why not. I’m a fool, she thought, 
even while she’d been performing, but she couldn’t 
stop herself. And he’d gone off. That was sure 
enough. He’d given it one more try. But she 
stayed in her bedroom with the door closed, and 
when her mother had finally, in exasperation and 
defiance, led him up the stairway, she’d tumbled 
herself into bed — my God, nineteen years old — 
and put a towel over her face. I won’t see you because 
I wont see what you've done to me because Pm a baby 
and I can’t face wt. I thought you loved me. And she 
stayed under the towel. 

No towel to hide beneath now, she thought, 
walking into her office. And nothing to hide trom. 
But the usual disordered, harried sight of her 
desk, her secretary, her telephone, the somber 
city-gray view from her windows calmed her. 

“The old wart got in before you,’ Arlene 
ventured warningly, handing Greta her slops of 
instant coffee. Arlene was a brave, blonde girl 
with an ambitious and romantic crassness that 
Greta admired and an even greater devotion 
which Greta also admired and probably craved. 

“Speak respecttully, or more softly, of our 
boss,” Greta admonished amiably and without 
interest. She was relinquishing a last, tragrant 
Jason-thought: Jason Heidinger! What an absurd 
name. Who could possibly hold a romantic dream 
so named tor more than a decade? The whole 
thing was ridiculous. 

“ Arlene?” 

“Um?” Arlene was looking up the word 
“describe” in the dictionary. She had promised 
Greta six months ago that she would learn to spell 
it correctly. Greta had resolved to ask only this 
much. 

“ Arlene, lets do something marvelous this 
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week. I know what. I saw something downtown. 
How would I look wearing a headband? You 
know, very Hellenic, sort of classical.” Greta 
had a kind of vision, somewhere, of herself as 
Aspasia, marvelously witty and terribly attractive 
to men. 

Arlene cocked her head to the side, visualizing 
Greta in a headband. “I don’t know. I don’t 
think it would be a must for you.” 

“Well, thanks. You’re some secretary! You’re 
supposed to encourage and uplift me. Listen, Pm 
depressed. If a headband won’t do it, I’ve got to 
have something.” 

“Okay. If you’re blue, can I misspell this 
week?” 

“Can I stop you?” 

“Oh, Greta! Honey, I forgot to tell you. 
There’s a boy starting this week.” 

“What? A jazz trio?” 

“You're so sour. You know what I mean. A 
man. You know, my age; he’s starting this week. 
A man!” The wonder of this shone in Arlene’s 
eyes; her voice, even her skin seemed newly 
luminous to Greta. My God, she thought, why 
can’t I feel like that at the thought, just the 
thought of a man? 

“He might be a hunchback, for all you know, 
Arlene.” 

“Mr. Morris mode said,” 
doubtfully. 

Greta laughed. “Come on, girl. Man or not. 
You’ve got some work to do for this old maid. 
Please, lets get to it.” They set to work; Greta 
allowed Arlene’s enthusiastic hate for their boss, 
her determination that they show him, to infect 
her. By the time Greta’s intercom buzzed from 
the boss’s office, she had forgotten the hunchback. 


she answered 


S knocked on the bosss door. Gracefully. 
After years of alternate sassiness and fresh servility, 
it was still a challenge. But Mr. Morris, in his 
narrow, dedicated vulgarity, always won. 

She closed the door behind her and dipped her 
knees in a rude curtsy. 

“All right, all right. No time for your nonsense 
this morning, Greta.” Ah, she thought, the Great 
White Father hath a bee in his bald bonnet. 

“You commandeth, sire, and I perform.” 

“I only wish to hell you would. Sometimes I 
don’t know why I don’t fire you. Youw’re so 
damned fresh. Anyway” — he clapped his hands 
together briskly, forestalling Greta’s answer — “I 
want to talk to you now. Sit down.” He motioned 
her to a leather chair on which she had so often 
sat she felt it to be part of her, like a cheap prefab 
combination garment and abode. 
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ae hired that young man I mentioned to 
you.” 

“You mentioned to me like hell. 
mentioned him at all.” 

“Ah-hah,” Mr. Morris grunted in triumph, “I 
told you you never listen carefully.” 

“I doso. I listen very carefully. I may not hear 
accurately, that’s all. Oh, come off it, Morris. 
Is he replacing me?” 

Mr. Morris slapped the desk with his hand. “I 
mean it, Greta. Pm going to lose my patience 
with you someday.” 

It was perpetual. A battle. A hostile but never- 
unconditional-surrender provocation between 
them. Once Greta had respected the older man. 
Perhaps mostly for his authority, for his pay 
checks, for his position. Sometimes for what he 
could teach her and often for what he was at 
least willing to teach. She had been younger and 
had not realized how much her admiration 
contained the usual need on her own part to 
influence him. Having learned how impossible 
that was and being still unable to shake his pro- 
found faith in her ability, she had lost her respect 
for him. Greta thought her feelings about him 
now could be labeled simply irritation and fear, 
which she hid beneath her rudeness to him. 

“You know he’s not replacing you. Must you 
waste my time and yours? Who could replace you? 
This chap’s young, charming, and polite. Re- 
place you indeed!”’ It hurt. Greta was surprised 
at her own intake of breath. She was hurt! 

“Matter of fact, not only is he not replacing 
you, he doesn’t even have anything much to do 
with your department.” 

“So? If he’s not in my department, why are 
you telling me about him and Jor the first time?” 
she emphasized. 

Mr. Morris looked uncomfortable. ' “Well, 
Greta, my dear, the fact is, I sort of want to avoid 
trouble with him. I don’t know, maybe you can 
help. Hes young, red hair. ... You know I 
don’t like personal situations in the office.” 

This was shorthand for Mr. Morris’ unconscious 
and absurd belief that a redheaded male must 
be irresistible to women and his conscious deter- 
mination to see that no one made love on his time. 

“What do you want me to do about your young 
man? Keep the girls in line? And keep the line 
going in the other direction? Yes, I will.” 

“Thank you, my dear. You’re a good girl. 
And you’ll like him, really you will. He’sa bright 
lad. Twenty-five.” 

“Yes, I get it. And gorgeous. Red hair. I’m 
swooning. What the devil makes you think red 
hair is such a love philter? I can’t stand it. ' Al- 
ways goes with no eyelashes and grainy lids.” 

“Greta, are vou a virgin?” 


You never 


ay 


“You know, my hero,” she replied, “that’s the 
second time today someone’s asked me that and 
it’s only’? — she. bent to look at her watch — 


later tonight before I gave a definitive answer.” 

Mr. Morris frowned and seemed to have for- 
gotten his question. “ You’re very young and still 
nice-looking. Don’t fall for this boy, Greta, 
he’s just a kid.” 

Greta rose. “‘You’re all making me feel like a 
hundred today. Pm not going to fall for a red- 
headed child. Why don’t you ask him if he’s 
a virgin?” 

She sat down again, remembering the work to 
be done, and smoothed her hair. After a half hour 
of cajoling, pleading, and persuading, she had 
discussed her ten minutes’ worth of business with 
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know it’s a proved scientific fact that the sexiest 


‘ men are bald?” 


“eleven o’clock. If I were, I think Pd wait till. . 


him, taken notes, lost five points and won one. | 


““What’s this sexual athlete’s name?” she asked 
at the door. 

“Whom?” Mr. Morris said vaguely. 
able grammarian, she thought wryly. . 

“You know, the hunchbacked redhead.” 

““He’s not a hunchback. His name, ah, his 
name... .” Mr. Morris was not strong on 
names. He leafed through papers on his desk, 
disorganizing such system as he and she had 
been able to put into them. 

“His name’s Heidinger. Ralph P. Heidinger.” 
He read it slowly from a typed résumé, mis- 
pronouncing each syllable carefully. . 


The lov- 


QO GRETA,” Arlene oozed, “he’s got red hair!” 


Greta put her head down on the desk, scrunch-. 


ing over in her seat and running her hands through 
the back of her hair. 

“Whats the matter, Greta?” 
over, genuinely concerned. 

Greta picked her head up wearily, intoning, 
“What is matter? Never mind. Waat is mind? 
Does it matter?’ ” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. But I would like to know, really I 
would, why this young man’s hair color is such a 
world-shaking proposition, since I assume it’s 
about Mr. Heidinger that you’re speaking.” 
Greta tried out his name on her lips for the first 
time, as an experiment, rather like gingerly tasting 
a new greengage plum. 

“How did you know his name?” Arlene gasped. 

“Never mind. Just tell me, for God’s sake, 
whats so ever-lovin’ marvelous about red hair? 
Are you under the mistaken impression that red 
hair means virility? You’re probably also under 
the doubtful impression that oysters are a species 
of cantharides. What a generation! Don’t you 


Arlene rushed 
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“But he’s young, Greta!” Arlene srei 

Right in the back with an ax, Greta thought, 
depressed. 

“Are you Miss Stetson?” He stood in the door- - 
way, very possessive, very commanding on the 
threshold, Greta thought. Too commanding. Too 
possessive. He didn’t recognize her either, she 
realized, disappointed in spite of her command 
over herself. l 

“Why? Were you with me in the ships at 
Mylae?” she answered coldly, determined to test 
him immediately and find him wanting. 

“I don’t believe so, unless you were in the 
China-Burma-India The-a-ter. I’m no corpse you 
planted either, resuscitated or otherwise,’ he 
grinned amiably. Too-amiably, she thought. 

“Well,” she said, aware of Arlene at her side and 
feeling a childish need to rout her, “‘you’re brother 
to a corpse I planted some years ago. But then 
you were a blasted, fresh, freckled, wretched brat 
who probably woulda remember your brother’s 
girl friends anyway.” 

“Greta!” He lunged forward, grasping her 
hand, grinning, smiling, falling all over himself, 
she thought, to express his pleasure. “I thought 
you looked familiar. My God, how marvelous. 
I was not too young. Boy, will Jason be surprised.” 
He had the grace to blush. 

She waved her hand in airy, sophisticated dis- 
missal. “Don’t look embarrassed. It’s ‘all long 
ago. Besides, I’ve seen Jason since. Met him in 
the A train, Independent subway, year and a half 
ago,” (March 13, she said to herself) “and he told 
me all about the baby, his wife, his job, and so 
forth. He looked fine and so, by the way, do you.” 

“And so, by the. way, do you!’ he exclaimed. 
Despite herself, this pleased’ Greta. 

“Thank you. I’m a vinegary old maid, and your 
words are a delight to my spinstery ears.” 

“Old maid!’ The sincerity of his surprise was 
such pleasure to Greta that she could feel it in 
her stomach, her groin, her intestines, and it was 
like traveling miles and miles to a recommended 
wayside inn and, in thirst, finding the drinks 
marvelous — a special ambrosia for the disap- 
pointed, she thought. 

“You, an old maid. Incroyable. You were a doll 
when you used to . . . go with Jason. But you’re 
incredible now. What a beautiful skirt,” he said. 

Homosexual, she thought in alarm. 

“It’s from Copenhagen. Friend of mine brought 
it over, hot from the plane still,” she laughed. 
“Does something for you,” he said, admiringly, 
eye-rovingly. | 

Lecherous, she thought, indignant at his pre- 
sumption. 
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Asien had kept still as long as, longer than she 
knew how. 

“Yes, a mutual girl pal; she brought me this.” 
Arlene indicated her low-cut white blouse. 

Greta wondered how she had ever cared for this 
impossible Arlene and then wondered that she 
had wanted him to imagine her friend a male. 
- She found herself gazing not at Ralph — quite dif- 
ferent, she realized already, from Jason — but at 
Arlene in some kind of only subconscious specula- 
tion. Could she compete with sunny, yellow- 
round, giddy youth? Something opened inside 
herself, slightly, lingeringly, and then fiercely 
closed up against the terror of hardship. Too 
difficult, she thought without despair. Too hard, 
too painful, not worth it. Oh, I couldn’t. 

“I gather I’m not to be in your department,” 
he said in the proper tone of disappointment, 
“but how about lunch today if you are free, 
not busy??? He looked suitably impressed at the 
array of papers and wire baskets on her desk. 

Her phone rang, and as Arlene jumped out of 
her frozen state to answer it with an officious 
“Miss Stetson’s wire,’ Greta smiled, winningly, 
up at the young god; “It would be a great pleas- 
ure. And I am, as it happens, free.” 


de delight, the feeling of being, yes, abso- 
lutely frolicsome which caressed her, teased her 
gently, made her smile at nobody in the subways 
and coquet winningly with her mother at home 
was swift, ubiquitous in its onslaught. There was 
no period of grace, not even half a day of gradual 
warming up, thawing out, expanding to meet the 
sun. Greta’s pleasure exploded lovingly inside 
her and increased each day, though she had to 
admit that she was happier alone than with 
Ralph. Happier examining her happiness by 
herself than enjoying his company. Just like an 
old maid, she thought, and was so full of laughter 
she could not even think of this with bitterness. 

They used to go quite often, at noon, to a little 
restaurant two blocks from the office and grimaced 
at its dry, unimaginative food. But they drank 
Pimm’s Cup, and this made them both feel 
sophisticated and marvelous. Greta cut her hair, 
wore a headband after all, and polished her nails, 
which she thought vulgar, middle-class, and dis- 
reputable all at once. “You make me feel tall 
and blonde and skinny and beautiful,” she told 
him. 

He laughed. “You make me SERERA my- 
self,’ he said, taking her hand. 

She was absolutely determined to Nie well; 
to be, as she described the state of grace to herself, 
entirely nice. By which she meant “‘not difficult,” 
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She had been difficult with Jason, whom she had 
loved, and with all the men since, whom she had 
not loved — demanding, possessive, jealous, re- 
treating at the wrong moment. But this time, no 
matter what, she was determined to be nice, calm, 
available, relaxed. She would make no‘scenes and 
no difficulties, not knowing really what she wanted 
or expected or hoped for, not wanting to think 
about how unsuitable this match was, and not 
knowing how he felt about her at all. She was 
pretty and witty and gay with him and would 
never seek him out when she wasn’t with him. 

He was, obviously, impressed. He was apprecia- 
tive and delighted. But what else he was she 
couldn’t tell, and since she did not want to push 
him, it was hard for her to find out. But push him 
she would not. 

He stirred his drink wich the cucumber rind. 
“Whats he really like?” 

“Who?” she asked, admiring the effect of her 
headband in the cup’s reflection. 

“The old boy, the boss, the tyrant, Mr. J. 
Frederick Morris.” 

Greta felt a twinge — pain, disappointment, 
nervousness? She wasn’t sure. 

“Oh, Lord, he’s nothing ... much. And, I 
suppose, like all nothing muches, it’s a long story. 
He’s sort of self-made, though not uneducated. 
Terribly ambitious, terribly rich, difficult, as you 


say, tyrannical, hard to work with, hard to work 


for. I don’t know. Pve known him awhile, 
and Pm not really sure myself what he is. His 
business is terrificly important to him. He has 
two daughters, no sons, and that depresses him. 
You know, no one to take over when he’s gone, 
or rather, no one to train while he’s alive, which 
is what he’d really love. His wife’s dead, and 
he has no interest in women. Just business. But 
he’s smart and generous in his way.” 

“Arlene hates him,” Ralph said, rather ex- 
ploringly. 

“Yes, I know. It’s the office fashion.” 

“Yowre by way of being fair-haired girl, aren’t 
you?” he said very admiringly. 

“Oy do me work same’s the other girls, Oy’m 
sure,” she said to cover her feeling of stiffness. 

He laughed and changed the subject. “Do you 
mind talking about Jason very much?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, knowing this was something 
they’d have to straighten out. “I was crazy in 
love with him, but I was eighteen. And it was very 
long ago.” 

“Js it rude of me to ask why you haven’t ever 
married? Actually, for a long time the family 
thought you and Jason were married.” 

He asks if it’s rude, Greta thought, but he 
doesn’t know it is. 

“Yes, well, I guess maybe we thought we were, 
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too. At least I did. And then by the time I real- 
ized we weren’t, I was older and pretty much a 
different person, and there have been men, a few, 


- but I never cared enough.” 


“You’re gorgeous, you know, Greta. But [ve 
said that before. I very much, very much like 
being with you. So other men must.” ° 

“Yes,” she said. “Ralph, do you bore easily?” 

“It depends what’s playing,” he answered after 
a pause, l 

I’m nervous, Greta thought, and I must be more 
careful. I must be. She sipped her drink. 

“Lets have fun,” she said, smiling. 

“Lets,” he agreed, “‘starting now.” 


When Mr. Morris called her in these mornings, 
she was almost more playful than rude. But that 
didn’t seem to please him either. 

“What are you so giddy for?” he asked. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake. Nothing sits right with 
you, Morris. If I’m droopy or rude or giddy or 
fresh, you don’t Hee it. I don’t think you like me 
much. j 

“Well, you’re wrong. I like you, and Pm wor- 
ried about you, and I hope your mother is, too.” 

“Thanks! You’ve certainly changed your tune. 
You were saying how middle-aged I was just the 
other day, and now you seem to. think I need-my 
mother to wipe my nose.” 

“I think you may need your mother to wipe 
your tears if you’re not careful, Greta,’’ he said 
ominously. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Morris,” 
said slowly, worried by his heavy tone. 

“You do. I mean that Heidinger boy. Why 
are you letting him take up your time?” 

“I get my work done,” she said with a flash 
of the old spirit. But he didn’t bite. 

“Never mind. Greta, my dear. You know what 
I’m talking about. You are too old for him, he’s 
too flashy for you, and if I were you, Pd watch 
out. And that,” he said, opening up a folder of 
memorandums in front of him, “is all I’m going to 
say.” 

“Well, Pve got one more thing to say, Morris. 
I think you might have said that he’s too young 
for me, not that I’m too old for him, I really 
do!” 


she 


“Have the last word, Miss Stetson. I have said , 


my say. And now shall we justify your exorbitant 
pay check by doing some work? Greta,” he 
warned, raising his hand, “that’s all. I won’t 
discuss it ever again.” 


Cirera, Greta, pumpkin eater. It’s hot as hell.” 
He stuck his head in her office doorway. “Lets 
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blow this joint early and go someplace nice and 
unhealthy and air-conditioned.” 

“And corrupt?” she asked, rapidly and mentally 
examining her costuming. Pity she hadn’t worn 
her new aqua dress that looked like the bottom ` 
of the sea. 

“And corrupt,” he agreed. ‘‘Want to go to the 
Museum of Modern Art and pretend to look at 
canvases?” 

“Love to,” she replied. ‘“‘Perfect. And, in be- 
tween pretending, we can really look at my 
favorite.” 

“Oh, God,” he groaned. “Don’t ask me to guess. 
Pll fail, and you’ll despise me.” 

“No, no games. It’s a little browny Klee paint- 
ing, and it’s called The Mocker Mocked. It’s kind 
of a scratched-in head with a gaping mouth. And 
an expression.” 

“What kind of expression?” 

“Well, that’s it. What kind of expression is it? 
If you think it’s a kind of tragic gaup, then you 
look at it and you know it’s a clowny thing. But 
you know, if you think its a gag, then you see 
that it’s a terribly despairing commentary, after 
all.” l 

“The Mocker Mocked,” he said slowly, savoring it. 
“You like ambivalence?” 

“No. I like to play at disenchantment.” 

“But you’re enchanting, Miss Stetson, and prob- 
ably enchanted, too.’ 

“Thank you. Go away, lense: while I do a 
little work. Here comes my secretary. Let me 
pretend to dictate awhile.” 

Arlene bustled in, folders and books and papers 
loaded in her arms. Ralph winked at Greta and 
slapped Arlene playfully on the rear as he walked 
away. 

“I like him,” Arlene dommet: 

“Oh, a little love tap and yowre gone. 
young ones are so keyed up.” 

«No, I mean, I like him... much, Greta.” 

Greta looked up, surprised. “You mean inter- 
ested?” 

“I mean interested, definitely.” Arlene nodded. 

“I see,” Greta said, conscious of the pomposity 
of her phrase but knowing it would impress 
Arlene. 

“I mean, Greta, it’s going to Se: one of those 
struggling things. You know, the difficult busi- 
nesses, a mess. I don’t know if I have strength. 
He’s sharp, you know. And I’m far from the only - 
appleblossom on his bough.” 

Greta heard all the echoes of herself in this 
speech, and the many months of the younger girl’s 
apprenticeship. She felt all the old tears well up 
too, but in quenching the new, flickering little 
flame inside her they dried up themselves. And 
she was vanquished without a struggle. - 


You 
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“Do you see him much?” 

“Oh, you know, couple of dates in the evenings. 
Cocktails once. He’s got no time. Not just for this 
girl. Or for the others. He’s a charmer, kind of. 
I mean, not in a nasty way. But he’s sort of young. 
And he’s terribly ambitious. Wants to impress old 
Morris big and fast.” 

“Young man on the make?” Greta observed. 

Arlene nodded. “Sort of. But it’s all mixed-up 
energy and ambition. He’s really nice, Greta, 
and good and smart, and he’ll be straight as a 
pin when he settles down. I really think he’s 
got what it takes.” 

*“You’re serious?” 

“I’m serious. I wish I knew if he. were. No, 
that’s not so. I know he isn’t. But he will be. 
Oh, I know, you think he’s still in diapers. But 
he’s fond as hell of you; my God, he looks up to 
you — you’re the big ideal woman, you know. 
Do you think he’s the real thing or another 
damned phony baloney?” | 

“I don’t know, Arlene,” she said slowly, and, 
fearful of revealing herself, she dismissed. the 
subject abruptly. The truth was, Greta didn’t 
know. She had no idea. And in recognizing this 
she saw, too clearly, the rest of the truth. Zt 
wasn’t for her to find out. It was not for her to 
make it with Ralph at all. Because she hadn’t 
even realized the questions, the matters at stake. 
Yes, he was a problem, another Jason, she could 
see that. But it wasn’t her problem. It was 
Arlene’s. Maybe. If Arlene were lucky. Or some 
other angry, hungry young thing. But not for 
Greta Stetson. She felt lost and precarious in 
space, out on a limb now, more than she felt 
depressed or sorrowful. Fortunately, she had not 
rushed all the way, yet, to meet the sun, and so her 
retreat did not have to be so substantial. And 
then, she thought, too, one did not suffer after 
thirty as one did before twenty. It’s the first two 
decades that are the worst, she remembered. 
That’s when you hide under towels. Afterward, 
it doesn’t hurt so much. Not even humiliation. 
But she decided to dislike Arlene. I want to 
indulge myself, she thought. Pve earned it. 

“Listen, Arlene,” she said finally. “Lets get 
some of this mess cleaned up on my desk and quit 
early. Pm hot, and I’ve got a headache.” 

“But you don’t get headaches.” 

“Well, Pve gotten to getting them. And [I’m 
going home early: I was going to drop in to the 
museum with Ralph, but why don’t you do mea 
favor and tell him I can’t face it today. Another 
time. Or you go, tootsie. Look, here’s my mem- 
bership card.” She dug it out of her purse with 
only slightly numb fingers. “I wanted to show 
him a painting. But you show him. The Mocker 
Mocked. Take a look at it, both of you. In a 
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ermemes: 


good summer twilight it has Mr. Morris’ com- 
plexion, I think.” 


Grea’ mother hung up the telephone receiver 
with great caution, tapping it with a long, carmine 
fingernail. She was nervous and slightly alarmed 
at Greta’s phone manner. It had been a long time’ 
since she had demanded an accounting of her 
daughter’s comings and goings; not that she didn’t 
quietly long for such a balance sheet, but, sen- 
sibly, knowing she wouldn’t get it, she relinquished 


-her claim. Still, Greta was eminently reasonable. 
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She rang her up when she wasn’t coming back, so 
that Mrs. Stetson wouldn’t have to telephone the 
morgue at night, Greta said, and disturb hard- 
working civil servants. And she often called to 
say she’d be home earlier than ordinarily because, 
she argued, she didn’t half relish the idea of 
coming on her mother with a man smothering 
in her broom closet. But she was practically 
always simply cordial and clinical when she called. 

Today she had called twice and been neither, 
and been different, both times. First, she was 
coming on home early, sounding, Mrs. Stetson 
thought, very much like Masha in The Seagull, 
sniffing, whining, playing a homely, heavy lead. 
It was always bad when Greta came home early, 
usually meaning that she was blue and hadn’t any 


-place interesting to go or was in a poky mood and 


refused to go anywhere interesting that she might 
have gone. But the afternoon passed, the crepus- 
cular suburban sinking of the sun passed, and then 
the night. And it was well into what Mrs. Stetson 
thought of as tomorrow when Greta rang up, im- 
pertinent, probably drunk, talking very much 
more like one of the sillier sisters in Pride and 
Prejudice. She was coming home soon. And her 
mother should please do her a favor and wait up 
for her a‘ little longer, since she had undoubtedly 
been waiting up all night anyway, pacing in 
anguish. Mrs. Stetson drew in a deep breath, glad. 
the girl had not met with a horrid accident. I 
should have had sons, she thought. And now, she 
realized, I shall never have grandchildren either. 
She sniffed in sorrow and poured water into the 
teakettle and lit the burner beneath it. 

“Well, my love.” Greta threw her purse and 
a pair of dirty white cotton gloves on the table. 
“I have returned, not with the spoils but not, 
if I may say so, without them.” 

“What does that mean? And where have you 
been?” Mrs. Stetson added craftily, knowing this 
had nothing to do with the issue but hoping in this 
confused moment simply to find out. 

“Been to the Hell of Despair, the Lethe of 
Relinquishment, and the Haven of Self-Help and 
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Accomplishment. The fact is, my dear mother, .J 
have, in this one small day . . .” 

“Practically twenty-four hours!” 

“Well, yes, but a small day really, and one 
needs all of it for accomplishment. In this small 
day, I have been in love, fallen out of love, and 
agreed to get married. In that order.” 

“Whom are you in love with, may I ask?” 

“No one. You haven’t listened carefully, as old 
J. F. would say — will say, in fact. I had a brief, 
mad, not very gay impulse which was a product 
of senility, housemaid’s water on the brain, and 
I was awakened from same with a rude, as the 
novelists say, jolt. The jolt, however, had the 


quality of knocking me, if I may say so, back on 


the right road of sane, sound, reasonable, bitchy, 
maybe even more glamorous, trecento.” 

“Whats the matter with love?” 

“Nothing. Except it’s better to be loved than 
to love. Don’t kid yourself, maman. It is.” 

“Who said no?” 


Greta grinned and then wearily threw herself 


into a dining-room chair and took off her shoes. 

“Pm not kidding. Mother. I’m so ever-lovin’ 
tired of lovin’. If you know what I mean. Pm 
just tired of loving, and being in love, and waiting 
to fall in love, and all that. I just realized today 
how sick of it all I really am. You know what I 
want? You know whom I would really love? The 
first goddamned guy who came along and said, 
‘Greta, me girl. Wé’re off to me little love nest in 
the East Sixties, where I have a ravishing little 
place just for you and me and a hand-blown 
Martini pitcher and two glasses.’ ”’ 

“You got picked up?”? Mrs. Stetson gasped. 

“Are you kidding? I’ve been being picked up 
for years, little one. Nothing ever comes of that, 
except a bunch of creeps who want to play follow- 
the-leader in movie balconies or under a tree or 
oafs looking for lame girls to talk to or foreigners 
who want to hate America with someone under- 
standing.” 

“So who? Who’s in the East Sixties, or is that 
figurative?” 


“Both. Realistic and figurative. Tuesday week 


at noon, and you’re invited — wear your satin 
suit, honey — I’m marrying the old wart, the 


dear old deadpan, J. F., my rich, loving boss, ' 


Mr. J. Frederick Morris, and I shall be the sweet 
empress of his heart.” 

“My God, he’s... .” Mrs. Stetson’s effort 
expired in trying to recollect what he was. 

Tired, hot, sticky, dirty, exhausted, Greta 
hugged her mother and then herself with rapture. 
“Oh, I’m so smart,” she trilled. “And about time, 
after all. God, it’s taken me long enough to grow 


up.” 
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THE ENCHANTED DISENCHANTED 


“But Greta,’ Mrs. Stetson wailed, “he’s old. 
You don’t have to marry just for the sake of 
marrying. You’re not an old maid. You’re young 
and pretty, and what would Jason think?” It 
was out before she could call it back. It was out, 
and it was a mistake. Or maybe, she thought, 
maybe not. 

“Jason!” Greta whirled out of her seat. “Jason. 
You keep that corpse around for me to fall all 
over. You do it, don’t you? I mean, you’re sup- 
posed to help me get over something. You, you 
who were so against the whole idea, thought 
Jason was a damned snotty kid, which I may add 
he was, and so is his whole family, if you want to 
know something. But, all these years, it’s Jason 
you keep comparing my beaux to. Jason is the 
yardstick. What makes you think Jason was 
absolutely the only thing in the world for me? If 
you want to know something else, I met Jason 
not so long ago, and he looked fat and seedy and 
dull, and he talked fat and seedy and dull, too. 
Look, Mother, you know, I’m glad I knew him, 
glad I loved him. But I’m a different person now. 
Maybe I’m not a fairy-tale person. But Pm me, 
and Pd just as soon be me. I can’t, in any case, 
change. I’ve come to terms with myself. And 
lucky for me, too.” 

“So yowre going to marry Mr. Morris?” Mrs. 
Stetson said slowly, letting herself think about 
this at last, letting herself imagine it. 

“Oh, yes, Mother, I am,” Greta said, recover- 
ing, at this recollection, her lost composure, and 
sat down. “I am, and I’m as pleased as larks’ 
tongues, as birds’ nests. I’m going to marry him 
and fight with him and have a beautiful house and 
tons, tons of money and two marvelous step- 
daughters to tyrannize and play tragic stepmother 
with and a strong, rich, mean, loving daddy for 
the three of us and a husband for me and [’ll be 
the queen of the roost and make love to him before 
breakfast every morning.” 

“Do you know, Greta — I mean, do you have 
the remotest notion what you’re getting yourself 
into?” 

“Yes, Mother, I really think I do. I’m going 
to stop playing Little Girl Lost, and Bitchy Old 
Maid, and all those boring, boring roles. Pm 
going to stop looking for marvelously made young 
men to fall in love with. All foolishness. [ve a 
gorgeous part for myself right under my nose. 
Should have seen it all along. But I was too stupid 
and too goddamned paralyzed. By you and 
Jason. And the idea of being in love. To hell 
with young men and young love. Pve got just 
what I need. At last. It’s tailor-made. Mine, 
the Royal Crown.” She stood up, collecting her 
scattered things. “‘ Mine,” she said, “‘ quite mine,” 
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A lawyer, trained at Harvard and at the University of 


sy LELAND HAZARD 


Chicago, LELAND Hazarp became general counsel for 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in 1939, rising to 
be vice president and a director. A year ago he was 


Sone high corporate executives and some power- appointed professor of industrial administration and 
ful labor leaders are determined to become more 


active in politics. James R. Hoffa promises re- 
prisals at the polls for the labor reform legislation 
enacted by Congress. Archie D. Gray, senior vice 
president of Gulf Oil, has announced to fellow 
employees and shareholders a program for ‘‘in- Suppose that a corporation or a union takes a 
creasingly active interest in practical politics.” full-page advertisement in a newspaper to state 
General Electric and Ford Motor Company have its views on inflation. Such an expenditure is law- 
extensive projects for the political education of ful. Congress could not legislate to the contrary 
employees. All the trade associations are holding because the First Amendment guarantees free 
seminars on politics and the corporation. speech. But suppose that the corporation or union 
But just how effective in political activity can should want to run the same advertisement and 
either corporations or unions become? They are add, “Congressman X by his record has well 
the only American institutions prohibited by law exemplified these views, and we hope that he will 
from making campaign contributions or political be re-elected.” The law forbids such an expendi- 
expenditures. The bar against contributions by ture. The Supreme Court has not yet said whether 
corporations was raised in the Federal Corrupt this restriction also denies free speech. 
Practices Act of 1925 and was extended to cover Finally, suppose that a corporation or a union 
labor unions by the Taft-Hartley Act, which, in should make a direct contribution to a campaign 
addition, banned both corporations and unions committee for Congressman X in the amount 
from political expenditures. Corporations and which the newspaper page would have cost. The 
unions are two of the most significant institutions law directly forbids such a contribution. If the 
in our American political economy. It is strange law is constitutional, it must be so on the grounds 


law at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


that they have not been more aggressive in ques- that Congress has the power to regulate federal 
tioning the constitutionality of an act of Congress elections. Surprisingly, the constitutionality of the 
which bars them from political activity. application of that power, as embodied in the 
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Federal Corrupt Practices Act, has never been 
tested. . 

I believe that the existing laws deprive corpora- 
tions and unions of free political speech and that 
these laws should be repealed — except for the 
provision that such contributions and expenditures 
should be made public. That provision should be 
strengthened, and enforcement should be stepped 
up far above its present level. 

Much is expected by government and by the 
public from both corporations and unions. Cor- 
porations, through their managements, are sup- 
posed to be trustees for stockholders, employees, 
vendors, consumers, and the public. They are to 
pay high wages out of low profits, keep welfare 
benefits high but prices low, assure growth of the 
economy sufficient to keep pace with the Russians 
and at the same time protect schoolteachers’ pen- 
sions from inflation, leap to the national defense 
with arsenals of munitions in wartime, and in 
peacetime supply goods for the highest standard of 
living in all history. But in politics, where the 
social demands upon the corporation are settled, 
the corporation as such must remain silent. 

Or take the unions. Their rights to exist, to 
organize, to bargain with management for wages 
and for the conditions of work are the law of the 
land. In.1937 it was the conservative Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes who cast the deciding vote 
in favor of the Wagner Act — Magna Charta of 
unionism. The late Senator Robert A. Taft, in 
drafting the Taft-Hartley Act, was as careful to 
protect the institution of unionism as he was to 
protect the rights of individual workers against 
the abuses of union leaders. 

We expect much of union leaders. We ask them 
to be statesmen in times of war and of economic 
crisis. We expect them to screen, modify, temper, 
and sometimes reject the demands of eighteen 
million workers — the elite of our industrial forces. 
We hold all of the leaders responsible for what the 
worst of them do. And we remain largely ignorant 
of their contributions to iridustrial peace and pro- 
ductivity, because these humdrum accomplish- 
ments do not make news. 

We are constantly threatening more regulation 
of unions, additional curtailments of their right to 
strike, laws to intervene in the process of free 
collective bargaining. But in all these political 
debates the law requires unions as institutions to 
stand mute for lack of the legal right to contribute 
to campaign costs. 

I know that it is widely believed that unions 
ignore the Federal Corrupt Practices Act and that 
under various subterfuges they do spend large 
sums of money in political campaigning. But if 
laws against financial participation in politics are 
widely ignored by either unions or corporations, 
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IT TAKES MONEY TO GET ELECTED 


that in itself may be a reason for repeal, as it was 


in the case of Prohibition. 

It may very well be that the antitrust laws 
Should be extended to cover what are loosely 
termed labor monopolies, that the legal restrictions 
for holding union office should be greatly tight- 
ened, that governmental surveillance should be so 
strict that men better qualified for the penitentiary 
than for labor leadership could not come into 
union power. 

It may very well be that additional restrictions 
should be placed upon corporations. There are 
bitter complaints that the big companies own 
too great a proportion of our productive facilities, 
that profits are too large, that consumers’ needs 
are disregarded, that public taste is corrupted by 
pre-emption of television and radio for advertising. 

The concern of thoughtful people about both 
corporations and unions may be well justified. 
The corporation, they say, is a freewheeling 
Gargantua, its self-perpetuating management 
beyond the reach of even its own stockholders, 
exercising a power over products, people, and the 
economy beyond that which a democratic society 
should permit to nonelected quasi government. 
And the same thoughtful people are concerned 
about the big union, also a freewheeling Gargan- 
tua, its officers contemptuous of members, self- 
perpetuated by nondemocratic internal manipu- 
lations, hungry for power, and ignorant of the 
economic fundamentals upon which a free econ- 
omy must rest. In our democracy the complaints 
and the remedies will be heard in the halls of 
Congress. The issues will be resolved by political 
action ending in legislation. I believe that it is 
morally and legally wrong to deprive the two in- 
stitutions most involved of the opportunity to 
influence the public debate and the political action 
upon such vital issues. . 


| ee at some of the suggested remedies for 
alleged corporate evils. It is proposed that cor- 
porate managements be required to consult with 
some public or quasi-public body on major invest- 
ments and price decisions, and that there be 
compulsory publication of such decisions, Under 
such a law the transcontinental railroad builders 
could not have risked their capital to open up the 
West without first enduring frustrating public 
debates. It is proposed that there should be 
restrictions on basic research by corporations, 
upon corporate aid to community services or to 
education, the argument being that other organi- 
zations possess value systems more suited to 
these important functions. It is proposed that, by 
legislation — grants, tax benefits, other govern- 
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mental subsidies — teachers, writers, artists, and 
civil servants be favored in order to equate their 
earning power with that of corporate managers. 
This in essence would be statism. In a democracy, 
when institutions are put on trial they should have 
a right to be heard effectively at the polls. 

It is unlikely that we shall ever see a time when 
labor is fully employed at wages entirely satisfac- 
tory to labor, when capital is fully employed at 
returns entirely satisfactory to capital, when inter- 
est rates are always as high as creditors wish but 
no higher than borrowers can afford, when divi- 
dends are always rising, when stock market aver- 
ages are charted in a straight-line curve gently 
ascending and the consumers’ price index is 
charted in a straight-line curve gently descending, 
when schoolteachers’ salaries are adjusted to the 
annual average earnings of plumbers, when pen- 
sioners save money out of their pensions, when 
farmers produce all they wish at support prices. 

A Utopia combining all of these goodies staggers 
our imagination. And yet each claim is seriously 
pressed by some far from impotent group of peo- 
ple. Their irreconcilable claims on enterprise can 
be disposed of only by government. . 


Over the last fifty years, government has been 
getting more and more into business, but business- 
men have been getting less and less into politics. 
I do not mean that businessmen do not participate 
importantly in government. They do. In every 
administration government calls businessmen to 
Washington. In war, national emergencies, and 
important economic projects, these men often 
render indispensable administrative services not 
obtainable from other sources. But in the grass 
roots, in the committees, in the caucuses, in the 
conventions, where congressmen and Presidents 
are effectively selected long before public fanfare 
begins, businessmen are usually not participants. 

It is often argued that at the turn of the century 
corporations used money unethically and abused 
the.employer-employee relationship to influence 
elections improperly. Many would say that, be- 
cause of the excesses of that period, corporations 
have barred themselves forever from politics. 
Undoubtedly there were abuses, but some of the 
legends appear to have been fabricated by the 
muckrakers and cartoonists. 

John Wanamaker, who raised the money and 
led his party and Harrison to victory on the tariff 
issue in 1888, Mark Hanna, who put McKinley 
in the White House in 1896, and other men like 
them had a firm conviction about the dependence 
of enterprise upon government action. They had 
unquestioning belief in their right to raise and 


` were business-dominated political machines. 
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spend - money to carry into office political leaders 
whose views they considered sound. Herbert 
Croly, first editor of the New Republic, states in 
his sympathetic biography of Mark Hanna, 
‘Business of all kinds had thus become inextricably 
entangled with politics.” The Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia describes Hanna as “a great party boss who 
significantly exemplified the union between busi- 
ness and politics for purposes of economic policy 
rather than for personal graft.” Allan Nevins 
speaks in the same vein of John D. Rockefeller. | 

At the turn of the century there was a frank, 
open, and honestly implemented conviction that 
the welfare of enterprise was closely associated 
with the activities and decisions of government. 
Businessmen therefore took for granted that 
corporations would participate in politics. There 
Col- 
lis P. Huntington’s Southern Pacific machine in 
California was a prime example. Hiram Johnson 
rose to the California governorship and to the 
United States Senate on the rebound from the 
political excesses of that machine. But today the 
Huntington name stands for California achieve- 
ment. Today’s businessmen are ill-advised to sup- 
pose that they are barred from politics because 
some of their predecessors of fifty years ago were 
guilty of political intemperance. 

Whatever the moral caliber of: Woese in 
the robber baron era, today’s managers are of a 
different ilk. Usually they own only fractional 
interests in the enterprises they manage. The 
graduated income tax sharply diminishes the 
prospect of great wealth. 

In urging repeal of the laws forbidding cam- 
paign contributions and political expenditures by 
corporations and unions, I do not pretend to speak 
for the whole of business. Many businessmen fear 
that the corporation’s taking a position on politi- 
cal issues will tend to drive deeper the wedge be- 
tween management and labor. This to me is a 
naive assumption.” Labor respects nothing ‘so 
much as a forthright statement of. where the boss. 
stands. When he speaks up, they know where he 
stands; when he is silent, they assume the worst. 

Some executives fear that, if the corporation 
takes a political stand, some customers holding 
contrary views may be lost. But any salesman 
knows that people buy when the product is wanted 
and the price is right. 

Some people feel that personal political convic- 
tions are private rights and these rights should not 
be invaded by corporate influence on a political 
issue. But this rationalization is an abdication of 
leadership. It involves the assumption that if all 
potent voices on political issues will just keep still, 
the facts and the wisdom essential to the right. 
decision will in some way find their way into each 
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A good place to start to stop 


‘What family today isn’t directly affected by 
one or more of the classic symptoms of inflation 
—the rising prices, the shrinking dollar, the pinch 
on incomes, pensions and savings ? 


Our lawmakers are squeezed between pleas for 
more federal spending and the responsibility of 
presenting the bill to the taxpayers. And as always, 
proposals to cut federal spending meet resistance, 
although cutting spending is a direct way to block 
inflationary trends. 


A PLACE TO SAVE BILLIONS | 


One example of nonessential spending is the 
outlay of tax money that goes to enlarge the fed- 
eral government’s venture into the electric power 
business. 


The active pressure groups for such federal ` 


“public power” are after some $10,000,000,000 in 
tax funds—this on top of about $5,500,000,000 it 
has cost taxpayers to date. ` 


A saving of that size would be a major blow at 
budget deficits, yet call for no sacrifice by the 
American public. The majority of people don’t 
want so-called “public power,” as shown by 
repeated opinion polls. Nor do they get ern 
from it—except the bill. 


NO NEED FOR FEDERAL POWER SPENDING 


More government. spending is quite unneces- 
sary to the nation’s power supply. The hundreds 
of independent electric companies and their mil- 
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lions of investors are able and ready to fill the 
growing demand for electricity . . . and without 
tapping the taxpayers. 


THE TAX NOBODY SEES 


There is no. tax labeled “public power.” So 
most people don’t know the government is in the 
power business, and few know their own taxes 
keep it there. That’s why a small minority can 
force this tax burden on the majority. 


So the key to a $10,000,000,000 tax ‘saving is 
getting the facts to the American- public. Will you 


- help? This coupon will bring you a new booklet 


with up-to-date figures and information. We’ll send 
it to you promptly, at no charge. 
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Piease send me the material checked below, without 
charge: 


C] The new booklet, “Who Pays for Government-in-the- 
Electric- Business?" ... telling how this unnecessary 
tax spending affects every family, how and where the 
federal government is in the electric power business, 
and many other important facts. 
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individual’s little ivory tower. That, road leads 
first to mediocrity and then to oblivion. Mill put it 
correctly: “A state which dwarfs its men, in order 
that they may be more docile instruments in its 
hands, even for beneficial purposes, will find that 
with small men no great thing can really be 
accomplished.” 


My PROPOSAL to release the power of the 
‘corporate purse calls also for release of the power 
of the union purse. For seven recent years one per 
cent of corporate profits after taxes has averaged 
approximately $201 million. During the same 
period, one per cent of the average annual earn- 
ings of all union members after taxes and after 
union dues has averaged $518 million. Obviously, 
any other percentage would show the same ratio of 
about 2.6 to one — union resources over corporate 
resources. . l 

Of course, it will be said that unions cannot 
marshal the funds of members with the same facil- 
ity that corporate managers can command dis- 
position of corporate funds. But unións have 
demonstrated the ability to collect dues in the 
estimated amount of over $600 million per an- 
num. There is good reason to suppose that they 
could make assessments for political purposes, the 
law permitting, in an amount at least equal to any 
probable amount which corporation management 
would appropriate for political purposes. 

Would corporations run wild if permitted to 
utilize corporate funds for political campaign pur- 
poses? I think not. A reasonable percentage-of- 
income ceiling for corporate, union, and personal 
campaign contributions could be established by 
law, as in the case of philanthropy. Once the ceil- 
ing was established, there should be no objection 
to allowing the campaign contributions of cor- 
porations and individuals alike as deductions for 
federal income tax purposes. It has been proposed 
` that government itself should pay the costs of 
political campaigns, but the allowance of private 
contributions as deductions for tax purposes would 
seem administratively preferable and would avoid 
the establishment of another bureaucracy. 

It will be argued that corporate and union 
leaders can and should participate in politics as 
individuals on their own time and with their own 
‘funds. But these leaders are utterly institutional- 
ized. For a corporate or union president to take a 
position in his own right without reference to the 
interest of his organization is too much to expect. 
In general, such men have no time or heart for 
anything which cannot be done in the name of 
and for the specific objectives of the enterprise. 

_It will be urged that, because there are many 
differing political persuasions among stockholders, 
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corporate management should not have the power 
to invest corporate funds for political purposes. 
But stockholders have differing views about 
equally important matters: price of product, style 
or kind of product, plant location, expansions, 
consolidations, and the like; and there are many 
actions by which management can offend the 
views, not to say the pocketbooks, of dissident 
stockholders. Even so, stockholders cannot hold 
management responsible for the total welfare of 
the enterprise unless they give it the authority to 
seek the conditions most conducive, as manage- 
ment sees it, to. that welfare. Such is the system. 
As a matter of fact, why is it not as much the 
duty of a corporation to invest in a good political 
environment as in plants or raw materials? Politi- 
cal developments can render both valueless. A 
management which carefully plans twenty years 
of plant and product development but remains 
indifferent to political trends resulting in inflation 


of 60 per cent within that period can look quite 


foolish in retrospect. 

In a democratic society which asserts the right 
to determine the conditions under which enterprise 
may function, enterprise must have the right to 
say its piece about what those conditions are to be. 
This means political action, and political action 
costs money. It will be suggested that corporations 
and unions should be content with expenditures 
for education on the principles for which they 
stand. But principles do not vote in the Congress 
or in the state legislatures. Men vote — if they 
get elected. And it takes money to get elected. 

Once the shackles are off, I would not expect 
corporations, any more than unions, to pick a 
party and follow it blindly on every issue. We 
really have four parties in America: liberals and 
conservatives in each of the two established parties. 
Corporations, like labor, would probably pick for 
support the candidates whose views seemed sound 
regardless of party. Nor would I expect a great 
flood of additional spending. Professor Alexander 
Heard of the University of North Carolina esti- 
mated that the local and national elections of 1956 
cost “close to two hundred million dollars.” The 
money is being spent now —— some of it surrepti- 
tiously, some inefficiently, all because of our un- 
realistic pretense that politicians should get elected 
without spending money. Product advertising at 
$5000 a television minute does not disturb us, but 
a politician with an idea that may save the nation 
is supposed to get himself elected for nothing. 

I would expect that strengthened and better- 
enforced publicity regulations for campaign con- 
tributions would give pause to both political | 
donors and candidate donees. It is an old psy- 
chological truth: unreasonable restraint invites 
evasion; permission begets responsibility. 
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‘ee lovely little wine that ‘‘won’t 
travel” has been reported over the 
years by all sorts of mournful tour- 
ists. Because it has not traveled and 
is not at hand for sampling here at 
home, such a wine can always be 
safely asserted to be superior to all 
others, even to the more famous 
‘bottlings which do travel. The im- 
plication is that the nontraveler is of 
so fragile an exquisiteness that a 
jaunt down the road a few miles 
would cripple it; a five-day trans- 
atlantic passage would drop it dead 
in its tracks. To drink this frail 
vintage one must make the pilgrim- 
age to its source, walking lightly, on 
the balls of the feet, at any distance 
within a hundred yards of it. 

The concept of so perishable a 
delicacy troubled me from time to 
time, especially whenever I found 
myself tasting a fine wine that had 
survived, intact, the storage, sales, 
and delivery hardships of a distant 
market and some years in my own 


‘cellar, under far from ideal condi- 


tions. The idea grew on me that 
travel would be unlikely to damage a 
good wine properly bottled, but I 
continued to hear the pronounce- 
My ultimate disbelief in it 
resulted from a batch of inexpensive 
Anjou which I had bought in the 
thirties and conserved through the 
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war years, using only two or three 
bottles a year. Each bottle seemed 
better than its predecessors, and the 
last, uncorked in 1946, at age thir- 
teen, was outstanding. Yet Anjou 
is another local phenomenon, vari- 
ous tourists have explained to me 
indulgently, that no one expects to 
withstand the rigors of travel. 

A friend who knows a lot more 
about wine than I do gave me an 
example of his own and explained, 
at the same time, the origin of the 
myth. He had-been charmed, he 
said, by an Italian nonvintage rosé 
wine called Gran Caruso, which was 
served to him in 1951 at a hotel of 
the same name in Ravello. What 
was ostensibly the same wine, at 
Capri, was no good, and neither was 
that offered by a New York depart- 
ment store four years later under an 
identical label. 

In 1958 my friend returned to 
Ravello, found the wine, if anything, 
better than before, and put three 
bottles of it into the trunk of his car. 
Two months of European driving 
followed, 
opened eventually in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was just as pleasing as 
it had been in Ravello. The main 
reason for the myth, as it relates to 
wines not widely known, is the lack 


of distant markets: no reputation, no 
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and the wine that he. 


dependable market. Next in tł 
chain of circumstances, my frier 
believes, is the unwillingness of tl 
producer to risk losing what mi 
well be a rich local market in ord 
to find new customers overseas: if 
winery is already getting a go 
price at home for the best of 
wines, and if the supply is sho: 
only products of lesser quality w 
be shipped. Finally, such is mar 
depravity, on occasion, that win 
are sometimes not at all what tl 
perfectly good names and dates « 
their bottles represent them to Ẹ 
From somewhere among these co 
siderations came the notion of t 
wine that can’t stand travel. 
Another friend, at whose apa 
ment I stayed in Paris for a few day 
always served champagne instead 
cocktails, preferring it to the e 
pensive or inferior spirits that we 
available. The champagne came 
about $15 a case, and I had nev 
encountered either of the two bran 
that made up his supply. Bo 
seemed to me excellent, fully co 
parable to the better-known var 
ties, and my friend agreed. Eith 
one would travel with a will, bi 
sad to relate, neither does. “Thi 
only crime,’ my friend said, ‘ 
that they are not famous.” 
CHARLES W. Morr 
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THE O-FILLER 
BY ALASTAIR REID 





























One noon in the library, I watched a man — 
imagine! — filling in O’s, a little, rumpled 
nobody of a man, who licked his stub of pencil 
and leaned over every O with a loving care, 
shading it neatly, exactly to its SORES: 
until the open pages 
were pocked and dotted with solid O’s, like villages 
and capitals on a map. And yet, so peppered, 
somehow the book looked lived in and complete. 


That whole afternoon, as the light outside softened, 
and the library groaned woodenly, l 
he worked and worked, his O-so-patient shading 
descending like an eyelid over each open O 
for page after page. Not once did he miss one, 
or hover even a moment over an a, 
oraneoraforag. Only the O’s — 
oodles of O’s, O’s multitudinous, a; S manifold, 
O’s italic and roman. 

And what light on his crumpled R when lie discovered —~ 
as I supposed — odd words like zoo and ooze; 
or — joy! — oolong and odontology! 


Think now. In that limitless library, 
all round the steep-shelved walls, bulging in their bindings, 
books stood, waiting. Heaven knows how many 
he had so far filled, but no matter, there still were 
uncountable volumes of O-laden prose, and odes 
with inflated capital O’s (in the manner of Shelley), 
O-bearing Bibles and biographies, 
even whole sections devoted to O alone, 
all his for the filling. Glory, glory, glory! 
How lovely and open and endless the world must have seemed to him, 
how utterly clear-cut! Think of it. A pencil 
was all he needed. Life was one wide O. 


Anyway, why in the end should O’s not be closed 
as eyes are? I envied him. After all, 
sitting across from him, had I accomplished 
anything as.firm as he had, or as fruitful? 
What could I show? A handful of scrawled lines, 
an afternoon yawned and wondered away, 
and a growing realization that in time 
even my scribbled words would come 
under his grubby thumb, and the blinds be drawn 
on all my O’s. And only this thought for comfort — 
that when he comes to this poem, a proper joy 
may amaze his wizened face, and, O, a pure pleasure 
make that meticulous pencil quiver. 
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N apoleon’s 
Casters, 
Anybody? 

BY JANE MAYHEW WHITING 


Jane Maynew Wurrine lives with her hus- 
band and three children in West Tisbury, 


Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, in a house 
built in 1668 by Josiah Standish, a son of 
Miles. 


No one who has not found, in a 
single closet, twelve hats, four dresses, 
two tuxedos, seven pairs of shoes, 
eight petticoats, a trunk of mended 


underwear, beaded pincushions,. 


blankets, pillows, snowshoes, boxes 
of letters, picture frames, broken 
china, baskets, costume jewelry, 
dance programs, pressed flowers, 
aged medicines, and‘a crate of bird 
pelts can even begin to interpret 
properly the phrase “Yankee thrift,” 
much less fully appreciate the extent 
to which our ancestors practiced it. 
Theirs was a frugality of such in- 
tensity that hardly a fragment was 
ever discarded as useless, and under 
it all ran.a vein of sentimentality and 
devotion as rich as the mother lode. 

When Great-aunt Adelaide died in 
1923, her mortal remains were gen- 
tly laid to rest in the family plot, 
and her personal effects as carefully 
interred in four bureaus, two closets, 
and a sea chest in the family home- 
stead. Both ceremonies were con- 
ducted in the highest sense of New 
England decorum, and to have tam- 
pered with her trinkets and ‘clothes 
in the years to follow would have 
been as unthinkable as stirring up 
Aunt Adelaide herself. 

She had officiated personally at the 
storage of all the belongings of sev- 
eral generations of her family, not 
to mention the dear little keepsakes 
bereaved friends and relations had 
contributed by the drayload from 
their own loved ones. . No scrap 
escaped her tender rites or suffered 
the indignity of use once put away, 
and she had trained her adult sur- 
vivors well, 

The present generation, now faced 
with the sorting of this accumulation 
of years, find that, compared .with 
our elders, we are, to a man, as sen- 
timental as mud hens, and our defi- 
nition of the word ‘thrift’ does not 
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Her Valentine i Ti Diamonds 


She will’ adore: our diamond heart—a dainty outline of 
12 brilliant diamonds to be worn at the hollow of her throat, singly or 
with her pearls. Shown actual size, it is executed in the quality 
manner for which Peacock is renowned. Both mounting 
and chain are of 18 karat white gold. $132, Fed. Tax included. 


Mail orders invited * 3% State Tax for Hlinois delivery 


CD Stank 


State and Monroe, Chicago 3 
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Do you believe that religious truth cannot be contrary to truth from 


any other source? 


Do you believe man is capable of self-improvement and is not cone 


demned by “original sin?” 


Do you believe that striving to live a wholesome life is more important 


than accepting religious creeds? 


' Do you believe in the practical application of brotherhood? 
Then you are professing Unitarian beliefs. 
Send for booklet, “Introducing Unitarianism.” 
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‘Mail this Coupon with 10¢ to UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
| Dept. AX-5, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 


Please send me booklets on Unitarianism 


Name 


Address sass = See 
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EXPANDING 
THE FRONTIERS OF 


SPACE, 
ENa oey 





© Lockheed Missiles and ‘Space. 
. Division has complete capability in 
more than 40 areas of science and 
: technology ~ from. concept. to opera- 
tion. Diversity of the work is. illus- 
trated by such programs as: celestial 
mechanics; computer research and 
i development; electromagnetic Wave - 
}.. propagation and radiation; elec- 
| tronics; the flight sciences; buman - 
|, -éngineering; hydrodynamics;* man. in 
a space; materials and processes; 
i applied mathematics; operations re- - 
"search and: analysis: ionic, nuclear- 
. and plasma propulsion and exotic. » 
+, fuels: ‘SONICS; space communications; - 
” space medicine; space navigation; į and os 
`` gpace physics.. : 
`. Headquarters for the Division are 
at Sunnyvale, California, on the San - 
Francisco Peninsula, and: research. 
and development facilities are in-the : 
` Stanford Industrial Park in: Palo Alto. ` 
and at Van Nuys:in the San Fernando. 
Valley -of Los ‘Angeles. Facilities are - 
modern. and include the latest techni- 
cal equipment. A 4,000 acre Division-- 
owned static tést base in. the Ben 7 
‘Lomond mountains. near Santa Cruz: - 
provides for all phases of static field. 
test. In addition, flight. test facilities — 
‘are provided at Cape Canaveral, | 
` Florida, and eee AFB, Santa ; 
Moria, California. a 


ENGIN EERS & SCIENTISTS 


` Such programs reach far into ‘the "è 
‘future and deal with unkgown. i and -. 
‘stimulating environments. It’ is a ° 
rewarding future with a company’ that 
__has an outstanding record of progress. 3 
“and achievement. If you are experi--,: 
: enced in any of the above areas orin ` 
‘+ related work, we invite. your inquiry. 
-Please write: Research and Develop- -. 
“ment, Staff, Dept. B-15, 962. W. El - 
Camino Real, Sunnyvale, California. "i 
» US: citizenship required... i 
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© MISSILES AND SPACE _ 
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mean “Whatever it is, if you have it, 
keep it.” While the furniture, the 
china and glass, the thousand and 
one significant reminders of our 
New England heritage give us an 
almost childlike pleasure, the pot- 
pourri which has filled the chinks is 
difficult to understand. 

Take for example the trunks filled 
with stiff collars and cuffs, saved, we 
suppose, with the conviction that the 
Diors of haberdashery would one 
day denounce the white shirt as we 
know it. In any case, they kept 
them in the best “Waste not, want 
not” tradition, for the ownership of 
unusable collars and cuffs was far 
better than owning no collars and 
cuffs at all. 

It is the same with the hats. No 
one in our family would have been 
caught at a crow shoot in a last 
year’s hat. Instead, as the seasons 
changed, each outmoded hat was 
labeled and packed away, pushing 
previous models further back into 
the dim recesses of moth heaven. 
To have thrown them away would 
have been unseemly, and _ crassly 
negligent, to boot. After all, one 
never knew, 

We have mourning bonnets, sun- 
bonnets, babies’ bonnets, and the 
flowered bonnet “Mother wore to a 
White House reception”; sun hats, 
straw hats, picture hats, top hats, 
plug hats, opera hats, crush hats, 
and the felt hat ‘“‘Bethiah was wear- 
ing the day Papa died”; skullcaps, 
golf caps, school caps, overseas caps, 
shooting caps, fishing caps, night- 
caps, mobcaps, and a boudoir cap 
from ‘‘Adelaide’s trousseau”’; der- 
bies, sombreros, sou’westers, topees, 
tams, Panamas, leghorns, beavers, 
boaters, bearskins, and a few tram- 
pled items whose original shape and 
purpose defy detection. Or rather, 
we did have them. The wardrobe 
mistress of the local Little Theater 
now bolts like a hare at the mere 
mention of our name. 

The highboy is bulging with linens 
of every size and description, all un- 
used because they had cost a lot of 
money and were therefore too good 
to use. Their decaying state, al- 
though giving us just about the 
swankiest cleaning rags in the county, 
is depressing. On the other side of 
the ledger are the boxes and boxes 
stuffed with portiere tassels, beaded 
epaulets, belt buckles, corset bones, 
strips of hooks and eyes, suspender 
fasteners, garter hardware, and fur- 


| longs of denatured elastic, which 


t 
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give us not a qualm. The fact that 
their superstructures have been sev- 
ered and quite possibly thrown away 
is a happy miracle of improvidence 
hitherto unencountered. 

The sanctum sanctorum of old 
New England homes has always been 
the parlor, and its use, to avoid un- 
necessary wear and tear, was rigidly 
restricted. One had to withstand the 
rigors of baptism, courtship, mar- 





riage, or lying in state to be allowed 
to cross the threshold. Despite these 
barriers, the family managed to 
cram the room with an alarming 
assortment of keepsakes, souvenirs, 
and objets d'art of the sort an interior 
decorator dreams about only after a 
meal of pickles and ice cream. 

Over and above the usual dusty 
everlasting and pampas grass bou- 
quets, fan coral, scrimshaw, and gen- 
teel handicraft considered de rigueur 
for New England parlors, we find we 
possess oddments which challenge 
any attempt to rationalize their ex- 
istence. We have also found that 
that great American boor, the souve- 
nir hunter, came into being well 
before he had the help of the auto- 
mobile to speed him on his rounds. 

On a summer day in 1862, it 
would seem, a section of the Con- 
federate Army was encamped at 
Fairfax Courthouse in Virginia, flex- 
ing its muscles for the Battle of Bull 
Run. Within the confines of the 
camp, one can imagine the bustle 
and the tizzy of preparing for the 
signal to march — rifles being shined, 
boots cobbled, horses shod, ammu- 
nition loaded, and provision being 
made for whatever wounded might 
return. It should have been a busy 
and alert scene. 

Why, then, did we find on the 
northeast corner of the second shelf 
of our parlor whatnot a small box 
labeled with incredible neatness 
“Lint taken from the Rebel Camp at 
Fairfax Courthouse two days before 


the Battle of Bull Run”? ‘Iwo days 
before, mind you. Yankee though I 
am, I cannot help but feel a twinge 
of compassion for those boys in gray 
who went forth to the fray looted, 
but what in the dickens were they 
doing to allow their camp to be ran- 
sacked practically on the eve of 
an important battle? Was anyone, 
friend or foe, permitted to wander 
at will through a military installa- 
tion in that day and age, swiping 
a button here, a ham hock there, or 
pocketing a fistful of bandaging to 
take home to show the folks? Our 
little box of lint must have been 
taken pretty much on speculation, 
too. Suppose for some reason the 
opposing generals had decided to 
chuck the whole deal, or the battle 
had turned into nothing more than 
an insignificant skirmish, unworthy 
of historical notice. Whoever snitched 
that lint was just plain lucky. 

Besides the lint, and of equal con- 
sequence, is an envelope containing 
scrapings from the boiler of the U. S. 
Coast & Geodetic Survey steamer, 
Mississippi. The poor old girl simply 
could not digest her namesake’s 
water, and after three or four weeks, 
the diet would begin to tell. A thick, 
gray crust would clog her innards, 
and the black gang would have to 
abandon their shovels in favor of 
sledge hammers and chisels. Grand- 
father was an officer in the Survey 
on the Mississippi River Commission 
and had apparently witnessed this 
operation closely enough to enjoy the 
spoils. ‘‘Crustations” he called them, 
giving uS a momentary impression 
that we were about to discover some 
misspelled and horribly deceased 
shellfish. 

Even Napoleon could not escape 
the long arm of New England, and 
our memento of the wily Corsican’s 
exiled days on St. Helena is possibly 
the most peculiar item we have found 
to date. We have the casters from 
his bed, oddly enough, but the fact 
that there are only three casters 
sends us off on flights of fancy bor- 
dering on the hysterical. Perhaps 
there was a type of torture, a peg- 
legged bed, so to speak, which 
doomed its inhabitant to a nightlong 
series of tooth-jarring thuds at the 
least stir. Quite probably the ex- 
planation is a mediocre one, like the 
fourth caster’s getting lost or being 
too rusty to remove, but I like to 
think that the tricorn had really gone 
to the little man’s head and that he 
slept in a three-cornered bed. 


With all the new cars 
available, SIMCA owners 
still drive the best bargain. What 


other imported car comes with deluxe interiors, 
automatic choke, turn signals, 4-speed drive, front 
engine, such a big trunk, and money-saving, award- 


winning performance, for $1698*? No i i 





other car! With all the new cars on the 
market, SIMCA still is the best bargain. 





ks PRICES START 1698" 
SIMCA. 





IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 
THE WORLD’S MOST LUXURIOUS ECONOMY CAR 





*P.0.E. East & Gulf Coasts. Optional equipment, inland freight and local taxes extra. 
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= in 1957, the makers of disc 
»honograph records and of machines 
o play them discovered, with a 
hock, that they had imperiled their 
10old on the future. Furthermore, 
hey had done it as an act of pure 
nyopia. What they had failed to see 
vas the explosive consequences of 
etting recorded tape makers have 
irst go at stereo. Many of the tape 
wroducers were subsidiaries of the 
lisc companies, of course, and they 
iad enjoyed a small clientele of high 
idelity purists. Now, all at once, 
hey had a giant-killer’s weapon 
hrust into their hands. Stereo tapes 
vere as easy to make as monophon- 
cs, and the stereo concept proved 
elf-propelling in public acceptance. 
tereo tape became promptly, in 
act, a popular musical medium. By 
he time the record companies shook 
hemselves awake, they found that 
7-M and Webcor were making $150 
tereo-tape home reproducers, and 
hey were not making them in dozens 
r hundreds either, but in thou- 
ands. The record companies had to 
o something fast. 

They did, and with crushing force. 
xentlemen from the Albert Embank- 
aent and from Hollywood and Vine 
ew to New York, met in conven- 
ionally smoke-filled rooms, and an- 
ounced, in the late summer of 1958, 
ne stereo disc. (The technical means 
» make and play stereo discs had 
een at hand, though not perfected, 
x about twenty-five years.) Prices 
ər stereo discs were set at about half 
rhat the same content would cost on 
.5-inches-per-second, two-track 
ereo tape. The tape boom subsided 
) a murmur, almost within months. 
ales and output flagged together. 

Now tape is making a lively come- 
ack, which I think a good thing. In 
1e long run, I am almost sure, mag- 


TWO HERITAGES AND A PROSPECT 


netic recording will supplant elec- 
tromechanical. There need be no 
hurry, but meanwhile we can make 
use of its present advantages. Chief 
among these —especially since 
stereo is here, because stereo disc 
grooves are delicate —is that re- 
corded tape is wearproof. It is no 
secret that a great many tape re- 
corder owners use their machines to 
copy, promptly, the contents of a 
disc, so as to keep the latter un- 
marred. The tape copy can be 
erased and re-recorded at will. 

The main drive on behalf of pre- 
recorded stereo tape, however, has 
come from the Ampex Corporation, 
and, I gather, mainly from Herbert 
L. Brown, its vice president in charge 
of home equipment. What Ampex 
has done is to go all out for four- 
track 7.5-inches-per-second recorded 
tape, which can be sold at the same 
music-per-minute price as a disc, 
and which sounds, if anything, a 
little better, especially after the 
tenth playing. Further, Ampex has 
got its competitors to join in selling 
four-track adapters for two-track re- 
corders. And it has formed a sort of 
recorded tape combine called United 
Stereo Tapes, which does both proc- 
essing and marketing. Fifteen rec- 
ord companies had joined at the time 
of this writing, mostly contributing 
stuff of limited interest: pop music 
with startling sonics. Latest joiners 
have been London, with a spate of 
fine operas, and Vanguard, with 
the Boult-Beethoven Third and Fifth 
Symphonies and the Egmont and 
Coriolan Overtures, all for ten dol- 
lars. Here is something to watch. 

Meanwhile, RCA Victor, abetted 
by Bell and Motorola, has confused 
the issue by putting forth a system 
featuring ‘‘Tapette’? tape-loading 
cartridges, like home-movie pack- 
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aged reels, easy to handle as disc 
records but playing at the slow 
speed of 3.75 inches per second. I 
have not heard any of these yet, 
so I will have to report on them 
later. 

The main point is that tape is still 
with us. 


Minstrel on a Peninsula 


As last autumn ended, a family of 
beavers gave Richard Dyer-Bennet a 
birthday present. It was a fifteen- 
foot brook, right across his driveway. 
Since the noted singer of folk songs 
lives on a peninsula in a Western 
Massachusetts pond, which he owns, 
this effectively moated him in. When 
we went calling on him, partly to 
find out why a singer should become 
his own record company, he met us 
at the water’s edge and guided us 
over the best steppingstones to his 
house, a brand-new dwelling in mod- 
ern style, with an upswept living- 
room ceiling. It serves as recording 
studio as well as home and has a 
soundproof control room next to the 
entrance hall. There is nothing 
stark about it, however, especially 
since it is vigorously inhabited by a 
wife, two daughters, a Weimaraner 
named Hopper, and three cats. 

Dyer-Bennet, whose company has 
put forth its eighth LP record of 
Dyer-Bennet, is a tall, lean man, 
light-haired and aquiline in a fa- 
miliar British way, who, in his mid- 
dle forties, still plays a slashing game 
of tennis. He is an authority on folk 
music, but doesn’t like to be called a 
folk singer, since he isn’t. Dyer- 
Bennet LP 7, as evidence, consists of 
twelve Beethoven Irish and Scotch 
songs; and frequently Dyer-Bennet 
will juxtapose, in concert, a Schubert 
group, some Elizabethan lutanist 


NOW ZENITH BRINGS YOU BOTH IN A SINGLE 
CONSOLE: ALL THE WIDTH OF STEREO SOUND 


SEPARATION - ALL THE DEPTH THAT IS TRUE 
HIGH FIDELITY! 


ZENITH EXTENDED HIGH FIDELITY STEREO- 





the most exciting, the most faithful reproduction of sound you have ever heard! 





Above is the Zenith Gershwin, an 


Now, to the world’s finest high fidelity Zenith brings the widest, most realistic Extended High Fidelity Stereo in- 

i ike aes Ree tae rms. s . "4 ° strument with FM/AM radio, in 
sound separation ever in a single instrument. This is Zenith Extended High exquisite fine furniture cabinetry 
Fidelity Stereo—all the depth of true high fidelity, all the width of stereo. And from the Zenith Decorator Group. 
wh Dae KAT ; ; ‘ i Has Zenith’s exclusive, fully auto- 
Zenith also brings you such exclusive developments as the Automatic Balance matic Cobra-Matic® Record 


Changer with Cobra® Tone Arm; 
40 watts of total undistorted power 
output, up to 80 watts peak, from 
Zenith-designed amplifier. Pro- 
vision for new Zenith Radial 
Remote Speakers (optional at extra 


Control that lets you bring the separate speaker 
systems into proper balance—automatically keeps 
them in balance no matter how often you change 
the volume. With a Zenith you enjoy finest high 





Edelity stereo i he world Law! =< = N D E D cost). Danish Modern styling in 
ae ity stereo ın the world toc ay: As you listen the sound walnut veneers and solids, blond 
source seems to move out oak veneers and solids, or ebony 
beyond the cabinet. color, Model SFD 2570, $700.00*. 


wy ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION, 
BCHICAGO 339, 


ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH The quality gées in 

RADIO CORPORATION OF CAN- 

ADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 

The Royalty of television, stereo- before the name goes on 
phonic high fidelity instruments, ae if 


phonographs, radios and hearing 
aids. 41 years of leadership in radi- 
onics exclusively. 





* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 










RAYMOND MASSEY fig 


Reads 
ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’S l 
Own Writings and Ñ 

Speeches on AUDIO 
OOK 16 rpm Records! 





To many a film- and theatre-goer, 
Raymond Massey virtually is Abra- 
ham Lincoln. No better choice could 
be found to read Lincoln’s own words 
in what is in effect the Great Emanci- 
pator’s audible biography. From it 
emerges a living and very human 
Abraham Lincoln, a Lincoln still very 
much a force in modern America. 

8 Records — 7V2 Listening Hours — $8.95 
Audio Book 16 rpm records can be 
played on any four-speed phonograph. 
Speed Reducer, $1.95, adapts 33% 
rpm phonographs to play Audio Book 


Records. 
THE ULTIMATE GIFT 


FOR THE LINCOLNIANA COLLECTOR! 
AT YOUR RECORD DEALER'S NOW, 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


Realize Your Desire To 


WRITE PROFESSIONALLY 


with 
‘The Most Intelligent Development 
In Writing Career Training”... 





Compare the significant advances and 
1e intelligent integration of NYS work 
ith any writing training available any- 
here at any price. We urge you to make 
le comparison. 

If you are serious about your writing and 
ıreful about how you spend your money, 
»u will be interested in this widely rec- 
mized development — TOTAL TREAT- 
ENT — a genuine teaching triumph. 
The famous NYS course offers COM- 
LETE training — fiction, non-fiction and 
V. in your own home, on your own time. 
our instructors are active editors and 
riters...and your salable scripts will 
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nong other successes, the famous book 
rd play THE TEAHOUSE OF THE 
UGUST MOON. Send for free informa- 
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vooklet “ Writing for a Well-paying Career.” 
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ences love this, which makes sense to 
him. He has no objection to folk 
singers who make folk songs folksy, 
but he himself prefers to treat them 
with respect. 

How he became a record company 
is part and parcel of why and how he 
became a singer. He was born in 
Leicester, son of an officer in the 
regular British army. There was no 
musical tradition in the family, but 
his grandmother used to bring him 
music boxes, perhaps partly because 
she liked to watch his procedure with 
them. (This was before he was six.) 
He would crank them sedulously 
until he learned the tunes, be they 
by Handel, Rossini, or Anonymous. 
Then they became his for the hum- 
ming. As far as Dyer-Bennet knows, 
he has never forgotten a tune he 
memorized. 

After World War I, his father re- 
tired and moved first to British Col- 
umbia and then to California. It 
was at this point that Dick, eleven, 
learned by heart — he couldn’t read 
music — the whole role of Hansel in 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. 
His fate was getting clearer, though 
not to him. ‘‘My chief interest in col- 
lege was sports,” he says. “What I 
really wanted to be was a profes- 
sional soccer player. My coach at 
the San Francisco Olympics Club 
thought he could place me with the 
Glasgow Rangers.”’ 

Alas for the Glasgow Rangers. 
“At a Christmas party when I was a 
sophomore,” Dyer-Bennet recounts, 
“I met Gertrude Wheeler Beckman, 
a singing teacher who almost ran my 
life for the next few years. In half a 
night’s talking she persuaded me to 
change all my studies and begin a 
basic music course. She also con- 
vinced me that I must go to Sweden 
and hear Sven Scholander. Schol- 
ander did for the lute song the same 
kind of thing Landowska did for the 
harpsichord and Segovia for the 
guitar. I tried to get a job on a 
freighter, but there was a strike on. 
Just then, however, I received a 
small legacy from England — a hun- 
dred pounds. This got me to Stock- 
holm, and to Scholander, who was 
seventy-five and hadn’t sung in 
years. He consented to, though his 
lute strings were all broken; he had 
to send a messenger for some new 
ones. Then he sang me The Golden 
Vanity, sitting in a chair, as if con- 
versing. It was a magical thing. 

“I saw him several times more. 
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Then I worked my way back through 
Scandinavia and Great Britain. In 
Wales I sang in churches, union 
halls, even grocery stores. Back in 
California I quit school, because 
now I could read Goethe for myself, 
you know.” 

A folk- plus art-song career was 
not easy to build. There were ter- 
rible times in night clubs, eased at 
one point by the warm friendship of 
Huddy (‘‘Leadbelly’’) Ledbetter, 
who gave pretty Mrs. Dyer-Bennet 
dreadful instructions on how to deal 
with mashers. Finally there was a 
venture into Town Hall, and mount- 
ed police had to be called out to con- 
trol the crowd. Naturally, Carnegie 
Hall was next stop. The huge hall 
filled, and at the recital’s end an al- 
most speechless Melvene Dyer-Ben- 
net broke into her husband’s dressing 
room to announce that right behind 
her was North America’s leading im- 
presario, Sol Hurok, anxious to talk 
business. The tribulations were over. 

Dyer-Bennet recorded for Har- 
vard Vocarium, Keynote, Folkways, 
Stinson, Concert Hall, Decca, Vox, 





and Remington, and has nothing 
against any of them. “Still,” he 
says, “‘if there is anything worth 
while in what I do, I’d like to leave 
it in sensible shape; not cut apart and 
reassembled. I’m not sure you make 
any more money running your own 
record company than working for 
other people, but you do have the 
last word. I like to write my own 
commentaries, too. 

“There is one singer other than me 
that Pd like to record: my friend 
Aksel Schigtz, the Danish tenor, who 
is the best person in the world to sing 
the wonderful songs of the eight- 
eenth-century Swede Carl Michael 
Bellmann; real treasures we never 
have a chance to hear. I’ve learned 
the guitar accompaniment, just on 


the chance that we may get to this.”’ 

When we made our way out, the 
beaver stream had shrunk to a 
trickle. Dyer-Bennet left us there, 
swinging his flashlight and humming 
something. It wasn’t familiar, so it 
was probably by Bellmann. 


What’s New — And Timeless? 


During the LP decade it became 
fashionable for disc collectors and 
critics to assail the record companies 
periodically for their failure to put 
and keep before the public sundry 
old recordings of great historic or ar- 
tistic merit. This has always seemed 
to me a little unfair. Most of the 
companies, both large and small, 
have done a pretty good (and, I am 
sure, unprofitable) job of supplying 
ancient rarities. Little outfits like 
Eterna, Scala, and Heritage con- 
tinue to keep available an impressive 
array of famous vocal recitals. The 
bigger producers, in the main, have 
offered their classic reprints only for 
a limited time. This has been in part 
because of international licensing re- 
strictions, in part because of a rea- 
sonable assumption that, when a 
rarity has been exposed on the mar- 
ket for three or four years, anyone 
who wanted it will have it. 

Anyway, the effort never really 
comes to a halt; the companies have 
budgets to watch, but they also have 
some artistic conscience. Currently, 
the liveliest endeavor is Angel’s 
“Great Recordings of the Century,” 
which had a vital infusion of new, 
old musical elixir at year’s end. 
Items that comprised this, all bright 
in recording legend, include the 
Cortot-Thibaud-Casals version of 
the Beethoven Archduke Trio; Cortot 
in fourteen Chopin waltzes; Schnabel 
playing the Mozart Twenty-First 
Concerto with Sargent and the 
Twenty-Seventh with Barbirolli; and 
three truly memorable Wagner Ring 
collaborations by Frieda Leider, 
Lauritz Melchior, and Friedrich 
Schorr, with Leo Blech and Robert 
Heger conducting. Two sets are from 
Gétterdimmerung, one from Walküre. 

The Great Recordings of the Cen- 
tury project was conceived in 1956 
by a man named Jacques Leiser, a 
producer for Electrical and Musical 
Industries, Ltd., which owns HMV, 
English Columbia, Angel, and Capi- 
tol, along with several Continental 
subsidiaries. The EMI executives 
liked his idea and gave him a free 
hand. Leiser thereupon hired René 
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You may be like many a family man who 
would like to have a second income from 
stocks and bonds, but you don’t know 
how to go about it. 
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THE YEARS” tells you about the risk of own- 
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aside for the purpose, not with money 
needed for living expenses or emergencies. 
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have paid a cash dividend every year 
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Sauré, of the Chatou Studios in 
Paris, who went to work on the old 
matrices from the vaults. His re- 
processing has seemed to me aston- 
ishingly good and illustrative of 
something 78 collectors have known 
since high fidelity invaded us — that 
there was a lot more sound in latter- 
day 78s than the pickups of the 1930s 
could evoke. Especially impressive 
was the job he did on the Schnabel- 
Galliera Emperor Concerto, not yet 
issued here. He says that in re- 
recording he alters the reproduction 
curve a little, probably to bring out 
the bass and high treble components, 
but that he adds no artificial re- 
verberation. Bravo for him, and 
may his labors continue. 

The first Gravures Illustres (that 
was their name in France) came out 
just before EMI bought Capitol in 
America and combined it with An- 
gel. In the ensuing fluster, the re- 
print project was shuttled aside. 
Now the first, or 1958, list is on sale 
again, together with the new addi- 
tions. It has in it such delights as the 
Busch Players’ Brandenburg Con- 
certos; Claudia Muzio’s Italian op- 
era arias; Edwin Fischer at the Bach 
Keyboard Concertos 1, 4, and 5; and 
Schnabel playing the Schubert 
B-flat Sonata. There are also four 
Casals discs. Not stereo, hardly high 
fidelity; just fine music. 


Record Reviews 
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Beethoven: Six Quartets, Opus 18 


The Budapest Quartet; Columbia M3S- 
606 (stereo) and M3L-262: three records 
Beethoven’s quartets are, at least in 
some part, autobiographical state- 
ments. Beethoven, at thirty-one, 
when he wrote Opus 18, was a suc- 
cessful young man around Vienna, 
confident and proud, sometimes gay. 
Now, inside any young genius there 
is surely a strain of question and 
melancholy, later to come to the fore. 
What the Budapests have done is to 
delve for this in the young Bee- 
thoven. Since they are unerring 
artists, they have been successful 
and, to my perception, wrong. The 
dark taproot in the personality is not 
yet well grown enough to be inter- 
esting, whereas the brave flowering 
above is interesting. Yet this aspect 
is bypassed. Maybe it is a matter 
of the players’ ages; the last time 
they recorded Opus 18, they did it 
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very differently. I have to admit 
that my main reaction is aversion. 
I am sure that when the Budapests 
come to Opera 127—135 we will have 
sublimity beyond complaint, but 
Beethoven was in his fifties then. 


Schubert: The Trout Quintet 


Clifford Curzon, piano; members of the 
Vienna Octet; London CS-6090 (stereo) 
As a matter of fact, two Trouts came 
out lately and almost simultaneously, 
the other one being an Angel version 
by Hephzibah Menuhin and the 
Amadeus Quartet. Miss Menuhin is 
pretty good, but the Amadeus play- 
ers are not, especially when they get 
into the trout variations. Anyway, 
they are up against competition 
which is probably unbeatable. Cur- 
zon and the Viennese have this thing 
really by heart: every sweet languor 
and flashing cleverness and thump- 
ing jollity. And the way Willi Bos- 
kovsky can fiddle up a picture of a 
trout in the shallows with about 
three strokes of a bow remains some- 
thing lastingly incomprehensible to 
me. 


Smetana: My Fatherland 


Rafael Kubelik conducting Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; London 2202 

This is the first stereophonic Ma 
Vlast, and a good one. Kubelik does 
not make the Moldau flow quite as 
sweetly as Vaclav Talich did once, 
but he makes no errors, and Smetana 
does the rest. The orchestra sounds 
fine, though I am told the members 
were not at ease with Kubelik. I 
have always the feeling that he would 
do better if he did not work so hard. 


Weber: Overtures (two versions) 


Ernest Ansermet conducting Suisse 
Romande Orchestra; London CS-6074 
(stereo) 


Wolfgang Sawallisch conducting Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra; Angel S-35754 
(stereo) and 35754 

The overtures in common here are 
Euryanthe, Ruler of the Spirits, Abu 
Hassan, Freischiitz, Preciosa, and 
Oberon. All are rousers, great fun, and 
put across with appropriately vivid 
sonic fidelity. Now, the problem: 
I think Ansermet gets a little more 
wallop into his playings, but the 
Angel disc offers one more overture, 
Jubel. Two thirds of this is dull, but 
the end consists of the best sym- 
phonic setting of Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz (My Country, >Tis of Thee) I 
have heard. It only lasts one verse, 
though. I would get the London. 
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JAPANESE INNS 


BY ELIZABETH GRAY 


There are many comfortable and 
pleasant hotels of the Western style 
in Japan. In fact, the Imperial in 
Tokyo and the Fujiya in Miyano- 
shita are on my selected list of hotels 
which I count the most delightful 
that I have known for atmosphere, 
comfort, and courtesy. But it is a 
pity for people who go to Japan not 
to stay in some of the enchanting 
Japanese inns, such as the Tawaraya 
in Kyoto, which remains my home 
whenever I am in that ancient and 
fascinating city. 

All Japanese inns are run by a 
certain pattern. Visitors are the 
guests of the house in a much more 
personal and less perfunctory way 
than they are in Western hostelries. 
If the innkeeper knows when I am 
coming, someone will meet me at the 
station with a car. At the entrance 
to the inn there is a gateway into a 
little courtyard with bamboo fence, 
steppingstones and gravel, low green 
shrubs, and a wide, open door. 
Shoes are removed at the door, and a 
boy puts them away in a cupboard. 
There is no need to worry about 
them. Whenever I go out, the news 
will have preceded me through the 
house, and by the time I get to the 
door my shoes will be waiting on the 
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front step, ready to step into, with 
a long shoehorn at hand. 

Stepping out of my shoes on ar- 
rival, I put on a pair of scuffs and 
shuffle down the polished wooden 
corridor after the hostess or the 
maid. She opens a sliding paper 
door and invites me in. Abandoning 
the scuffs on the threshold, I step in 
stocking feet onto the tatami, the 
thick, clean, springy matting that 
covers the floor. 

The first room is a dressing room. 
Here is a cupboard that contains bed 
quilts and shelves and trays for 
clothes. On one of the trays is a 
freshly laundered cotton kimono, 
printed in blue and white, to relax 
in, or in cold weather a thick padded 
kimono of some neutral shade. In 
the room, too, there is a little dress- 
ing table without legs. Probably of 
red lacquer, it has two or three 
drawers and a tall, thin mirror. 

Beyond the dressing room is a 
larger room, which is living room, 
dining room, and bedroom. Like all 
Japanese rooms, it has a tokonoma, 
or alcove, with a hanging scroll con- 
taining a painting suitable to the 
season and a flower arrangement be- 
low it. In a corner of the room is a 
low table with writing materials, 
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and in the center a larger table of 
polished wood or lacquer, about a 
foot high, where I have meals, 
spread out guidebooks and maps, 
and write post cards and letters. If 
the weather is cool, a few sticks of 
charcoal glow on a bed of fine white 
ash in a brazier beside the table. 

The sliding paper doors open onto 
the roka, a narrow balcony with a 
tiled or wooden floor, where there 
are a wicker table and two wicker 
chairs. Scuffs are conveniently 
placed for use on the roka. Here I 
sit at the table and look out through 
glass doors which open onto the gar- 
den or the view. Even in the most 
crowded cities there is something re- 
freshing to look at. The tiniest gar- 
den is skillfully made. Bamboo, 
flowering shrubs, ferns, rocks, and 
pebbles are used to suggest a cool 
woodland scene with hidden spaces. 
Or you may look out at a wide view 
of the sea between pine trees or a 
soaring mountain. 

Reports about communal bathing 
have frightened many a Western 
tourist away from Japanese inns, 
and quite unnecessarily. The saying 
“In Western hotels you dine in pub- 
lic and bathe in private; in Japanese 
inns you dine in private and bathe in 
public” is only a half-truth. 

Friends of mine traveling in Hok- 
kaido did, it is true, stay in an old- 
fashioned inn where the bath was a 
large one intended for general use. 
The young wife decided against it, 
but her husband made the plunge. 
The next day on the street she saw 
him greet a very pretty young Japa- 
nese girl and asked him, ‘‘Where 
did you meet her?” “In the bathtub 
last night,” he answered airily. 

The splendid bath at Shojiin, the 
temple on Koya San, the ‘“‘sacred 
mountain,’ where I once stayed 
overnight, did, I admit, give me a 
surprise. Tané, my Japanese “‘little 
sister,” and I were the only guests in 
the temple that Sunday evening, so 
even though there was no lock on 
the door of the famous bath, we felt 
safe from intrusion. There was the 
usual anteroom for undressing and 
then the bath itself, tiled in white 
and blue, with a beautifully shaped 
pool big enough for ten to twenty 
bathers. The water was fresh and 
hot, and Tané and I were simmering 
peacefully when we heard the outer 
door open and then saw the black 
bulk of a monk filling the clouded 
glass panel of the inner door. The 
door began to slide open. 
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I freeze into speechlessness in 
moments of crisis, but Tané was 
vocal. ‘“‘Haite imasu!” she screeched, 
which meant ‘‘We’re in here!’ The 
panic in her voice stopped him; 
there was a brief exchange of Japa- 
nese courtesies, and after he had 
retreated we resumed our simmering 
with reminiscent giggles. 

Ordinarily, however, by request- 
ing it, one can have the bath to one- 
self. Many inns have different-sized 
baths, and sometimes a family will 
go in together. 

Beyond the first sliding door is the 
room for dressing and undressing, 
and beyond the second, the bath 
itself, where one soaps and rinses 
thoroughly first and then steeps up 
to the neck in a tub of steaming hot 
water. Sometimes the tub is square, 
of satiny wood; sometimes it is a 
round iron caldron with a wooden 
raft on which to sit; sometimes it is 
beautifully tiled, like a miniature 
swimming pool. 

I find it very pleasant to take my 
bath late in the afternoon, when I 
am tired and dusty from a day’s 
sightseeing, to put on the kimono 
provided by the inn, and then, re- 
freshed and relaxed, to sit at the 
low table in my room and eat the 
dinner which the kimonoed maids 
bring to me. 

The food that they bring is deli- 
cious and pretty to look at as well, 
with combinations of color, texture, 
and flavor carefully planned; and it 
is set forth on exquisite china and 
lacquer. There is no need to be 
afraid of raw fish. It is not put on a 
plate whole, just as it comes from 
the market. Three or four small, 
chilled squares of boneless fish with a 
delicate flavor — sea bream or tuna 
are the kinds I have most frequently 
had — are served with a tangy 
sauce. 

Most Westerners know and like 
tempura, the batter-dipped delicacies 
fried in deep fat which the Portu- 
guese taught the Japanese to cook 
in the sixteenth century, or sukiyaki 
(pronounced skee-yahki), meat and 
vegetables cooked over charcoal at 
the table; but there are many other 
dishes that should be discovered and 
enjoyed. Two or three kinds of soup 
are served at each meal, and all are 
good. Sometimes in the clear soup 
there are tiny clams in the open shell, 
a little tricky to disengage with chop- 
sticks, but worth the effort. 

Chawan-mushi, which means 
‘“‘“steamed teacup,” is an egg custard 
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made with broth instead of milk and 


filled with bits of chicken, tiny 
shrimp, chestnuts, or, in season, 
ginkgo nuts or mushrooms. In the 


fall, when the matsudake, or pine 
mushrooms, are ripe, there are doz- 
ens of mushroom dishes — some- 
times more than one in the same 
meal. I especially like a kind of broth 
which comes in a little gray pottery 
teapot with its matching cup on its 
head, but there are many other 
delicious ways to cook and serve this 
favorite delicacy. 

Spinach usually comes bright 
green and tender and ice-cold in lit- 
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tle bunches of leaves all the same 
size, dressed with soya sauce and 
sesame seed. Three or four edible 
pod peas, fresh and young, garnish 
some other dish; bamboo sprouts 
and lotus root slices, like little 
wheels, provide a wonderfully crisp 
texture and subtle flavor. Tiny 
flakes of fresh ginger, dipped in some 
red sauce, appear in unexpected 
places. With a tempura meal, for 
contrast with the batter and oil, I 
have had breast of chicken and tart 
apple grated together. 

Rice comes at the end of the meal, 
followed by green tea. Dessert is not 
a regular part of Japanese meals, 
but in deference to Western custom 
fruit is usually provided. The Japa- 
nese fruit was a revelation to me. 
No one had ever told me it was so 
large and beautiful and full of flavor. 
One reason for its excellence is that 
it is not sprayed with chemicals. 
The farmers and their families pa- 
tiently make by hand little paper 
bags to cover each peach or pear or 
apple and protect it from insects. 
During the years after the war when 
paper was very scarce, a shipment of 
Bibles sent by the American Bible 
Society to convert the rural areas 
was a great boon to the pear and 
apple growers of Nagano Prefecture. 


The thin paper pages were exactly 
the right size and weight. 

Fruit in Japan is seasonal, as it 
no longer is in the United States, 
where we can get strawberries from 
California all year round and where 
apples and oranges and grapefruit 
have no season at all. Each fruit in 
turn is enjoyed for the short period 
of its ripening, and then it is not 
seen again for a year. Rosy-cheeked 
peaches, each one of a size to include 
a Momotaro (the Peach Boy of the old 
fairy tale) and full of flavor, are fol- 
lowed by pale and juicy pears round 
as oranges and crisp as cucumbers; 
figs come in September, and then the 
apples and persimmons of the au- 
tumn and enormous thin-skinned 
green grapes. There are mandarin 
oranges for the winter, and for the 
earliest spring, strawberries grown 
on stone terraces warmed by the sun 
and so big that three are a generous 
serving. Biwa, or loguats, a mild, 
yellow, fleshy fruit, tide one over till 
the summer oranges, sour and rather 
like grapefruit, usher the peaches in 
again. 

Feeling replete after dinner and 
comfortably weary, I usually go to 
bed early. The maids pull from 
their cases the “rain doors,’ heavy 
wooden doors that make a loud rum- 
bling noise as they roll into place 
outside the glass doors of the roka. 
Plenty of air in the daytime is the 
rule here, but at night the mists and 
breezes are shut out. It is not neces- 
sary to feel suffocated, for air does 
drift in through cracks. 

The table is removed from the 
center of the room, and the sleeping 
quilts are brought out of the cup- 
board. Two thick pads covered with 
bright brocade go down first, then 
a cotton sheet. Over them is spread 
the covering quilt, with a sheet but- 
toned onto it. If it is cold, the maids 
bring more quilts. The pillows are 
small and hard and stuffed, I think, 
with bran. Square lamps with 
frames made of bamboo or lacquer 
are set at the heads of the beds. In 
hot weather, in places where mos- 
quitoes are bad, a mosquito net like 
a great cage is hung from hooks in 
the four corners of the room. 

The first time I slept on tatami I 
realized, after an interval, that the 
thick springy matting was harder 
than I thought and that my own 
bones were nearer the surface. I 
even felt a little bruised when I got 
up. But the second night was better, 
and by the third I realized that not 


only had I slept well but that I had | 


not really been in Japan until I had 
lived for at least a few days on 
tatami. 

I get up when I wake up. It is 
still dark in the room, but somehow 
the maid — and there appears to be 
one who has nothing else to do but 
wait upon me — knows when I 
begin to stir, and she appears at 
once to open the rain doors and the 
glass doors and the paper doors, air 
the room, and put away the beds 
while I am dressing in the outer 
room. When I am ready for break- 
fast, it appears. 

Here is another source of fear and 
dread to Westerners. They have 
heard that the Japanese eat bean 
soup for breakfast, and they want 
none of it. They are not strong 
enough for bean soup so early in the 
morning; they want their coffee. 

During the years right after the 
war I used to take a jar of instant 
coffee with me to the inns, as well 
as my own bread (to make toast 
over the charcoal brazier) and 
tinned butter, but now you can get 
good coffee in any inn. There is 
plenty of fruit, the Japanese are now 
making a variety of excellent breads, 
and they will cook your eggs in any 
way you want. 

The only time I have ever had a 
real Japanese breakfast was in the 
temple on Koya San, and by that 
time I was thoroughly at home with 
Japanese food. The breakfast which 
the young monk brought consisted 
of rice, hot and filling; bean soup, 
which is not the thick potage we 
know but a thin, cloudy, rather acid 
liquid made of bean paste and boil- 
ing water; dried seaweed; pickles; 
cold broiled mushrooms; and green 
tea. It was all very good. 

Of all the charming Japanese inns 
I have known besides the Tawaraya, 
I think of three that stand out in 
my memory. 

One is Hassho-kan, accessible by 
taxi from Nagoya, which is set in a 
large and beautiful grove of pine 
trees and which is famous for its 
combination of the traditional and 
the modern. Pictures of its new 
part, which won an architectural 
prize in 1951, and of the tiny gar- 
den which the bathhouse overlooks, 
have appeared in American maga- 
zines and books on architecture. Air 
conditioning is concealed under the 
tokonomas, and the bed quilts on 


which you sleep are filled with foam | 


rubber. 
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is time for High Tea in India is 
a mood. It arrives leisurely on the mar- 
bled courtyards of elegant hotels, amid 
medieval terraces of palace gardens; it 
arrives on a ‘shikara’ built for two, or in 
a houseboat, on a Kashmir lake miles 
above the sea... 

After a tennis final it comes, or a polo 
match, a day at the races. The time for 
it is a soirée of dance-drama. The mood 
comes upon you languidly when the 
shadows are long and the evening breeze 
carries the perfume of jasmine and 
queen-of-the-night. The time for High 
Tea in India is a time to meet, to sit and 


talk, to admire. 
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not unduly so when you take into 
consideration the beauty and peace 
of the setting and the perfection of 
food and service. 

Among the tall trees there is a 
thatch-roofed farmhouse (like all 
such farmhouses it is ‘“‘three hundred 
years old?) open for guests to see. 
The Japanese acquaintance who 
first showed it to me struggled to 
express in limited English the feel- 
ings which the age and quiet of the 
little building awoke in him. “I like 
to sit here, in kimono, and write a 
Japanese poem,”’ he said. 

In Matsuye, on the Sea of Japan, 
where Lafcadio Hearn lived for a 
number of years, I spent a night at 
the Minami-kan. From the window 
I looked out on the Shinji Lagoon to 
mountains beyond. It was a lovely 
scene in the late afternoon: the blue 
lake, an old 
bridge, a point 
of land with some 
small black-and- 
white houses, a 
few fishing boats, 
and the opal- 
escent lights 
repeating and 
reflecting each 
other through the 
mist as clouds 
veiled the sun- 
set. At last rain 
fell and the lit- 
tle boats went home. 
leave in the morning, and I had to 
hurry at the last to catch the train. 
People of southern Honshu make 
much of the tea ceremony and have 
it not only in teahouses with the 
leisurely formality I had known else- 
where but also in ordinary rooms to 
dignify any occasion. The hostess at 
Minami-kan was disconcerted to find 
us dashing for the train just as she 
prepared a farewell ceremonial tea 
for us. Undaunted, she pursued us 
down the hall, and I gulped the 
thick, powdered tea from a bowl held 
in one hand while I wielded the shoe- 
horn with the other. 

The Nabeya in Hitoyoshi is an- 
other inn that I remember fondly. I 
slept in the Azrinoma, the Misty 
Room, from which I could see the 
river rushing below, a long, arched 
bridge, and the low hill called the 
Sleeping Buddha. There was the 
fresh green odor of new tatami in the 
room and a classical arrangement of 
pine branches and daisy chrysan- 
themums in an old bronze vase in 
the tokonoma. After a hot spring bath 


I hated to 
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that did away completely with the 
chills and sneezes which had been 
bothering me all day, I fell deeply 
asleep to the music of the river. 

The next day I took a luncheon 
with me which the inn had prepared. 
Most hotel box lunches of my ex- 
perience have been substantial and 
nourishing but scarcely imaginative. 
This one was a little work of art. 
When the lid of the oblong wooden 
box came off, there was revealed an 
arrangement of food as pretty as a 
flower arrangement, and decorated 
with a bit of palm leaf. There were 
little white rice balls wrapped in 
shiny black seaweed, pink shrimps, 
bits of fish dipped in soya sauce 
and browned over charcoal, broiled 
mushrooms, pickles, and chestnuts 
boiled and sweetened. 

It is difficult to confine myself to 
mentioning only 
three inns out of 
the many that I 
have enjoyed. 
How can I leave 
out the Hinako 
in Beppu or the 
Koraku in Oka- 
yama or the one 
on Enoshima 
whose name I 
have forgotten, 
where Tané, my 
little Japanese 
friend, and I 
stopped one afternoon for tea? 

We had had a picnic lunch on the 
beach opposite the island near 
Kamakura and then had walked 
across the long bridge and up the 
steep hill to the shrine. The day was 
warm, and the ham sandwiches had 
made us thirsty. Coming down the 
steep stone passageway between an 
unbroken row of souvenir shops on 
one side and inns on the other, I saw 
through the gateway of one inn a 
glimpse of sea and mountains, and I 
suggested that we go in and engage a 
room for a time and have tea — 
which we did. 

An old man in a gardener’s blue 
happi coat was sweeping the ground 
with a twig broom that came straight 
out of a fairy tale. 

“Honorable Grandfather,” said 
Tané politely in Japanese, “may we 
come in and look at the honorable 
view?” 

Honorable Grandfather, to whom 
American tourists were evidently no 
novelty, continued his sweeping. 
“O.K.,? he said wearily without 
looking up. “W.C.” 
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THE ATLANTIC 


QO. enters the Soviet Union, as I feel sure our 
Russian visitors enter New York, with certain con- 
victions, preconceived in the Cold War, which one 
expects to have confirmed, and then, after the en- 
counters and contentions, after the personal ex- 
changes and the spontaneous acts of kindness, we 
each return with what I am sure must be a mixture 
of surprising and disturbing reflections. I cannot 
attempt to assess what the Russians take home; it 
is enough if I can sort out my own impressions. 

I had no idea of how hurt Russia was in the war. 
This shows itself in so many ways. One can see 
the pockmarks, and in the back streets, the shell 
holes inflicted on Leningrad, where one building 
in every three was hit, and one can see the cripples 
who were wounded in its two-year siege; what 
one can only guess at is the number of those 
who perished there from malnutrition and tuber- 
culosis. “Where were you during the war?” I 
asked Yuri, our young interpreter, whose mother 
is a famous surgeon and whose father was killed in 
the defense of Kiev. “I lived in the Army hospi- 
tals,” he said. “Studying?” “No, just trying to 
get enough to eat.” He stretched. “Seems as if 
Pve been eating for eight years to make up for that 
hunger.” (Yuri today has made it; he weighs over 
two hundred pounds.) Americans always remark 
the Russian women engaged in heavy labor, which 
with us is reserved for men — driving trucks, re- 
pairing roads, handling the cement or the hods on 
the rising apartment houses; what we overlook in 
that comparison is the manpower destroyed by the 
Nazis. The new census figures for the Soviet 
Union, published last summer, show 55 per cent 
women, 45 per cent men; and with a preponder- 
ance like that, the women must work. The census 
does not bother about dogs, which are virtually 
nonexistent in Moscow today; the war must have 
wiped them out. I saw only one. 

War is always the exterminator, and the Nazis 
were much more cruel and thorough than the 
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French under Napoleon. To a people who chin 
themselves on achievement, the crushing of Hitler 
was a victory as great as any in Russian annals. 
They think their armies were mainly responsible 
for this, and thus the war and the suffering and 
sacrifice it imposed will be a major theme in 
novels, poems, plays, and films for years to come, 
not only for political reasons but because the Rus- 
sians knew they were fighting for survival. They 
write out of a suffering more widespread and 
deeper than ours, and the emotional response in 
their theaters is unrestrained. 

No photograph in any American periodical gave me a 
true picture of the Russian people. Just as no photo- 
graph of Madame Khrushchev does justice to her 
(she has a carriage and presence not unlike those 
of Myra Hess), so no photograph of a Russian 
crowd can convey their soberness, their intelli- 
gence, their patience, or their purpose. 

The picnic parties in the great park of Tsarskoye 
Selo, as they spread the cloth and unwrap the 
lunch, do not kid around as we might do; they go 
about their pleasure soberly with no horseplay. 
The young couples who chip in together for a 
table at the Gaar Restaurant in Moscow on Satur- 
day night have none of that boisterous laughter 
which erupts so easily from Americans. The Rus- 
sians dance to American jazz, the orchestra blaring 
away at a piercing pitch, and they dance well, 
perhaps best of all in Leningrad, but they are very 
intent about it, and serious. I danced in several 
night spots and never saw a drunk. The only ones 
I did see were young men on the streets in the late 
afternoon, with the traffic officer obviously wink- 
ing at them, since it was clear that they were be- 
ing helped home out of circulation. All told, they 
numbered fewer than one would find in Boston’s 
Scollay Square on a weekend. 

It would be natural for an editor to measure a 
people’s intelligence by their attitude toward 
books, and it seemed to me that the Russian pub- 
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lic has a greater hunger for books than we have. 
One of the most popular jaunts on Sunday is the 
trip by water to the Peterhof, that exquisite pal- 
ace built by Peter the Great on the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The Germans blew it up out of vindictive- 
ness, but the exterior has been restored, and the 
fountains, the terraces, the statues, and the gar- 
dens are as they once were. Here in summer come 
thousands to bathe on the long gray shingle, to 
walk beneath the birches, to have tea or ice cream 
in the enclosure (Russian ice cream is first class), 
and to laugh at those who, like Paddy Chayefsky, 
dare venture into the fun spot, a rocky pit where 
one’s weight releases a hidden, drenching fountain. 
I noticed that many of the young people on the 
boat carried books wrapped up in newspapers, 
which they settled down to read as soon as we 
had cleared the harbor. These book readers were 
everywhere, and sometimes I asked them what 
they were reading. A soldier on leave was deep 
in Stendhal’s The Red and the Black, and a bright- 
looking student was immersed in geometry. 

As we were having tea in the Peterhof enclosure, 
a naval officer — a four-striper — sauntered by, 
caught my eye, and went through one of the friend- 
liest pantomimes I have ever witnessed: clasped 
his two hands at me and shook them in the air, 
smiled, nodded, shook his head, dismissing the 
possibility of hostility with an elaborate gesture of 
cutting his own throat, smiled again, saluted, and 
then went down the sandy walk looking back over 
his shoulder for a final wave — all in a matter of 
seconds. 

I realize that I was in Russia in a season of extraordi- 
nary responsiveness. One saw this most openly at the 
American exhibition in Sokolniki Park. Tickets of 
admission at the outset were confined to Party 
members, and with them it was a matter of pride 
to be critical. The abstract paintings were a target 
of special abuse, and the average American house 
an object of skepticism. But the atmosphere be- 
came noticeably sunnier when Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit to America was announced; by then the 
younger technicians and householders generally 
were being admitted, and their eagerness, their 
curiosity, and their delight were undisguised. The 
fashion show drew tight-packed crowds who re- 
sponded in kind to the salty Russian commentary 
of our master of ceremonies, Vera Bacal. The Rus- 
sians certainly liked those clothes, and the young- 
sters who were in them. The mechanics, of course, 
lingered over the outboard motors and over and 
under the new cars, and the women tried every 
household gadget and all but locked themselves in 
the electric refrigerators, but what was equally 
intent was their absorption in the Circarama. 
The desire to query us about our things and our 
country, or to listen to one of their friends as he 


put the questions, broke out in little seminars in the 
park as it did almost every evening in Red Square. 
The night of our arrival, we went down to the 
Kremlin shortly before midnight, and there, seated 
in what on May Day would be the reviewing 
stand, was a long-legged American undergraduate 
answering and explaining about the United 
States to a circle of some thirty listeners. 

“What do people keep in those black string bags 
that are hanging from the windows?” I asked Yuri 
as we drove by a block of apartments. 

“Butter and other perishables are what I keep 
in mine,” he replied. ‘‘That’s true of all of us who 
are waiting for refrigerators.” Yuri, who is a 
lecturer at the university, and certainly among 
the better paid, lives in one room of a four-room 
apartment, the other three being occupied by six 
adults and four children. 

“You must have to do your studying in the li- 
brary or late at night,’’ I said. “What hope have 
you of getting something better?” 

“Oh, there’s a long waiting list,” he said. “As 
a bachelor, I can’t hope for any change in less than 
four years.” 

“And if you got married?” 

“Well, then I would only have to wait two or 
three.” 

I used to think that in the British queues during 
the war were the most patient people I had seen, 
but the Russians today wait just as patiently and 
longer for what they want. They stand in line for 
hours to see the Czechoslovak Glass Exhibition, 
the Armory in the Kremlin, or the Tomb, and if 
visiting VIPs are thrust in ahead of them, they 
take it with a smile. Their patience is strength- 
ened by their confidence that they will eventually 
get there. The cotton prints, the nylon stockings, 
and the gay scarves have totally changed the ap- 
pearance of the women in three years; better shoes 
will come next, and after that, so they believe, a 
larger apartment and the household equipment 
they have been waiting for, and peace. 

These are purposeful people. They are perfectly 
confident that they will get the things we have, in 
time, and to get them they are willing to work 
hard. In our group discussions we occasionally 
spoke of success in America and remarked that 
having more did not always mean more happiness, 
and we might just as well have tried to signal an 
express train with a hair ribbon. 


BROWSING IN THE NEW 


In my youth the bedroom romance used to keep 
us wondering how long it would be before the 
frail would be undone, whereas in ALEC WAUGR’S 
new novel FUEL FOR THE FLAME (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, $4.95), it is a question of who, among 
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A revealing analysis of Nixon’s controversial 
public personality, which sheds new light on 
the conflicts that have raged about him, and 
gives both friends and enemies a sharp pic 
ture of his entire career. $3.95 
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the bevy of seductibles, will remain chaste. The 
story is laid in a fabulously rich oil island not far 
from Borneo, where the heat and propinquity 
and boredom make the English and Eurasian 
staff members of the Pearl Oil Company more 
than usually amorous. The little kingdom is ruled 
over by an ailing Buddhist despot, and when 
his son and heir, Prince Rhya, who has been edu- 
cated and indulged himself in London, returns to 
the island with his tall, beautiful English bride, 
the stage is set for a typical Daily Mail conspiracy. 
The book makes bland and diverting reading, 
requiring no effort for those with a mild cold. 

Puytiuis McGinitey, whose light verse is of 
fresh and delightful quality, is in private life a 
happy suburban housewife and the mother of two 
teen-age daughters. In the lively papers which 
compose her new book, THE PROVINCE OF THE 
HEART (Viking, $3.00), she has provocative things 
to say about American women, about the need of 
a third hand for those dedicated to a career, about 
the morality to be stressed for growing girls, about 
the treasury of family humor, about the delusions 
of college, and about the honor which she feels 
too many of her sex have lost. This is a book to 
be shared with the family, for there is a hassle in 
every chapter. One is tempted to quote, and I 
have space for only one: “So what in the end 
shall I tell my daughters about chastity before 
marriage? Of course, I shall be sensible and point 
out the ordinary social penalties attached to any 
other conduct. . . . But I shall also say that love 
is never merely a biological act but one of the few 
miracles left on earth, and that to use it cheaply is 
a sin.” 

In the introduction to THE JOY OF MUSIC (Simon 
and Schuster, $5.95) Leonard Bernstein states 
firmly that “‘only art can substitute for art. And 
so the only way one can really say anything about 
music is to write music.” Then he goes on to say a 
great deal about music with a clarity and direct- 
ness and regard for the limitations of nonmusicians 
calculated to fill the lay reader with joy and grati- 
tude. The book contains several essays on the 
meaning of music, the qualities that make a great 
composer, the difference between a ‘“‘nice Gersh- 
win tune” (Mr. Bernstein wishes he could write 
one) and a composition. It also contains the 
scripts of the television programs that he did for 
Omnibus, with musical scores and drawings where 
the pictorial effect is necessary for complete under- 
standing. These pieces are not only remarkably 
informative about such matters as the formal 
characteristics of jazz and Bach’s use of harmony 
and counterpoint, they are presented in a text 
which is a small triumph in itself, a successful 
fusion of the colloquial speaking voice and a 
highly readable prose style. 
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FICTION 


St. Peter’s Day and Other Tales 
BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


Early short stories, some never before translated into 
English, most of them wryly comic, all foreshadowing the 
masterly writer that Chekhov was to become. Trans- 
lated by Frances H. Jones. putnam, $2.50 and $1.25. 


The Rack BY A. E. ELLIS 


A first novel of exceptional range and force, centering 
on the tragic, funny, intricate, circumscribed world of a 
tuberculosis sanatorium in Switzerland. ATLANTIC- 
LITTLE, BROWN, $4.50. 





The Witching Ship BY FREDERIC MORTON 
With a fresh and witty style, Mr. Morton describes the 

doings of wildly assorted ship’s passengers on a hectic 

wartime crossing of the Atlantic. RANDOM HOUSE, $3.95. 


HISTORY 


Pickett’s Charge BY GEORGE R. STEWART 

Another view of the perennially fascinating Civil War, 
this one focused on the third day of the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Detailed, based on a great variety of records and 
memoirs, clear, and admirably written. HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN, $5.00. 


Braddock’s Defeat 


Scholarly research has turned up some new material, 
eyewitness reports of the campaign that suggest that 
General Braddock, so long the colonial equivalent of 
Colonel Blimp, may not have been quite the unimagina- 
tive idiot that schoolbooks make him. Edited by Charles 
Hamilton. UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, $3.95. 


The Importance of Wearing Clothes 
BY LAWRENCE LANGNER 


The director of the Theatre Guild propounds sartorial 
history and philosophy with humor, impertinence, and 
enthusiasm. Excellent pictures. HASTINGS HOUSE, $7.50. 


OLD WINE 


Roots of Contemporary American 
Architecture 

A classic in its field, this anthology of essays on archi- 
tecture, edited by Lewis Mumford, has been revised 
and brought up to date and remains as impressive as 
ever. GROVE, $6.00. 


The Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte 

A very handsome reissue of the spirited memoirs of 
the Italian Jew who, in addition to being an amusingly 
inadvertent scalawag, wrote librettos for Mozart and 


became the first professor of Italian literature at Colum- 
bia. Translated by Elisabeth Abbott. orton, $5.00. 


The Real Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Other Critical Essays By FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Distinctive essays and comments by the author of 
“The Hound of Heaven,” retrieved from various peri- 
odicals of the 1890s, edited by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHERS, $10.50. 
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Joyce Cary | No Room 
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The first publication in S LUTION — “He has the gift of the seeing eye. I know 
America of one of Cary’s = of no other book on Africa which so magically gives 

most memorable novels — ee the reader a sense that he, too, is seeing the jungle 

the story of a gifted and oe and the desert and the great wild animals at home. 
imaginative slum boy whose S He makes you feel that Africa is still not only a problem but 
boldness gets him into 5 an adventure.” —LEWIS GANNETT 


trouble with the law. $3.95 “The best written book about big game since Hemingway's 


Green Hills of Africa.’’—CYRIL CONNOLLY in the London Sun- 
day Times 


il t E With maps, line drawings and 32 pages of photo- 
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old American on the thresh- 
old of a failure is “a touch- 
ing document oe of real life Si nn oaeaeei 
that we all know; done with S 
a perceptive and sensitive 
touch.” —MAXWELL GEISMAR 

$3.95 





GENERAL 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
U.S. A., Ret. 


=, The Uncertain 
Trumpet 


The former Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, contends: 


*that the doctrine of massive retaliation has endangered our 
national security; *that our military planning is frozen to 
the requirements of general war; *that weaknesses in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system have left the planning of our 
military strategy to civilian amateurs and the budget makers. 









Strike for 


a Kingdom 


By MENNA 
GALLIE 


This novel of a Welsh min- 
ing village in crisis is “an 
absolutely first-rate piece of 
work.’ — MARY ELLEN 
CHASE. “Charmingly writ- 





ten with feeling and depth : And General Taylor presents a new national military pro- 
of understanding.” Es gram to correct the resulting critical deficiencies. 
os ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. . “Tells the average citizen more about the actual 

A fine piece of work. = situation in the Pentagon than any book that has 
—JACQUES BARZUN. $3.50 5 been published for a long time.” 


—GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN. $4.00 
At all bookstores 
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From Alexander Hamilton 
to Sherman Adams — 


The 
Invisible 
Presidency 


The behind-the-scenes story of 
seven presidential assistants, by 


LOUIS W. KOENIG 


Here’s exciting reading for the 
election year — an extraordi- 
nary book that discusses the 
past, the present and the future 
of the American presidency, in 
terms of seven confidants who 
manipulated, meddled, and of- 
ten made genuine contributions 
to government. $6.95 


The years that shaped 
one of America’s greatest 
presidents —when the 
people of Illinois brought 
their cases to 


PRAIRIE LAWYER 


A vivid portrait of Lincoln as 
a man and a lawyer told by 


JOHN J. DUFF 


The first book on Lincoln’s law 
days in over twenty years, A. 
Lincoln; Prairie Lawyer draws 
on material not previously 
available. Mr. Duff’s fresh view 
of Lincoln’s early career is a 
genuine contribution to Amer- 
icana. Illustrated $7.50 


At all booksellers 
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HE ATLANTIC 


& Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


In TWO WEEKS IN ANOTHER TOWN 
(Random House, $4.95) Irwin SHaw 
has written what may be called, 
meaning no insult, an old-fashioned 
novel. It has a plot, action, a rea- 
sonable degree of suspense, and a set 
of characters whose proceedings, 
while not exactly ordinary, remain 
within shouting distance of possi- 
bility. It reminds me, in fact, of the 
novels of Wilkie Collins, in that it is 
an expert professional production, 
readable and engaging, which, if it 
doesn’t stretch the reader’s imagina- 
tion, never insults his intelligence 
either. 

The story covers the two disor- 
derly weeks spent in Rome by a 
conscientious NATO official named 
Jack Andrus. He has taken time off 
from his job in Paris to help out an 
old friend and colleague, Delaney, 
who is a movie director. Andrus, 
before the war rearranged his face, 
was a Hollywood star of considerable 
brilliance. He goes to Rome because 
Delaney, long on the skids, has been 
reduced to working there for a fly- 
by-night Italian producer and with 
an actor who is “‘six fathoms deep in 
Scotch.”” ‘‘He looks al right,”’ 
Delaney explains sourly, ‘“‘but you 
can’t understand a word he says.” 
The idea is that Jack will dub the 
dialogue of this souse. 

It sounds like a simple project, but 
the uproar that ensues verges on riot. 
The same sense of responsibility that 
led Jack into NATO and brings him 
to the rescue of Delaney lures him 
into one of the most remarkable com- 
mitments in recent literature. He 
acquires a mistress, an enigmatic 
Italian girl who turns out to have a 
resident lover already. The lover 
is a noisy, neurotic, exasperating 
youth, one of those Americans who 
comb the beaches of the arts in Eu- 
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rope, insulting their betters and liv- 
ing on allowances smuggled to them 
by indulgent mamas. Once ac- 
quainted with him, Andrus discov- 
ers, to his disgust, that the little 
horror wants to write and direct 
movies. Worse, the script the boy 
has concocted is a splendid piece of 
work. It is Jack’s duty to get him 
started in Delaney’s company. 

The situation has possibilities, to 
put it conservatively, and Mr. Shaw 
investigates them energetically. He 
does a fine job on the juvenile genius, 
contriving to persuade one of the 
young man’s ability in the midst of 
his most idiotic misbehavior. De- 
laney, the worn-out director still 
swaggering on memories of his dead 
talent, is almost as good. Minor 
characters are sketched in with acid 
efficiency — Delaney’s terrible wife, 
the drunken actor, a string of hang- 
ers-on and free-loaders, an Italian 
bodyguard whose conversation is a 
catalogue of immoralities and who is 
absent on the only occasion when his 
services are required. 

As a treatise on the limits of per- 
sonal responsibility, Mr. Shaw’s book 
is not as impressive as he seems to 
have intended, judging by certain 
conversations about life and death 
and war and peace. As a well- 
constructed, artfully told story, it is 
first class. 


THE WAY AND THE FLESH 


There are many Roman Catho- 
lics who write, but the specifically 
Roman Catholic writer remains, 
outside theological circles, rather 
rare. FRANcoIs MAURIAC, novelist, 
playwright, essayist, and Nobel Prize 
winner, is a notable example of 
this select group. THE SON OF MAN 
(World, $3.00) is his latest book, and 
while it is most obviously related to 
the life of Jesus which Mr. Mauriac 
wrote some years ago, it also throws 
light on the whole body of his work. 

The book is a condensed, highly 
subjective exposition of Mr. Mauri- 
ac’s attitude toward Christ as both a 
human person and a divine power. 
It is written in prose, but the in- 
tensity of the author’s emotion and 
the dense eloquence of his style ulti- 
mately produce an effect close to 
that of poetry. 

Following the events of Christ’s 
life on earth, His death and resurrec- 
tion, Mr. Mauriac meditates on their 
significance to the devout Christian. 
The qualities he perceives in Christ 


are love, patience, intimacy and, 
somewhat surprisingly to the Prot- 
estant eye, an inexplicable charm 
that may very nearly be called 
glamour. What distresses him is the 
terrible difficulty experienced by even 
the most devout Christians in ade- 
quately maintaining their individual 
part in relationship with their God. 

This is, of course, the old problem 
of the struggle between willing spirit 
and recalcitrant flesh, but Mr. 
Mauriac restates it in movingly per- 
sonal terms. The Son of Man shim- 
mers with persistent optimism, the 
conviction that the spirit of Christ 
may eventually prevail among His 
followers. The book also goes far to 
explain the notorious gloom of Mr, 
Mauriac’s novels, which, if con- 
sumed in injudicious quantities, are 
enough to drive a sensitive reader to 
suicide. His fiction is the dark 
shadow of his faith, expressing his 
obsession with the question of why 
Christian people who should know 
better persist in acting as badly as 
they do. 


DOUBLE IMAGES 


THE OTHER ALEXANDER (Noonday 
Press, $1.25), by the Greek novelist 
MARGARITA LIBERAKI, was written 
before 1953 and ostensibly concerns 
the Greek civil war of the time. It 
may also be taken as an exploration 
of the interplay between the con- 
scious intellect and the depths of 
unconscious impulse, or simply as 
an allegory of the good and bad at 
war in human nature. 

Miss Liberaki puts her theme, or 
themes, into terms of situation and 
character with an unusual mixture of 
fantasy and literal-mindedness. Her 
principal characters are the children 
of a man who owns a mine in the 
neighborhood of Athens. This old 
boy, a mixture of patriarch, robber 
baron, and benevolent despot, main- 
tains two domestic establishments, 
only one of which, naturally, is legal. 
His illegitimate children exactly 
duplicate, in number and sex, the 
legitimate ones, and he has whim- 
sically given them duplicate names 
and employs them more or less indis- 
criminately in his business. As a re- 
sult, the children are all somewhat 
befogged about their identities, but 
not to the point of indifference con- 
cerning their own activities or those 
of their doubles. The tribe is full of 
suppressed political and personal 
schisms, most of which burst into 


Answers more questions 
than any other reference work 


... ata fraction of the price 
you'd expect to pay! 








Brings into your home accurate information on every subject known 
to man... with thousands of illustrations . . . heartily recommended 


by leaders in every field of knowledge 


Here is the most helpful basic reference 
work that you can have in your home! 


It is the most complete dictionary ever 
published — containing thousands of 
words and definitions not included in 
any other dictionary. 


It is the world’s greatest “information 
center” — equivalent in printed mate- 
rial to an 18-volume encyclopedia . . . 
containing so much encyclopedic matter 
that it has become famous as the great 
“question answerer.” 


It covers the entire range of man’s 
knowledge — vocabulary, geography, 
biography, the arts, the sciences, the 
professions — opening up for you all 
the cultural and practical knowledge of 
this eventful era. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, is one of the most in- 
spiring purchases you will ever make 
for yourself and your family. It is an 
invaluable aid to students and to leaders 
in business and every profession .. . an 
unequaled “partner” in word games 
and puzzles ...a “question answerer” 
so informative and intriguing that some- 
one in your family will turn to it nearly 
every day. 


As your family develops the “look it up” 
habit, their questions will be answered 
with complete accuracy, for this New 
International is the same unabridged 
Merriam-Webster relied on by schools 
and libraries as “the Supreme Authority” 
of the English-speaking world. 


Don’t let the years roll by without giving 
yourself and your family the benefit of 
this wonderful, low-cost reference work. 
See Webster’s New International at de- 
partment, book, or stationery stores. 


WARNING: Don’t confuse this genuine Webster’s 
New International Dictionary with ‘‘big’’ dictionaries 
offered as supermarket premiums or in “‘free’’ offers. 
Always look for the Merriam-Webster trademark to 
protect yourself from inferior substitutes. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER, 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary ($5 and up) is 
the only desk dictionary based on the New Interna- 
tional. It is the dictionary required or recommended 
by nearly all schools and colleges. There should be 
an up-to-date copy in every home, 
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G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 607, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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g about Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. 
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Gooke for Writers 


, 
THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by A. S. Burack 
The best one-volume guide to writing for publica- 
tion. Leading authors and editors contribute 79 
chapters of instruction, covering every field of 
writing. Includes an up-to-date list of over 1,000 
markets showing where to sell manuscripts. $5.95 


TECHNIQUES OF FICTION 
WRITING 
by Eloise Jarvis McGraw 


A complete new guide to the writing of salable 
fiction. Chapters on plotting, characterization, 
background, research, dialogue, ete. $4.00 


TELEVISION WRITING AND 
SELLING 
by Edward Barry Roberts 


Complete instruction in writing for television, 


from idea through production; sample TV scripts; 
illus. $6.50 


WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS 


AND SHORT HUMOR 

Edited by A. S. Burack 
Eight successful authors and editors offer helpful 
advice on preparing and marketing salable short 


material — anecdotes, light verse, fillers, quips, 
epigrams, ete. Lists 300 places to sell. $2.95 


—other helpful books — 
WRITING LIGHT VERSE 
by Richard Armour 
TELEVISION PLAYS FOR WRITERS 
ed. by A. S. Burack 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
by Robert Hillyer 
HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL 
by Manuel Komroff 
WRITERS ON WRITING 
ed. by Walter Allen $3.95 
At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, Inc., PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


$2.95 
85.00 
$3.00 


$1.00 





the open in the course of one stormy 
winter night, spreading tragedy and 
settling nothing. 

Starting with a basic situation that 
is almost ludicrously improbable, 
Miss Liberaki creates a curious, very 
effective blend of commonplace cer- 
tainty and nightmarish confusion. 
The actual events of the story are 
plain enough: abortive revolts against 
the father by his sons and by the 
workers against the mine owner, a 
seduction, an incestuous love affair, 
a labor union dance, and a piece of 
political arson that backfires disas- 
trously. These episodes are clearly 
defined, yet seen through a veil of 
ambiguity. Everyone has a double. 
Alliances shift back and forth be- 
tween members of the legitimate and 
illegitimate families. Good and bad, 
friend and enemy continually fade, 
blur, change their shapes, all as 
slippery as Proteus. As a dramatiza- 
tion of the uncertainties beneath the 
surface of contemporary society, 
The Other Alexander is extraordinarily 
successful. One does not need to be a 
Greek partisan to shiver over it. 


THE NIXON RECORD 


WILLIAM COSTELLO, an experienced 
Washington reporter, is the author 
of THE FACTS ABOUT NIXON (Viking, 
$3.95). Subtitled An Unauthorized 
Biography, the book seems likely to 
spread alarm and despondency equally 
between Mr. Nixon’s friends and his 
enemies. 

The author apologizes, quite rightly, 
for ‘‘calling his work, for want of a 
more satisfactory term, a biogra- 
phy.” He did not have access to 
any of Mr. Nixon’s private papers, 
nor did he ever succeed in arranging 
an interview with his subject. He 
has had to depend entirely on the 
public political record, and, as he 
shrewdly points out, ‘“‘politics makes 
for posturing, for playacting, for the 
studied gesture, the calculated word, 
all of which are part of the record 
but not necessarily the essential part 
of the man.” 

The figure gradually built up by 
Mr. Costello’s dogged assemblage of 
facts remains cold, remote, and un- 
defined in a curious way. Mr. Nixon 
looks anchored to nothing. He en- 
tered politics in California because a 
committee of citizens asked him to 
do so; they were so strapped for a 
candidate that they had actually 
advertised in the newspapers for a 
young man willing to run for public 
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office. Mr. Nixon’s wily ferocity 
as a campaigner quickly won him 
the sobriquet of “Tricky Dick,” 
but he has never been detected in 
any actual illegality. A man of 
exceptional intelligence and determi- 
nation, he seems never to have 
originated or consistently applied 
himself to any cause but the ad- 
vancement of the Republican Party, 
which, incidentally, has resulted in 
the very rapid advancement of his 
own fortunes. 

The nature of a man’s basic loyal- 
ties and the risks he will run for them 
are among the more reliable means 
of judging his fitness for public office. 
Nothing in Mr. Nixon’s record, as 
assembled by his biographer, pro- 
vides the material for such a judg- 
ment, and whether this lack is the 
result of circumstance or canniness 
on Mr. Nixon’s part remains a ques- 
tion. It is certainly remarkable that 
after more than a dozen years in 
the limelight of politics, Mr. Nixon 
cannot be surely charged with com- 
mitment to anything but victory in 
the next election. 


THE WORKINGS OF THE LAW 


DIARY OF A D.A. (Holt, $3.95) is 
yet another book about the inner 
workings of the law, in this case by 
Martin M. FRANK, now an associate 
justice of the appellate division of 
the New York state supreme court. 
Before acquiring his present title, 
Judge Frank served as assistant dis- 
trict attorney in the Bronx, and it is 
his experiences in this office that 
make up the material of his book. 

Authentic stories of crime detec- 
tion and legal maneuver seldom fail 
to be interesting. When they are any 
more than momentarily good stories, 
it is because of the author’s style or 
point of view. Judge Frank’s style 
is clear, simple, and undistinguished. 
The attitude of mind revealed in his 
narrative is reassuringly civilized. 
Early in the book, discussing the du- 
ties of a prosecuting attorney, Judge 
Frank holds up as a shining example 
of professional perfection the Con- 
necticut county prosecutor who, in 
the face of general public certainty 
of the man’s guilt and the accused’s 
own confession of the crime, refused 
to prosecute a suspected murderer 
because his own exhaustive investi- 
gation of the evidence indicated that 
the fellow simply could not have 
done the killing in question. One of 
the few boasts in a generally modest 
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... how Merriam-Webster 
helps to acquire it 


In today’s high schools and colleges, 
competition is terrific. 

To meet it, teen-agers and older stu- 
dents must be able to talk and write 
accurately and with assurance. 

This is where Merriam-Webster’s New 
Collegiate can be a constant help: it’s 
the one dictionary required or recom- 
mended at all schools and colleges. 

With Merriam-Webster, you know 
you're right. Its definitions are complete, 
accurate, up-to-date: it’s the one desk 
dictionary based on the famous Merriam- 
Webster unabridged New International. 

For better schoolwork, get a Merriam- 
Webster today! $5 plain, $6 indexed at 
department, book, and stationery stores. 
©G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Other “Webster’s” do not even include the 
Latin names for plants and animals, essen- 
tial for students. To be sure of getting the 
one dictionary that meets all requirements 
of school, home, office: always ask for a 
Merriam-Webster. 


book is Judge Frank's final statement 
that, during his years as prosecutor 
in the Bronx, no guilty verdict was 
ever set aside because an innocent 
man had been convicted. 

Although he served justice first 
and hunted convictions as an after- 
thought, Judge Frank worked on 
some lively cases. He describes 
what might easily have been a per- 
fectly undetected murder by arson 
and a long, agonizing man hunt 
which is almost a classic of stubborn 
policework. Then there was the 
usual run of crimes of passion, 
money, and stupidity, sorted out by 
the police and solved by persistence 
or cleverness or blind luck. 

The stories are good reading. 
Judge Frank’s discussions of the du- 
ties and standards of law officers are 
even better, because this is material 
less familar to the lay reader than 
bashings and fingerprinting. He 
goes into such matters as coopera- 
tion between police and prosecutor, 
the annoyance caused by dishonest 
lawyers, the cultivation and use of 
stool pigeons, and the ethics of trad- 
ing a reduced sentence for informa- 
tion. In his last chapter, he apolo- 
gizes for not attacking the antiquated 
jungle of criminal law in general. If 
he should be moved to try this in 
another book, it ought to be worth 
reading. 


JAPANESE AND AMERICAN SYMBOLS 


Several years ago, Fosco MARAINI 
published a fine description of his 
travels in Tibet. His new book, 
MEETING WITH JAPAN (Viking, $8.50), 
is inevitably less impressive, because 
Japan is rapidly becoming familiar 
ground in print. It is, however, a 
comprehensive account, with a few 
statistics and many handsome photo- 
graphs, by a man who knows the 
country well, having taught Italian 
in a Japanese university for some 
years, and who, in the tag end of 
World War II, suffered imprison- 
ment as a suspected spy along with 
his wife and children. 

Despite this experience, Mr. Ma- 
raini retains his affection for Japan; 
but it is a practical, old-shoe affair 
compared with his exuberant enthu- 
siasm for Tibet. Meeting With Japan 
contains the usual descriptions of 
geisha, flower arranging, tea cere- 
monies, and the Japanese attitude 
toward the Emperor and all lesser 
authorities. The unusual material 
centers on rural customs and super- 
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The Early 
Lectures of 








Ralph Waldo 


Emerson 


Volume I, 


1833-1836 


By Stephen E. 
Whicher and 
Robert E. Spiller 


Famous first as a lecturer, Emer- 
son molded his books on the ros- 
trum. Yet, relatively few of his 
hundreds of lectures have ever 
been published. Now in a pro- 
jected series of three volumes, of 
which this is the first, the complete 
surviving lectures of Emerson’s 
earlier years are made available. 

$12.50 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Edmund 
Burke 
and 
Ireland 


by Thomas H. D. Mahoney 


It was Burke who really knew Ire- 


land, her turmoils and aspirations. 
He fought for Irish legislative in- 
dependence, was liberal on the 
Catholic issue, and hated misrule 
in spite of his great devotion to the 
British Empire. This portrait of 
one of Ireland’s incomparable 
champions provides material never 
before covered by biographers and 
historians, $7.50 
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says: ‘ 






“My favorite place 





happens to be one 
Of the Islands in the Sun 


| am not saying which 







Because you might snitch”. 






AMES MASON is not giving 

away any of his secrets but you 
can discover your own unspoiled 
tropical island in our unique 
Reports to Members. Engagingly 
written, they recreate each island in 
detail — the villages, natives, inns, 
rates and fares, houses for rent, how 
to get there — even the cost of beach 
property. They are not sold in book- 
stores — only to members. You'll be 
in good company, though — Cecil 
Beaton, John Huston, Cleveland 
Amory, James Mason and top busi- 
ness and professional men belong. 
You’re invited. 


HOW TO BUY BEACH PROPERTY 


The Reports are well worth their small cost 
if only because of the practical information 
they give on buying beach lands (some as 
low as $100 an acre). In addition, we fre- 
quently list unadvertised properties discov- 
ered by our Caribbean representatives. 


CHECK THE REPORTS YOU WANT 


The minimum is five. If you cannot find five 

you want, don’t worry — new Reports will 

be sent you as issued. 

[O NEVIS-ST. KITTS — Nevis has 2 excellent inns, 
magnificent beaches. 

C] ANTIGUA-BARBUDA — Antigua is a modern 
tropical isle — Barbuda primitive. 

[] ST. MAARTEN — The Dutch-French isle; % 
hour by air from St. Thomas. 

[] COZUMEL — Mexico's Mayan isle; good inns, a 
superb restaurant. 

[] TAHITI-MOOREA — Tahiti as it really is — 
still glamorous. 

[] ANGUILLA-BR. VIRGINS— Anguilla beach— 
$300 an acre! Near St. Maarten. 

[] BR. HONDURAS-CARMEN — Covers the B.H, 
islands and Mexico’s Carmen. 

[] ELEUTHERA — One of Bahamas’ loveliest — 
out-of-this-world beaches. 


COMING: GRAND CAYMAN, ABACO, CEYLON 


MEMBERSHIP with 
5 REPORTS only $10. 


Additional Reports $2 each 
(Trial Report $2 plus 25c 
for postage and handling) 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB Inc. 
117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Enter me as a member and send Reports 
above indicated. Check to cover is enclosed. 
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Address 





a State 


NOTE! Limited quantity of some Reports — 
orders filled as received. 360F 





stitions, immediate economic and 
political problems, and the recurrent 
social difficulties of Westerners who 
try to join in normal Japanese life, a 
delicately balanced affair which is 
prone to fall topsy-turvy at the first 
push of a European hand. Mr. Ma- 
raini is at his best in describing 
Japanese landscape and country life 
and sketching Japanese and Euro- 
peans in bafHed, and sometimes cat- 
astrophic, collision. 

For the reader who has never got 
around to Japan, there can hardly 
be a better introduction than Mr. 
Maraini’s. For those already ad- 
dicted to the subject, much of this 
pleasantly written book is bound to 
be redundant. 


Why Max Lerner, professor of 
economics and government and the 
author of such works as The Mind 
and Faith of Justice Holmes and Amer- 
ica as a Civilization, should have in- 
dulged the impulse to publish a 
collection of the columns he writes 
for the New York Post only the gods 
of scholarship can say. He has done 
so, however, and here it is, THE 
UNFINISHED COUNTRY (Simon and 
Schuster, $7.50), running to more 
than 700 pages. 

Read singly day by day and hur- 
riedly, Mr. Lerner’s columns tend to 
produce an impression of intelligent 
liberalism, amiable good sense, and a 
sharp view of the world. Read en 
bloc, they reveal heavily coy humor, 
repetitious hammering at single ideas 
(lack of a feeling of identity may 
cause juvenile crime, for example, 
but where does that get us?), and a 
sentimental faith in light and learn- 
ing that verges on the chuckle- 
headed. The best example of Mr. 
Lerner’s gift for this type of mis- 
placed regard occurs in his quiz 
show column of August 31, 1958. 
“It is futile to tell people that some- 
one like Charles Van Doren is in- 
capable of dishonesty,” announced 
the columnist, deftly combining in- 
tellectual snobbery, gross overopti- 
mism, and plain error in less than 
twenty words. 

At a third its present length, and 
minus the pretentious subtitle (A 
Book of American Symbols), The Un- 
finished Country would have been a 
better book, for Mr. Lerner is good 
when fuming over civic corruption 
or interviewing evasive politicians, 
two things that raise his blood pres- 
sure above temporizing heat. There 
are not enough of them in this vol- 
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SILHOUETTE MARINE LTD. 
150 Spring St., N.Y. 12, N.Y. Dept. 1R 
I'm interested: 25¢ enclosed. 





Enclose 25c 
(no stamps) 
for 24-page 
illustrated 
booklet, 
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Sailing”. 
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For Students Grades 8-12 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


offers 2 intensive six week programs in 
READING and STUDY SKILLS for college- 
bound boys and girls. Class work and 
individual instruction for able students improve comprehen- 
sion and rate of reading, vocabulary, spelling. Develop 
skills for studying, taking examinations. Complete recrea- 
tional program at each camp. In the Adirondacks: Sagamore 
at Raquette Lake, Pinebrook on Upper Saranac Lake. June 
30 thru August 11. 


Sagamore Reading Camp 
Grades 10, 11, 12. Write for Brochure S61 


Pinebrook Reading Camp 
Grades 8 & 9. Write for Brochure P31 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SUMMER CAMPS 
610 E, FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE 3, N. Y. 








OUT-OF-PRINT “tiso BOOKS 


supplied. All subiects, all languages. Also Gene- 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
plete sets completed. All magazine beck num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY hooks and magazines. Please list. 





You name it — we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants — no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003-A Beverly Hills, Calif. 





are you positive? 


People say fish is brain food. 
Well, fish is good food, but it 
won’t boost your IQ. èe People 
say old folks don’t get TB... but 
TB germs don’t care about your 
age. TB can strike anyone. 


SEE THE NEW COLOR CARTOON FILM “ARE YOU POSITIVE?” 
AVAILABLE FREE 

PHONE YOUR 

TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION @® Ff wa 


CHRISTMAS SEALS FIGHT TB 


ume to support the author’s reputa- 
tion as a daring commentator. 


NORMANDY, 1944 


THE LONGEST DAY (Simon and 
Schuster, $4.95), CORNELIUS RYAN’s 
account of the first day of the Allied 
invasion of Normandy in 1944, is 
incomparably the best of the war his- 
tories that have tried to combine 
official records and the complete 
‘military operation with the experi- 
ences of individual fighting men. 
Mr. Ryan worked from the military 
records of both sides, plus the recol- 
lections of hundreds of German and 
Allied soldiers. The two aspects of 
his story are dovetailed so skillfully 
that the book reads as smooth as 
satin. It is only in retrospect that 
one realizes the fantastic cleverness 
of organization required to accom- 
plish such an effect. 

Mr. Ryan’s picture of the invasion 
in general reveals a wild muddle of 
careful planning, bad luck, good 
luck, unforeseen complications, and 
desperate improvisation. On the 
German side, the enemy had done 
everything to oblige the invaders 
that could reasonably be expected. 
Rommel was at home celebrating 
his wife’s birthday, projected war 
games occupied a number of other 
senior officers, and all but two of the 
available fighter planes had been 
hustled away from the coast to avoid 
possible air raids on their field. Even 
so, the success of the landings seems 
almost miraculous. 

Mr. Ryan describes the whole 
complicated affair brilliantly, but 
the great distinction of his book is its 
incorporation of individual soldiers 
and their experiences. The author 
has got hold of everything from 
bloody horrors to lunatic absurdi- 
ties, and the conversation that went 
with them. The episodes range from 
the veteran Irish soldier, in pre- 
battle excitement, proposing a toast 
to De Valera for “keeping us out of 
the war” to the malignant chance 
that dropped American paratroop- 
ers into a town where everyone, in- 
cluding the Germans, was out trying 
to extinguish a burning house. A 
novelist who invented half these sto- 
ries, much less the run of wisecracks, 
erratic comments, and unexpectedly 
subtle reactions that are reported, 
would be accused of excessive in- 
genuity. Mr. Ryan can only be 
complimented for giving magnificent 
material the treatment it deserves. 





Most people will agree that Jesus Christ 


Was a great man...that He was an in- 
spired spiritual leader...that He per- 
formed miracles never performed before 
or since His time by anyone else. 

But today ...as at Christ’s trial before 
the high priest Caiphas... many are un- 
willing to accept Our Lord’s claim to be 
the divine Son of Almighty God. 

For nearly 2,000 years the Catholic 
Church has maintained that, as Jesus 
claimed, He “and the Father are one.” 
On the basis of what He said and did... 
what He claimed and what He fulfilled 
... He had to be the Son of God or the 
greatest fraud that ever lived. 

Scattered through the books of the 
Old Testament are numerous prophecies 
of the coming of the Savior — written as 
long as 1,000 years before Christ’s birth. 
They described the family from which 
He was to come... the circumstances of 
His birth... His life of preaching and 
miracles...and finally, His passion and 
death for the sins of mankind. 

All these prophecies apply to only 
one man in all the annals of human his- 
tory —to Jesus Christ alone. 

If we are to accept Christ as the center 
and essence of our religious faith, the 
least we can believe of Him is that what 
He said was true. And under cross- 
examination by Caiphas, when asked to 
declare if He was “the Christ, the Son 
of God,” Our Lord replied: “Thou hast 
said it” (Matthew XXVI: 63, 64). 

A man who only claims to be the Son 
of God could not have done the things 
Jesus did to prove it. No mere human 
being could walk on the waters, still the 


SUPREME 


God... Or The Greatest 
Fraud That Ever Lived! 





waves, cleanse the lepers, restore sight 
to the blind, bring the dead back to life. 
One who only claimed to be divine 
could not have returned from the grave 
as Christ did. 

The whole foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion rests upon God’s promise 
to send His only begotten Son to redeem 
a sinful world. He did not promise to 
send merely a gifted preacher, or a pious 
leader—but His Own Son. And no lesser 
person's sacrifice, however noble, would 
have been sufficient to achieve the re- 
demption of man. 

What do you think of Christ? 
Wouldn't you like to know more about 
Him and what His birth and life and 
death mean to you and your own im- 
mortal soul? If so, write today for our 
free pamphlet entitled: “His Name Shall 
Be called GOD WITH US.” It will be 
mailed in a plain wrapper; nobody will 
call on you. Ask for Pamphlet No. B-55. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 






SUPREME COUNCIL Tane St 
| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS as 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
| 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: “His 
| Name shall Be Called GOD WITH US“ B-55 


ADDRESS 


STATE 





COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


121 





INFORMATION BUREAU 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


he Very Best Buys in American Vacations 


\ GOOD vacation doesn’t depend upon how much you spend, But upon 
the way a hotel or resort is managed, how the owners try to please you 
-and upon a hundred other things from a wonderful location to finding 
lenty of the kinds of activities that interest you most. 

In his book Today's Best Buys in American Vacations, Norman Ford, Amer- 
‘a’s top expert on low cost travel and vacations, gives you his own personal 
hoices of the very best vacations you can find all over America: 

- dude ranches for less than ordinary resorts (this is the book that shatters the myth that 
dude ranches are expensive); 

- the best short freighter trips (plus lake steamers and passenger ships) ; 

- the best buys in MODERATE cost Florida vacations; 


- old time inns with old-time atmosphere (stage-coach stops, homes of New England 
governors, old southern inns, etc.); 


- the best spots in all America with housekeeping cabins for really low-cost vacations; 
low-cost sports fishing lodges, where the fish never stop biting; 


- really unusual vacations (would you like to fly to the North Pole? visit the Alaska seal 
islands? spend a vacation with writers, artists, musicians? keep yourself fit at a Euro- 
pean-like spa where the prices are low enough to tickle a Scotsman?) ; 


- have a REAL French vacation for only $35-$45 a week in that French colony only a 
short boat-ride and two days’ drive from New York? 


VHY TAKE THE SAME STALE VACATION OVER AND OVER AGAIN? 


There’s so much to do, so many different kinds of vacations, so many 
ronderful places to visit and stay, you owe it to yourself to get a brand new 
acation this year. Even one tip in Today's Best Buys in American Vacations 
‘ill be worth much more to you than the low $1.50 price of this big book. 
‘emember, these are all Norman Ford’s own personal selections of the very 
est vacations in all America. So send for your copy now. 





stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 


-assenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


JOR no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take that trip you've 
- always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Mediterranean, 
round the world. In fact trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise can 
e yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
‘ast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
hree week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name 
he port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around 
he World, the world’s original and most complete guide to passenger carrying 
reighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
harge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of trav- 
lers all over the world swear by it. During the 25 years in which it’s been 
ublished, hundreds of travel writers and travel editors have said “To learn 
iow to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort, get Travel Routes Around 
he World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1960 edition includes practi- 
ally every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, 
“anada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
*rance, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
apan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the World at 
ow Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you 
ver thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


[F you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 
n a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
or $139 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Guatemala, Pan- 
ma, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about $1000 
ria connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies via 
lane for several hundred dollars — or see the islands more leisurely by motor 
chooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you can’t 
each for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top 
xpert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
lozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the world — Mexico, South 
\merica, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
he South Seas, etc. — so that you can see more at prices you can afford 
ry combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now — that you don’t 
ave to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, the guide 
hat proves now, once and for all, that travel is within the reach of any one 
vho has ever yearned to see far-away places. Send for your copy now. 





Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like pre-war prices — and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 





These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises ~ 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip 
to get there). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so 
costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford — places as glamorous as far-off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 


è France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world — completely surrounded 
by Canadian territory ...or a village more Scottish than Scotland . . . or age-old 
Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., where no one ever heard of nervous tension 
or the worries of modern day life. 

è Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new people . . . 
but they never come by the thousands to raise prioes or crowd you out. 

è That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless round of 
barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a 
fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by millionaires who had all 
the world to roam in ... and now their hideaways are open to anyone who knows 
where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, 
of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), 
of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here 
are the real U. S. A. brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who's 
had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropic-like 
islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or 
vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever 
prewar days. They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good 
measure you also read about low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 
freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 





How to Travel — anp cet Pai FoR IT 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in overseas 
branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas — even exploring if 
you're adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or 
female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or just 
hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts you want, 
complete with names and addresses and full details about the preparations to 
make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in im- 
porting and exporting concerns, with mining and construction companies. 
Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how 
doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land a 
job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you will teach 
English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who know 
stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?” 
Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 
75,000 words of facts, ‘“The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
$1.50. Fill out coupon. 


i Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 82 Duke St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $............ (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 

[] How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

[| How to Travel Without Being Rich (round the world on a shoestring). 
$1.50. 

[C] Off-the-Beaten Path — these are America’s own bargain paradises. $2. 

[_] Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations. $1.50. 

[] Travel Routes Around the World (how to travel by freighter). $1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6 
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9M THE JOHNNIE WALKER COLLECTION 
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Historic Moment’ by DEAN CORNWELL 


Muralist Dean Cornwell captures the historic moment 
when Sir Walter Raleigh’s men first landed on our shores. 


E: 


Cornwell’s talent for perfection has won world renown. 





By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queer 
Scotch Whisky Distille: 
John Walker & Sons Lim 


ET 
The art of Scotch distilling witnessed an historic mo- ANY Op 
ment in 1820 when another talent for perfection created | 


an enduring masterpiece—Johnnie Walker Black Label 


~ 


et_Riverman—Trareler Dcovch. Men of judgement the world over prefer it. 


BORN 1820 
..- Stell 
going strong 





HNNIE WALKER - BLACK LABEL + SCOTCH WHISKY 
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PRECIOUS JEWELS, FURS, AND OTHER ACCESSORIES FROM NEIMAN-MARCUS 


It’s a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there’s nothing like +o 80 PROOF 
a dram of Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a — | 

whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. Drambuie was the 

personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been made in Scotland since 1745 

from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. ~ 

A | 


A 
\, 


after dinner—a Dram of Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


IMPORTED BY WMA. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK. N.Y.—SOLE DISTRIBUTORS- FOR THECUS. «A 





March 1960, 60 cents 


Dr. Thomas R. A. Davis 
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| on the fabulous fleet to 


-~ Nineteen-sixty marks an historic high for 
Holland-America service to Europe, with SAIL- 
INGS EVERY FRIDAY* from New York to 
Southampton, Le Havre, Rotterdam on the su- 
perb NEw flagship ROTTERDAM, the luxury liner 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM or the deluxe STATENDAM. 
Serving the same ports are: the popular 
MAASDAM monthly from New York, stopping 
also at Cobh or Galway; and her sister-ship 
RYNDAM, now Sailing monthly from Montreal 
and Quebec. One of the twin motor vessels 
WESTERDAM or NoorpaM Sails every other Sat- 
urday from New York direct to Rotterdam. 
The best things in ship-life are free! .. . 
On shipboard you can see first-run movies; 
dance to Continental orchestras; enjoy gay 
impromptu entertainment; enter card or deck- 
sports tournaments; read the latest books 
from well-stocked libraries; swim in outdoor 
or indoor pools; exercise in a well-equipped 
gymnasium; indulge in three generous meals a 
day, plus between-meal snacks and lavish mid- 
night buffets. A fabulous resort life all in- 
cluded in your passage ticket when you go 
Holland-America Line. 
_ The delightful incidentals! . . . Intimate 
cafes serve oversize cocktails for 40¢, Sherry 
or Port 25¢, delicious draught beer from Hol- 
land at 10¢ a glass. Ship-shops carry “name” 


“It’s good to be 
ona well-run ship” 





watches and cameras, exquisite jewelry, porce- 
lain and Dutch-silver objets d'art, and fasci- 
nating gifts from all Europe at “free port” 
prices. There are beauty and barber shops, 
steam rooms and Turkish baths too. The ship’s 
pool, bingo and horse racing all add zest and 
excitement to your crossing. 

The luxury of First Class on the 
ROTTERDAM, NIEUW AMSTERDAM and 
STATENDAM!... Here you may enjoy resort 
living at its opulent best. The most spacious 
and beautifully appointed public rooms, swim- 
ming pools, theatres and night clubs, deluxe 
staterooms, gourmet menus that include filet 
mignon, lobster, caviar, crépes suzette, plus 
delicacies prepared by master chefs and served 
by meticulously trained stewards. You'll have 
plenty of “first class” moments to remember. 

You'll live like a king (or a queen)! ... 
Cabins are modern, with every built-in com- 
fort and convenience, including a telephone. 
On all ships you may have a bath or a shower. 
Air-conditioning is individually controlled, 
and room stewards and stewardesses are at 
your beck and call to help with packing and 
unpacking (virtually no luggage limit); 
they will serve you breakfast in bed; assist 
with your cocktail parties; tend to shoe shin- 
ing, pressing, laundry, plus hundreds of small 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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chores to make your crossing carefree. The en- 
tire catering staff is fluent in several languages. 

The people you meet .. . world travelers, 
celebrities of stage, screen and TV, business and 
industrial leaders, members of the diplomatic 
corps of many nations—people who relish the 
good things of life—people worth knowing. 

Generations of sea mastery! .. . Unaware 
as you may be of the many navigational and 
operational innovations on the bridge, in the 
engine room, and throughout the non-passen- 
ger sections—nevertheless they are there. In 
addition, 100% air-conditioning, automatic 
stabilizers for smoother crossings, efficiently 
operated radar, every device for passenger 
security and comfort including ship-to-shore 
radio telephone. And of course the hundreds 
of highly trained staff and crew members who 
work around the clock to make your voyage a 
memorable and rewarding experience. 

Special “Floriade” tulip sailings to Europe's 
“World’s Fair” of flowers Mar. 25—Sept. 25 
in Rotterdam. From New York MAASDAM 
Mar. 31, ROTTERDAM Apr. 18. Also from 
Canadian ports by RYNDAM Mar. 19, Apr. 11, 
May 12. 

*Begins with the May 13 sailing of the STATENDAM. 
Earlier Spring sailings: ROTTERDAM Apr. 18, 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM Apr. 26. 
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Good Telephone Service and Good 


Telephone Earnings Go Hand in Hand 


There is no way to have one without the other 


Tie function of the Bell System 
is to serve you and serve you well. 


It works two ways. 


We must serve well to prosper. 
And just as surely we must prosper 
to serve you well. 


Progress does not just happen. It 


has to be encouraged and made worth 
while. And it costs money; in the 


telephone business a whole lot of 


money. 


Sheer prudence would bring a hesi- 
tancy to go full steam ahead if there 
are too many restrictions on profits. 
Or if the rewards of efficiency, good 
research, good management and 
downright hard work are sliced away 
as soon as earned. 


In the telephone business there is 
special need for a sustained level of 
adequate profits. For the telephone 
business, more than almost any 
other, is a long-term business. Al- 
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NEW AND BETTER SERVICES for telephone 
users will come from the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories invention of the Transistor, a 
major scientific breakthrough. This mighty 
mite of electronics, which can amplify elec- 
tric signals up to 100,000 times, will play a 
big part in push-button telephony, for ex- 
ample. The Transistor has been made pos- 
sible by basic physical research that can 
only be undertaken by a progressive busi- 
ness with good earnings over the long pull. 


e 
ways we must keep building ahead 
to meet the needs of tomorrow. 
These needs are growing every day. 
Just the gain in population alone 
gives some idea of their size. 


By 1970—just ten years away— 
there will be 40,000,000 more people 
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in the United States. More and more 
communication services will be Te- 
quired by people, industry and 
defense. a 


So when we emphasize the need 
for satisfactory earnings on a con- 
tinuing basis, it is for a very practical 
and useful purpose. It helps us, of 
course. But in a very real sense it 
helps you. 3 


2 


Only with adequate profits can 
we run the business most efficiently 


and take advantage of long- range 
economies. 


Only with adequate profits can 
we finance and put in operation the 
latest advances in telephone science, 


All this not only improves the 
service but helps to hold down the 
cost of providing it. orn | 


The result over the long run is 
bound to be better service for you 
at a lower price than you would 
otherwise have to pay. 7 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Man Alive in Outer Space 


Inside the Foreign Office: 
Halifax, Eden, Bevin 


NW. PURDY a The Printer — A sTORY 
2 WAY KINNELL Freedom, New Hampshire — A POEM 
LD Waiting for the God King 
White House vs. Congress 
The Velvet Knife — A STORY 


Dame Liberty Reports from Travel 
A POEM 


Grammar for Today 
Winter North of the Mississippi 
Song: Days and Nights — A POEM 
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BOOKS AND MEN 


The Rise and Decline of Françoise Sagan 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 
Bonn — Washington — Panama 


ACCENT ON LIVING 
AR RLES W. “MORTON — T. S. WATT — GEORGE STEVENS — EXTA WILLIAMS 


THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC 
The Amateur as Critic _ 
Record Reviews 


ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 

The Peripatetic Reviewer 
Books the Editors Like 
Reader’s Choice 

COVER DESIGN BY NOEL MARTIN 


ae YEAR $7.50 _ 2 YEARS $14.00 3 YEARS $20.00 
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SYMPHONIES INCLUDED 






















THE BASIC IDEA: SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 


HE purpose of this offer is to demonstrate, 

by your own experience, how best to build 
a fine record library of the World’s Great 
Music. Most music-lovers certainly intend to do 
so, but unfortunately almost always they are 
haphazard in carrying out this aspiration. Sys- 
tematic collection means not only that they as- 
sure themselves of a record library of which 
they can be proud but that they can do so at an 
IMMENSE SAVING. The one-year membership 
offer made here is a dramatic demonstration. In 
the first year it represents a saving of AS MUCH 
AS 33% over the manufacturer’s nationally ad- 
vertised price. 

After purchasing the six additional records 
called for in this trial membership, members 
who continue can build up their record libraries 
at almost a ONE-THIRD SAVING through the 
Club’s Record-Dividend plan; that is, for every 
two records purchased (from a group of at 
least 100 made available annually by the So- 
ciety) members receive a third rca Victor Red 
Seal record FREE. 

A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend “must-have” works 
for members. Members of the panel are: DEEMS 










BEETHOVEN No. 3 in E flat * Eroica 
MENDELSSOHN No. 4 in A * Italian 
and No. 5 in D * Reformation 

BRAHMS No. 1 in C minor 
and No. 4 in E minor 

FRANCK D minor 
TCHAIKOVSKY No. 5 in E minor 


and No. 6 in B minor + Pathétique 
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TAYLOR, composer and commentator, Chairman; 
JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic; 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, 
NBC; JOHN M. CONLY, music editor of The At- 
lantic; AARON COPLAND, composer; ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle; DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and Pro- 
fessor of Music, Columbia University; WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN, composer and president of Juilliard 
School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, 
former Chief of Music Division, N. Y. Public 
Library; G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Professor of 
Music, Harvard. 


the RCAVICTOR SOCIETY 


on seven 12-inch records 


Performed by 


Conductors 
Charles Munch and Pierre Monteux _ 


ALL SEVEN RECORDS FOR Ê 


Nationally advertised price: $34.98, Regular L. P.; $41.98, Stereo 


es. IN A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS WHO 
AGREE TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL RECORDS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


the Society to send him nothing. For € ver 





PLEASE BE SURE TO CHECK THE DIVISION 
IN WHICH YOU WISH TO BE ENROLLED 


RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music V4-3 

c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. MRS, } eh ET 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. MISS * lease print plainly) ri S 
Please register me as a member of The RCA Victor ee Af | 
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“The Boston symphony iso 
of the very greatest ins 
ments of artistic utterc 
ever developed by an ny 


zation on earth” roA 
—John M. Conly, in High? 

































HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES : 


VERY MONTH three or more p 
R.P. M. rca Vicror Red Seal reco 
announced to members. One is single 
the record-of-the-month and, unless — he 
ciety is otherwise instructed (on a cro e 


member. If the et does not s ‘waa 
work he may specify an alternate, or it 


record members pay only $4. 98—for 


meas is adde, ) 


5 








REGULAR L.P. 
(Monaural) 








Smr pi 
O STEREO = S 






Society of Great Music and send me the seven-record 
album of EIGHT GREAT SYMPHONIES PERFORMED 
BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, billing 
me only $4.98 (plus postage and handling). I agree to 
buy six additional RCA VICTOR Red Seal records from 
the Society within twelve months. For each of these 
I will be billed the manufacturer's nationally adver- 
tised price—$4.98 for monaural recordings ($5.98 for 
stereophonic recordings) —plus a small charge for post- 
age, sales tax and handling. I may cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying six discs from the Society 
(in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). If I continue after my sixth purchase, for every 
two records I buy from the Society I will receive a 
third RCA VICTOR Red Seal record free. 
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STATE ! 


NOTE: If you wish your membership credited to pan | 
authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in} here: | 










ADDRESS...... aT dedas at e 
PLEASE NOTE: Records can shipped only t | 
residents of the U.S. and its oy Apes and Canada. 
Records for Canadian members are made in 

Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario. + 









ak HE sleepy Federal village of Bonn was rudely 
3 jolted out of its beauty sleep on Christmas Day, 
© when two 25-year-olds of the extreme right-wing 
e Reichs Party daubed swastikas and Nazi slogans 
n the walls of the Jewish synagogue in Cologne. 
"his had promised to be the happiest German 
Christmas since 1913. A well-fed, well-housed, 
vell-clothed population had just celebrated a 

z= omfortable and comforting Christmas Eve. 


rlin Eve had receded into the hazy middle dis- 


$t 
a] 


“tance. There were fewer unemployed than at any © 
er time in living memory. Industrial produc- | 


| IA ion for the year was up by nearly 7 per cent to 
two and a half times the 1936 figure. Overall in- 
Eo orders were up by 22 per cent, export 
e by 28 per cent, and Federal Ministar of 


ounie not least because it Käpper on 
istmas Day, for the desecration of the Düssel- 
rf synagogue eleven months earlier had raised 
edr a ripple of interest. Policy considerations 
layed their part too. It was obvious that the 
SEFC crop. of anti-Semitic incidents which followed on 
C ologne would earn the Federal Republic harsh 
; words abroad. Certainly it was this thought which 
€ ed Konrad Adenauer to make the suspect 

stion that the outrages, in other countries as 
ll as Germany, were part of a deep-laid plot. 
quickly became plain that no such plot 

d. Yet neither sentiment nor policy was 
spo Tibie for the immediate human reaction of 


disgust produced in we average German citizen. 


Why did Gaver’ s assistant Arnold Sitik and 


S ee teats clerk Paul Josef Schoenen deface the 


Ba Cologne synagogue and the nearby memorial to 
AS the German resistance to Hitler? The easy answer 


was ma they: were. two pees buffoons who hap- — 


pss 
ae er 


“as 


The 


between two world blocs. 


pened to have criminal records and to have picked 
up outdated political ideas. But within twelve 
days anti-Semitic outrages had occurred in eE 
seven different places in West Germany. After 
another week the number had climbed to more 


than fifty. The question of motive, then, was an 


important one. 

A part of the answer was supplied by the state- — 
ments of the twenty-five men and boys who were 
arrested in West Germany (excluding West Berlin) 


during the fortnight after the event in Cologne. 


More than half of those arrested were under- 
twenty years of age; most of the remainder were 
between twenty and thirty. Some of them asserted 
that they were drunk when they smeared the 
buildings with swastikas; others said that they 
hardly knew what they were doing. 


German police interrogations are reasonably 
tough and can be indefinitely prolonged — there 
is no law of habeas corpus in Germany. But there 
was no evidence of dark plots hatched by inter- 
national fascism or by the East German Com- 
munists. What became clear was that the perpe- 
trators of the outrages were frustrated and dis- 
satisfied people. 


The lack of ideals 


Ideals are sadly lacking in present-day West a i 


Germany. How should it be otherwise? Patriot- 
ism is no inspiration when one’s country is divided 
European union has 
been robbed of much of its meaning by the eco- 
nomic feud between the Six and the Seven and by — 
the self-centeredness of French policies. What 
about the defense of the West? It costs a lot of 
money and still leaves Germany divided. F urther- 
more, it is remarkable how many Germans, even — 
in the Bundeswehr, resent the presence of. foreign 
troops on Cathar sel. 7 
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ANY nF THESE BOOKS UP TO $23.95 WORTH OF BOOKS 
D Å o (ND SUCH BOOKS) z 
YOURS FOR ONLY" ~~ A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


See RR is 


THEODOR REIK | 


i ae era: toga Peat ee FERNS, STORY, OF MORER 
LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH IF YOU ACT NOW. The distinguished f inian ana aa “WEG Sas aa Oe a 
books shown here sell regularly at prices up to $8.50 apiece, 4 List Price $4.50 trated to aid us in understand 
But you can own any three for less than three dollars. _ g PHILOSOPHY, AND IHE MODERN er tie arana | 
i 100 in full color. List Price $7.4 


brilliant analysis of the dilemma of 


Most of these books are Marboro Book Club “exclusives” — , modern man as exemplified in 16 inten OF THE POETS. By Lou 


outstanding thinkers of our time-- Untermeyer. From Chaucer to 


(you would have to pay full price for them anywhere else). t among them Sartre, Russell, Ein- @¥Thomas—the intimate lives, of 
' = stein, Dewey, Whitehead, Freud, 133 men and women whose genit 


So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then this is no | = Veblen, Toynbee and Lenin. passions, and vices created 1,0( 
List Price $7 50 years of poetry in the English Tai 


ordinary book club. O COLLECTED ESSAYS BY ALDOUS UN hist Prica 
HUXLEY. The author of Brave New O THE HENRY MILLER RE, ABE 


} i P i pa » World at his witty and shocking best Edited by Lawrence Durrell, T 
A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Mai boro Book Club was —on eee art, psychoanalysis, nar- of Miller, {neliiding writings fi 
a G - 4s ws wh 7 XX ; cotics, the whole range of human folly panne works such as Tropic of Ca 
established for readers who know what they want without AT List Price $5.00 cer. “One of the most beautiful prt 


reference to the bestseller lists — people who often must | .( HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Mon- “W188 todas. TA NR Price $6. ; 
pay a penalty for their good taste in the form of high prices AIN one sum of what seien duo. — G THE NEW- GOLDEN SOUGHE 
for books that meet their demands. yt Mon: human evolution: and the rfe. — eis Se Gaither ConA Eei 
; study of race and sex and destiny. newly annotated in the light ofni 
Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Ilustrated, List Price $5.00.» Santora a i o Breese allem = 
Marboro Book Club enables readers who share the same M eeaies S ASE WG apelin Bn aaa Ra ve? a 4 


pera Seems St (eh wings Uy i ne new book about the Sacred Cows of > 
discerning tastes to pool their purchasing power and there- American Culture, List Price $5.00 War ruda thought on Human Moe 


by save an average of one-half on the books they want most. | O PRETEXTS BY ANDRE GIDE. Ed. by  ity—from sexual ethics to re teh 
Justin O’Brien. “The quintessence 400 pages, List Price ó.. 


i E l ° t Gide. I assays RPT ae- “+ pete 
SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool i etra asp Erta Hoeix, Freud ja ch,” il 


views available in English for the 


makes possible important savings through low Members first time.’’—-N. Y. Times. init and femininity, nas 


Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four selections (or | List Price $5.00 List Price 7. 
alternates) accepted, you receive a Free Bonus Book of MARBORO BOOK CLUB 131 Varick St. New York 13, N. Y 


You may enroll me as a new member of the Marboro Book Club. Please send me 


your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer | the THREE books checked at the left at only $2.95 plus shipping for all 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me in a 


means you can start Saving today. Advance Bulletin and I may decline any book simply. by returning the printe 
. form always provided. I agree to buy as few as four additional books (or 
alternates) at the reduced Members’ Pyice during the next twélve months; 


and 
REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and check off the three books you | I may resign at ariy ene [thane soe i will receive a free BONUS BOOK for 
want to own for less than $1 each. You'll save as much as 4‘? font sadinional doe | 


$21.00 on regular bookstore prices. Act today while this- NAME 
special offer lasts. ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE X 


onr ean a eee Tae 


C I enclose $2.95 (Books will be sent postpaid). MA-58 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied with this SPECIAL OFFER, 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH THIS COUPON you may return the books within 7 days and your membership will be cancelle d. 


y 
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se for traditional loyalties, these were swept 


| “away long ago, in the burning ruins of the Reich 


~ chancellery, in the Nuremberg war-crimes courts, 


Sin the breakup of the old German Army and the 


a rooting from their estates of a great part of the 


nded aristocracy. All that was left was the 
‘sn mugness and dullness of provincial Bonn, with its 
hi mdrum routine, its dreary Bundestag debates, 
and its endless, enervating cocktail parties and 
offi cial receptions. 


“it is not surprising that some young Germans 
have turned elsewhere for inspiration and have 
A rned to the wrong mentors. These fall into three 
categories: old Nazi literature, new Nazi litera- 
tu ax and the old Nazi elite. 


Old Nazi literature, such as Adolf Hitler’s Mein 
ES and Alfred Rosenberg’s M yth of the Twenti- 
elh Century, was well represented in the rooms of 
men like Struenk and Schoenen and of the many 
members of radical right-wing groups who had 
th heir homes searched by the Berlin police. There 


was also a recent addition, Hitlers Table Talk. It 


5 sometimes forgotten that this book, ostensibly 
ublished to clarify the Fiihrer’s inmost thoughts, 


PY 
S, Tat n have bad effects on innately credulous young 


Lage. 


vs) 


Germans who receive no proper instruction about 


th ee era either at school or in their homes. 


> young Germans are in no way enlightened 

F this searchlight on Hitler’s character; instead, 
z are immensely impressed by his violent and 
n trenchant opinions. It is sometimes for- 


to Otten, too, that a man who played a major part 


JA 


Sa the publication of Hitlers Table Talk is a Swiss 


x 
(oe 


Nazi living in Lausanne on the placid shores of 


wa 


a La ke Bee eva. 


Ph re is no law against owning a copy of Mein 

ae ` and in a sense it is still one of the best 
to the German reading public. Right- -wing 

Ss keep their own printing presses and circu- 

ate the eir own copies or selected extracts from the 
orig ginal. Hitlers Table Talk circulates freely, and 
so do- ithe apologias of Von Papen, Admirals 


| Doc nitz and Raeder, and the letters of Ribbentrop 


z- 5 


ar na Hess. 


Pi Th e new Nazi literature 


R 


k E Next to such a satanic classic as Mein K ampf, the 


BEEN azi literature may at first sight look innocu- 


> ii ~= ae sk oe TAA oe 


fer tis we fas Motor he sho it ee 
Starnberg lake, the Plesse-Verlag and the Me ve 


lagsanstalt in Goettingen, the Abendland-Verlag — 
of Wuppertal, and a score of others, churn out 
many books which have a common purpose: 
to extol the Nazi regime and condemn its enemies 
and successors. 


Recent titles have included Hitler, Friend of My 
Youth; The Third Reich, a “correction” of the ac- 
cepted facts of the Nazi era; the bitterly anti- 
British Old Enemy — What Now?: and a “jolly” 
biography of that most brutal of Nazi bullies, 
Hermann Goering. The Druffel-Verlag has on its 
own published plenty of works by leading Nazis 
and former members of the SS and new and al- 
most certainly dangerous children’s histories of 
Bismarck and Frederick the Great. 


The work of the new Nazi publishers is supple- 
mented by a score of lending libraries and book 
clubs. The clubs are an interesting growth, for 
they organize discussion evenings and seminars 
and maintain panels of speakers from among the 
Nazi literary elite who barely managed to keep 
out of prison. The starkly nationalist ex-soldiers’ 
Stahlhelm has a book club in Bonn, ex-general of 
SS Herbert Gille has another at RAA the 
Waffen SS has the Wiking Ruf library in Hanover, 
and from Berchtesgaden the Breinlinger Book 
Club has been telling its members about ‘‘the lie 
that 6 million Jews were ever murdered.” 


The third arm of new Nazi literature is com- 
prised of weekly and daily papers. There is the 
Reichsruf, published by the Reichs Party and prob- 
ably giving away half of its 25,000 weekly copies. 
Last autumn it published, in the course of a few 
weeks, articles accusing the Poles of murdering 
50,000 Germans in order to provoke World War 
II, attacking Dr. Adenauer for ‘“‘forking out repa- 
rations” to the Western allies, absolving the Nazis 
from any part in the burning of the Reichstag, and 
commending the Waffen SS for defending the 
West from “‘barbarism.”’ 


The Nation Europa asserts that Hitler offered the 


British people peace but that “German hands 


which were outstretched were not clasped but were 
hacked off.” In December this paper declared 
that Jews and freemasons provoked the war for 
their own ends and that “German war guilt is the 
greatest slander of all.” 


There is the Soldatenzeitung, which has demanded 
the replacement of allied troops in Berlin by the 
Bundeswehr and the withdrawal of every allied 
soldier from German soil, and which has been 
banned from circulation among Bundeswehr units 


by Inspector General Heusinger. 





The Angel Record Club invites you to choose... 


$10.02 


If you collect records, you know the 
Angel label denotes music for the con- 
noisseur. It is where you find the world’s 
great artists, flawlessly reproduced at the 
height of their artistry. Now—through 
the Angel Record Club—you may acquire 
theseextraordinary albums at impressive 
cash savings. 


Listed below are 27 outstanding Angel 


ys] 99 


PLUS SMALL CHARGE FOR POSTAGE, PACKING AND T 


.»- when you become a member of the Angel Record Club and agree to buy as | 
as six future recordings at the usual retail price during the next twelve months. 


albums. You may TERN any 4—a total 
retail value of $19.92 —and pay only 
$1.99 (plus a small charge for postage, 
packin ng and mailing) under the Angel 
Record Club Trial Membership terms 
spelled out at the right. Mail the cou- 
po n today and see why the Saturday 

eview says of Angel records: “It is 
hard to say which is the greater miracle, 
the performance or the recording.” 


You May Choose Your 4 Superb Angel Albums 
from the 27 Selections Listed Below... 


$700. SOVIET ARMY CHORUS & BAND. 200 thundering male voices> 
sing Russian folk ballads and army songs. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
702. THE SCOTS GUARDS. The Regimental Band and Massed Pipers 
in pulse-quickening marches, reels, strathspeys. $4.98. 


747. CALLAS PORTRAYS PUCCINI HEROINES. Arias from Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, Turandot, others. $4.98. 


724. NUTCRACKER SUITE; WATER MUSIC SUITE. Fresh interpreta- 
tions by Von Karajan conducting the Philharmonia Orch. $4.98. 


739. Grieg: PIANO CONCERTO; Schumann: PIANO CONCERTO. Bril- 
liantly played by Claudio Arrau and the Philharmonia Orch, $4.98. 


733. Prokofiev: SYMPHONY NO. 5. A stunning rendition of a heroic 
work by Thomas Schippers with the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 
$705. LOLLIPOPS, Sir Thomas Beecham. 8 "musical sweetmeats” 
by Berlioz, Debussy, Mozart, others. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
730. Brahms: SYMPHONY NO. 4. His final symphony, beautifully 
played by the Philharmonia Orch., conducted by Von Karajan. $4.98. 
$740. Tchaikovsky: VIOLIN CONCERTO; Mendelssohn: VIOLIN CON- 
CERTO. Christian Ferras with the Philharmonia Orchestra, under 
Constantin Silvestri. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
725. SORCERER'S APPRENTICE; LA VALSE; Suite from THE THREE 


CORNERED HAT; “CLASSICAL” SYMPHONY. 4 great works in "sage, 
4.98 


new readings, conducted by igor Markevitch. 


729. Berlioz: SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE. A striking interpretation 
by Herbert Von Karajan and the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 
728. WAGNER OPERA SELECTIONS. The Berlin Philharmonic in 
overtures and orchestral interludes from Tannhauser, The Flying 
Dutchman, Gotterdammerung, $4.98. 


$738. Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 4. Russia’s famed Emil 
Gilels is soloist with the Philharmonia Orch, $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


$734, Tchaikovsky: SYMPHONY NO. 4. Constantin Silvestri and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


749. VERDI OPERA CHORUSES. La Scala Chorus and Orchestra in 
great choruses from Trovatore, Traviata, Aida, Otello, others. $4.98. 


746. Beethoven: PATHETIQUE and WALDSTEIN SONATAS. len rt-Y 
pianist Annie Fischer plays two distinguished | works, | $4.98 


$731. Sibelius: SYMPHONY NO. 2. Powerfully played by the Phil 


harmonia Orchestra, Paul Kletzki conducting. $4.98; Stereo $5.98, 


737. Khatchaturian: VIOLIN CONCERTO. | David Oistrakh plays, the 
composer conducts, ina dazzling performance. “ $4. 98. 


732. Schubert: SYMPHONY NO. 6. Sir Thomas Beecham conducts 
the delightful “Little Symphony,” plus two Grieg selections. $4. 98. 


$741. Prokofiev: CINDERELLA. The ballet's enchanting music. 
Robert Irving conducts the Royal Philharmonic. $4. 98; Stereo $5.98. 


745. Chopin: 8 MAZURKAS; 3  POLONAISES. Witold  Malcuzynski at 
the piano in fiery renditions of 11 notable works. $4.98. 


735. Dvorak: SYMPHONY NO. 5 (' ‘New World"). Constantin Silvestri — 


conducts a fine new | performance of an ever- popular work. $4.98. 


743. Stravinsky: PETROUCHKA. The complete score of the ia ` 


__ ballet. Efrem Kurtz conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 


736. 4 HORN CONCERTOS. Virtuoso pieces flawlessly petore iy ' 


Dennis Brain with the Philharmonia Orchestra, 


$727. -FIRE-BIRD; CHILDREN'S GAMES; MOTHER GOOSE SUITE. The 


Philharmonia Orchestra, under Carlo Maria Giulini „plays Stravinsky, 
Bizet, Ravel. 8; Stereo $5. 98. 


748. SCHUBERT SONGS. Dietrich Fischer- zag 
sings 8 charming Schubert songs, ranging from 
gay and buoyant to deeply tragic. $4.98. 


742. PAVLOVA BALLET FAVORITES; Cho- 
pin: Autumn Leaves; Glazounov: Baccha- 
nale; Saint-Saens: The Swan; Tchaikovsky: 

Russian Dance; others. $4.98. 
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ANGEL RECORD CLUB Dept. 2014, Scranton 5, Pe aniy 
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SEND ME IMMEDIATELY THE FOUR ALBUMS si 
INDICATED BELOW (RETAIL VALUE $19.92). Bill m 
$1.99 plus small charge for poraga, packing O 


(The first three albums are f 


Write Album Numb 
on We Boxes: sty ee 


Please accept my application ss membership in the 


Record Club. As a new member I agree to h six ac 
records during the next twelve monasi 

every other month, from over 100 to be hered: 
records I will pay the usual retail 

small charge for Spagna pocas an 


at least one record every two months, 


FREE BONUS ALBUMS will be given to me at the r 
one 12-inch $4.98 album for each two I buy after my 


DW 


upon six future selections. I may select my 


bonuses from an up-to-date list which includes 


finest works. 


I may cancel membership any time after buying 


tional records, or remain a member by acr PERA 


+ three albums annually with full bonus 


STEREO: Check here if you own a STEREO ri P 


player and agree to buy your six future 
in stereo. In this case, those albums } 
which you have chosen above will be sent- 
and you will be billed only $1.00 more ites 
Future selections and Bonus Albums eel 
albums which currently have a usual 
$1.00 more than monaural. NOTE: Stereo re 
_ be played only on stereo equ pment. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I will ı 
four albums within seven days and my members 
charges will be cancelled without further obliges 


Se eee PET e Re Reese eee 


NO MONEY. We will bill you. ( 
in Canada: Angel Record on of C 
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SEND 
ship limited to one per household.) cece 


Castlefield Ave., Toronto 19, On 


If you wish to join through an ANGEL 
dealer authorized to solicit Club subscrip 
write his name and address in margin. ¢ 
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British cousins, as you might 
cpect, operate their stock exchanges 
os h the same way that we do 
A but with picturesque minor 
nces. On the London Stock Ex- 
nge, , when the attention of mem- 


ter (although he has nothin gto do 
th Serving food), splendid in silk 
ai d gold braid, shakes a rattle. 
the rare occasions when an an- 


xchange, the president or the 

ir man of the board of governors 
7 F: ain business suit rings a gong. 
: 3: Britain, PREY talk of ordinary 
d preference shares where we 
7€ uld say common and preferred 
ch S What we call /everage, they 


we 


I g { aring. In this country, normal- 
s 1 are allowed four business days 
for securities bought or de- 
er securities sold. In London, there 
a ¢ aay “for account” every two 
; when eyeryone’s books are 

ire ed and the cycle starts again. 
iese differences are superficial 
y make life more interesting. 
e's one basic point on which 
it see eye to eye with our 
tish cousins, and that is the mat- 
ar ¢ f advertising. “Members of the 
€ oa n Stock Exchange,” says a bul- 
1 ¢ f that Exchange, “do not ad- 
rtise nor do they circularise any- 

e but their own clients.” 

W » do advertise because we be- 
re that it is good for people to 
Fs hares in American business — 


1 for them because they may 


y improve their standard of 
ving and good for the country be- 
tuse continuing investment of pri- 
| p sapital makes possible continu- 
g expansion of our economy. Ad- 
ing is our way of fostering the 
eople’s capitalism in which we be- 
P ye ae eed. 


ERRILL LYNCH, 
3 PIERCE, 
ENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORAT 


NV embers New York S ee Recbieaxe 
3 and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


¥ spans Saato p even ake heal 


Heinrich Hueter’s Neue Weltschau 
recently published this letter: “Dear 
Herr Hueter. You are giving to us 
Germans something which no one 
else has given — belief in the coming 
great leader, who will not be the 


menial of Moscow or the mercenary 


of America, but who will be for Ger- 
many!” The writer spoke of ‘‘that 
wonderful springtime of 1933” and 
of “Hitler, the man for whom Ger- 
man youth died willingly.” He con- 
cluded that all that National Social- 
ism did that was wrong was “to 
liquidate only the minor enemies of 
our Germany, and to leave the big 
ones.” 


Credulous young Germans some- 


times believe this sort of nonsense, 


but they may require to see the 
leaders in the flesh. This, indeed, 
is vouchsafed them, since speakers 
for the Reichs Party, for the book 
clubs, and for the right-wing groups 
include compelling personalities, 
among them Hans Ulrich Rudel, 
Germany’s greatest wartime air ace, 
“Papa? Ramcke, who defended the 
fortress of Brest with bitter courage, 
and Kurt ‘Panzer’? Meyer, the most 
dashing of all SS generals. 


Lucifer may often be an attractive 
fellow, and these men were in their 
way paladins who won the confi- 
dence of their men and their public. 
They remained loyal to nationalist 
ideals, and they displayed that most 
vaunted of all German characteris- 
tics, the power to face up to every 
trial and misfortune, 


| A closer watch 


This is the background to the anti- 
| Semitic outbursts in Cologne and 
| fifty other German towns and vil- 


lages. What the Federal and Laen- 
der governments can do about 
matters remains to be seen. The 
Ministry of the Interior is preparing 


a comprehensive standard work on 
| the Nazi era for the schools. ~- 
lation to deal with anti-Semites is 


Legis- 


being tightened up, and the law 
courts are urged to implement it. A 
closer watch will be kept on right- 
wing organizations. The prosecu- 
tion of Nazi war criminals will go on 
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action if the opportunity presents 
itself. 


All this is to the good, and the 
Federal Minister of the Interior, 
Gerhard Schroeder, may be right in 
refusing to purge ex-Nazis from posts 
in which they have worked hard to 
the public advantage. He is cer- 
tainly right in ranking the rule of 
law above purely punitive measures. 
The banning of papers and political 
parties seldom pays off; the instruc- 
tion of the young in the unvarnished 
truth does. 
ment’s internal policies will be 
judged in relation to their success in 
doing this. 


Naturally, the anti-Semitic issue 
has overshadowed other recent news 
from West Germany. But it has 
helped to point up one vital facet of 
the German problem as a whole — 
namely, that persisting internal and 
external pressures must be faced as 
long as Germany remains divided. 


Only a few days before the action | 
in Cologne, intruders broke into the — 
grounds of the house of Willy Brandt, 
Lord Mayor of Berlin. A day before 
that, bombs exploded in a Munich 
house in which members of a Russian 
émigré group had been living and 
working. Munich is the center of 
anti-Communist work in Germany. 
A month earlier, the Ukrainian na- 
tionalist leader Stepan Bandera died 
of cyanide poisoning. A week or two 
before, an attempt was made to 
murder members of Radio Free Eu- 
rope, broadcasting to Iron Curtain 
countries, by mixing atropine crys- 
tals in cafeteria saltcellars. What 
was being plotted against Herr 
Brandt can be guessed, but the mis- 
creants have never been caught. 


It is comforting to know that social 
insurance payments in West Ger- 
many are the highest in Europe, and 
that Volkswagen will make 750,000 
new cars in 1960. But this is only a 
part of the German.picture, perhaps 
not the truest. The wave of anti- 
Semitism will have served one good 
purpose if it underlines the pressures 
imposed on the German people and 
the need to face them with resolution 
at home and the sympathy and help 
of friends abroad. 





The Federal Govern- — 





Honeymooners and friends in Ashmore, Dorse 


How to plan a motor trip—in Britain 


IRST, write to the British ‘Travel 
Hl Aecscaten for your free 56-page 
booklet— Seeing Britain by Road. 

It tells you where to go and what to 
see. What it costs to rent a car. How 
to ship your own automobile. Or how 
to buy one over there. 

Next question is when. Spring and 
Fall are the nicest touring seasons. The 
roads are uncrowded. So are the hotels. 
You needn’t tie yourself to a fixed plan. 
With over 60,000 inns to choose from, 


you can linger or village-hop to your 
heart’s content. Contact the Royal Au- 
tomobile Club or the Automobile A ssocta- 
tion, in London. They are experts at 
getting you off the beaten track. 
Finally, forget your American ideas 
of distance. Britain is as compact as a 
jewel box. Did you realize that there are 
a dozen cathedrals within 150 miles of 
London? You can drive all day without 
a worry in the world. Maps, signs and 
our charming bobbies all speak English. 





Motorist’s Guide to Englis! 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
Fender Mudguard 
Sedan Saloon 
Hood Bonnet 
Convertible top Hood 
‘Trunk Boot 
Wrench Spanner 





FREE 56-page booklet “Seeing Britain by Road.” See your travel agent or write Box165, British Travel Association. 
In New York—680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South LaSalle St.: In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 


ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 
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In nature craftsmen find the stimulus for decoration 


n the realm of creature comforts it is decoration which elevates the purely functional to art. And the 

craftsman in search of motif mostly turns to nature for inspiration. 

Since the beginning of civilized living, designers of furniture have looked to the natural forms about 
them to serve as models for their carved adornments. The shell—naturally sculpted emblem of the sea—has 
inspired many generations of craftsmen seeking to embellish their handiwork. 

Science has also turned to nature to find in its intricate chemistry the means of serving man’s physical 
well-being, just as the artist has used nature’s outward forms for man’s aesthetic gratification. 

The hundreds of scientists at Shell are dedicated to the creative task of finding the petroleum that nature 
has hidden in the earth and perfecting it into chemical and petroleum products that perform better, last 


longer and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 
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4 English settee, 1720-1730, wood 


gilded and decorated in gesso. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, Fletcher Fund 1924. 





American, 1735 highboy, maple and p 


white pine with japanned decora- 
tion, gold on black. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, 
Joseph Pulitzer Bequest 1940. 





The Shell Companies 


Shell Oil Company 

Shell Chemical Company 
Shell Pipe Line Corporation 
Shell Development Company 


Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 








AND THE GOOD LIFE IN CUBA 


RADA 


RUDI 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


If Cuba could be said to have one predominant art, 

it would have to be the art of living. Here leisure time 

is something to be enjoyed to its fullest measure, 

and is, preferably, to be shared...so the gracious Cuban life 
revolves around sun, sea, family and friendship. 

And the gathering place may be Varadero...a spacious expanse 
of talcum-soft sand gently sloping into a multi-hued sea 

and dotted with thatched-roof “‘sombrajes”...or it may be 

some other sunwarm spot, for Cuba’s beaches stretch, palm-lined, 
in graceful white sweeps along hundreds of miles of coast. 

The island’s wonderful weather, its facilities for fun 

and relaxation, its natural beauty —all that tourists travel 

to enjoy—are appreciated just as much by the Cubans themselves! 


Every day new highways reach farther...into every corner 

of the island...paving the way to more beaches and marinas, 

spas and mountain resorts. The new government development program 
is providing even fuller enjoyment of all the many charms of Cuba, 
and Cubans as well as tourists are taking advantage of it. 

The roads along the coast hum with cars; beaches sparkle 

with colorful striped umbrellas; and the blue sea 

is patterned with sails of all sizes as the many yacht clubs 

hold their annual events. Havana is the scene each year of the 
famous International Regatta, and the St. Petersburg-Havana races 
...and in Varadero’s delightful pleasure port, visiting yachts, 
whether sail or power, meet with exceptional hospitality, 

for Cubans are enthusiastic sailors and friendly hosts. 


This, then, is the good life—and, to a Cuban, as well as to 
so many perennial visitors, this is surely the best life of all, 
in the best place of all...the beautiful island of Cuba! 


Discover the real Cuba for yourself...you'll love the difference! 
Ask your Travel Agent. 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 
PROMENADE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
336 EAST FLAGLER STREET, MIAMI / LA RAMPA, VEDADO, HABANA 








The Atlantic Report 4 xe 





gis is the year of the great economic boom. 
Unless the signs fail, the newspapers and news 
magazines will be bursting with all sorts of records 
for the American economy. Once the steel strike 
was definitely settled, the Administration led the 
pack in proclaiming the advent of what the Presi- 
dent forecast as “the most prosperous year in our 
history.” Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson, 
with more restraint than most, prophesied that we 
are entering ‘‘one of the most prosperous and 
fruitful’? decades in history. Anderson offered one 
caveat, however — ‘‘in the absence of any major 
change in the international outlook’? — not ex- 
actly a minor consideration. 


The great majority in the Capital think that 
Nikita Khrushchev’s course, as now so firmly set, 
has as a fundamental the avoidance of war with 
the United States. This does not exclude use of 
the many types of Communist pressures around the 
globe nor nuclear blackmail. His speech to the 
Supreme Soviet announcing a cut of 1.2 million 
men in the armed forces was well sprinkled with 
evidence of such pressures to come, most likely 
over Berlin. 


Despite a lot of election-year cries from the 
Democratic Congress, the President once again 
may have his way on his defense and space budget. 
He anticipated some of the outcry by boosting 
both missile production and the space effort, 
though not to a level considered satisfactory by 
many of his best-informed critics. Given the 
President’s undoubted popularity and the accept- 
ance of his dictum on national defense (“I know 
more about it than almost anybody . . . in this 
country because I have given my life to it’’), the 
opposition is not going to get very far. 


Prudent management of public affairs, sound 
money, and fiscal responsibility are Anderson and 
the President’s key phrases this year. They will 
ring often in the ears of frustrated Democrats on 
Capitol Hill. Democratic presidential hopefuls 
are likely to tiptoe around them in attacking the 
Administration, including Vice President Nixon, 
for what Senator Kennedy already has called the 
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WASHINGTON 


approach of ‘‘a bookkeeper who feels that his 
work is done when the numbers on the balance 
sheet come out even.”’ 


In this connection, the following quotation is 
worth recalling: “The question of a country’s de- 
fenses cannot be measured by the concern for cost 
nor by any economic concern.” It was said not 
by a Democratic candidate for the presidency but 
by Khrushchev. And he sounded even more like 
the Democrats when he added, “We shall not 
chase the ruble when the lives of our people, the 
existence of our country, may be subject to risks.” 


The 1960 budget 


The skies over Washington seemed magically 
clear to the Administration, and especially so to 
Nixon, with the settlement of the steel dispute. 
The only possible clouds were the Democratic 
hints of an election deal between Nixon and the 
steel companies and the considerable alarms that 
the settlement was inflationary. A concerted cam- 
paign by the President, Nixon, Labor Secretary 
Mitchell, and the whole Administration machine 
worked hard to destroy these fears. And if there is 
no price rise before election day, as may very well 
turn out to be the fact, given the indications of 
full-capacity orders for the mills, the alarms are 
likely to be forgotten. The continuing low farm 
prices promise to match the creeping rises in other 
components of the consumer price index, which 
reflects the housewife’s budget problem. 


The President’s budget surprise was his forecast 
of a $4.2 billion surplus for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1960. While he said in his State of 
the Union message that this should be used to pay 
off a bit of the national debt, in his budget message 
he suggested that perhaps in the following fiscal 
year — the first one fully under control of the next 
Administration — it might be possible both to 
reduce the debt and to cut taxes. 


This is the opening for the Nixon campaign 
theme; the fiscal policies of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, on whose record the vice president 
must run this fall, have brought record prosperity 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 





























AS A NEW MEMBER 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


very word Shakespeare wrote — every com- 
edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem and sonnet— yours complete in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by Cleopatra; 
thrill with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Here 
is the writer who understood human nature as 
no other ever has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


PRE is another titan of the Elizabethan era 
H Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassing 
intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of 
personal guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, and the many other 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely. 





PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


ou will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — the 

supreme achievement of the blind poet who 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gayer 
spirit, you will enjoy “tripping the light fan- 
tastic” with L’Allegro. Or again, perhaps, the 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful Jl Pense- 
roso will best suit your mood. With this hand- 
some volume at hand, you may choose from 
thirty of Milton’s matchless poems. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


\ ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to your 

library — as an introductory offer made 
only to new members of The Classics Club? 
You are invited to join today...and to 
receive on approval beautiful editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the ‘‘ pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘'Classics’’? 

A true ‘‘classic”’ is a bock that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can riva 
the most thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the great books have 
become ‘‘classics’’? First, because they are so 
readable. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not been read 
unless they were interesting. To be inter- 
esting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold — books you 
and your children will cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first books will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
— only the ones you want. No money in 
advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. The low 
introductory price for these THREE beauti- 
ful volumes cannot be assured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB HB 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Edi- 
tions of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, THE ESSAYS OF BACON and PARADISE 
LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF MILTON pictured 
above which I may keep for only $2.89 plus a 
few cents mailing charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books 
and owe nothing. 


AS & member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive 
an advance description of future selections. 
Also, I may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
whenever I wish. 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
I will send you the low price of $2.89 plus a few 
pin mailing charges. (Books shipped in U.S.A. 
only. 
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Bettmann Archive. 


More Actual Drama and Excitement Than A Hundred Works Of Fiction... 


YROM Leif Ericson’s incredible voyage over 
uncharted seas nearly a millennium ago...to 
day’s U.S. satellites probing the uncharted sea 
space —is only a brief span by historical 
ckoning. And across those thousand years, a 
scinating journey awaits you—one of the most 
portant an American can take. 
For, our assaults on outer space are not iso- 
ed events, but stem from traditions of daring 
d enterprise in the American past. Similarly, 
ymouth Rock and Little America, the Monroe 
»ctrine and the Truman Doctrine, the Consti- 
‘ion and the atomic-powered Nautilus, are 
ked by an unbreakable chain of historical 
ents. 
Now these events are vividly brought to life 
a unique, modern history that rewards you 
th fresh insights into today’s — and tomor- 
v’s — headlines. THE UNITED STATES, 
2 monumental volumes, just published by 
e University of Michigan Press, re-creates 
: brilliant panorama of America’s past, from 
: Norsemen to the astronauts... 








YOU SHARE THE EX- 
CITEMENT of Columbus 
“and his intrepid crew as 
they sight the unknown continent of 
North America... You are caught 
up in the struggle between England, 
France and Spain to carve out em- 
pires in the New World... 


YOU FEEL THE QUICK- 
ENING TEMPO of Amer- 
ican life as railroads 
push back the frontier... You see 
Our country emerge as a world 
power... You embark with the 
doughboys for the “war to end 


” 


wars ... 





YOU WEIGH THE GREAT 
ISSUES that drove a 
wedge between the states 
— perhaps irreparably ... You ride 
with the cavalry of Generals Phil 
Sheridan and Jeb Stuart... You re- 
live the triumphs and tragedy of 


Abraham Lincoln... 
Ca N MOMENTOUS WORLD 
WAR II MEETINGS be- 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin ...You take a ringside seat at 
the current international chess game 
between the United States and 
Russia... 


YOU ATTEND THE 





The University of Michigan Press 
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American who has ever thought— 


OUNTRY BETTER” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Offers for 10 Days Free Examination This Magnificent New Two-volume 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS and HOWARD M. EHRMANN 


| Pete histories are as big and bold, as filled with the clash of armies, 
the growth of startling new ideas, the struggles of people great and 
small — as the history of your own country. Now, for the first time in 
a generation, the full, magnificent panorama of American history has 
been brought up-to-date by The University of Michigan. Employing 
fresh perspectives and material available only to contemporary histo- 
rians, this monumental work interprets our past with a clarity and full- 
ness that sheds new light on today’s perplexing headlines. 

Here is the living record of the whole American experience — from 
the first Viking explorations along the New England coast to the latest 
U.S. space probes. Through the vivid pages of THE UNITED STATES, 
you will share with Columbus, Washington, Lincoln, their most thrill- 
ing moments of decision... you will meet cattle-barons, suffragettes, 
atomic scientists, caught up in the exciting conflicts of great issues... 

The editors of this remarkable history are Allan Nevins, twice winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for History, and Howard M. Ehrmann, chairman 
of the University of Michigan history department. The authors are both 
distinguished historians who, in the words of Virginia Kirkus, “have 
caught the full sweep and color of American development” in a “history 
of this country surpassing in scope the Beards’ RISE OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION.” 

Here is a set every American family will be proud to own — fasci- 
nating to read, invaluable for reference, it will take its place among the 
most treasured volumes in your library. 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER —To examine the set for ten days free, 
simply fill out and mail the coupon. If at the end of that time you wish to keep the 
set, the coupon offers you three advantageous payment plans for the low $15.00 cost. 
Otherwise, return the set without further cost or obligation. May we suggest you 
return the coupon today before this edition is fully subscribed? 








Mai! This Coupon Today To Reserve Your First Edition 


Leading Authorities Acclaim 


The University of Michigan 
“History Of the Modern World” 


Of Which These 
Two Volumes Are A Part 


EDWARD R. MURROW 

News Commentator, CBS 

“One of the most exciting ventures in pub- 
lishing and scholarship that I know of.” 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

Historian and Philosopher 

“,.. an effective help towards our knowledge 
and understanding of one another at a time 
when this is of vital importance to us all.” 
CHESTER W. NIMITZ 

Fleet Admiral, U.S. Navy 

“A high-water mark for the University’s 
service to our people.” 

ANDRE MAUROIS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS, Dept. 106 
University Station, Box 2248 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Please send me my first-edition set of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
TWO-VOLUME 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
under your special free examination offer. I understand 
that if not delighted, I may return the set within 10 
days without obligation. 
Check One 
G I enclose $15.00 in full payment — my set will be 
sent to me postpaid. 
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a small postage and handling charge. 


0 Please bill me in two installments of $7.75 each. 
(This includes postage and handling.) 
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e Two volumes, boxed EE S 
Author ee e 1056 pages 6"x9V/4" 
“A wonderful idea... Your enterprise will e Over half a million words ee ee 
answer a very urgent need.” e 27 specially drawn maps 
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Mr. & Mrs. 
Walter Corlis 
have just 
returned from 
France... 
backwards 


Vell, not really backwards. That’s just said 
guratively. And that photograph above isn’t 
sally them. It’s posed by professional mod- 
ls. Mr. & Mrs. Corlis aren’t in it at all. 
hey’re down at Berlitz . . . learning to 
peak French. 

To begin at the beginning we'd have to go 
ack to the day the Corlises first decided to 
ombine business with pleasure and visit 
rance. It was a very exciting day indeed. 
Ir. Corlis’ promotion came through and he 
urried right home, his new paycheck in 
ne hand, ‘travel folders in the other. 

The trip was wonderful; the most enjoy- 
ble few days they'd had in years. And the 
ay they put in at Le Havre the air was clear, 
he sun was shining and their spirits were 
oaring. Everything was fine—except for 
he language that the people were speaking. 
‘he Corlises were soon to discover that it was 
trench, the native language of France and 
he one item they had overlooked in making 
heir plans. 

They had a nice enough time overseas 
ecause France is great and how wrong can 
ou go even if you don’t know the language. 
ut they could have enjoyed it so much 
iore had they only devoted some time to 
arning to speak French. 

The Corlises are not as odd as they may 
xem. For at Berlitz we have been unearth- 
ig a strange but totally true fact. More peo- 


ple come to us after they have returned from 
abroad than come to us before they depart. It 
is an interesting item and we can only guess 
at the reasons. First: we assume that they 
all realize that they could have derived more 
pleasure from their jaunt had they learned 
the language before leaving. Second: we ex- 
pect that they plan to return abroad and do 
not want to make the same mistake twice. 
And third: they may have taken back home 
with them a menu or two that they d like to 
understand a little better. 

Whatever their reasons, we are always 
glad to see people come to us to learn a new 
language . . . for we can teach them faster, 
more inexpensively and more enjoyably than 
anyone else. Our graduates number over 
ten and a half million. And our “Berlitz 
Method” is world-renowned. We could go 
on and on like this, enumerating the various 
reasons why individuals and corporations 
choose to learn through the ‘Berlitz Meth- 
od,” but that’s getting away from the sub- 
ject of Mr. & Mrs. Walter Corlis. 

As we stated earlier, they're happily learn- 
ing French at Berlitz. Their instructor is a 
native of France and they are learning 
proper accents as well as the customs of the 
land. They are learning to ‘‘think” in French 
as well as to “speak” in French. And the 
entire process is absolutely painless. No un- 
necessary grammar rules, no tedious drills. 


They are planning to go to France again 
someday and when they do they will be 
prepared. 

... And so will the couple in the above 
photograph. They are Mr. & Mrs. George 
Perkinson. They are professional models, 
true, and when we hired them for this photo- 


graph they were planning to leave for Spain 


without learning the language first. But by 
the time you read this, the Perkinsons will 
be well on their way toward learning Spanish 
a la Berlitz. Pretty good typecasting, no? 

If you are pointing your feet abroad may 
we suggest that the first few steps you take 
be in our direction. Our schools are listed 
on the opposite page and, very probably, 
there is one near you. Drop by when you 
have a chance—an informal chat with a 
Berlitz instructor might well convince you 
that you can better enjoy that overseas 
voyage if you first learn the language of the 
land you'll be visiting. If nothing else, you 
will learn to say, in the proper accent, the 
correct foreign translations of such impor- 
tant phrases as: “I am carrying no contra- 
band,” “I didn’t order hiath.” “Which 
way to the American Consulate?” ... and 
others. 
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and the possibility of a tax cut once 
Nixon is in the White House. In the 
heat of the campaign, it may be 
difficult to stick to only the possibility 
of a tax cut. Aside from campaign 
pressures, Nixon well knows that 
Anderson’s predictions for fiscal 1961 
are conservative on the revenue side. 
They are based on a gross national 
product for the calendar year 1960 
of $510 billion, a figure a good many 
economists in and out of the Admin- 
istration think will be surpassed, and 
on a corporate profit estimate which 
may turn out to be even more con- 
servative as far as the resultant in- 
flow of the Treasury is concerned. 


The thesis of the President, An- 
derson, and Budget Director Maurice 
Stans is that the federal budget 
should move up somewhat as popu- 
lation grows but that it should not 
rise in any mathematical relation- 
ship. The problems of our cities and 
their sprawling suburbs, under this 
thesis, can be met only by the states 
and the cities themselves. And here 
the record amply demonstrates that 
they cannot thus be met, in part be- 
cause of the overrepresentation of 
the contracting rural areas in most 
of the state legislatures. 


The Democratic attack will be 
against this restrictive philosophy in 
domestic issues, as well as against the 
limitations of the missile and space 
programs. But, unhappily for the 
Democrats, the economic prospects 
as conservatively forecast by the 
Administration should allow Nixon 
considerable room for campaign 
promises of increased spending by 
the federal Treasury. 


The missile gap 

One thing on which there is agree- 
ment among the Democratic con- 
tenders is that the four years of the 
next Administration will present the 
United States with its most danger- 
ous period of military inferiority 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in the 
critical field of nuclear-tipped inter- 
continental missiles. The Eisen- 
hower Administration has acknowl- 
edged the missile gap, and the ex- 
perts are in general agreement that 


the period of the greatest lag will 
begin about the time the next Presi- 
dent is being inaugurated. 


Furthermore, all the major pro- 
posals to bridge the gap are based 
on the same assumption: that the 
United States could not possibly 
close the gap in less than three to 
four, or perhaps five, years, the time 
difference largely depending on esti- 
mates of further Soviet advances. 
The temporary remedies are: gener- 
ally the same as those the Adminis- 
tration is now undertaking, or for 
which at least the first preparations 
are being made: hardening of bases 
for stepped-up missile production 
and dispersal of Strategic Air Com- 
mand planes equipped with stand- 
off missiles, plus putting a number 
of SAC planes on a round-the-clock 
air-alert status. 


These issues will be argued out 
during this session of Congress, and 
there probably will be some altera- 
tions in current plans but no major 
changes. The Administration’s gam- 
ble is based on a political as well as a 
military reading of the Communist 
bloc. This reading of a Soviet in- 
tention to avoid nuclear war is, how- 
ever, nothing about which to be 
complacent, considering the unre- 
solved issues to be argued at the 
May summit conference in Paris. 


If the Senate and House missile 
and space inquiries this year are to 
have any real effect on American 
policy, either in this or the next Ad- 
ministration, they will have to come 
to grips with the lack of coordination 
between the civilian and military 
components of the space program. 
All the evidence shows that one of 
the keys to the Soviet space suc- 
cesses has been the integration of 
military and civilian scientific efforts 
under a single head. President 
Eisenhower has publicly disapproved 
this method of operation. 


Spies in the sky? 


The problem involved cannot be 
neatly compartmentalized, as the 
issue of the reconnaissance satellites 
known as Midas and Samos demon- 
strates. Midas is an early-warning 
vehicle which will be able, its back- 
ers say, to pick up by infrared tech- 
niques a Soviet missile as it ascends 
relatively slowly through the at- 
mosphere, and to flash back a warn- 
ing of attack. As Samos _ hurtles 
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‘round the globe it will be able to 
ican the Soviet Union and send back 
letailed information of Russian mis- 
ile bases and other intelligence now 
acking in the West. 


There already have been hints 
rom Moscow of an effort to brand 
uch space vehicles as spies and to 
‘ule them out of the skies in the same 
vay that the Kremlin forced an end 
o nuclear testing by using the fear 
f radioactive fall-out. Because of an 
ipparent lack of coordination in 
Washington of military and political- 
ysychological problems, there has 
xeen talk of shooting down such a 
soviet satellite if the Russians launch 
me first. Chairman Overton Brooks 
f the House Space Committee has 
publicly called launching of such a 
soviet satellite a hostile act. 


To treat it as such could very well 


nean depriving the United States of 





its own chance to gain something 
like parity with the Soviets in in- 
telligence. Those in Washington 
who are alarmed at this trend hope 
to counter it by getting into the skies 


as quickly as possible a number of 


weather and communications satel- 
lites, vehicles which would have 
major world-wide utility of a clearly 
peaceful nature. Their launching 
and acceptance, it is argued, could 
thereby counter and blunt any 
Soviet attempt to bar reconnaissance 
vehicles. But this has not yet be- 
come accepted Administration pol- 
icy. 


Shelving the supersonic bomber 


Another related problem is best 
demonstrated in the controversy 
over the 
the B-70, a long-range supersonic 
bomber. There is merit in the Eisen- 
hower belief that, by the time it 
would be ready, about 1965, the 
United States will have bridged the 
missile gap, at least to the point 
where such a plane would not be the 
necessity it is today. But some ob- 
servers make this point: while the 
United States is shelving the B-70 
(two prototypes only will be contin- 
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President’s elimination of 








ued), the Soviet Union is not shelv- 
ing its counterpart aircraft, despite 
Khrushchev’s public statements 
about ending bomber production in 
favor of missiles. 


Even if one takes Khrushchev’s 
statement at face value, it is said in 
Washington, the Russians have so 
geared their state-owned civil air- 
line, Aeroflot, to military necessities 
that all the airliners are basically 
military vehicles available for quick 
conversion, just as was the case with 
Hitler’s pre-war Lufthansa planes. 
And the Soviets already have said 
that they are working on a super- 
sonic civil airliner. 


The United States needs to bring 
together more closely its civil and 
military aircraft programs. Those 
alarmed over the B-70 issue contend 
that the reason there is not now a 
comparable civilian liner under way 
is that the Air Force insists that such 
a supersonic plane must be under its 
command if it is to be built at all. 


The railroad mess 

The big labor issue, which will 
reach crisis proportions by next sum- 
mer, will involve the railroads. This 
is the one labor dispute which could 
spoil the otherwise happy economic 
predictions. 


In the nineteenth-century days of 
the robber barons, the railroads ran 
roughshod over the public interest, 
buying up members of Congress and 
state legislators in brazen and now 
well-documented fashion. Part of 
the current unpopularity of the rail- 
roads springs from that historic back- 
ground; part springs from the cycle 
of declining revenue, declining serv- 
ice, rising rates, and so on; part 
springs from the rise of the new 
transportation titans, the truckers 
and the airlines with their powerful 
Washington lobbies, aided by the 
automobile lobbies. 


The net result is that the railroads 
today are the sickest of all the major 
industrial segments of the American 
economy. A few mergers have 
helped. State and local subsidies of 
tax reductions have been initiated to 
keep commuter trains running, but 
even this has failed in some locali- 
ties. And, as the railroads say rather 
plaintively, they are subject to re- 
strictive regulations and manifold 
taxation which put them at an ever- 
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the year around. The Summer Olympic Games will be 
held this year from August 25th to September 11th 
so come early and plan to stay late to enjoy the leisure 
and charm of spring and fall in lovely Italy. 

Come to beautiful Italy any time of year . . . food, 
transportation and accommodations are all moderately 
priced and planned for your comfort and convenience. 
See your Travel Agent now! 
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Come to beautiful Italy in the 
springtime! You'll enjoy the warm- 
ing sun... the gala spring 
pageants and other spectacular 
events that are so much a part of 
the rich traditions of the country! 

In 1960, Olympic Rome wel- 
comes you as Rome, the Eternal 
City, and all Italy welcome you 
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staff of working writers and editors can 
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increasing disadvantage with other 
forms of transportation. 


It was in this context that last year 
the railroads decided to make an 
all-out attack on union feather- 
bedding — work rules which they 
state, with much truth, inhibit their 
effective operation and prevent full 
benefits from technological improve- 
ments. 


Railroad management’s conten- 
tion is that featherbedding costs 
some $500 million a year in useless 
expenditures. The unions disagree, 
but privately it is conceded that a 
good many practices are out of date 
and ought to be revamped. Prac- 
tices which management is attacking 
include a fixed-mileage pay system 
(based on steam locomotion and now 
irrelevant), artificial crew change 
requirements (seven stops for crew 
changes on a New York to Chicago 
passenger run), and use of personnel 
not needed on new diesel equipment. 


The trouble, from the unions’ 
standpoint, is that since 1950 rail- 
road employment has dropped from 
1,200,000 to under 850,000, in part 
due to automation practices and in 
part to the shift of business to com- 
peting trucks, buses, airlines, and 
private automobiles. The unions are 
fighting to hold jobs, an approach 
opposite to that which John L. Lewis 
took in the equally declining coal 
industry. 


The featherbedding row is a far 
more serious business in the hard-hit 
railroad industry than was the work- 
rule issue in the steel dispute. Steel 
is prosperous, and the steel industry 
failed to make a case. In steel, how- 
ever, the end result was a nonbinding 
agreement that both sides would 
consider the problem in a less heated 
atmosphere. So far, in the railroad 
impasse, there is no agreement. And 
unhappily, as in steel, there has been 
no move by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to anticipate the trouble by 
getting some fact-finding under way. 
The result has been only rival and 
confusing advertisements and state- 
ments by both sides. 
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the great ships standing out to sea for America fit 
to burst with their golden burden and the cat has 
our tongue. Our Pride in flavor wrestles with our 
childlike delight in Profit. But silently. {If you wish 
to be partisan, write and we Il gladly send you a Pride 
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or a Profit Badge.}} A Well, but we're not here 
to talk about our inner torment, but about you and 
your problem. Let’s see if we rightly understand: 
you are now a devotee of Irish Coffee and wish to 
broaden your narrow life; to enter the shining world 
of Irish Whiskey itself. But are paralysed by inde- 
cision. That’s it, isn’t it? A Now while we shan’t 
dwell overmuch on what you might call the psychic 
factor, we would dearly like to offer you one bit of 
reassurance: any man worth his salt can become an 
Irish Whiskey fancier if he makes the gradual ap- 
proach to it. Like the countryman who lifted a calf 
every day from birth and so eventually was able to put 
the grown cow into the air! Though we never figured 
out how he got the grip on her. The diet then: 


Customary breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner. As required, 
CUSTOMARY IRISH COFFEE. 


SAME except add one teaspoon more Irish Whiskey. 
SAME except add one tablespoon more Irish Whiskey. 
SAME except add one soup ladle more Irish Whiskey. 
SAME except cut out half the coffee. 

SAME except cut out the cream. 

SAME except cut out sugar cubes. 

SAME except cut out ALL coffee. 

SAME except cut out breakfast. 


You are now an Irish Whiskey fancier and can stand up there with 


the best of them, the light shining golden through your hoisted glass. 
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The Atlantic Report Zax 


I: what he had wrought on the Isthmus of 
Panama, Theodore Roosevelt had only pride until 
the day of his death. “No more honorable chapter 
in U.S. history,” he wrote defensively a decade 
after the revolt in Panama. But when the Panama 
Canal opened a few years afterwards, President 
Woodrow Wilson asked the Congress to give Co- 
lombia $25 million in conscience money for the 
1903 rape at the Isthmus, and after Theodore 
Roosevelt was dead Congress paid it, with the 
approval of a Republican President. 
hd 
Today the United States remains on the de- 
fensive. The Canal Zone twice was rushed by 
mobs last November; scores were injured, Ameri- 
can firms were attacked, and the U.S. Embassy 
was stoned. U.S. soldiers fought against the 
citizens of the little republic Theodore Roosevelt 
had helped to create. During a year-end lull, 
President Eisenhower tentatively granted Panama 
the right to “‘visual evidence” of “titular sover- 


eignty” in the U.S. corridor bisecting the Isthmus. | 


And Major General William E. Potter, the gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone and president of the 
Panama Canal Company operating the dual locks, 
lakes, waterways, and establishments of the zone, 
was ordered to yield to Panama certain economic 
privileges, at a loss to the company and its owner, 
the U.S. government. 


These unusual developments have come during 
another period of violence within the Republic of 
Panama. The traditional struggle for political 
power and spoils is under way, with the showdown 
scheduled at the national elections in May. In 
addition, there have been four exceptional revolu- 
tionary outbursts and an invasion-rebellion in less 
than two years. Panamanians by the hundreds 
have been killed or wounded, and many have been 
arrested. The government of the republic had to 
seek urgently assistance from the United States 
and from the Organization of American States. 


The two thrusts at the Canal Zone were rooted 
in these earlier events. The government of Pan- 
ama has a well-trained National Guard, a police 
force which is Panama’s only army. On November 
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28 at the Canal Zone boundaries, it showed how 
effectively it could resist the mobs. But on Novem- 
ber 3 it was not there; it was not anywhere, not 
even at the U.S. Embassy. There is abundant 
other evidence, aside from the Guard’s absence, to 
show that the men running Panama’s government 
machine wanted to assist Aquilino Boyd, who led 
the first nationalist demonstration at the Canal 
Zone. U.S. troops were given no assistance in 
repelling the mob until the National Guard’s 
leaders were warned that gunfire would be used if 
they persisted in withholding their men. 


It was a wild night, even after the National 
Guard intervened, for Boyd and his assistant, 
Ernesto Castillero, Jr., an  ex-deputy-foreign- 
minister, had lost control of their demonstrators. 
Perhaps, as some have said, professional agitators 
were present. The fact is, however, that Boyd’s 
planned flag march was not opposed by President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., and the National 
Guard. And while this can be explained as a na- 
tionalist gesture, it also can be explained as a 
maneuver to assist Boyd’s campaign to make 
himself a presidential candidate, to oppose the 
candidacy of Ricardo M. Arias, Panama’s am- 
bassador in Washington and a strong personality. 


There are many differences between Arias and 
Boyd and their followers. But Boyd, a former 
foreign minister, is no more likely to seek to revolu- 
tionize the social order than Arias is. An honest 
election in May, between them, thus would bring 
none of the risks inherent in the revolts and upris- 
ings of the last two years. 


Panama asks for help 


One such risk is the coming to power, in the 
republic which embraces the Panama Canal, of 
men in the mold of Fidel Castro and Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, revolutionary nationalists who could 
make life on the Isthmus quite unpleasant for 
many Panamanians and for residents of the 
Canal Zone. This seemed to be the danger in- 
herent in the invasions and revolt of the spring of 
1959, when Washington promptly intervened at 
the urgent request of Panama’s government. 

























Only a self educated man 
can be truly educated 


A thoughtful discussion by William Benton 
former Asst. Secretary of State and U.S. Senator 


“There are probably very few people who labor under the 
delusion that because they once satisfactorily completed a physics 
course in school their knowledge of science is complete. In fact, 
there is general recognition that a scientist’s education is 

never complete. 


“Tt is paradoxical indeed that in the equally profound areas of 
history, philosophy, theology, literature, all the important 
humanities, just the reverse is commonly held to be true. Once 
the required course of study is passed and a college degree earned, 
our education in these subjects is often assumed to be complete. 


“This, of course, could not be further from the truth. A person 
who does not continue year after year to add to his knowledge 
and insight can never be a really educated man. In fact, just the 
opposite is likely to occur. Change is a law of life. Nothing 
remains static. Our interests either broaden or narrow. Our 
thoughts deepen or become ever more shallow. We grow in 
knowledge and perception or our minds shrink away to 
insignificance. 

“The amount of formal schooling possible to us is usually limited, 
of course, by the necessity of earning a living. Only self-education 
can continue to give us the constant association with great minds 

















Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new & Y TN T CF 


Anina is permanently enriched by a 
new concept only if the concept is 
fully understood. And only a scholar 
with long years of disciplined study be- 
hind him can ordinarily stick to the 
task of absorbing the great abstract 
ideas without an instructor. Guidance, 
interpretation, discussion are usually 
necessary to give them meaning and 
application to one’s own life. That is 
why this new edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS was published. 


The key to its enormous value is the 
“teacher” it provides—the amazing 
SYNTOPICON pictured above. The SYN- 
TOPICON is a new concept in self-edu- 
cation. It is the product of 400,000 
man-hours of research by 100 scholars 
over a period of eight years. It is quite 
literally a great ‘“‘teacher’’ living in 
your home . . . always at your disposal 
to interpret to you the great ideas con- 
tained in the Great Books. 


As you begin to absorb and understand 
these great ideas by which man has 
survived and progressed, you will be- 
gin to reflect their greatness in your 
own ability to think, speak, and act 
with new and impressive weight. You 
will have sounder judgment on political 





and economic issues as the great minds 
who conceived and contributed law and 
justice make the whole great idea of 
government clear to you. You will de- 
velop a sounder philosophy of life as 
your mind is illuminated by the great 
minds of the ages. 


You will not be limited in your business 
progress by your own narrow specialty, 
but will be prepared to handle the prob- 
lems of top management which call for 
broad general thinking rather than 
limited technical knowledge. 


Even in your own personal life, a knowl- 
edge of mankind through century on 


Mail Coupon Now for 
FREE BOOKLET 


City 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 50-D 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your handsome booklet which 
pictures and describes the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and the GREAT BOOKS 
in full detail. Also, include complete information on how I may obtain 
this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on your special budget plan. 
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In Canada, write Great Books of the Western World, Terminal Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


and the contemplation of great thoughts which produce an 
educated man. The edition of the Great Books described below 
was compiled with this purpose in mind—to provide the 
nourishment the mind needs to grow in wisdom— 
the ripe fruit of education.” 


Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 


7 the University of Chicago 
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century can guide you to the decisions 
and actions which have eternally re- 
sulted in the greatest success and con- 
tentment. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to learn 
the details of this new edition of the 
GREAT BOOKS. Mail in the coupon below 
for a free descriptive booklet. It will 
explain how you can find new under- 
standing of yourself and the world 
through the great ideas which have en- 
grossed man since the written record of 
man began. It is in this way that one 
stretches mind and soul. It is in this way 
that one grows in wisdom. 


(please print) 
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EXPLORER VI 
ISA 

SPACE 
LABORATORY 
NOW 
ORBITING 
THE 
EARTH 






Space Technology Laboratories 
carried out the Able III 
program which put Explorer 
VI in space...one of a 

series of advanced scientific 
experiments conducted by STL 
in conjunction with the 

Air Force on behalf of NASA. 


STL’s leadership in military 
applications of space technology 
is illustrated by its successful 
accomplishments as the 
contractor responsible for 
over-all systems engineering 
and technical direction of 

the Atlas, Titan, Thor, and 
Minuteman programs. 
Scientists and engineers with 
outstanding capabilities 
relating to these activities, 
are invited to investigate 
positions at STL. 





S/ 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 95004, 
Los Angeles 45, California 





Report on Panama s 


Plotting and financing the revolt 
were members of the family of an 
ex-president, Harmodio Arias, led 
by his son Roberto, an attorney who 
had been Panama’s envoy to Britain, 
where he married Dame Margot 
Fonteyn, the ballerina. Also in- 
volved was a Cuban invasion force 
led by Cesar Vega, a Havana bistro 
owner, resistance fighter for Castro. 
Anibal Illueca, a Panamanian at- 
torney whose brother is Panama’s 
UN delegate, was arrested, charged 
with gathering arms for the rebels. 
Two other Panamanians found asy- 
lum in the Brazilian embassy along 
with Roberto Arias. Dame Margot 
was held briefly and deported. 


Washington dispatched weapons 
to Panama’s National Guard, helped 
in spotting the invaders who landed 
on the Caribbean and Pacific coasts, 
and brought investigators from the 
Organization of American States to 
the scene to effect surrender, arrest, 
and deportation of the Cubans. This 
prompt and effective action proba- 
bly forestalled the internal uprising 
expected by the conspirators and 
possibly also by the government it- 
self. Only a few months before, a 
revolutionary movement had been 
proclaimed openly in a public plaza 
in Panama City for the stated pur- 
pose of “‘overthrowing the corrupt 
national government.” It in fact 
succeeded in overthrowing the city’s 
municipal government. 


The city hall in Panama City 
was taken by storm in February, 
1959, by several hundred persons led 
by Guillermo Marques Briceno. A 
junta was formed and a new council 
named to supplant the councilmen 
ousted as corrupt. For two days the 
new councilmen and the junta ruled 
in the council chamber, seeking by 
radio to start a revolt against the 
national government. But the gov- 
ernment cut off their broadcasting 
and National Guardsmen reluctantly 
escorted Briceno, the junta, the re- 
form councilmen, and hundreds of 
their followers out of the city hall. 
They went to a plaza, where Briceno 
proclaimed the ‘“‘eighteenth of Feb- 
ruary’ movement of revolution. 
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The year before, bloodier upris- 
ings had occurred in Panama City. 
Students led off the first attack in 
May, 1958, demanding the dismissal 
of a corrupt minister. They were 
besieged in the national university; 
dozens of persons were killed and 
wounded in street fighting. A gen- 
eral strike paralyzed the city. In 
September there was another revolu- 
tionary strike. Many people openly 
sided with the strikers and_ the 
students. 


The Canal Zone 


Panama has been notable even in 
Latin America for its lawlessness. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the defensive 
article mentioned earlier, recorded 
the instability of Panama. “The 
Isthmus of Panama during 57 years,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘saw 53 revolutions, rebel- 
lions, insurrections, civil wars, and 
other outbreaks . .. on six occa- 
sions [U.S.] marines and sailors were 
forced to land . . . to protect prop- 
erty.” 


Such being the historical pattern, 
Panama’s violent revolts and repres- 
sions of the last two years caused little 
excitement or anxiety outside of 
Panama or inside the Canal Zone, 
where some 11,000 U.S. civilians 
live and work on company proper- 
ties. In this civil service paradise 
there are also some 16,000 employees 
who are not U.S. citizens (not all are 
Panamanians, however — the canal 
project has drawn heavily on the 
nearby British West Indies for work- 
ers), but only about 3000 live within 
the zone, usually in servants’ quar- 
ters, and only a small number hold 
responsible positions in the canal 
company. 


In the beginning of the American 
canal project and during de Lesseps’ 
earlier, abortive work on the Isth- 
mus, the importation of skilled and 
reliable persons was a_ necessity; 
Panama’s handful of white families 
offered few candidates for the kind 
of engineering, management, and 
administrative work required, and 
Panama’s Indians and former slaves 
were found to be less fit for the hard 
work of canal digging than were the 
West Indian Negroes who flocked to 
the Canal Zone. 


It took about ten years to build 
the canal linking the Caribbean to 
the Pacific across the lush, tropical 
Isthmus. The American investment 
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Only experience could produce such a superb Scotch as 
Teacher's Highland Cream. Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
has made this fine Scotch since 1830. The firm 
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» Have you been off the beaten 
ck in France? Go to Franche- 
nté, the province where fields 
kelly green and pigs dine on 
lamen. Visit the anise-scented 
m of Pontarlier. Here is the 
ne of Pernod . . . an exhilarat- 
experience for a connoisseur! 


The colorful homes of these delicacies are but 


y For fantastic medieval castles, 
old timbered houses on canals 
and an unforgettable cathedral, 
drive to the town of Strasbourg 
in Alsace. Now you are in the 
land of the lushest, most aromatic 
goose liver a gourmet could find 


... the fabulous pâté de foie gras. 


3. For an epicurean treat, drive 
to the old town of Louhans in the 
province of La Bresse. Here, in a 
charming, arcaded market, you'll 
find the only chicken that is bred 
according to law... France’s 
unique Poularde de Bresse which 
is almost all succulent white meat. 


4.1 know France, you must 
visit the province of Burgundy, 
where grapes are a religion and 
where wine tastes the best on 
earth. Go down the famous Wine 
Road, sampling as you go. And 
stop off at Dijon; stock up on the 
world’s one really great mustard. 


a day’s jaunt from Paris. Do you know them? 


Delf you have a sense of the 
dramatic, don’t miss Gascony, a 
spine-tingling province with 
colorful painted canyons and 
untouched villages. One village 
is Roquefort . . . famous for its 
cheese. You can sample it, too, 
right in the caves where it’s aging. 


6.1. visit the incomparable 
cathedral of Reims you must go 
to the province of Champagne. 
You'll actually notice the gayer 
spirit, here. And you can visit the 
caves of the world’s most trea- 
sured champagnes . . . and sample 
...and sample . . . and sample. 


ds If you find yourself driving 
past thatched cottages...if 
roses grow over every doorway 
... you’re in Normandy, one of 
the most beloved provinces of 
France. Stop anywhere and pick 
those unbelievably sweet wild 
strawberries, Fraises des Bois. 





8.Dia you know there is a toy 
named Cognac! And that it’s 
heady with brandy fumes it’s 
most dangerous to light a mate 
You'll find it in Poitou-Charen 
an untrampled province quilt 
with chateaus, canals, feuc 
dungeons and picturesque por 


See your travel agent or for folders and information write: Dept. A-3, P.O. Box #221, New York 10, New York. French Government Tourist Office, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montre 








During 32 Weeks in 1960, 
Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


By booking round-trip you save 
whether you use the same ship-line 
both ways, or a combination of lines 
... you save 10% on the ship portion 
even if you go one way by air! 

You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 


lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE 
Jan. 1....Apr. 14 
Aug. 23..Dec. 31 


FROM EUROPE 
Jan. 1....dune 21 
Nov. 1....Dec. 31 


Your Ship Is More Than Transpor- 
tation... It’s a Vacation Resort 
that Takes You to Europe! 


Comfortable stateroom and attentive 
service ... gourmet meals and in- 
between snacks .. . wide decks for 
sports, sunning, strolling . . . endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies . . . supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 
275-pound baggage allowance ... all 
included in your ship ticket! 


See Your ‘Travel Agent Now! 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines • Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships *« Companhia Colonial de Navegacao » 
Cunard Line « Donaldson Line « Europe-Canada 
Line » French Line + Furness-Warren Line + 
Gdynia-America Line + Greek Line + Grimaldi- 
Siosa Lines » Hamburg-Atlantic Line + Holland- 
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North German Lloyd + Norwegian America Line » 
Oranje Line » Swedish American Line + 
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Enjoy your trip, go by ship 
to all Europe 
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or equity was fixed last year at $480 
million; the canal company’s gross 
annual revenue now is about $83 
million, its net profit $3 million. 
Panama’s annuity is $1,930,000, 
fixed in 1955, after being raised to 
$430,000 in 1936 from the original 
$250,000 payment starting in 1913. 
The canal company estimates that 
the bulk of the $24 million it pays in 
wages to employees living outside 
the Canal Zone is spent in Panama. 
In addition there are some 10,000 
U.S. servicemen and the tourists who 
have come to Panama because of the 
canal and who contribute to the 
economy. Panama certainly de- 
pends on the canal for its rising 
standard of living. 


The barriers to cooperation 


Equally important to the progress 
of Panama has been the influence of 
American science, education, and 
politics. Panamanians have clean 
water, Sanitation, and schools in the 
communities adjacent to the Canal 
Zone, and new opportunities for 
education are coming, along with 
economic betterment. 


Among the expectations of Pan- 
amanians today is a less corrupt, 
more responsive and_ responsible 
government, as the revolutionary 
outbursts of the last two years show. 
And this ambition surely has been 
produced by what so many Pan- 
amanians observed and learned about 
governments elsewhere, usually as 
part of the education stimulated by 
the Canal Zone. Before the canal, 
Panama was, as Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote, “‘one of the festering 
pestholes of the world.” It is no 
longer that, and Panamanians are 
no longer ignorant, sick, and un- 
employable within the operations of 
the Panama Canal. Discrimination 
against them by the canal company 
is one of the two main barriers to 
Panamanian-American cooperation. 


The other barrier is history. 
American apologists and legalists 
have tried to justify 1903 on grounds 
other than raw national interest. 
But Latin Americans do not agree. 
Theodore Roosevelt was convinced 
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that he was dealing in Colombia 
with men he described as “‘banditti.”’ 
Latin America recalls the political 
leaders of Colombia in the early 
twentieth century as patriotic, per- 
haps overly emotional, misguided, 
propertied gentlemen, who had 
fought a bitter civil war and whose 
president was much more meek than 
dictatorial. 


Latin American students, especial- 
ly those whose interests center around 
Colombia and Panama, know about 
the U.S. treaty made with Colom- 
bia’s envoy in Washington and rati- 
fied by the U.S. Senate just six 
months before the revolt of Panama. 
In this document, the proposed 
Panama Canal Zone was to be five 
kilometers (three miles) wide, Co- 
lombian sovereignty in the zone was 
to be affirmed and safeguarded — 
there could be no U.S. forces unless 
Colombia were unable to protect it 
— and the lease was to be for 100- 
year periods. It provided for mixed 
courts to administer justice within 
the Canal Zone. 


The Colombian Senate refused to 
ratify this treaty. Panama revolted, 
and with unseemly haste the United 
States signed a treaty with a French- 
man, the Panamanian envoy, whose 
only interest in the affair was to get 
$40 million for a defunct canal com- 
pany. The Panama treaty fixed a 
ten-mile-wide zone under perpetual 
U.S. sovereignty and made Panama 
into a protectorate. Meanwhile, an 
offer from Bogota to go through with 
the earlier treaty was rejected by 
Washington. 


The story does not end there. U.S. 
naval vessels were sent to Panama 
in advance of the revolt with orders 
to prevent the landing of Colombian 
troops. And while this was happen- 
ing, the United States was bound by 
a solemn undertaking to guarantee 
‘“Colombia’s rights of sovereignty 
and property” on the Isthmus. 


The grievous wrong to Colombia 
was tacitly confessed when the U.S. 
Congress voted $25 million for it, 
the amount Colombia had been seek- 
ing for the smaller Canal Zone in 
1903. But the wrong done Panama 
goes unrighted, except perhaps by 
President Eisenhower’s offer to let 
the Panamanian flag wave over the 
Canal Zone. Even that offer is in 
doubt. A House Foreign Affairs 
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subcommittee has gone into the 
question, and it meanwhile asked 
the State Department to postpone a 
final decision. Representative Armi- 
stead I. Selden, Jr., the subcom- 
mittee chairman, recalled that in 
1955 the State Department had 
explained in detail why Panama 
should not be allowed to have ‘‘vis- 
ual evidence” of “titular sover- 
eignty” in the Canal Zone. 


There are, as there have been since 
the canal was started, overtones of 
racial prejudice in the American 
attitude toward Panamanians. Eco- 
nomic discrimination in the building 
and operation of the canal has al- 
ways seemed racist to Panamanians. 


Business interest also is a factor 
in the attitude of congressmen and 
of North Americans in Panama. 
Banana plantation workers in neigh- 
boring Costa Rica have conducted a 
long strike against the United Fruit 
Company, although the Costa Rican 
courts called the strike an illegal 
violation of the company’s contracts. 
The same company operates exten- 
sively in Panama, and back of U.S. 
reluctance to make concessions to the 
Panamanians may be a fear of more 
labor trouble and social unrest. 


The need for partnership 


Panama and the canal have 
changed; defense from the Isthmus 
is extremely unlikely during a war of 
missiles. U.S. fortifications have 
been abandoned, and the base is in 
mothballs. More important, the 
people of the Isthmus are ready to 
take their place in the management 
of the canal, today much more of a 
business than a strategic outpost. 


The proposal has been made to 
demilitarize Canal Zone govern- 
ment, to add a United States- 
Panama Joint Board of Manage- 
ment with nondiscriminatory labor 
policies, and thus to begin a partner- 
ship which could become a beacon 
in the troubled, growing, restless 
Western Hemisphere and an exam- 
ple to the world of a peaceful transi- 
tion from the old imperialism to the 
new neighborliness. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM|THE EDITOR 


Boss Crump’s Memphis 
SIR: 

The January Atlantic contains an 
article entitled ‘‘Boss Crump’s 
Town,” being the reminiscences of 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, of when he was a cub re- 
porter many years ago. 

I am astonished at some of the 
statements made, and I refer more 
specifically to “Ed Crump . . . cre- 
ated a sort of oligarchy as a front for 
the more sordid operations of his 
organization” and ‘‘Crump was, af- 
ter all, not really a romantic figure, 
as he had seemed, but a corrupt and 
corrupting boss.” 

My father’s political enemies may 
have differed from him as to his poli- 
cies or his politics, mostly on the 
score of such total authority and 
power vested in any one man, even 
though some termed it a benign dic- 
tatorship. ‘There were violent parti- 
san political feuds within the frame- 
work of traditions in the Old South 
school of politics. My father’s worst 
enemies, however, never accused 
him of being corrupt. 

My father turned over to me the 
management of our several busi- 
nesses in 1932. Prior to that time, I 
handled the personal finances of 
both my father and my mother. 
Accordingly, as a son who was not 
only interested in his father’s career 
but who was intimately associated 
with and knowledgeable of all his 
financial transactions, I can say with 
the greatest possible emphasis that | 
have never known a man so honor- 
bright as to approach an almost 
dealistic viewpoint and so honorable 
is to bend over backwards in our 
2wn business to prevent any income 






to us which could be considered di- 
rectly, indirectly, or remotely as 
resultant from political influence. 


E. H. Crump, Jr. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


It seems to me, first of all, that Mr. 
Crump was quite right to write the let- 
ter, but if he will pardon me, it seems to 
me that he misses the point. The 
Crump machine has, for many years, 
been discussed as a corrupt influence. 
The most efficient political organiza- 
tions are rarely headed by men who 
monetarily are corrupt in the direct 
sense. Many political bosses operate 
entirely legitimate businesses, but dur- 
ing the years of power they are corrupt 
in the sense that it is just good business 
to do business with the political boss, 
and his enterprises thereby flourish. It 
is still my opinion that Mr. Crump was 
corrupt and that his machine was a 
corrupt influence. But it had 
occurred to me that he was corrupt in 


never 


the monetary sense. I am sure he 
would never have taken money which 
did not come to him strictly in the law. 


RALPH MCGILL 


“J, personally . . .” 


SIR: 

For an author who has frequently 
advocated writing inclusively about 
“one’s own gallery,’ John P. Mar- 
quand presented many curious ob- 
servations about the Karamojo in 
“Afternoon at Moroto” (January 
Atlantic). 

But as I was reading his article, 
I had the feeling it was nurtured on 
his belief that he had squeezed 
everything out of the sponge of 
American society and was now look- 
ing elsewhere to do his wringing out. 

With books on the ills of American 
foreign policy, memoirs of old sol- 
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diers who refuse to fade away, and 
second-rate novels by women who 
forget there is only one Daphne du 
Maurier all heading the best-seller 
lists, please tell me if Mr. Marquand 
was serious when he said he was 
through writing fiction. 

It seems shameful to lose such a 
perceptive social critic to the tribes 
of East Africa. 


Scorr WHIPPLE 
New York City 


SIR: 

Belated but hearty thanks for pub- 
lishing George Freitag’s “Stories of 
Childhood” (December Atlantic). 

George and I have been friends for 
more than twenty years, but mostly 
long-distance friends. Not more 
than three years after we met, geog- 
raphy came between us. It hasn’t 
allowed us to meet since then. 

But that brief hand-to-hand friend- 
ship left me with a flavor of George 
that I have continued to cherish. 
It’s an odd flavor, a rare one, some- 
thing subtler than the common 
spices. 

And, of course, that essence sat- 
urated his childhood memories of 
the Ohio that is unique for him and 
universal for us. 

I was going to praise his stories 
as perfect miniatures. But I won’t 
risk a deprecatory inference. They 
are miniature only in size, as chil- 
dren are. In spirit and understand- 
ing they are as large as life, as large 
as the heart of the child who is 
father to all men. 

Many thanks, then, for bringing 
George back to me in print. 

Wiliam B. LAMBLE 
New York City 


SIR: 

The November Atlantic brought 
us an unexpected bonus. Our first 
stop on a recent trip to the Far East 
was to be Lisbon, which we had not 
previously visited, and the Atlantic 
arrived just as we were trying to de- 
cide on the best place to stay. 

Charles Morton’s description of 
the peculiar charm of the Hotel Aviz 
in Accent on Living sounded so con- 
vincing that we immediately wrote 
for reservations— which were 
promptly confirmed. All we can say 
about the Aviz is that it more than 
deserved Mr. Morton’s glowing trib- 
ute, and that for once our designa- 
tion as ‘‘guests’”’ of the hotel seemed 
to have real meaning. 

FREDERICK J. ADAMS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The morals of extermination 
SIR: 

So many people wrote to us to call 
our attention to Lewis Mumford’s 
“The Morals of Extermination” (Oc- 
tober Atlantic) that our Peace Litera- 
ture Service staff felt a reprint was in 
order. Having received permission 
from you and Lewis Mumford, we 
are glad to say that reprints are now 
available. 

We would like to let your readers 
know that copies may be ordered at 
ten cents each, one hundred for 
$8.50, from Peace Literature Service, 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 

ADELE RICKETT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raymond Chandler’s letters 
Sir: 

Houghton Mifflin and Hamish 
Hamilton will be publishing a selec- 
tion from the letters of Raymond 
Chandler, edited by Dorothy Gardi- 
ner, 300 West 12th Street, New York 
14. Letters from anyone willing to 
lend them will be returned as soon as 
relevant passages have been copied 
out. 

HELGA GREENE 
Executrix, Raymond Chandler Estate 


Correction 

We regret that the Institute of Race 
Relations in South Africa was referred 
to in “The South African Treason 
Trial” by Alan Paton in the January 
Atlantic, through an error in our office, 
as a “political” organization, whereas 
itis in fact a non-political organization. 


— THE EDITOR 
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DO YOU REALIZE 
ITS AMERICA'S 
LOWEST PRICED 
b-PASSENGER CAR? 





WHY, IT'S PRICED AS 
MUCH AS $124 

LESS THAN OTHER 
COMPACT CARS™. 






YOU SHOULDNT 
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Peanuts Characters 


We can understand your enthusiasm, Charlie Brown 
but money isn’t everything. Think of how beautifu 
the Falcon looks . . . how easily it handles . . . how 
comfortably it carries 6 big people. On the othe! 
hand, you’re right Charlie—it is the lowest priced 
It does go up to 30 m.p.g. on regular gas. It doe: 
save like no other car. Gosh, come to think of it 
Charlie—we’re with you all the way! 


FORD DIVISION, ord olor Company, 


EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 


FORDZ< ra i 
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Contact on Crane’s 


“<... probably don’t remember, but we met you at the Covington’ s 
party in Westchester. Our Emily Jane will be in New Delhi 
this June, and is just dying to meet a real Maharajah...” 


When it comes to opening closed doors, a letter on Crane’s paper is far more impressive than 
The letter to the Maharajah was written on Crane’s 


name dropping. 
silk laid grey paper with Emily Jane’s house imprinted 
in green. Crane’s Fine Papers are made in Dalton, Mass., and have been for one hundred and fifty-nine years. 
Crane makes only 100% Rag Extra No. 1 Quality Papers for currency, securities, carbons, scientific and architectural tracings and stationery 
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OUTER SPACE 


BY THOMAS R. A. DAVIS, M.D. 


What scientific precautions must our doctors take to ensure that man can be 


projected into outer space and return alive? The question is no longer academic; 


Russian scientists have predicted that their astronauts will be ready for the 


adventure within two years. Dr. Tuomas R. A. Davis is director of environ- 


mental medicine for the United States Army Medical Research Laboratory. 


Sa travel for man is imminent. Engineers 
have already supplied us with the vehicles. Ad- 
mittedly, some of them are still unreliable and, for 
technical reasons, some will never become reliable. 
However, certain of them are now operational and 
have 90 per cent reliability. Although the en- 
gineers of these missiles have presented man with 
the means of travel to outer space, the medical 
biologists have been slow to accept this fact and 


find themselves somewhat short on knowledge and ` 


understanding of how man can go into space and 
remain alive. Except within a fairly limited range, 
we cannot change man’s existing modus operandi, 
and we can therefore take no other view than that 
his entry into the new environment is merely an 
extension of our current knowledge of human 
biology. i 

Biologically, the prinċipal problems which will 
confront man in outer space are: first, the neces- 
sity of operating in a virtual vacuum; second, 
weightlessness, the result of operating under zero 
or reduced gravity; third, protection against the 
extremes of solar and nuclear radiation; and 
fourth, adjustment to high acceleration and 
deceleration. 

No biological system that we know of at present 
can operate in a vacuum, and therefore an arti- 
ficial environment compatible with man’s physio- 


logical requirements must be contrivėd. For each 
of the five components affecting the proper func- 
tioning of man — namely, oxygen, barometric 
pressure, carbon dioxide, humidity, and tempera- 
ture — there is a relatively narrow limit outside 
of which his system will not function either effi- 
ciently or comfortably. Our failure to recognize 
such limits has already cost animals their lives 
while they were still on the launching pad. 
Juggling with an artificial environment is a 
necessity because, except for short flights, the en- 
gineers tell us that a life-support capsule operating 
under reduced atmospheric pressure would’ be 
lighter and easier to engineer than one in which 
the normal sea-level pressure of 14.7 pounds per 
square inch is maintained. The high-altitude 


. studies which have been going on for a number of 


years do not provide a solution, because they are 
carried out with oxygen deprivation, neither neces- 
sary nor desirable in a space-capsule environment. 

Because we have not had a need to know, we 
have not tried to find out the relationship between 
barometric pressure and oxygen percentage in 
terms both of toxicity from too much oxygen and 
of hypoxia, a condition of less oxygen in tissues 
than is required for their proper metabolism. 
Until experiments to determine this relationship 
on a short- and long-term basis are carried out 
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both with animals and’ man, we will be working 
entirely in the dark. Already the preliminary work 
being done indicates that the relationship is more 
complex than we had hitherto estimated. 

The safe level of carbon dioxide, which along 
with water is a respiratory waste product of 
metabolism, is much easier to control than is the 
safe oxygen level, and as long as carbon dioxide is 
kept at less than one per cent, it can do little, if 
any, harm. However, if at a different atmospheric 
pressure its percentage increases significantly, we 
may have problems to solve. . 


THE TEMPERATURE OF SPACE 


One cannot measure the temperature of space 
with a thermometer because, for all practical pur- 
poses, there is nothing to measure. If one puts a 
thermometer into space, one is measuring the 
temperature of the thermometer itself; this is the 
resultant of the radiant heat it is receiving on its 
sunny side and the radiant heat it is losing on its 
shady side. Since the heat loss to the cosmos is 
constant and only the heat gain from the sun 
varies with distance from the sun, the nearer in 
space an object is to the sun, the higher will be its 
final temperature, while the further away, the 
colder this ‘temperature will be. 

Unlike the earth, our space vehicle will have no 
buffering atmosphere around it, and so we can 
expect a potential temperature of. about 250° F. 
on the sunny side and about — 250° F. on the shady 
side. It is unlikely that this will actually be the 
case, especially if the construction materials of the 
spaceship have good thermal conduction proper- 
ties and if its atmosphere is assisted in its thermal 
convection properties by the simple act of stirring. 
Stirring will occur as part of the system used to 
remove carbon dioxide and water, the waste ee 
ucts of respiration. 

From actual ‘measurements in space, it seems 
that, in the terrestrial orbit area, we may have 
trouble in keeping the spaceship atmosphere 
cooled to the required comfortable temperature. 
This is especially so since each astronaut gives off 
an average of 500 B.T.U.’s per hour and since our 
electronic equipment inside the capsule will also be 
giving off heat. Fortunately, we can obtain tem- 
perature control by varying the ratio between the 
sunny and the shady side, a relatively simple 
operation. This system of temperature control 
would work within certain limits near the terres- 
trial orbit but should be adequate as long as our 
exploration is confined to the moon and the neigh- 
boring planets. Interstellar travel will pose more 
difficult questions. Between the area where we 
lose our solar thermal radiation and that where we 
gain the radiation equivalent of the next star, we 
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can expect the temperature of the space capsule to 
drop as low as —273° F. 

The high temperatures encountered on re-entry 
into the earth’s atmosphere are due to the friction 
caused by the high speed of the vehicle passing 
through air, when temperatures of greater than 
3000° F. can occur. The production of such an 
extreme of temperature is the result of the ballistic- 
like nature of our present missiles. If the costly 
pay load could þe increased to carry enough fuel 
to allow the spaceship to slow down for a soft 
landing, high temperature of re-entry could be 
avoided, but because at present this is not the case, 
our astronauts are going to have to experience 
some very warm moments. If this period of high 
temperatures were short, there would be no great 
difficulty, but, unfortunately, the very insulation 
which prevents the heat of surface friction from 
affecting the capsule too severely also prevents the 
rapid loss of that heat which is conducted into it. 
It has already been announced that the tempera- 
ture of the capsule intended for a man could be 
kept at around 150° F. during re-entry. During 
the Able-Baker flight, a deviation of less than one 
degree Fahrenheit from the specified capsule 
temperature was achieved. 

A nude man is physiologically a tropical animal, 
and at rest he is most comfortable at temperatures 
of 80 to 86° F. with a relative humidity of 50 to 
60 per cent. In this area, he is in what we call 
“thermal neutrality.” That part of his circulation 
which is concerned with the regulation of his 
normal body temperature is at rest, his sweat 
glands are at rest, his metabolic needs are mini- 
mal, and environmentally he is completely un- 
stressed. Above this temperature range, there are 
changes in his circulation, respiration, sweating, 
and metabolism which enable him.to maintain 
the body temperature that nature has chosen for 
him. Primarily, this increase is costly in fluids, 
which are lost in the form of sweat. Below this 


temperature, man has to stoke up the internal 
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fires, a reaction costly in food and oxygen, and to 
some extent in fluid also. 

I would venture to say that, in the recent past, 
a number of animals have died because of our fail- 
ure to recognize that the narrow limits of thermal 
neutrality greatly increase the effects of other 
physical stresses that are less controllable during 
preflight, actual flight, and recovery. The best 
operating temperature for our capsule is deter- 
mined by the type of clothing its occupant is going 
to wear. Since in the Able experiment the animal 
was to be encased in a restraint harness with pad- 
ding of unknown thermal properties, the thermo- 
neutral range had to be determined by experiment 
prior to the 72-hour period of the animal’s en- 
closure within the capsule. 
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The thermoneutral range of both man and ani- 
mals can be extended by conditioning. Human 
subjects have been conditioned to the extent that 
they are able to sleep in the nude at 50° F. room 
temperature, and if you do not think this is a neat 
trick, try it sometime. Conditioning to heat can 
also be achieved, and, happily, cold and heat 
conditioning can coexist, greatly increasing the 
resistance of man to injuries of thermal extremes. 

Relative humidity is a less complicated problem, 
so long as it is kept near the range of 50 to 60 per 
cent for all temperatures. If humidity is too high, 
man cannot carry out the normal minimal fluid 
exchange that should take place, while if it is too 
low, regardless of temperature, he will suffer from 
excessive fluid exchange and the tendency will be 
toward dehydration. Therefore, both the upper 
and lower limits of relative humidity must be es- 
tablished in the capsule for proper physiological 
efficiency. 


WEIGHTLESSNESS 


There are some scientists who strongly believe 
that weightlessness will create a tremendous :difh- 
culty in outer space, and to support this theory 
some very fancy physiological assumptions have 
been put forward. There are scientists who think 
that weightlessness will cause only a partial dif- 
ficulty, similar to seasickness. Still others think 
that weightlessness will cause no physiological or 
psychological difficulties whatsoever. 

The state of weightlessness is brought about by 
the absence of gravity in space and cannot be sim- 
ulated for any useful period of time within the 
environs of the earth. Earth’s gravitational force, 
one G, is the unit used not only to describe degrees 
of weightlessness but also to describe forces which 
increase the weight of mass above its static weight 
on earth. Such forces occur during acceleration or 
deceleration and also when a mass is rotated on a 
centrifuge. G forces of greater than one G are 
easy to simulate on earth, either by the use of a 
centrifuge or by a fast accelerating and decelerat- 
ing vehicle. What you feel in the seat of your pants 
when you mash down the accelerator of your car 
is G force; in reverse, this is also what you -feel 
when you apply the brakes, and both are iden- 
tically expressed. G forces less than one G cannot 
be simulated on earth except for a few seconds 
during high-speed parabolic flight. These few 
seconds of weightlessness are of no real help in the 
study of its physiological or psychological effects 
because the body cannot adjust in the time avail- 
able. This inability to adjust has led some scien- 
tists to believe that there may be a constant feeling 
of falling and of spatial disorientation as a conse- 
quence of weightlessness. 
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This theory could be quite wrong. Falling is 
associated with acceleration, while reduced weight 
or complete weightlessness need not be so asso- 
ciated. The forces of acceleration and deceleration 
are a changing state which is reported as such by - 
the organs of position and balance, and spatial 
disorientation is suspected, presumably, because 
the organs responsible for orientation are now 
free-floating and without weight. The enigma 
cannot be solved unless we know whether our 
organs are mass-weight or mass-inertia dependent. 
Weight alters during weightlessness in space, but 
mass and its inertia are always the same, whether 
on earth or in space. 

During Able’s flight through space, she was 
weightless for about ten to twelve minutes, and 
there was no physiological change detected as a 
result of this. The in-flight movies indicate that, 
psychologically, the monkey was quite undis- 
turbed by finding herself in this strange state. It is 
probably true that, regardless of the physiological 


effects, the ordinary acts of living will be some- 


what difficult during weightlessness, and’ especially 
will this be so on the space satellite stations, which 
are considered to be a necessity as way stations and 
take-off points for exploration of the moon, the 
planets, and of space itself. These satellite stations 
will orbit around the earth and will be manned by 
construction crews building true space vehicles. 

The engineers and physicists tell us that it is 
their intention to rotate these satellite stations in 
order to provide them with artificial gravity by 
the use of centrifugal force and at the same time 
to overcome all the problems of weightlessness. 
These specialists do not appear to realize that ro- 
tation creates an interesting but disturbing set of 
medical problems associated with the organs of 
balance. If a man or an animal is rotated and the 
axis of his vestibular apparatus is changed, as in 
nodding or tilting of the head, some wonderfully 
fantastic and highly disturbing results take place, 
similar to those we experience during a ride on a 
super roller coaster. Very few individuals can tol- 
erate much of this. Some vomit, some manage to 
emerge with only a pale-green complexion, and 
others have to go to bed to recover. 

Current research has done much to define the 
psychophysiology of the problem. The adversé 
effects of rotation vary greatly from one individual 
to another; professional dancers and acrobats are 
the least affected. If rotation is necessary, there 
is some glimmer of hope, for it has been shown 
that animals and man have a fairly rapid ability 
to adapt to the effects of rotation. 

The space engineers glibly set up conditions 
without due regard for the biological implications 
of those conditions, They murmur of weightless- 
ness, but the biologists visualize only an astronaut 
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having difficulties with his balance mechanism. 
For the past several years; results of experiments 
indicate that rotation may be a worse problem 
than weightlessness. Rotation is used not only to 
establish artificial gravity in space but also to 
stabilize vehicles in order to overcome the prob- 
lems of tumble. This is especially important dur- 
ing re-entry into an atmosphere, when violent 
vibration of the space vehicle takes place. And 
vibration has a nebulous gamut of biological prob- 
lems all of its own. This vibration of re-entry 
appeared to be the only event during flight that 
caused Able disturbance. 


NUCLEAR RADIATION 


Nuclear radiation in space has been demon- 
strated by James Van Allen and his colleagues as 
consisting of a doughnut-shaped belt which sur- 
rounds the earth and is primarily centered over the 
equatorial and temperate regions of the globe, 
with its inner edge about 400 to 1000 miles distant 
from it and its outer edge approximately 70,000 
miles out. Although the intensity of this belt is 
fairly well delineated, we have no idea of its effect 
upon biological systems. Furthermore, we do not 
as yet completely know what types of radiation 
compose this band. Animal experiments designed 
to tell us what harmful effects, if any, may be 
caused by entry into it would be desirable before 
we expose an astronaut to its unknown quantity. 
Of course, in order to cut down the exposure as 
much as possible, we could rush our astronaut 
through the Van Allen radiation belt at very high 
speed, provided that it is as confined as is currently 


believed, a supposition that seems to become more 


dubious as the days go by. 

Below, within, and beyond the Van Allen radia- 
tion belt, we must contend with heavy cosmic par- 
ticles which travel with a tremendous energy and 
leave destructive tracks in animal tissue, each of 
which is about the diameter of twenty blood cor- 
puscles. In the area between the earth’s atmos- 
phere and the inner edge of the belt, we know that 
these particles occur frequently enough to damage 
the tissue of animals in high balloon flights. Their 
strike is apparently not felt by biological speci- 
mens, and the effect of their damage is conjectural. 

Radiobiologists are of the opinion that if one of 
these cosmic particles should strike an important 
area of the brain, a man could be put out of ac- 
tion. It must be remembered that the brain is not 
composed of finite pinpoint areas but of a large 
association of cells, the destruction of a small part 
of which would be unlikely to produce any unde- 
sirable effect. The only question that remains is 
“How many holes in the head can a man or an 
animal stand?” and to date we are not sure of the 
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answer. We must make sure through adequate 
animal experiments, especially if we plan to have a 
manned satellite station rotating around the earth 
within the area of cosmic radiation. 

In this area, the Able-Baker flight lasted ap- 
proximately ten minutes, and two strikes of such 
particles occurred on the sensitive plates designed 
to record the heavy particle concentration. Able’s 
death from anesthesia five days after the flight al- 
lowed exhaustive histopathologic examinations to 
be made of her tissues, and no heavy particle 
tracks were found. Baker, who is still alive and 
well, has shown no evidence that she was in any 
way affected by such radiation. A conclusion of 
“no effect”? can be made only for a similar flight 
path and for a similar duration in space. Longer 
periods in this area of space are required before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 


ACCELERATION AND DECELERATION 


Although acceleration is the process of speeding 
up and deceleration the process of slowing down, 
the net effects of the two forces are the same, so 
that physiologically we can speak of them as being 
one. 

Newton’s first law states that a body either re- 
mains at rest or progresses in uniform motion. 
Because there is no resistance in outer space, the 
velocity. which a body achieves is maintained 
without any propulsive assistance. The velocity, 
its direction, and the distance from earth deter- 
mine whether an object will soar on into space, 
will fall back to earth, or will go into orbit. 

Currently, our methods of propulsion into space 
consist of giving the space vehicle a high velocity 
after a short period of time and then allowing the. 
vehicle to continue on its own in free flight without 
further help. Such a method of propulsion de- 
mands that, in order to get into true space, we 
reach the earth’s escape velocity of about seven 
miles per second. To achieve this velocity, effi- 
ciency of the method requires high accelerative G 
forces. . 

A return to earth obviously demands that we 
apply slowdown methods involving high decelera- 
tive G forces. In our present ballistic approach to 
space travel, deceleration has to be achieved in a 
relatively short. distance, and therefore in a rela- 
tively short time, so that, usually, much higher G 
forces are attained in landing than`in take-off. In 
the Able-Baker flight, G forces during re-entry 
were three and a half times greater than those dur- 
ing take-off. Although G forces during take-off 
and recovery can be mitigated by engineering de- 
sign, which will require larger funds than have so 
far been made available, the escape velocity of 
seven miles per second is necessary only because 
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of the current ballistic approach. If we had a long 
enough ladder and could spare the time, we could 
climb up into space and back with no G forces of 
consequence to worry us. This would also be true 
if we had a space vehicle which could maintain a 
constant speed when it was pointed toward space. 
In both instances, we would eventually arrive in 
outer space; so perhaps future spacemen will look 
back at our present propulsion methods and smile 
at the crudity of their forefathers, who contem- 
plated putting a man into a rocket and then firing 
him off into the blue. 

Our chief medical concern with accelerative 
and decelerative G forces is their effect upon man’s 
circulatory system. We need to find out whether 
there will be impairment of its function of supply- 
ing oxygen and nutrition to tissues and carrying 
away the waste products of tissue metabolism, 
which the respiratory system eliminates as water 
and carbon dioxide and the urinary system elim- 
inates as a multitude of end products. The diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that, for all practical 
purposes, the vascular system obeys the laws of 
hydrostatics. 

Fluids are not easily compressed, a fact put 
into use in the many hydraulic systems, including 
the braking system of an automobile. And fluids 
scek their own level. At one G, or thé force of 
gravity on earth, when we are standing up the 
blood tries to flow out of our toes and is prevented 
from doing so only by the competence of our blood 
vessels. Blood cannot go to our brains without 
the pumping action of our hearts. The heart is 
sensitive to changes in hydrostatic pressure, to the 
degree that the mere raising of an arm can be 
reflected in its compensatory reaction. When we 
lie down the hydrostatic pressures more or less 
equalize, and blood goes to the head or to the feet 
with equal facility. 

Under all normal circumstances on earth, the 
efficiency of the vascular system far outweighs 
these hydrostatic effects. At zero G, which is 
weightlessness, these effects do not exist, and any 
position is as good as the next one. However, at G 
forces greater than one G, these potencies can be 
expected to increase in direct relation to the 
amount of G force applied, so that now position 
becomes extremely important. Insofar as the 
direction of the applied G force is concerned, the 
position which. allows no point of the vascular 
system to be higher than another would give the 
best results. Under sufficient G force the position 
which allows the head to lead in the direction of 
acceleration would drain the brain of blood and 
cause a blackout through oxygen starvation. The- 
oretically, the position where the long axis of the 
body is perpendicular to the G force would be the 
best choice. 
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MAN ALIVE IN OUTER SPACE 


In the Able-Baker flight, G forces encountered 
caused Able to increase her heart rate, while little 
Baker’s rate decreased. I have reported this. as 
being perhaps due to the fact that Able did not 
have the most important part of her anatomy per- 
pendicular to the G force, while Baker did. If this 
contention is true, then the dynamics of circula- 
tion in the critical anatomical areas require further 
study, so that our spaceman will not be subjected 
to unnecessary stress or trauma. 


VISION IN SPACE 
As an example of some of the lesser difficulties 
in space medicine, consider the question of vision. 
Without the buffer of the natural terrestrial at- 
mosphere, the radiation of visual light and infra- 
red and ultraviolet rays will be maximal, so that 
filters and other specialized protective equipment 
will be necessary for an astronaut. Also, owing to 
the absence of an atmosphere, tremendous con- 
trasts between lighted objects and the darkness of 
space may pose some visual problems. 

Perhaps the most serious visual difficulty for an 
astronaut may be the condition of empty-space 
myopia. At rest, our eyes tend to accommodate 
for a distance of about six feet, so that objects be- 
yond this distance are out of focus and not readily 
perceived. On the ground and in ordinary flying, 
this circumstance causes no severe problem, since 
our eyes can quite rapidly accommodate to distant 
scenery by progressive accommodations to a series 
of objects. However, traveling in space, a man 
does not have this procession of objects in front of’ 
him, and with his eyes at the resting accommoda- 
tion of six feet or less, he has no yardstick by which 
he may determine whether his eyes are focusing at . 
six feet or at infinity. As a result, objects even as 
close as a hundred feet can be completely missed 
visually. For exactly these reasons, the difficulties 
of vision are a plague to our high-flying jet pilots. 


THE NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


All of the foregoing might lead one to conclude 
that space is an outrageously dangerous area to be 
entered by man. Some have chosen to make an 
issue out of the difficulties, while others have over- 
minimized them. Doubtless the truth lies some- 
where in between. In order to be sure of the 
extent of likely dangers, biological investigation 
using animals should have high priority on any 
program concerning outer space. From what I 
can glean of the efforts of space scientists in Soviet 
Russia, the necessity is fully recognized, and Rus- 
sian biological research is probably ahead of ours. 
To place a man in space without biological re- 
search would be equivalent to developing a polio 
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vaccine by using human subjects instead of ani- 
mals. The successful efforts carried out in the 
United States which are worthy of the term bio- 
flight are few. ; 

During the Able-Baker flight, Able had to live 
restrained inside the capsule and in the artificial 
environment.created for her there for a total period 
of almost 72 hours — such a lengthy time being 
required because the biological experiment could 
not interfere with the primary engineering mission 
of this particular missile. Even so, the engineers 
were able to build into the capsule all of the en- 
vironmental criteria that were requested of them, 
and they built it to such a degree of exactness that 
the animals were able to re-enter the world alive 
and well. 


Although some neurological and psychological . 


experiments have been performed using simians, 
physiological base-line data are relatively lacking 
for the monkey family. These base-line data take 
years to collect and evaluate and are already avail- 
able for other animals, such as the rat and the dog, 
The claim that the physiology of a chimpanzee or 
a rhesus is most like that of man is not based upon 
sufficient research evidence. Physiologists have 
generally avoided using members of the monkey 
family as experimental subjects, because of their 
much greater cost and because they are not the 
easiest animals to handle. To use them as primary 
test animals to determine the physiological effects 
of space is likely to land us in the position of having 
data which may be difficult to interpret. 

In the animal bioflights so far carried out, our 
knowledge of the biological effects of space is 
given a good start. But it is only a start. A flight 
of such a few animals into space for such short 
periods cannot provide many answers. The varia- 
tions of the response of biological systems to drugs, 
environments, or social stresses differ greatly 
between individuals. If we put ten animals or ten 
men into a cold room, two might become frost- 
bitten, three might become hypothermic without 
frostbite, and the other five might be quite happy, 
although all were in the same situation. We can- 
not rely upon the meager results so far obtained. 

Space medicos understand that grim determina- 
tion is necessary to carry out a bioflight success- 
fully. They know, too, that their specimens can 
get back alive, and they will work minutely to see 
that they do get back alive, never daring to 
delegate without checking and double-checking. 
When I hear on a news broadcast that a handful 
of valueless little white mice have died in an effort 
to reach outer space, to me there is nothing casual 
in the implication. There is no exultation when a 
missile has to be destroyed. To space scientists 
these things are steps backward in the national 
effort, for which all of us, no matter to what service 
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we owe our particular -allegiance, wish only suc- 
cess and progress. 

The topsy-turvy growth of the missile program 
has affected the medical and biological aspects of 
space research no less than it has its other aspects. 
The dream of every space scientist is space travel 
for man, but up to now the picture of the biologi- 
cal programs necessary to be carried out has not 
been clear. Injury to our first man in space can 
put our program back for years, and there would 
seem to be a need for further animal experimenta- 
tion before we proceed. There are still many who 
believe that simulated conditions of space within a 
laboratory will tell us all, presupposing that we 
know all the conditions to be encountered during 
a space flight. Even if they were right, we would 
have to check our suppositions by the use of 
animal flights. Furthermore, Van Allen’s belt of 
radiation, cosmic radiation, and weightlessness 
cannot be simulated or assessed here on earth. 

Space flights using animals cannot be regarded 
as anything more than a checking process, while 
in the laboratory we do the basic work, such as 
the study of the relationship between oxygen and 
barometric pressure and its effect upon respiration 
physiology; the study of the effects of radiation 
upon biological tissue and the protective measures 
against its ill effects; the study of rotation upon 
the vestibular system; the study of the dynamics of: 
the vascular system during high G forces. 

Space scientists are constantly faced with the 
question “‘Why does man wish to explore space?” 
A mountain climber once told a newspaper re- 
porter that he risked his neck climbing to the tops 
of mountains simply because the mountains were 
there, a reply which, despite its complete lack of 
reasoning, seems to have great public appeal and 
may be sufficient answer to the present question. 
Explorations in the past have yielded benefits far 
beyond what could possibly have been predicted, 
‘and it would be unusual if explorations of space 
did not yield parallel benefits. 

It is reported that it took Columbus seven years 
to induce Queen Isabella to sell her jewels to 
finance the expedition which has resulted in all 
that Americans now hold dear. Isabella got very 
little in return for her investment at the time. The 
Phoenicians and the Dutch explored for trade; the 
Egyptians, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the 
British, for King Solomon’s gold; only the Poly- 
nesians and the Vikings explored for the sheer joy 
of practicing the arts of navigation and voyaging. 

Today we have other globes to explore, but let 
us not delude ourselves. Would we rather see our 
taxes go to efforts to solve the problems of space 
today, or would we prefer to wait and see them go 
to a foreign power in payment for the exports 
from that country’s newest territory, the moon? 
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a N was long and thin. Eden was of more 
than middling stature and evenly proportioned. 
Bevin was unhealthily heavy for his height, 
though he was by no means a short man. 

When Halifax moved, he could be graceful and 
grave and shy simultaneously, like a tall water 
bird wading in the shallows. Eden moved always 
with the fluent ease of a river between its banks, 
almost with a suggestion of bravura. But Bevin 
had difficulty heaving himself out of a sitting 
position at all, and when he sat down again his 
body seemed to swell up around him in great 
waves, like the ocean seeking its level after an 
unnatural disturbance. 

Architecturally, the upper half of Halifax’s 
head resembled a dome which, since it rested on 
rather more than usually jutting ears, appeared 
illusively to taper toward the apex. It was a fine 
head, though. When he walked it fell very slightly 


forward, and as he sat reading at his desk he would 


cup the weight of it in the palm of his right hand. 
But the loftiness of the face as a whole could not 
cause one quite to forget an ever-present ques- 
tioning look in the eyes, and beneath a long upper 
lip the line of the mouth itself was expressive Ic3s 
of wit or irony than of a controlled and philosophi- 


cal melancholy, innate and instinctive rather than 
acquired. Yet his was by no means the neglected 
body of a dreamer. His back and legs were mag- — 
nificently straight, and he looked his best astride a 
horse. And for one who combined proconsular 
talents with a reputation for almost medieval 
saintliness, he seemed always refreshingly human 
and outdoor, almost impressively untheatrical, in 
robes. 

Eden’s fine eyes with their fringe of dark lashes, 
his regular head, handsome hair, and well-knit 
body had caused many to admire and some to 
envy him for such unashamed good looks. To 
anyone accustomed to seeing him often and at 
close range, the popular cartoonists’ version of his 
appearance never failed to come as a shock, so 
little did the original as one knew it justify the 
suggestion of immaturity, almost inanity, in the ` 
bogus acquaintance and the caricature. 

In contrast, Bevin could never have suffered 
from looking too good or being thought too good- 
looking. He was short-necked, his skin was muddy, 
and his just noticeably strabismic eyes were care- 
lessly set beneath a forehead that would have 
seemed low indeed if the thick hair — still, at his 


lifes end, as solid’ as a coat of silver paint — had 
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not been habitually plastered back above the 
temples. He had something of a weathered, or 
molten, nose, as though it had been formed of 
lava, or by some glacial action, and there was an 
equally unpremeditated, geological quality about 
the mouth below, for though it was capable of 
expressing a whole gamut of human moods, from 
the blackest ill-humor to the most unexpected and 
overwhelming sweetness, the lips at no point 
exactly matched one another, so that one was 
reminded less of flesh and blood than of some 
famous feature of the landscape or rock formation, 
of which people were accustomed to say that it 
really looked just like a human mouth when you 
saw it from a distance. But if by all contemporary 
canons he was frankly ugly, there was nothing 
remotely ignoble in his ugliness. The massive 
irregularities of such a head would have improved 
many a Roman emperor. 

Halifax’s clothes were well cut, well cared for 
(it is tempting to say well preserved, for his black 
office coat in wartime, with its long vent up the 
back, had a greenish tinge in sunlight), and even 
when they were new they were slightly dated, as 
for some reason befits an Englishman who is fond 
of horses. Though his suits were sober he was not 
above brightening them discreetly with a spotted 
tie or a patterned silk handkerchief half falling 
from the pocket. And there were the recognizable 
marks of the squire and the colonel of yeomanry 
in the forward tilt of the bowler hat and the way 
he carried his umbrella, less frequently in the 
crook of his elbow than horizontally in the hand, 
as if it might have been a riding crop or a woods- 
man’s tool or a light arm regularly picked up on 
the hall table from habit. He walked each day 
through the parks to the Foreign Office, arriving 
one particularly wet November morning in a pair 
of rubber boots a yard high, inside which, in the 
words of the half-admiring, half-scandalized office 
keeper whom he had summoned to help him pull 
them off, “there was only his Lordship’s bare 
lcet.” 

Eden wore the sort of clothes that a good tailor 
would like everyone to wear. In any other profes- 
sion, they would scarcely have seemed remarkable 
for a man of his age and kind. . Yet such was the 
relative drabness, or anachronism, of the toilettes 
of most British politicians of the period that he was 
constantly referred to not merely as the best- 
looking but also as the best-dressed member of the 
government. He had long since tired of the dubi- 
ous distinction — if, indeed, he had ever been 
flattered by it — knowing that the world is in- 
clined to underestimate the intelligence, if not 
actually the moral worth, of notoriously presenta- 


ble men and only asking to be judged, as he . 


considered was no more than his due, on his record 
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as a Statesman. In a previous decade he had 
happened to give his name to a particular kind of 
hat, which in the public imagination still formed 
as inseparable a part of a familiar political per- 
sonality as Baldwin’s briar pipe, Chamberlain’s 
umbrella, or Churchill’s seldom lit cigar. He 
rarely wore any hat at all in wartime; in those 
days, if he ever put anything on his head, for in- 
stance on a journey, it was more likely than not to 
be an old soft brown hat, turned down all around 
in the manner of the 1920s and worn so low at the 
back that it slightly crumpled his ears. But intent 
as they were on their own version of history, the 
cartoonists never gave a sign of noticing this 
anomaly. 

From Bevin’s decent but somber exterior one 
concluded that, in old age, at least, he regarded 
clothing as principally functional. His face and 
the shape of his figure, in any case, made elegance 
of a conventional kind scarcely desirable. 

Many of these superficial differences between 
Bevin on the one hand and Halifax and Eden on 
the other were attributable to the historical fact 
that, until less than half a century ago, certain 
external characteristics were part of the generally 
accepted inheritance of the then British working 
class. ‘Though he lived to play a leading role in 
remedying this state of affairs, Bevin himself had 
not been born too late to be forced to accept his 
share of the old legacy, and more than a trace of it 
was in his possession until the day he died. 

Notoriously, the difference of heritage an- 
nounced itself to the ear no less than to the eye. 
Halifax’s tenor voice carried well when he made a 
speech and was pleasant to listen to, though one 
was inclined to look far above him as he spoke, 2: 
though it had been less from his mouth that one 
would catch his words than from an echo up in 
the rafters. Eden’s voice sometimes lacked body, 
but in debate or argument the strength of his 
convictions could make it resound. It was like an 
organ with a varied, but limited, range of stops: 
now warm and melodious, now querulous, now 
clipped and quick-dying, even to the extent of 
sometimes trailing away into little more than the 
hum of the mechanism. “Mm” or ‘“Ya-as” he 
would say when something bored him particu- 
larly, and those who knew him were aware that 
he was no longer listening. Bevin’s voice was 
lower, rougher, grittier than either Halifax’s or 
Eden’s. When he was very tired it was scarcely 
more than the sigh of the wind through a grating 
in the plumbing, and even at its liveliest it might 
have been ground out of chips of stone. 

And as with the voices, so with the hands. 
Halifax’s writing was neat, personable, slightly 
pointed and sloping, suavely scholarly and easy- 
running, the script of a don or a dean. In particu- 
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lar, one was struck by an unusually pretty way of. 


forming the x at the end of his own name. Eden’s 
writing was larger, rounder, a little less graceful 
and rather more careless, though, unlike Halifax, 
who often ran two of his words together, he almost 
always kept each word rigorously separate from its 
fellows. Those who profess to read character from 
calligraphy might have interpreted Eden’s as 


denoting a nature at once more impulsive, more 


sensitive to criticism, and less prone to compromise. 
But both hands seemed one and the same when set 
beside Bevin’s, which was so unorthodox as to 
defy description, just as it defied interpretation 
by his subordinates and sometimes even by him- 
self. If those who had served at Addis Ababa 


. might occasionally have traced a mild resemblance 


between his capital letters and what they remem- 
bered of written Amharic, the rest of his script 
resembled nothing known to anybody in the 
Foreign Office at all, so that it became one of the 
more important duties of his private secretaries to 
emendate passages in his minutes and marginal 
comments before passing them on to the depart- 
ment. As it was often necessary to invoke his help, 
he was aware of our mystification, but it caused 
him no embarrassment and he bore us no grudge. 
On the contrary, an occasional view among the 
files laid before him of our painstaking annotations 
and alternative readings never ceased to amuse 
one whose early circumstances — and it may be 
also, early inclinations — had been such that he 
had never learned to write legibly or to hold a pen 
except most awkwardly, far back between the first 
and second fingers of his hand. 


B. DESCENT and upbringing, Halifax and Eden 
were North Countrymen, a qualification which, 
however little it may actually mean today, was 
once held to denote a greater independence and 
dourness in the popular character and a cor- 
respondingly greater toughness in the upper crust. 
Bevin was from the West Country, where a tend- 
ency on the part of great families to sink into a 
comfortable decay has been accompanied by a 
traditional, if by now largely mythical, spirit of 
adventure among the young of all classes and a 
more relaxed relationship between rich and poor 
than is generally to be found elsewhere in England. 
Even if, as one must suppose from his name, 
Bevin’s origins lay among the Welsh, his charac- 
teristic mixture of slightly ostentatious robustness 
and underlying sentimentality — elusive and er- 
ratic as the latter often proved to be in his political 
relationships — was surely less Celt than Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Halifax and Eden had both been educated at 
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classically respectable English establishments. 
Bevin attended the village school until he was 
seven, worked then for a while unenthusiastically 
as a farm hand, and later acquired such erudition 
as he could from his own reading and from Sunday 
schools, in the intervals of driving a two-horse 
delivery cart filled with mineral-water bottles. 
Since it seemed so normal to them, neither Halifax 
nor Eden spoke much about his education. Bevin, 
who was on all occasions more autobiographical, 
spoke with relish of his. And perhaps one of the 
very few fatuous things about him was his tend- 
ency to assume that because it had been more 
hardly come by and less conventional, it somehow 
had a virtue superior to theirs. | 

In the middle of the previous century, Halifax’s 
grandfather had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Secretary of State for India, and he himself, 
when his turn came, had no notable difficulty at 
the age of twenty-nine in entering Parliament as 
representative of a constituency in his native 
Yorkshire. Likewise, Eden, whose family had 
played their part in public life for centuries, 
though he first failed to secure election for a min- 
ing district near his home, for times had already 
changed, succeeded only one year later at War- 
wick, at the age of twenty-six. Though Bevin had 
had an inestimably useful period of training for 
political life as a Trade Union organizer and 
leader, he had no parliamentary experience until 
he was almost sixty, and that only after two un- 
successful election campaigns, in 1918 and 1931. 
From birth, his path was incomparably rougher 
than that of either of his predecessors, a considera- 
tion that clearly cannot detract from their achieve- 
ments but which may account for certain of his 
characteristics which it was inconceivable that 
they should share. Though he had a closer under- 
standing than they of the mentality of the British 
poor, it was more difficult for him than for them 
to believe in disinterestedness on the part of others, 
particularly his own colleagues. He could brook 


- nocriticism. Though he always retained a certain 


slyness, he could hardly ever bring himself, even 
ostensibly, to abandon a grudge. His prejudices 
against individuals were, probably deeper, and 
certainly more apparent, than theirs. His political 
egocentricity was legendary —— his disgust and 
disappointment with the Soviet Union at the end 


_of the war were only slightly less personal than 
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Chamberlain’s with Nazi Germany at its outbreak 
— and it harmed him in the world and in his own 
party, more especially, when, growing old and 
even less circumspect, he came to the summit of 
his power and found his every action critically 
weighed by others. But he gloried in his prejudices 
and flaunted his ego, for without them the chances 
were that, instead of daring to go in search of the 
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water of life for those whom he characteristically 
called “my people,” even if they were Germans or 
Russians or Egyptians, he might still have been 
‘working disconsolately on the land in Devon or 
driving through the lanes of Somerset and Glouces- 
tershire in a two-horse cart or its latter-day me- 
chanical counterpart, bearing nothing more 
invigorating than table water and fizzy lemonade. 

For Halifax, the son of a famous High Church- 
man, Christianity, far from being a vague stimulus 
to humanitarian instincts or a salutary moral code, 
was a living religion that demanded regular and 
punctilious practice. On his way home in the 
evening from the Foreign Office to the Dorchester 
Hotel, it came naturally to him to make a detour 
to the Grosvenor Chapel, and he was almost 
notorious as a churchgoer and friend of clergy. In 
the twentieth century, as in far earlier times, that 
was something for which a statesman could be 
made to suffer. Since it was out of the question to 
throw him to the lions, contemporary anti- 
Christians had to be content to pitch the news- 
paper accounts of his speeches, defiant witnesses of 
a faith they did not deign to share, into the nearest 
wastepaper basket. And cynics and Philistines 
and the run of his political opponents outside 
Parliament facilely dismissed the speaker himself 
as a hypocrite: . Perversely, the fact that in public 
affairs he was not by any means hopelessly other- 
worldly but practical and understanding and 
shrewd was counted against him most by those 
who criticized him for daring to be religious. 

Such things being at best a matter of guesswork, 
one can only guess that Eden’s attitude toward the 
Church was not unlike that of a great many of his 
English contemporaries, to whom it went without 
saying that one remained as loyal to Christianity 
as to an old and dear friend of one’s childhood, 


with whom one’s mother had, perhaps naturally,. 


remained in rather closer touch than one had been 
able to do oneself. He was certainly less interested 
in religion than Halifax. But his unselfish im- 
pulses, his rigid honesty, and his impatience with 
what he recognized as mean were not exactly 
unchristian qualities. 

Bevin’s mother, the village midwife, had burned 
with zeal for the Methodist cause. And Bevin in 
his youth had preached in Methodist and Baptist 
chapels. But as the years passed, his God had 
become less and less ep neuisHaple from social 
reform. 


Au three Foreign Secretaries had a strong 
sense of their individual duty, coupled with — or it 
_ may be, springing from — a healthy belief in their 
own importance. 
To his staff, the moods of a Secretary of State 
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were as the sky to the farmer or the wind to a man 
in a sailing boat at sea, and clemency from on high, 
however warmly it may have been welcomed at 
the time, tends to figure in a private secretary’s 
memories as rarely and briefly as perfect harvest 
conditions in a countryman’s conversation or 
halcyon weather in a seaman’s log. In part, such 
must be my excuse for impertinently recalling here 
that Halifax — of whose benevolence I was so 
often an unworthy, but not by any means an 
insensitive, object —— could on occasion be un- 
expectedly, almost ferociously, indignant to find, 


for example, on being sent to a Cabinet meeting at 


10 Downing Street that he should have been 
directed instead to the Prime Minister’s room at 
the House of Commons. But only in part, for the 
very act of recalling the all too understandable 
impatience of an intensely preoccupied statesman 
over a tiresome, if comparatively trivial, contre- 
temps inevitably leads one to recall his composure 
in the face of the immeasurably greater disasters 
and tragedies of those years; a rare, inner im- 
pregnability, infinitely worthier to be cherished. 

Eden also, as it happened, could overwhelm one 
with fury over matters great and small. An official 
car that broke down in Piccadilly, the importunity 
of a bevy of flashlight photographers, or a secret 
telephone that refused to scramble sometimes 
threatened to assume the proportions of a hideous 
departmental faux pas or a major diplomatic re- 
verse. But his temper spent itself so quickly and 
was invariably followed by an access of such kind- 
ness of heart that, like a dog when his chastise- . 
ment is over, one was torn between repentance 
and gratitude. 

.Bevin’s anger was a duller fire, lasting all the 
longer for having been so slow to light at all. One . 
surmised too that, unlike his predecessors, he had 
never been trained to forget and forgive. Yet he 
was by contrast amazingly patient of lesser errors. 
And it was almost as though he were naively 
gratified, as much flattered as surprised, to find 
that he had actually been conveyed to the right 
place for an international conference at the right 
time with, miracle of miracles, the right papers in 
his Foreign Secretary’s box. . 

Each of the three had his peculiar faculty for - 
friendship. Halifax retained an obstinate loyalty 
to his colleagues and companions of Yorkshire and 
Oxford and Indian days, even to the extent of 
being ready to listen heroically to their views on 
subjects of which they knew so much less’than he 
and to try to do what he could for them personally 
as Foreign Secretary, a readiness as rare as it can 
sometimes be inconvenient in public life. Of the 
three, he was perhaps the most susceptible to the 
charm of clever women and undoubtedly the most 
accomplished conversationalist. 


Eden harbored a strong affection for a far nar- 
rower circle of friends, almost to a man political 
associates who had shared his views and stood by 
him in a famous pre-war emergency. When he 
returned to power they were not forgotten. But he 
would scarcely have thought of asking a favor on 
anyone’s behalf simply because he was a friend. If 
anything, he was inclined to believe that one who 
was a friend should be flattered to receive rather 
less favorable treatment than one who was not. 
He listened at all times less willingly than Halifax 
and often avoided conversation ~— except, most 
strikingly, with officers and men of the fighting 
services. For it seemed that even his abiding 
preoccupation with foreign affairs was not strong 
enough to resist the inclination of his heart when 
there was a question of keeping an ambassador 
waiting while he talked to a pair of wounded 
Canadians in a corridor of the House of Commons; 
delaying his return to Whitehall from Normandy 
to have tea in a farmyard with the Guards Ar- 
moured Division, just about to be thrown into an 
offensive south of Caen; or lengthening an already 


exhausting, roundabout return route from Moscow . 


to London in order to hobnob for an hour with the 
men of the Sixtieth in the red mud of an Algerian 
lane. Here at last was a sign, welcome enough to 
those who might have been tempted to blame 
politics for having demanded from him too great a 
sacrifice of personality, that behind the imposing 
facade of the dedicated statesman there was still 
something left of the juvenile captain of far-off, 
unpolitical days. 

If Eden still sometimes liked to see himself 
as a rifleman become Foreign Secretary, Bevin for 
his part continued to think of himself by prefer- 
ence not as a Cabinet Minister, a former Min- 
ister of Labor, a leader in the counsels of the 
Labor Party, nor even as a one-time member 
of the General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, but rather as a sort of personification. of the 
rank and file of the Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union. The campaigns in which he had 
shared, and of which we could perforce know next 
to nothing (less, indeed, than we knew of Eden’s), 
were the campaigns of his Union, and his oldest 
and proudest scars were from wounds that Brother 
This and Brother That and no one else — not we, 
but also not Cripps nor Morrison nor even Attlee 
~~ had seen inflicted and helped to bind. Perhaps 
he was not a man for strong individual friendships. 
Certainly the assortment of congenial acquaint- 
ances whom he had gathered from outside the 
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too much like the kind of embarrassed group that 
a conjurer will sometimes call up at random from 
the audience to join him on the stage, to be indica- 
tive of a personal taste for any particular type of 
friend.. 

One could hardly fail to be impressed, in a 
world where few statesmen of whatever political 
afhliation dare to be so Whitmanesque, by his 
animal appetite for the great Hn Masse, as if it were 
a physical urge on his part to feel himself one with 
all men and women who worked hard at a job, 
above all if they were humble or obscure. He 
discovered to his joy, on being appointed Foreign 
Secretary, that since even British diplomatists in 
the twentieth century mostly worked very hard 
for their living, he could actually merge himself 
with them also, for they too were “‘his people.” 

Not that Bevin — any more, for that matter, 
than Halifax —- was in the habit of spending his 
rare leisure hours with members of the Foreign 


‘Office staff, or even his political associates. Halifax 


might sometimes have to put. in a weekend ap- 
pearance at Chequers. But he would happily 
escape into the Chilterns for an afternoon alone 
with Lady Halifax and the Ordnance Survey 
map for Buckinghamshire, and I doubt whether 
he was ever anything but relieved to learn on 


returning that his absence in the hills had coin- 


Trade Union world (a particular trio consisting of : 


an Italian film producer, Admiral Mountbatten, 
and a successful timber merchant occurs, I hope 
not irreverently, to the mind) seemed, at least 
superficially, too’ heterogeneous and haphazard, 
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cided with a number of telephone calls from his 
private secretary in London. Bevin too was elusive 
at weekends, and a little sleepily incoherent, if still 
wonderfully polite, when a message from the 
Foreign Office on a Sunday afternoon caught him ~ 
napping in his flat, a stone’s throw from High 
Street, Kensington. 

Eden, however, had the strongest objection to 
being left for any length of time unattended by his 
private secretary. Even at Chequers — where 
Churchill, who as Prime Minister enjoyed a far 
more frequent messenger service, was happy to 
show him all the most recent telegrams from 
British representatives abroad, and perhaps too 
obviously happy, since it enabled him at the same 
time to show him the suggested replies which, as an 
enthusiastic amateur Foreign Secretary himself, it 
was increasingly his habit to scribble in red ink at 
the bottom of the more interesting messages — 
Eden would complain that he felt like Robinson 
Crusoe until his own papers arrived by Foreign 
Office messenger in the Foreign Secretary’s box. 
But he had almost a schoolboy’s passion for a week- 
end at home. He loved his house in Sussex and 
everything in it and about it, yet never more, as it 
seemed to me, than when setting out for it, as on 
some slightly guilty adventure, from the side door 
of the Foreign Office on a Friday night, or starting 
back to London early on a Monday morning in a 
car full of fruit and vegetables and bunches of 
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flowers. In between whiles, he could be Crusoe 
even there, though on this desert island at least he 
had the consolation of one of his private secretaries 
in the role of Man Friday. Occasionally an 
imaginative, or malicious, guest, relegated to a 
particular lesser bedroom, might whisper that the 
place was haunted, but for me it always, per- 
versely, invited laziness and repose. A Degas 
drawing of a woman sewing, wasp-waisted, 
pointed elbow raised, an ink and water-color 
Segonzac seminude, the. product of some river 
picnic on a mud-smelling, tree-shaded, infinitely 
peaceful summer day, looked down from the walls 
of the dining room onto salad and cheese and wine. 
In the breakfronts of the library, Jane Austen, 
Trollope, Maupassant, and George Moore still 
valiantly held at bay`the vanguard of twentieth- 
century realism, Emery Reves, Virginia Cowles, 
Eve Curie, and Lord Citrine. The South Downs 
toward Goodwood described a green arabesque 
across the drawing-room windows, and a walled 
garden lay open at the foot of a flight of steps 
below the lawn. Yet shamefully saddened, im- 
pressed against one’s will, it was precisely in these 
surroundings that one recognized the true states- 
‘man’s infinite capacity for self-denial. There was 
no longer anything of the dilettante about my 
immensely considerate, yet almost equally preoc- 
cupied, host at the end of the dinner table, a man 
to whom the library was now pre-eminently the 
place where one sat answering the telephone. For 
him, even a walk on the Downs was no more than 
a pretext for a tour of infinitely vaster and less 
green horizons, and when he picked and offered 
one an apple from his favorite tree or a fig from the 
southern, stableyard wall, one had the strong 
impression that the hospitable gesture, though it 
was as natural as that of any happy countryman, 
only momentarily interrupted a political train of 
thought. 


A NOTEWORTHY humility before the incumbent 


of the first office of state, a growing affection. 
founded upon experience shared, rather than any . 


similarity of mind or supposed similarity of politi- 
cal outlook, marked the relationship of Halifax to 
his Prime Minister, Chamberlain. And an equally 
formal respect, complicated — as it were, at once 
strengthened and loosened — by a certain classical 
background in common and a far older, more 
intimate friendship, bound Halifax to his Prime 
Minister, Churchill, however ideally events and 
influences seemed calculated again and again to 
divide them. 

Of Eden’s relationship to his wartime Prime 
Minister one hesitates to write at all. The com- 
plementary qualities of character and age and 


mind, the pride and indulgence of the old prophet 
and the devotion and patience of the chosen suc- 
cessor have been so often and so justly celebrated 
that further description seems doomed to be as 
stale and insipid as a retelling of some Bible story 
or familiar Shakespearean plot. And there is just 
as little temptation to dwell knowingly on a great 
man’s lingering delight in power or an heir ap- 
parent’s occasional exasperation, unless it be to 
cite them as proof of the strength rather than the 
weakness .of an association that they failed so sig- 
nally to disturb. Not, I think, entirely frivolously, 
I harbored a suspicion that one of Eden’s principal 
virtues in the eyes of his Prime Minister must have 
been his ability to read maps, to argue confidently 
with chiefs of staff, and to take just as passionate 
an interest as Churchill himself in the day-to-day 
direction of the world’s most hideously technical 
war: the logistics and ballistics and statistics, the 
strategy and surprises and supplies, in short, the 


‘very things that filled my own civilian mind with 


a feeling of hopelessness bordering on nausea,.an 
inferiority complex beyond compare, but which. 
must have formed the most congenial common 
ground imaginable for a Foreign Secretary who 
had once so much enjoyed being a rifleman and a 
Prime Minister who had never quite ceased to be a 
hussar. 

In his Prime Minister, Attlee, Bevin had come 
at last to recognize the one leading member of the 
parliamentary Labor Party who, for all his middle- 
class origins and orthodox education, aroused on 
his part something approaching affection and 
genuine respect. For the rest, the peculiar nature 
of his past relationship to the Labor Party proper 
and the peculiarities of his own nature prevented 
him from treating his Cabinet colleagues with the 


' gentle, genial camaraderie that came naturally to 


Halifax or the breezy good manners with which 
Eden for his part was able to cover such impatience , 
as he may sometimes have felt toward those with 
whom it was his lot to serve. 

Halifax was as natural and unashamed and 
punctilious in courtly as in religious observance. . 


. In that, as in so much else, he was an impressive 


survival from England’s more decorous past, the 
sort of statesman to whom it was in no way in- 
hibiting to begin a letter “Lord Halifax with his 
humble duty to Your Majesty” and continue with | 
the writer always in the third person and the 


„august recipient always in the second, as easily. as a 


born musician will compose for more than one 
instrument at a time or in a different tempo for 
each hand at the piano. He was an expert with. 
his personal seal and would never have presumed 
to fasten the back of an envelope addressed to the 


Sovereign except with sealing wax alone. All of ` 
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which is not to imply that he was not just as con- 


NERO RNA ANN errr 


scious of the importance of the King as the head of 
a twentieth-century commonwealth : as of the 
beauty of the many mysteries by which British 
royalty is traditionally surrounded. 

Eden too had been brought up to know about 
such things, but it was less in his nature to delight 
in ancient forms, however willing he might be to 
acknowledge their modern uses. Like Halifax, he 
honored the throne as an institution and had a 
warm regard for the King as its occupant. But, for 
him, pre-eminently a constitutional monarch was 
an essential part of a constitutional system in 
which people and Parliament also played essential 
roles. 

No doubt there had once been a time when 
Bevin had looked askance at monarchy the world 
over. But the years play strange tricks with an 
Enghshman’s theories, and in the matter of his 
attitude to the British monarchy he was not afraid 
to let it be known that he himself on the one hand, 
no less than the monarchy on the other, had been 
capable over the years of considerable, advanta- 
geous adjustment. No one need pretend that he 
ever became a royalist, nor even that there was the 
faintest trace of the connoisseur’s hush — cor- 
responding to the use of capitals in writing — 
when he spoke of the King. But there is no doubt 
that one of the things that pleased him most in his 
later years was the ease with which, since becoming 
a member of His Majesty’s Government, he had 
been able to establish friendly working relations 
with “such a very decent man” as King George VI. 

Within the Foreign Office, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the day was generally referred to as the 
Secretary of State, an appellation which at all 
times carried with it a suggestion of awe and 
sometimes could strike a note of terror, even 
though it was customarily enunciated with such 
rapidity that it actually came close to resembling 
the abbreviated, written form of S/S. If ever a 
personal name was used in place of the resounding 
title or the breathless sibilants, Halifax was re- 
ferred to as Halifax; by all but the eminent, only 
facetiously as Edward. Things were different 
with Eden, either because of his comparative 
youth, or because of his long familiarity with the 
Foreign Office, or it may have been partly because 
he often avoided surnames himself. Although in 
every room of the Foreign Office people habitually 
wrote “Mr. Eden’? a hundred times a day, and 
although I now find myself for convenience in- 
solently writing “Eden” — as, indeed, I have 
written “Halifax”? and “Bevin” — again and 
again in these pages, Anthony was the name by 
which he was known to many members of the staff 


among themselves, even if few would have thought-- 


of addressing him thus to his face. But whatever 
the degree of intimacy between Halifax or Eden 
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and the officials of the Foreign Office of their day, 
there was never a question of any relationship of 
quite the kind that was later to give rise to the 
habit of referring to Bevin as “Uncle Ernie.” 
Naturally, no one used the expression in his 
presence. If anyone had been so tasteless, he 
would have been scarcely more responsive, one 
feels, than Stalin had been to learn — as I believe, 
from Roosevelt — that to the President of the 
United States and the British Prime Minister in 
much of their most important wartime correspond- 
ence he was not jocularly “the Bear” nor respect- 
fully “the Marshal’ but purely and simply 
“Uncle Joe.” 


Wine the Foreign Secretary derives some, at 
least, of his prestige in the world’s eye from the 
reputation of the department which he personifies, 
once within the walls of the Foreign Office itself 
he automatically changes character, ceasing as he 
goes up in the lift to be the spokesman of the staff 
or the advocate of a Foreign Office point of view 
and becoming instead the honest layman among 
shifty experts, even claiming on occasion to be sus- 
ceptible to popular claptrap about the evils of 
secret diplomacy or class prejudice in foreign af- 
fairs and other manifestations of public obscurantism 
at its most implacable. Though this may have ap- 
plied particularly to Bevin, it was not by any means 
true of him alone. It might happen that, the very 
day after he had stoutly defended the honesty and 


‘intelligence of his department before an incred- 


ulous, almost outraged, audience at a Labor Party 
conference, he could himself have been found lis- 
tening with a look of the direst suspicion, like a 
tribesman at a parley in the tents of another tribe, 
while some senior member of the Foreign Office 
hierarchy uncomfortably drew his attention to 
the many previous occasions when a course of 
action now proposed by his Secretary of State had 
proved to be impracticable or irritatingly warned 
him of the awkward precedents that would be 
created by some genuinely original plan which he 
had recently conceived in his bed or his bath or on 
a train. But Halifax likewise would never allow us 
to forget that, though he worked in our midst and 
shared many of our views, he was morally unable 
to ignore certain traditionally respectable currents 
of opinion less honored in the Foreign Office than 
at Oxford or in the House of Lords. We, for our 
part, might like to imagine that one could fob off 
the older alumni of the Older University or the 
more unbalanced members of the Upper Chamber 
with any sort of argument. But he knew better. 
And I, for one, have the most painful memories of — 
hours spent, at his insistence, shortly after the 
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outbreak of war trying to adapt a stock reply on 
war aims to answer an inconceivable diversity of 
queries from England’s conscience-smitten intel- 
lectuals, not to mention drafting a series of uni- 
formly polite but increasingly uninspired replies to 
the philippics he received each week from a mem- 
ber of Their Lordships’ House who thought noth- 
ing of covering three dozen pages of his best writing 
paper every Sunday with brilliant but excruciat- 
ingly perverse argument in favor of an immediate 
cessation of hostilities on Germany’s conditions 
and a complete reversal of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s policy to date. 

Even Eden, in whose eyes what might have 
seemed to Halifax our cynicism or impatience 
with the learned and the noble only indicated 
that we shared his own realism and common 
sense, was quite remarkably preoccupied with his 
and our duty to the House of Commons, as also 
to the particular stratum of public opinion, irre- 
spective of party, by which he was regarded as the 
archenemy of pre-war appeasement and the one 
prominent Conservative known to be devoid of 
preconceived ideas about Russia. 

Still, all in all, it was Bevin’s public that worried 
us most. A menacing bogy he could make out of 
them, compared with which the precious peers 
and semiprecious professors of Halifax and the 
passionate anii-Munichots of Eden (no more pas- 
sionate than we, after all, in that) and even the 
advocates of coexistence with the Soviet Union 
(for what else could we do but coexist, so long as 
they would let us?) assumed an air innocuous and 
innocent and almost pathetically well disposed. 
Yet even as Bevin listened, squinting a little down 
his nose, the smoldering stub of a cigarette dan- 
gling, against all the laws of nature, from just un- 
der his upper lip, one came to know that the scowl 
was less a sign of disapproval than of a peculiarly 
personal form of concentration — almost a ca- 
pacity for painfully smelling his way along a trail 
— the final outcome of which might well be a de- 
cision, reached, it is true,.not among us but far 
away in the night at Phillimore Gardens, W.8, yet 
embodying some, if not quite all, of the recom- 
mendations that his staff had ventured to offer. 
For, being anything but doctrinaire, he did in 
fact listen intently, even to us, and if he deplored 
what he assumed to be our excessively sheltered 
lives and glossy antecedents, it was more as grounds 
for pity than as any serious reason for distrust. He 
was only sorry that such conscientious officials 
should not have been privileged to share with him 
the real good fortune of learning about life the 
rough and not the smooth way. 

For a debate in the House of Lords, Halifax 
would customarily use the brief prepared for him 
in the Foreign Office, filling it out as he might 





require with courteous but effective extempore re- 
plies to points made by previous speakers. Eden 
also used his brief, though it was a sign of the 
greater velocity of life during his term of office that 
many of the most telling passages in his debating 
speeches were scribbled in his own hand in the form 
of notes as he sat on the front bench a few seconds 
before rising. Bevin sometimes went to the House 
of Commons carrying a brief, or, if he had for- 
gotten to do so, his private secretaries usually con- 
trived that it should somehow reach his hands. 
But even if he were still holding it when he rose to 
speak, he would end by putting it down and for- 
getting about it; while if, exceptionally, he fol- 


- lowed it approximately as he spoke, its text emerged 


from his lips so gravely transformed that it was all 
but unrecognizable to its several authors, nervously 
huddled in the box in the northwest corner of the 
chamber reserved for the government advisers 
and vainly straining their ears for the reassuring 
sound of their meticulously chosen generalizations, 
equivocations, and evasions. 

But when Halifax had to prepare a speech that 
was near to his heart — his broadcast on the pur- 
pose of the war, on November 7, 1939, and the 


_ address which he delivered as Chancellor of the 
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University at the Sheldonian Theatre on February 
27 of the following year are two notable examples 
~~ he worked for long hours in solitude. Thoughts 
and words were largely his own, for it was almost 
inconceivable that a contemporary professional 
bureaucrat should have presumed, even if he had 
been trained, to frame such an uncontemporary, 
unbureaucratic sentence as “For in this matter, as 
indeed in all life, it is finally the spiritual side that 
counts,” a brave statement for the twentieth cen- 
tury that dominates and sums up the broadcast; 
or could have adequately expressed the profound 
inner conflict — so essentially the speaker’s own — 
over the use of force, the infinitely conscientious 
resolution of which was one of the themes of the 
Oxford oration. The most he was apt to demand 
of a private secretary was, as he put it, to “build 
the bridges”? between one train of thought and the 
next. And even that could be as awe-inspiring as a 
commission to span the space between two moun- 
tain peaks usually hidden to one’s eye or link a pair 
of cloud banks in the empyrean. 

Eden’s mental atmosphere was less rarefied. 
For him, even though he was not by nature other- 
wise gregarious, thought as well as style could be 
the object of a collective, combined operation, a 
gathering of private secretaries and political 
friends that continued in a jovial atmosphere late 
into the night. Like Halifax, when he opened or 
closed a debate -- as opposed to searching his own 
and the nation’s conscience — Eden would be 
satisfied to use verbatim many of the less important 
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passages in the departmental brief. But when a 
subject interested him particularly, a whole line 
of argument would be recomposed as he paced 
from end to end of the smoke-filled Secretary of 
State’s room, head now down, now up in the air, 
hands repeating the same short rhythmic gesture, 
pausing once in a while to ask the world in general, 
“Isn’t that right?” or simply to say, “Stop me if 
you don’t agree with this one.” No one present 
need fear to nod approval or shake his head in 
doubt; and such is the susceptibility of the young 
that, for me, those are still, of all the evenings of 
the war, the most clearly and happily remem- 
bered. T 

Bevin’s technique of speech preparation, like 
his way of listening crossly to advice and his 
overnight method of reaching decisions, at first 
surprised his private secretaries, for it was quite 
his own. A day or two before he was to make his 
first speech in the House of Commons as Foreign 
Secretary, he summoned me to his room in the 
early afternoon with one of the private secretarial 
ladies. She was a new girl, Miss Eames. “Come 
in, Missy,” said Bevin, ‘‘and sit down here beside 
me.” He was puffing with defiant satisfaction at a 
forbidden cigar. Miss Eames cautiously sat down, 
drew a pencil from under the elastic band around 
her shorthand pad, and poised it expectantly. But 
the slight, natural apprehension that I had already 
noticed in her eyes changed to a look of examina- 
tion-hall despair as the Foreign Secretary, gazing 
quizzically up at the gilded girders on the ceiling, 
slipped, as it were con sordine, into a rambling, after- 
luncheon monologue, uninhibited by considera- 
tions of grammar or syntax and punctuated less by 
any recognizable vocal equivalent of commas or 
semicolons or full stops than by the occasional 
pauses required for blowing smoke, coughing, 
removing tobacco leaf from his tongue, or dusting 
ash from the lapels of his coat. To Miss Eames’s 
tragic glances I could only reply with an expres- 
sionless stare, straight between the eyes, which I 
hoped might somehow convey more confidence 
than I felt that she would be able to record what 
was being said or that I should be able to under- 
stand it if she were. And then, at the fifth or sixth 
page of her shorthand notes, the sdliloquy ceased 
as softly, almost imperceptibly, as it had begun. 
“Al over, Missy,” said the new Secretary of State 


with a wink. He certainly had a way with the 


- that . 


girls that was unusual in any British government ` 


department. More like a kindly chiropodist. 
“And Lawford here,” he added, looking still at her 
and not at me, “will just turn that into English 
if he can.” 

Whatever one’s opinion of their style —— of Hali- 
fax’s tendency to let his scruples lead him into over- 
qualification (he was capable of writing, if not ac- 
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tually saying, “I should have thought that one 
might say that it could reasonably be held 
. .’), of Eden’s occasional descent from 
admirable simplicity to something not far from 
bathos, or of Bevin’s complacent verbal obscurity 
— there could be no denying that all three were 
remarkably effective in debate on their home 
ground. Once the particular moment of their 
intervention had passed, there would always be 
critics to complain that Halifax’s speeches were 
excessively sermonious, that Eden might surely 
have permitted himself to be a little more witty 
and a little less fair, and that a Foreign Secretary 
had no right to be quite so enigmatic as Bevin. 
But even though one scarcely expects posterity 
to set its young men to study their contributions to 
Hansard in the heroic days of World War II as the 
youth of an earlier age was set to study Cicero or 
Demosthenes, that is at least in part because these 
speakers themselves believed that oratory for its 
own sake had no place in the world in which they 
lived, or, more exactly, that oratory was not re- 
quired of them personally by their twentieth- 
century parliamentary audience. Less artistic, 
or ambitious, than Churchill, they could have 
claimed in their own way to know their audience 
just as well as he. ° 


Draw the confines of Parliament or country, in 
their dealings with foreign governments and for- 
eigners generally, all three had the advantage of a 
genuine confidence in the purity of contemporary 
British motives. And all three were mercifully 
lacking in the sense of accumulated, inherited 
guilt that has burdened and handicapped so many 
Western politicians in post-war years. Halifax 
impressed the non-British as a wonderfully British 
phenomenon, remote from their own experience, 
and Eden’s honesty and directness and strength of 
purpose similarly demanded and obtained foreign 
respect. Hitler’s unrequited love for the fellow 
Frontkampfer may have turned, in the manner of 
such passions, to still more violent hate, and Mus- 
solini might fly into tantrums. But in the con- 
temporary world such things were of the order of 
compliments, And Bevin’s proclaimed interest 
in the lot of the ordinary people of other lands, 
almost as though he held a mandate from them, 
too, no less than his concealed suspicion of the mo- 
tives of foreign governments earned at least a sort 
of disconcerted admiration abroad — even, one 
likes to think, on the part of the rulers of the Soviet, 
Union, whose widely advertised and highly re- 
warding technique in these two respects so closely 
resembled that of the Labor Foreign Secretary. 
It might perhaps have been expected that, in 
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their official dealings with the Russians, each of the 
three statesmen would have revealed his capacities 
most clearly. Yet the act of searching the memory 
tends less to disclose any startling proof of wisdom 
or statesmanship, or the lack of such, than merely 
to recall the unchanging atmosphere of frustration 
that emanated then, as it emanates now, from ev- 
ery serious encounter of the Western with the 
Soviet Russian mind. Thus, one remembers Hali- 
fax sitting one winter morning, perfectly polite 
though pained and incredulous, while Maisky, 
having presumably been instructed to justify the 
unjustifiable, painstakingly but more than a little 
shamefacedly explained that the Finns had had to 
be attacked for their. own and everyone else’s good 
— they were ‘“‘so obstinate, so bourgeois” — as 
though, one supposes, it was hoped that the latter 
qualification at least might find an echo in the 
mind of a Foreign Secretary who was an aristocrat, 
as well as in the minds of the oligarchs in the 
Kremlin. 

Of Eden’s period of office, one remembers his 
determination to place Anglo-Russian relations on 
‘a purely practical and, if possible, mutually ad- 
vantageous basis; but one is bound to remember just 
as well that it evoked no perceptible, correspond- 
ing reaction on the part of the Soviet government 
until the German invasion of Russia made anything 
but cooperation with the West suicidal for the 
Soviet Union, and that even at the time of the 
Allies’ closest association against a common enemy 
the friendship of the Soviet government, as distinct 
from the Russian people, tasted in the mouth like 
one of those rather overrated, deceptive French 
dishes known as Cerises Jubilé or Poire Héléne, the 
hot sauce of their immediate needs only momen- 
tarily disguising the icy foundation of their ulti- 
mate intentions. 

Nor can one fail to recall that, whatever might 
once have been Bevin’s own desire, his occupancy 
of the post of Foreign Secretary came at a time 
when Soviet post-war planning called for a world- 
wide campaign to undermine the influence. of the 
very country he represented, so that Britain under 
his guidance found itself forced into a relationship 
of open political warfare with Russia, compared 
with which the events of 1939 and 1940 seemed 
part of some childhood tiff, while Eden at Mos- 
cow and Yalta had been engaged in nothing more 
serious than the sparring of a moderate sort of 
honeymoon. 

This is hardly the place, nor does my own ex- 
perience qualify me to take seriously thé charges 
once leveled against Halifax of being in some vagué 
way responsible, presumably through religious or 
social bias, for the Soviet government’s decision 
to prefer an offensive agreement with Nazi Ger- 
many to a defensive agreement with Britain and 
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France in 1939. Nor does it seem to me that even 
hindsight can make a convincing case for blaming 
Eden for the humiliating post-war developments 
in the East consequent on the inevitable physical 
presence at ‘the war’s end of the troops of Britain’s 
Soviet ally on the very territory of Poland that we 
had declared war to redeem. Neither would one 
choose to dwell on Bevin’s one-time belief — 
shared, after all, by all his British Socialist con- 
temporaries — that in dealing with the Soviet 
Union “Left would be better able to speak to Left,” 
as though the government of Stalin were really 
very much like Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet of 1945 ex- 


‘cept that, since it worked in a much colder climate, 


its members sometimes wore fur hats. 

Whatever may have been the duties of a junior 
secretary in the diplomatic service, they did not 
entitle me to raise my voice then, and I doubt 
whether anyone would thank me for doing so now, 
for such songs have tempted too many inexpert 
singers already. Apart from all else, moreover, 
these three statesmen themselves set too good 
an example, for not once in seven years did one 
of the three publicly disparage another, 

Perhaps it was only healthy, though, that seven 
years as a private secretary should have provided 
one with an occasional less obviously edifying 
experience. For example, to me, at least, it came 
as a shock to find that such a very large proportion 
of the letters of condolence written to Halifax when 
he was transferred from the Foreign Office to 
Washington in 1940 and of congratulation to Eden 
on his being appointed in Halifax’s place, no less 
than the letters of commiseration to Eden when he 
in turn left the Foreign Office in 1945 and the 
letters of congratulation to Bevin on succeeding 
him, were from the selfsame members of the pub- 
lic. It was a lesson in British versatility that I 
might scarcely have been privileged to learn had it 


-occurred to the writers that in each case their let- 


ters would actually be opened, and the replies 
thereto drafted, by one and the same man. 

But perhaps I didn’t need the lesson. For have I 
not lately found, among the random entries in my 
own diary, three sentences — separated from one 
another, alas, by many pages of petty criticism and 
rare bouquets of faint praise — recording respec- 
tively that I should miss Lord and Lady Halifax 
more than any two people I had ever met (Decem- 
ber 30, 1940), that the Foreign Office would be not 
only a disaster but a desert without Eden (July 26, 
1945), and that my sorrow at leaving a man 
“sensible, human, sympathetic, practical, and fear- 
less” as Bevin outweighed (at least on the afternoon 
of February 23, 1946) any happiness or advantage 
that I anticipated from the new life that, as I had 
been informed that very morning, awaited me 
in the New World? 





THE PRINTER 


A Story by KEN W. PURDY 


Te office of the Valley Trader had been built as a 
dry-goods store, with two show windows, one on 


each side of the doorway. Brown monk’s-cloth’ 


curtains ran across the backs of the windows; the 
poles that supported them hung at elbow height. 
A YMCA basketball exhibit filled one, window: 
two tarnished silver cups, a silver statuette of a 
desperately leaping youth, a scuffed ball, soft on 
the bottom, a basket, a poster printed from a 
linoleum block listing the season’s games. A couple 
of dozen jars of home-preserved fruits and vegeta- 
bles occupied the other window, a card propped 
against each jar identifying its maker. That had 
been the publisher’s idea. 

“It’s the kind of thing that makes good will,” 
Mr. Hayward said, frequently. 
new in a place like this, you have to identify your- 
self with the community.” 

I was leaning against the wall, looking out over 
the basketball exhibit. For ten minutes or so, 
until the phone rang for the two o’clock Associated 
Press pony service, I had nothing to do. A thin, 
powdery snow drifted in the street. A little way 
down, where the bridge broke the line of buildings, 
I could see a patch of sky, dark and cold. Across 
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silver dollars, and he walked quickly enough across 
the street. When he had his hand on the door- 
knob he looked in and winked, and I could see 
then that he was an old man. He leaned against 
the door to close it, shutting off the sighing of the 
cold wind through the crack. He shook the snow 
off his hat. He was bald. He opened his coat. A 
big cigarette burn scarred the front of it, but.the 
coat was so big for him that the burned place 


- tucked well under. 


“When you’re 


the street the windows of the Greek’s place were . 


steamed from top to bottom, and a soft yellow light 
fell through them to the sidewalk. 

I saw the man come out of the Greek’s, and at 
first I took him to be a young man. His hat sat at 
a gay angle on his head, he was wearing a belted 
camel’s-hair topcoat with pearl buttons as big as 


“What can I do for you, Pop?” I asked. 

“Well, Pll tell you, Sonny,” the old man said. 
“You can tell me the foreman’s name.” He 
looked around the little office, just big enough for 
Mr. Hayward’s cubicle and desks for the four 
people who put out the paper. “That’s if you’ve 
got a foreman here.” 

“Down the stairs at the back,” I said. “His 
name’s Murphy. Here, Pil show you.” 

“Spare yourself the trouble, Sonny,” the old 
man said. “I can find him.” His shoulders swung 
when he walked, and the coffee-colored coat 
flapped around him like a flag around a pole. I 
watched him go. He hadn’t come up when the 
bell rang, and then things were busy for a while. . 

At suppertime, Johansson, the pressman, came 
into the Greek’s and said that Murphy had hired 
the old man. 

“Win a bet from me, he’s sixty-five years old,” 
Johansson said. “He claims he’s set type in forty- 
six states. A bottle baby, wm a bet from me. He’s 


fast enough, though. Murph sat him down and he 
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had a line hanging right away.” Johansson bent 
over the cup and sucked coffee. “A real tramp. I 
ain’t seen one like him in years.” 

“Whats his name?” I asked. 

“Dulin, Dolan, something like that,” Johansson 
said. “He won’t be around long enough for you to 
find out.” 


T old man took a room in the Y. His name 
was Dolan. Pop would do for his first name, he 
said, and that was how they had to put him down 
on the payroll. The first Saturday after he’d come 
to work he walked over to my desk with his pay 
envelope stuck in the breast pocket of his coat. It 
was five o’clock and he was through for the day. 
The Trader ran a scab shop, but even so the print- 
ers worked only eight hours, not the twelve and 
fourteen of the editorial side. 

“PJI buy you a beer, Sonny,” he said. “Seeing 
as you helped me get the job, manner of speaking.” 

“Thanks, Pop,” I said, “but Pve got all this 
county copy to do. Pd better not.” 

The old man looked down at me. “What are 
they paying you?” he asked. “About twenty-two 
fifty a week, say?” 

“About,” I told him. . 

“They buy all of you for that?” the old man 
asked. “You come cheap, don’t you?” 

Even if I had thought of something to say, it 
wouldn’t have done me any good. The old man 
was out the door. He stood in front of the place 
for ‘a minute. He knotted the belt of his coat, 
reached up and pinched the dent in his hat, and 
swaggered off. 

I had the beer a week later. Dolan drank 
whisky. “Happy days,” the old man said. He 
sipped at his bourbon and set it down. “You from 
around here, Sonny?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. “Madison, Wisconsin.” 

“That was a nice town,? Dolan said. “The 
Capital Times. Fella named Bill Evjue ran the 
paper. A fire-eater. I used to drink beer with 
another fella on the paper, wrote a column — 
Ernie Meyer, Mayers. A nice man. That was 
years ago. You weren’t even born. I came back 
there later on, must have been ’thirty-two, ’thirty- 
three, something like that, and I set type on the 
State Journal. I remember the union had a picnic 
that summer, place was awash with beer. I 
offered to wrestle the managing editor.” 

“Who won?” I asked. 

“Tell you the truth, I don’t remember,” Dolan 
said. “I doubt it was me. He was a big man, 
redhead. Name was Mich.” 

“I was born in Madison,” I said. 

“Nice town,” Dolan said. “I don’t remember 
why I left either time. It wouldn’t matter. Maybe 
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I got tired of it, maybe somebody tried to crowd 
me. You have to be sharp or they’ll always crowd 
you. I claim I’m a free man. I’m sixty-seven 
years old, and the last time anybody told me what 
to do, and made me do it, was an eighth-grade 
schoolteacher in Richmond, Virginia.” He ° 
laughed, a dry, short sound. “PIL bet she’s been 
dead for forty years,” he said. “Long, long dead, 
that one.” 

He asked for another whisky and another beer. 
He reached to his coat and pulled a copy of the 
paper from the pocket. 

“This is a terrible paper,” he said. “I don’t 
know what I’m doing, setting type for such a lousy 
sheet. Must be I need the money.” He unfolded 
the Trader. “I set your piece on the bus accident,” 
he said. “Its no good. You buried the lead. 
You’ve got the lead in the third paragraph. I set 
His Nibs’s editorial, too. He writes like an idiot. 
He writes like with a pointy stick. Whoever told 
that ape he was a publisher?” 

“Not so loud,” I said. “Don’t you see him over 
there in the corner?” | 

The old man peered across the room, “Yeah, I 
see him now,” he said. ‘‘He sees me, too.” He 
nodded and smiled. “Evening, ape,” he said. 

“You’re lucky he’s not a lip reader,” I said. 

“No, Sonny,” the old man said. ‘‘He’s lucky 
he’s not a lip reader. This way, he doesn’t know 
that I’m wise to him and that he’s an ape. You 
didn’t answer my question. Who told him he was 
a publisher?” | 

“It was a unilateral decision,’ I said. “He 
made a lot of money in real estate, so he bought 
the paper and now he’s a publisher.” 

“I see,” Dolan said. “I knew a few like that, 
here and there. I won a hundred dollars from one 
of them, long ago. Nebraska somewhere. I can’t 
remember the name of the paper any more.” 

“A bet?” I asked. 

“Thats right,’ Dolan said. “I had a little 
dispute with another fella in the shop. We had a 
little discussion, and in the course of it I. told him 
he was a lousy linotype operator. I told him he 
was a disgrace to the trade. I told him I could 
hand-set more type than he could set on the 
machine. This publisher happened by — he went 
as editor of the thing, too — and he horned in. 
He bet me two weeks’ pay I couldn’t do it.” 

“Well, how could you?” I asked. 

“Because they were both pretty thick,” Dolan - 
said. “I took the bet and we started right off. It 
was quitting time. The joker on the machine sat 
there for eight hours and he set I don’t know how 
many galleys. By morning he was so far ahead of 
me it was ridiculous. So he quit and went home. 
I just stood there in front of the case and set type. 
I set type all that night and I set type all the next 


day and half the night. I wish I could remember 
how many galleys I set. I set as many as he had, 
and a couple of sticks more,.and then I went home 
and went to bed. Man paid off like a little gentle- 
man, too. You see, there was no time limit on 
the bet. Neither of ’em had figured Pd stand 
there and set type for two nights and a day. Just 
never occurred to ’’em.” He took a sip of whisky. 
“Some people are printers and some people are 
something else,” he said. “Me, Pm a printer.” 

Johansson had been wrong about the old man. 
He was no bottle baby, but he did drink a lot. 
He’d come to work with his eyes half closed, the 
thin white bones of his old skull bulging with 
Katzenjammer, but he never missed a day. The 
Maine winter wasn’t kind to him, and most of the 
time he had a deep cough, but he set type. for 
eight hours a day nevertheless. 

He never got any mail, never wrote letters. He 
lived a regular life, dividing his time neatly. 
When he left the shop he’d go to the Greek’s for 


supper, then to the public library to pick up a | 


couple of books — Zane Grey, Jack London, 
Alexandre Dumas. He’d sit in his room at the Y 
and read, smoking cigarettes incessantly, lighting 
one from another, stubbing them out on a shirt 
cardboard so as not to have to take his eyes from 
the page to find the ash tray. At nine or nine 
thirty he’d go down the street to The Shamrock 
and at midnight he’d be in bed. Saturday nights 
he’d go to Trossi’s for dinner — all-cream oyster 
stew — and he’d tell the waitress that if she 
played her cards right, she could have a date with 
him. Sunday he read all day long. Monday 


morning at eight he’d swagger into the shop, his: 


hat tipped over one eye. 

“I like this hick town,” he told Johansson one 
morning. “I might stick around here awhile.” 

“You’re kidding,” Johansson said. 

“No,” Dolan said. “A man has to light some- 
where, sometime.” 

“The old geezer must be feeling his age,” 
Johansson told Murphy. “And of course he’s flat 
busted. That figures.” 

“He can stick around as long as he wants to, » 
Murphy said. “He’s a good operator.” 

Unlike many compositors, Dolan consciously 
read everything he set. He called me over one 
day when I was downstairs. 

“Sonny,” he said, “Pve got His Nibs’s editorial 
here and it won’t read. Here, read that para- 
graph and tell me what it means.’ 

I took the dirty, creased copy paper and read 
the paragraph. 

“He must have left a sentence out,” I said. 

“Just take it up to him and have him fix it,” 
Dolan said. 

Hayward himself brought the corrected copy 
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downstairs. He handed it to Dolan. 
like this better,” he said jovially. 

“Pm not going to like it at all,” the old man 
said. “Its a poor piece of writing. But anyway, 
now I can set it in type for you, since that’s what 
you want to do with it.” He folded the copy and 
let the holder slap down on it. His hands dropped 
to the keyboard and the bright brass matrices 
began to spill. 

Murphy saved his job for him that time. ‘“‘You’d 
just better watch it from now on,” he said. 

“I should watch?” Dolan said. “What should 
I watch for?” 

Pop Dolan set type for the Trader for two months 
and five days after that. Hed have stayed on 
longer, Pm sure, if Hayward hadn’t had an after- 
thought one day. He’d written a page-one appeal 
for funds for the Red Cross, and afterward he 
decided that he ought to put his name on it, so 
that the readers would know who’d written it. 
He could have sent someone, but he didn’t often 
have a legitimate excuse to go downstairs. He 
poked around in the copy box, and then he went 
and looked over young Bristow’s shoulder. He 
didn’t have it. Dolan had it. 

“I think Pl put a by-line on that editorial,” 
Hayward said. 

The old man looked up at him. 
said. “Just give me the copy.” 

“What do you mean, give you the copy?” 

. “Write your name out for me,” the old man 
told him. 

“Don’t you know how to spell my name?” 

“Sure,” the old man said. 

“Then set it up,” Hayward said. 

“Pm a printer, Mr. Hayward,” the old man 
said. “I’m no gahdamned stenographer. Stenog- 
raphers take dictation. Printers set type from 
copy. You want me to set your name in type, 
give me the copy.” 

Hayward stared at him. “You old rummy,” he 
said. “You smelly old bum, get out of here. 
You’re damned well fired. Get your pay and get 
out of here!”’ . 

The old man stood up and hit him. It wasn’t 
much of a punch and it didn’t even move Hay- 
ward. He just stood there with his mouth open 
and watched the old man shut down the machine 
and put his coat on. 

I heard about it that night in the Greek’s. 
Johannsson told me. “You ever find out his 
square first name?” he said. 

“No,” I said. 

“Like I told you when he first showed up,” 
Johansson said. “A real tramp. Them bums 
never could hold a job. I knew a lot of ’em. That 
guy never held a job for six months ‘in his life, win 
a bet from me.” - 
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We came to visit the cow For My Brother, 1925-1957 
Dying of the fever, 

Towle said it was already 

Shoveled under, in a secret 

Burial place in the woods. 
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We found a cow skull once; we thought it was 

From one of the asses in the Bible, for the sun 

Shone into the holes through which it had seen 
Earth as an endless belt carrying gravel, had heard 
Its truculence cursed, had learned how sweat 

Stinks, and had brayed — shone into the holes 

With solemn and majestic light; as if some 

Skull somewhere could be Baalbek or the Parthenon. 


That night passing Towle’s barn 

We saw lights. Towle had lassoed a calf 

By its hind legs, and he tugged against the grip 
Of the darkness. The cow stood chewing millet. 
Derry and I took hold, too, and hauled. 

It was sopping with darkness when it came free. 
It was a bull calf. The cow mopped-it awhile, 
And we walked. around it with a lantern, 
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And it was sunburned, somehow, and beautiful. 

It took a dug as the first business 

And sneezed and drank at the milk of light. 

When we got it balanced on its legs, it went wobbling 

Toward the night. Walking home in darkness o 
We saw the July moon looking on Freedom, New Hampshire, 
We smelled the- fall in the air, it was the summer, 

We thought, Oh, this is but the summer! 


Once I saw the moon 

Drift into the sky like a bright 
Pregnancy pared 

From a goddess who thought 


‘To be beautiful she must keep slender — 


Cut loose, and drifting up there 
To happen by itself — 
And waning, in lost labor; 


As we lost our labor 

‘Too — afternoons 

When we sat on the gate 

By the pasture, under the ledge, 
Buzzing and skirling on toilet- 
papered combs tunes 

To the rumble-seated cars 


‘Taking the Ossipee road 


On Sundays; for 

Though dusk would come upon us 
Where we sat, and though we had 
Skirled out our hearts in the music, 
Yet the dandruffed 

Harps we skirled it on 

Had done not much better than 
Flies, which buzzed, when quick 


We trapped them in our hands, 
Which ‘went silent when we 


Crushed them, which we bore 


Downhill to the meadow lark’s 
Nest full of throats 

Which Derry charmed and combed 
With an Arabian air, while I 
Chucked crushed flies into 
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Innards I could not see, 

For the night had fallen ` 

And the crickets shrilled on all sides 
In waves, as if the grass leaves 
Shrieked by hillsides 

As they grew, and the stars 

Made small flashes in the sky, 

Like mica flashing in rocks 


On the chokecherried ledge 

Where bees I stepped on once 
Hit us from behind like a shotgun, 
And where we could see 
Windowpanes in Freedom flash 
And Loon Lake and Winnipesaukee 
Flash in the sun 

And the blue world flashing. 


The fingerprints of our eyeballs would zigzag 
On the sky; the clouds that came drifting up ` 
Our fingernails would drift into the thin air. 
In bed at ‘night there was music if you listened, 
Of an old surf breaking far away in the blood. 


Kids who come by chance on grass green for a man 
Can guess cow, dung, man, anything they want, 

To them it is the same. To us who knew him as he was 
_ After the beginning and before the end, it is green 

For a name called out of the confusions of the earth — 


Winnipesaukee coined like a moon, a bull calf 

Dragged from the darkness where it breaks up again, 
Larks which long since have crashed for good in the grass 
To which we fed the flies, buzzing ourselves like flies, 
While the crickets shrilled beyond us, in July... . 


. The mind may sort it out and give it names — 

When a man dies he dies trying to say without slurring 

The abruptly decaying sounds. It is true 

That only flesh dies, and spirit flowers without stop 

For men, cows, dung, for all dead things; and it is good, yes — 


But an incarnation is in particular flesh 

And the dust that is swirled into a shape 

And crumbles and is swirled again had but one shape 
That was this man. When he is dead the grass 
Heals. what he suffered, but he remains dead, 

And the few who loved him know this until they die. 
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OR THE GOD KING 


“Covering the Tibetan crisis at the time of the Dalai Lama’s flight,” says DonaLp S. Connery, “was a dismay- 


ing experience for anyone who takes reporting seriously. Yet one does feel a small stab of admiration for the 


talents of those newsmen who seem sure thai most of the people want to be fooled most of the time.” Mr. Connery, a 


graduate of Harvard, is one of five American correspondents regularly based in India and for the past two years 


has been the TIME-LIFE bureau chief in New Delhi. 


| a abhor a vacuum, especially on their 
own front pages. Last March, when the Lamaist 
Buddhists of Tibet rose in revolt against their Red 
Chinese overlords, there were just enough bare 
facts available to make headlines around the 
world. Then came scanty reports that the God 
King, the Dalai Lama, had fled Potala Palace and 
disappeared “into the vast frozen folds of the 
Himalayas. After that a great shroud of silence 
fell over the Roof of the World. 

The only regular news to trickle out of Tibet 
was a sketchy radio report from the Indian con- 
sulate in Lhasa to the Indian political agent in the 
tiny buffer state of Sikkim. And by the time that 
news, which was only what the Indian consul 
could see from his window, was leaked to the 
press, the trickle had become a drip. 

With their readers now primed for further de- 
tails on the flight and pursuit of the youthful 
Living Buddha, despairing editors dispatched 
their correspondents to the frontiers of Tibet and 
sat back and waited for the news — any news. 
One way or another, the vacuum would have to 
be filled. The newsmen swarmed into India, the 


Himalayan curtain. Even for correspondents 
already stationed on the subcontinent, it turned 
out to be an extremely frustrating assignment. 

It was a three-act drama played on three dis- 
tinct stages, all in India. Act One was in Kalim- 
pong, an exotic hill town at the northernmost knob 
of West Bengal. Kalimpong, though founded by 
missionaries, has long been the principal trading 
town for goods passing between India and Tibet. 
Trade has gotten sluggish in recent years, but until 
the Lhasa uprising tall, shaggy Tibetan muleteers 
continued to deliver wool and yak tails for the 
Santa Claus beards and automobile upholstery of 
the world. 

Act Two was in Shillong, another handsome 
hill town, which looks more like a summer resort 


_than the capital of Assam. From Shillong, Indian 


best place to up periscope at the edge of the- 
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administrators send out their agents to pacify 
and enlighten the tribal peoples of the wild and 
rugged Northeast Frontier Agency (NEFA). : 

Act Three was in Tezpur, a sleepy little tea- 
planting town in Assam close to the NEFA border, 
the closest that journalists could get to the point 
where the Dalai Lama would emerge from the 
restricted tribal country. ` 


The Atlantic Monthly 


When the correspondents surged into Kalim- 
pong they were dashed like so many beetles 
against a blank wall. There just wasn’t much 
news. Undaunted, the press pounded out copy 
with battle-front fervor and swamped Kalim- 
pong’s primitive little Morse-key telegraph office. 
Their reports of the number killed in the Tibetan 
uprising ranged from 2000 to 10,000 and more. 
But they were outdone by an agency man operat- 
ing out of New Delhi. He shot ahead of the field 
with a report of 100,000 killed, which is about 
double Lhasa’s population. 

Although no one knew exactly where the Dalai 
Lama was, or what he was doing, one story said 
he was seriously ill. Another said he was in the 
best of health and smiling bravely through the or- 


deal. One day he was reported to have fallen - 


off his horse. But the Reuters man knocked this 
down by quoting well-informed sources that His 
Holiness is a good rider and “‘there is no possi- 
bility of his falling off a horse.” 

In the Himalayan Hotel, a delightful chalet 
with a pair of painted fish over the front door, the 
correspondents crowded each night around the all- 
wave radio. Their dispatches, when somberly 
broadcast in the Oxford accents of All-India Radio 
or the measured tones of BBC half a globe away, 
took on a reassuring authenticity. Meantime, the 
hotel telephone would ring urgently with calls 
from London publications too poor to have a 
man on the scene. A women’s magazine wanted 
the hotel proprietress to yell out an eyewitness 
account of anti-Chinese demonstrations suppos- 
edly going on at that moment in the streets of 
Kalimpong. The Dazly Sketch wanted the Scottish 
headmaster of a missionary school to describe the 
“burning monasteries” which they knew he could 
see on just the other side of the mountains. 

By this time Kalimpong had become interna- 
tionally infamous. The Chinese insisted that it 
was the command center of the Tibetan revolt. 
While denying this at a press conference, Prime 
Minister Nehru took the opportunity to describe 
quiet little Kalimpong as ‘“‘a nest of international 
spies.” 


| eee just as life for the press was be- 
coming unbearable in Kalimpong, the Chinese 
announced that the Dalai Lama had crossed into 
India’s northeast frontier. This was news to 
India. By the time Nehru had checked it out and 
rather abashedly confirmed it, the press corps 
had turned up in Shillong, like a fast runner 
going into second base standing up. 

There was no news there either, although the 
chief administrator of the NEFA tribals eventually 
got little tidbits of information from his border 
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patrols and passed them on at a daily press con- 
ference. 

I remember one of those sessions well. After 
the tidbits were served the reporters went through 
the usual exercise in brainstorming to see if there 
could be any joint agreement about what mighi 
be happening back in the hills. After all, it looked 
as if it might be two weeks before the Dalai Lama 
could trek out to civilization. We only knew that 
he had reached a large Buddhist monastery at a 
place called Towang. Finally, a bleak silence fell 
over the conference. Then one correspondent 
halfheartedly remarked to no one in particular, “I 
wonder what they’re having to eat in that monas- 
tery.” Eager to cooperate, the Indian spokesman, 
who had recently made an inspection tour in the 
area of the Dalai Lama’s march, softly guessed 
that the monks were serving the God King a local 
delicacy called a momo. 

“A what?” the press shouted, suddenly awake. 
“A momo,” he repeated. “For God’s sake, man,” 
a reporter gasped, “whats that?” Vaguely 
alarmed at the -reaction to his small disclosure, 
the spokesman cleared his throat and replied, 
“Well, Pd say it was a steamed mincemeat patty 
rather like a dumpling.” 

“Like a dumpling!” repeated an overjoyed Eng- 
lish by-liner, thinking of his millions of readers 
at that moment turning from baked kidneys to 
dumplings. There was an electrifying scraping of 
chairs, a mumbled chorus of thank yous, and the 
reporters made for the taxis. They gunned away 
on a frantic downhill race to the telegraph office. 
The international cables hummed that night. 

Otherwise, events conspired to keep the journal- 
ists and hard news as far apart as possible. One 
day a carload of correspondents drove off to the 
normally soggy town of Cherrapunji, famed as the 
world’s wettest place, to see the rain. The CBS 
correspondent took along his tape recorder to 
catch the drumming of walnut-sized raindrops on 
the tin roofs. But, as they might have expected, 
the sun shone mockingly. | 

Editors were getting desperate. In Shillong’s 
rambling Pinewood Hotel, one correspondent of a 
popular British paper ran to the single telephone 
four or five times a day to answer calls from Lon- 
don demanding his latest copy. His task was com- 
pounded by the need to spell out, at the top of 
his voice, the almost impossible spellings of the 
almost ‘maginary Tibetans he was reporting 
about. /.fter one session at the phone he staggered 
to the bar muttering, ‘‘ Fiction is what they want. 
Pure fiction. Well, by God, fiction is what they’re 
going to get!” . 

He avowed that he brought to that task no little 
experience. His paper had once asked him, while 
he was sitting in a New Delhi bungalow, to knock 


out an immediate eyewitness account of the just- 
reported death of a British mountaineer. Poor 
chap had tumbled into oblivion a thousand miles 
away from Delhi. What to do? “I fortified myself 
with a drink and then pulled out all stops. It was 
a beautiful story, if I say so myself. I described 
the yawning chasms, the steel-blue glaciers, and 
the tragedy enacted under an indigo sky. I had 
the survivors tearfully singing Abide with Me. Oh, 
they loved the story back in London. Except 
for one small complaint. I had killed off the 
wrong man.” 

Inspired by this recollection, the press fell to: 
A London Express man reported that the Dalai 
Lama had arrived at Towang monastery at nine 
p.m. “under a brilliant starlit sky” (he actually 
arrived the next day at high noon). A Daily Mail 
man revealed that he was met by “monks in their 
bright yellow robes” (Lamaist monks wear red 
robes) and that villagers milling around the 
monastery were “‘staring starry-eyed at the young 
Dalai Lama” and shouting, “ Hail, Dalai Lama, 
thrice blessed be the Holy One.” His Holiness, 
it was reported, was shooting his own color and 
black-and-white pictures with a solid-gold Leica. 

Just as imaginations were flagging, someone 
found a book about NEFA describing in immense 
detail the native life in Kameng Province, where 
the Dalai Lama was traveling. From then on, the 
stories bristled with descriptions of the way the 
God King was greeted at every village by the 
blowing of trumpets and the lighting of aromatic 
leaves to purify the atmosphere. 

Meantime, the men were being separated from 
the boys. Not content with cribbing from books, 
a group of British special correspondents, normal 
rivalry put aside for the moment, had arranged 
for the hire of a private plane to fly them over 
NEFA to see if they could spot the Dalai Lama. 
The high-powered group included the Daily Mails 
far-traveling Noel Barber, fresh from Nyasaland 
and the tennis courts of Kalimpong, where he had 
unearthed a magnificent story about thirty Tibe- 
tan guerrillas who supposedly had saved the Dalai 
Lama’s life by a suicide pact. The heroes had 
marched off in an opposite direction from Lhasa, 
decoying the Chinese into believing they formed 
the Dalai Lama’s party. “Almost to a man, I 
am. told,” wrote Barber, “the suicide squad were 
wiped out in a terrific battle astride the 15,000- 
foot Himalayan pass.” 

When Barber and company arrived at the air- 
strip in Assam to load into the chartered plane, 


he revealed that he had already written the story ~ 


of the flight and cabled it off. For Barber’s com- 
petitors, this was distressing news. His scoop, 
however imaginary, automatically made useless 
any observations they might have after aerial 
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views of the Dalai Lama. But they were pro- 
foundly comforted when told by the charter pilot 
that they could not take off after all. The Indian 
government had just threatened to remove the 
license of any pilot who flew over NEFA. 

Still, Barber had a terrific story. The Daily Mail 
splashed it big on the front page: “Noel Barber 
Flies at the ‘End of the Line’ as Dalai Lama 
Prepares for Next Lap to Freedom.” 

A particularly inventive tale was offered by a 
reputable-looking Indian businessman. He con- 
fided to two British and one American reporter 
that his insurance company had insured Nor- 
bulingka, the summer palace of the Dalai Lama, 
for 500,000 pounds. Inasmuch as the palace was 
reported to have been damaged in the Lhasa 
shooting, the company was prepared to hand over 
that amount to His Holiness when he appeared in 
India. The newsmen rushed off to file the story. 

Later on, in the Shillong Club, this same gentle- 
man took one of the British correspondents off into 
the darkness of a billiards room and whispered 
that he knew a man who had some exclusive 
pictures of the Dalai Lama’s cavalcade marching 
out of Tibet. They had been taken from a plane 
at twenty-five feet and were stunning shots of the 
historic flight. The reporter cabled his newspaper. 
London gave him a go-ahead to offer as much as 
20,000 pounds. The Indian insurance man 
sneered at the offer and said the Chinese would 
pay more to have the pictures destroyed. He 
finally agreed on the price but said the photos 
could only be turned over in Tezpur, not in 
Shillong. More international cables and a long 
taxi ride to Tezpur. 

A rendezvous was arranged, to meet the owner 
of the photos. He never showed up. Instead, the 
insurance man appeared once again, claiming that 
Assam had got too hot for the man with the pic- 
tures. He had flown off to Delhi and would be 
flying to Singapore in the morning to avoid arrest. 
But, said the Indian, the man could be found at 
10:15 that night sitting at a table in the Tavern 
restaurant of the Imperial Hotel in New Delhi, 
wearing a brown suit with green tie, pictures in 
pocket. More international cables. Another re- 
porter for the same paper was assigned to make the 
date at the Imperial. Next morning the anxious 
group in Tezpur got a clipped cable from Lon- 
don: no man with brown suit, green tie. By that 
time the mysterious Indian insurance man had 
disappeared. He was never seen again. 


le Dalai Lama moved out of the monastery ` 
and slogged on through NEFA. Then came ru- 
mors that the Indian government might pull a 
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fast one and somehow airlift him out of the hills 
to a field near Tezpur and fly him to Delhi., Al- 
though the piny coolness of Shillong was clearly 
preferable to the steamy plains, the press corps 
dutifully streamed downhill and across the broad 
Brahmaputra. By this time, however, the corps 
was more of an army. It eventually numbered 
ninety-five. Reserves were flying in daily from 
points as distant as Hong Kong and Paris. The 
Daily Express, which finally had four men on the 
scene, ordered its aviation editor off a round-the- 
world BOAC junket in Calcutta and put him on 
the story. A Caribbean newspaperman who hap- 
pened to be legging it through Asia at that time 
got himself assigned to the Dalai Lama by NBC. 


The Daily Mail shipped in Heinrich Harrer, the. 


Austrian adventurer and author of Seven Years in 
Tibet. As the only man around who not only 
knew where Tibet was but could speak the lan- 
guage, Harrer soon became the press corps’s 
adopted oracle. 

The early arrivals in Tezpur soon sewed up all 
the decent beds and every taxi in town. When 
the few pads at the so-called Paradise Hotel were 
exhausted, the press invaded the local clubhouses, 
the Catholic Mission, and the front porches of tea- 
planters’ homes. The kindly Minnesota couple at 
the Baptist Christian Mission Hospital agreed to 
take in a pair of stranded reporters. Within a 
week’s time they were bedding down a dozen 
journalists, including three Life photographers and 
myself, feeding them enormous meals three times 


a day, and even turning over their station wagon, 


for emergency duty. 
So many foreign reporters were on the scene 
that the Indian newsmen, for want of other ma- 


terial, began covering them. “Greatest Manhunt 


Ever,” headlined the Statesman of Calcutta. “The 
maddest competition in journalistic history,” said 
the Times of India, without undue exaggeration. 
One newspaper reported that “more cash was 
seen in the wallets of the ace journalists than in the 
belly bands of fictitious maharajas.” It was true 
enough. One U.S. correspondent had flown to 
India from Rome with a check for $10,000 to 
buy the Dalai Lama’s exclusive story and pic- 
tures. (No sale.) 

As the final week wore on, Tezpur’s dinky air- 
port became a nest for chartered planes expen- 
sively engaged to help get out photographs fast. 
With all Tezpur taxis engaged full time at equally 
fabulous rates, late-arriving journalists had to call 


in hired cars from as far afield as Gauhati and. 
Shillong. One reporter priced an elephant. Al- 


though theoretically there was nothing to do but 
wait, no newsmen were ever so busy. There were 
telegrams to be sent off to Nehru-requesting that 


he dispatch a responsible government official to 
bring order out of the chaos. Once this gentleman 
arrived and began making lists of names, there 
were committees to organize, buses to hire, red 
tape to cut, and babuism (Indian clerk mentality) to 
smash. Never being quite sure what the govern- 
ment intended to do, and what the opposition 
was up to, the press in caravans of taxis roared 
along the muddy jungle road to the NEFA border 
every day. 

Then one day, as time drew close for the appear- 
ance of the Living Buddha, the Indian authorities 
sealed off the road to the NEFA border. The daily 
weight of the reportorial taxis, it was claimed, was 
weakening the delicate little bridges which the 
Dalai Lama would have to pass over to reach 
Tezpur. No unauthorized vehicles were permitted, 
the new regulations insisted, so an enterprising 


' correspondent drove up to the guard post one day 
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to inquire about the precise wording of the order. 
What, he asked, is the definition of “‘ vehicles’? 

“Vehicles,” he was told, meant just that: auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses, motorcycles, scooters, rick- 
shas, bullock carts, roller skates — anything 
with wheels. Next morning the reporter appeared | 
on a horse, waved gaily to the round-eyed guards 
as he galloped by, and made it to the border. 

But after all the chasing in circles, the great 
day itself was almost an ‘anticlimax. Fifty picked 
newsmen arose at 2:30 in the black of an April 
morning and squeezed into two rickety buses like 
so many camera-bearing, Olivetti-toting sardines. 
The buses lurched to a border post called Foothill. 
There we waited for the army trucks sent into the 
hills to bring out the Tibetans. Hours later came 
a rumble of engines. Soon a Willys station wagon 
splashed down Foothill’s main drag and dis- 
gorged a flock of Tibetan nobility. Out stepped a 
smooth-cheeked young man with crew cut, orange- 
rimmed glasses, simple russet gown, beatific smile, 
and the snifHes. As reporters crowded closer and 
photographers leaped about like startled gazelles, 
the Living Buddha, who did indeed transmit a 
radiance of goodness, stepped slowly and gracefully 
along a pathway of thirty-five green tarpaulin 
ground sheets. One American radio reporter, 
who had spent days practicing a few key sentences 
in Tibetan, thrust his microphone under the God 
King’s nose and asked a question. The Dalai 
Lama gave him a good-natured smile, then moved 
on into the shelter of an officer’s house for tea and 
toast. 

That was it. Though a full day lay ahead, in- 
cluding the issuing of the Dalai Lama’s statement 
denouncing the Chinese aggression and a public 
meeting in Tezpur, the pigs moment had come and 
gone. 
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W: HEAR on all sides that 1960 will be a year of 
fateful decision, perhaps a critical turning point in 
American history. I disagree. If we take a hard 
look at the way our politics actually works, we 
will see that the main political battle of 1960 has 
already been decided: liberals will win the presi- 
dential contest and conservatives will win the 
congressional contests. The election is more likely 


to produce a stalemate over policy than a mean-. 


ingful decision as to the future course of American 
politics. 

How can this be? Surely we are about to see, 
beginning in New Hampshire this month, a string 
of presidential primaries that will throw light on 
the voting strength of candidates, at least on the 
Democratic side. Surely the party conventions 
will choose their standard bearers in July, and the 
voters will decide between them in November. 
Will these not be crucial verdicts? Why the 
answer must be “No” will be evident from a close 
scrutiny of the way our two parties operate. 

We can understand our party system best if we 
see each major party divided into presidential and 
congressional wings that are virtually separate 
parties in themselves. They are separate parties 
in that each has its own ideology, organization, and 
leadership. In political outlook, the congressional 
Republican Party slants sharply to the right, and 
the congressional Democrats lean almost as far in 
that direction. The congressional Republicans are 
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the party of the late Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
today’s Senate and House minority leaders, Everett 
Dirksen and Charles Halleck. This party operates 
through the congressional Republican chieftains, 
the Republican campaign committees in both 
chambers, and through the congressional com- 
mittee system, with its rule of seniority. Across the 
aisles, the congressional Democrats, headed by 
such men as Lyndon Johnson, Harry Byrd, John 
McClellan, and Sam Rayburn, operate ideologi- 
cally somewhat closer to the center. They too 
have their apparatus of committees and pro- 
cedures bolstering their power on Capitol Hill. 

The two presidential parties operate through 
very different institutions: the Democratic and 
Republican national committees, the national 
conventions, and the political organizations under 
them. Whichever party wins the presidency wins 
also the vast political power and machinery of the 
White House. Both parties have their heroes of 
old and leaders of today: Willkie, Eisenhower, and 
Nixon; and Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. But 
the main difference between the presidential and 
congressional parties 1s over policy; both presi- 
dential parties are more liberal and international- 
ist than both congressional parties. 

We will not have a. clear-cut decision over 
policy this fall because we do not have a clear-cut 
contest between a liberal party and a conservative 
party. Instead, we have one arena where con- 
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servatives will battle one another and a wholly 
separate arena where liberal will take on liberal. 
The elections ‘of 1960 will simply decide what 
kind of liberals will run the White House and 
what kind of conservatives will run Congress. It 
is these divisions within the two major parties 
that produce the stalemate between them. 

We will soon witness, amid considerable fan- 
fare, the beginning of an eight-month struggle 
between the two presidential parties. The battle 
between the two congressional parties, as we shall 
see in a moment, is something very different. 

Only the boldest soothsayer would try to pre- 
dict the outcome next November of the battle 
between the two presidential parties. But we can 
predict the nature of the battle; indeed, the nature 
of the battle has already been largely determined. 
As I contended in last month’s Atlantic, more than 
ever before in American history, the two presi- 
dential rivals will compete to present the more 
liberal and internationalist image; they will be 
competing, that is, to commit the federal govern- 
ment under their leadership to taking up the 
heavy tasks forced on it by Soviet competition 
abroad and by years of drift at home. Too, each 
candidate will be campaigning on the basis of the 
most liberal platform ever adopted by his party. 
The substance of these platforms has already been 
spelled out in the Republicans’ ‘Decisions for a 
Better America,” issued last fall, and in the state- 
ments of the Democratic Advisory Council. 

In a sense, every presidental contest turns more 
than the last one on issues of liberalism, if only 
because of the steady flow of voters into urban 
areas, and hence the ever-increasing need for 
expanded government. The impetus toward lib- 
eral emphasis in presidential contests is also in- 
tensified by the mechanics of the electoral college. 
We hear much about congressional districts being 
gerrymandered to overrepresent conservatives — 
which they are, of course; sometimes we forget 
that our presidential electoral system is gerry- 
mandered in the opposite direction, toward lib- 
eralism. For, under that system, with its winner- 
take-all device, each candidate fights desperately 
for the large urban states, where the balance of 
power is supposedly held by organized blocs — 
labor, Negroes, and so forth — who tend to vote 
liberal. 


But this year, the pressure on the presidential’ 


candidates to “talk liberal’? and ‘promise lib- 
erally” will stem from more than narrowly 
political motives. It will stem from a conviction 
on the part of both nominees, and millions of 
voters, that the United States has fallen behind 
dangerously in its military power and in its public 
services, that the federal government has failed to 
grapple with key problems such as disabling labor 
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disputes, farm surpluses, and civil rights in the 
South, that the relentless competition of the 
Communists demands intensive and sustained 
action by the federal government, that, in short, 
the drift of the last decade must end. More than 
ever before, the presidential candidates will be 
compelled to speak concretely and candidly about 
school desegregation, the: missile gap, foreign 
economic policy, housing, minimum wages, labor 
policy, desegregation, medical care, slums, trans- 
portation policy, fiscal questions, the creaking 
procedures of our national government. 

We will see, of course, the usual distractions — 
the blarney and double talk, the Hollywood 
extravaganzas, the smoke screens and evasions. 
But despite all this there will be an unusual 
seriousness of purpose as the restiveness and hopes 
of the voters come to a head in millions of little 
private decisions about the-capacity of the presi- 
dential rivals to make tough decisions, to plan 
ahead, to command. Each candidate, in turn, 
will sense that Americans want from the White 
House hard leadership that will promise to exact 
sacrifices from them for the perilous journey 
through the 1960s. For without hard leadership 
it will be impossible to accomplish the vital task 
of building up the public services of the nation. 

The real question facing us, then, is not so much 
who will win next fall’s presidential election — a 
liberal will win it — but what the winner will do 
about his liberal commitments once he enters the 
White House. And what he will do, what he can 
do, will turn largely on the outcome of that other 
battle between the congressional Democrats and 
the congressional Republicans. And the outcome 
of this battle too can be clearly foreseen. 


‘Le nature of the congressional contests will 
contrast sharply with that of the presidential. 
While the national spotlight for the next eight 
months searches out every word and act of the 
presidential aspirants, the congressional contests 
will be decided in obscure skirmishes outside the 
focus of national attention, largely on the basis of 
regional issues, often between politicians trying to 
duck the burning national questions. Local inter- 
ests, little favors, agreeable personalities, special 
access to funds will largely determine the outcome 
of most contests for United States representative 
and many contests for the Senate. 

Why will conservatives win control of Congress 
no matter how these local races turn out? One 
reason, of course, is that Congress overrepresents 
rural and conservative voters because of gerry- 
mandering. Another is that most leaders of the 
congressional parties — notably the committee 
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chiefs in House and Senate —- are sure to hold 
their seats no matter what happens in national 
politics, for they represent one-party areas, as in 


the South and in rural sectors of the North and - 


West, where there is no real competition from the 
opposition party and precious little within the 
dominant party. And even if any of these leaders 


did lose, their places in Congress would be taken’ 


in most cases by equally conservative men who 
had sat their way up the seniority ladder. 

Conservatives will win Congress next fall also 
because of the coalition system in House and 
Senate. No matter which party gains majorities 
on Capitol Hill, power gravitates toward the Old 
Guard leaders in each party, who get along better, 
ideologically at least, with their counterparts 
across the aisle than they do with the liberals in 
their own party. No matter which party wins the 
presidency this fall, the new President will have to 
negotiate with — which means making conces- 
sions to — the men who run the committees. He 
will get more help from the elected congressional 
party leaders, like Lyndon Johnson and Everett 
Dirksen, but they too will be fettered by the sys- 
tem, for the price of their leadership on the Hill 
is getting along with the conservatives. 

On the day the Senate convened last year, an 
episode illuminated in one flash the inner proc- 
esses of our four-party politics. Two powerful 
men, both of them candidates for President, con- 
fronted each other: Vice President Nixon, sitting 
tensely behind the Senate rostrum, and Majority 
Leader Johnson, standing casually in the well of 
the Senate. The immediate question was a pro- 
cedural one, but the real issue was the Senate’s 
filibuster rule and, beyond that, the burning ques- 
tion of civil rights. 


Nixon was not his usual masterful self. He 


squirmed in his chair, conferred anxiously with the 
parliamentarian, stumbled in his speech, got flus- 
tered, made a parliamentary error, and was forced 
by Johnson to admit it. Nor was Johnson ever 
more happily cock of the walk. Wagging his fin- 
ger at Nixon, he lectured him on his parliamentary 
rulings, held the floor despite Nixon’s attempt to 
recognize another senator, and made the vice 
president look like a schoolboy who had failed to 
do his homework. In the end, the majority leader 
routed not only Nixon but the liberal bloc of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans who were trying to lib- 
eralize the filibuster rule. 

It seemed to be a complete victory for the Texas 
Democrat. But was it? Certainly Johnson was 
playing brilliant congressional politics; he showed 
his mastery not only of Senate procedure but also 
of his party’s liberal wing, that had supposedly 
just won a decisive victory in the 1958 elections. 
But Nixon was playing far better presidential 
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politics. When the episode was over, he was the 
one man in the whole confused affair, aside from 
a handful of hberals, who had established a sharp 
pro-civil-rights image. He had done this by ruling 
forthrightly that at the opening of a new session 
the Senate could change its rules to deal with fili- 
busters — an opinion anathema to senatorial 
conservatives. 


Cree Nixon ‘understands the cardinal fact 
that Senate leaders finish last in presidential con- 
ventions. The picture of the new Nixon that he 
has projected in recent years can best be under- 
stood as a conscious effort to free himself of the 
deadly embrace of conservative Republicans in 
the Senate. He has, in short, put himself at the 
head of the presidential Republican Party. Once 
upon a time, it may be remembered, he was the 
darling of the congressional Republicans. After 
the defeat. of Senator Taft by the presidential 
Republicans backing Eisenhower in 1952, Nixon 
was chosen to balance the. Eisenhower ticket with 
ballast from the legislative party, just as Senator 
Bricker had been chosen for this. purpose when 
Dewey won the nomination eight years before. 
Fully aware that congressional leaders win only 
vice-presidential nominations, Nixon has moved 
decisively into the presidential party, and in doing 
so he has left a vacuum in the leadership of the 
congressional party. 

That vacuum is significant. For a curious and 
little-noticed thing has happened to the congres- 
sional Republican Party: for the first time in 
decades it is approaching an open presidential 
convention without a candidate in the Bob Taft 
tradition of limited government at home and lim- 
ited commitments abroad. Arthur Vandenberg 
in 1936, Taft himself in 1940, Bricker in 1944, 
Taft again in 1948 and 1952 led and symbolized 
that tradition. Where is the Taft of 1960? Joe 
Martin is too old, Charles Halleck and Everett 
Dirksen lack stature, and Nixon has deserted the 
cause. 

In deserting the congressional Republicans, 
Nixon has also confounded Nelson Rockefeller. 
A year ago the New York governor was in a superb 
position to conduct the classic operation of ambi- 
tious presidential Republicans; having won an 
important governorship, he could build a reputa- 
tion as a forceful executive, forge into the leader- 
ship of the presidential Republicans, and capture 
the presidential nomination. In recent times Al- 
fred Landon and Dewey took this path to the 
nomination. Rockefeller made the first steps 
brilliantly, only to find his path to supremacy in 
the presidential party blocked by the fast-moving 
vice president, who was staking out his own claim 
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- to modern Republicanism. Much has been made 
of the fact that Nixon had won the support of state 
leaders in his party, but his espousal of liberal 
_ Republicanism was. just as important in forcing 

Rockefeller to quit. Rockefeller found that he 
could not establish the sharply contrasting image 
to Nixon that Eisenhower had done to Taft in 1952. 

Is the Taft party collapsing? Not at all; it is 
simply going into its normal temporary eclipse 
while the presidential party has its day in the nomi- 
nation fights and in the fall campaign. Normally, 
the congressional Republicans gamely carry their 
forlorn fight for the presidential nomination into 
the second or third ballots of the convention, as 
they did with Taft, and then grudgingly go along 
with the Deweys or the Eisenhowers, who win the 
convention battles. This year, because of Nixon’s 
defection, they are quitting ahead of time. For 
example, Halleck, who as Republican leader in the 
House has the formal credentials for the presi- 
dential nomination, is lifting his sights no higher 
than selection as Nixon’s running mate. 

Actually, the Republican congressional party is 


very much alive, rooted as it is in one-party con- | 


eressional districts, in the seniority system, and 
in other arrangements buttressing conservatism on 
Capitol Hill. In a sense, the congressional party 
lies beyond the reach of the national electorate. 
The elections of 1958, it might be argued, would 
seem to contradict this argument: was not the 
congressional Republican Party repudiated at the 
polls? If so, the word never reached the inner 
councils of the party on Capitol Hill. Note what 
happened when the Congress convened the follow- 
ing January. House Republican Leader Martin, 
Taft’s long-time counterpart in the lower chamber, 
was toppled by his Republican colleagues in an 
unexpected palace revolution. For a moment, ob- 
servers thought that the congressional Republicans 
were being. modernized, until it became evident 
that the conservative Halleck was taking Martin’s 
place. The trouble with Martin, it seemed, was 
not that he had been too conservative but that he 
-had not been conservative enough; he had co- 
operated too much with Democratic and Republi- 
can moderates. And in the Senate, to take the 
place of the defeated William Knowland, the 
Republicans chose not the liberal Thruston Mor- 
ton or the moderate Leverett Saltonstall but the 
conservative Dirksen. 

The Old Guard neither dies nor surrenders; it 
merely sits out the presidential battle and then 
reoccupies its old redoubts on Capitol Hill. 


Waar about the congressional Democrats? 
They have in Lyndon Johnson exactly what the 


Republicans lack, a leader of skill and stature. 
They have a record, the moderately anti-Eisen- 
hower, middle-of-the-road policies of the last three 
Congresses. Johnson has been a bit more astute, 
or flexible, than Taft, for he has broadened his 
geographical base by working closely with the 
party’s Western senators, and for a Texas Demo- 
crat he has been making some remarkably liberal 
speeches in his swings around the country. Still, 
he has kept close to the congressional party, most 
notably in his, and Sam Rayburn’s, refusal to join 
the Democratic Advisory Council, the voice of the 
presidential Democrats. 

It may be that Johnson will accomplish what no 
congressional party leader has achieved since the 
famous selection of Harding in 1920. But the odds 
against his winning the presidential nomination 
this July are heavy. For the price ‘of Johnson’s 
brilliant achievements in the Senate has been 
the alienation of the big Northern urban, labor, 
religious, and ethnic blocs that control conven- 
tions as surely as Johnson controls the Senate. 
The city senators may be in the minority in the 
upper chamber, with its rural overrepresentation, 
but the city delegates will more than make up for 
this weakness when they gather in Los Angeles. 

If history repeats itself, Johnson will be defeated 
by a Democratic governor in the presidential 
party, just as Garner was vanquished by Roosevelt 


_in 1932 and Richard Russell by Adlai Stevenson 


in 1952. But history never really repeats itself, 
and Johnson may be bested by one of his fellow 
senators, such as John Kennedy, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, or Stuart Symington. Somehow, no Dem- 
ocratic governor has moved into the forefront of 
the Democratic pack, while Kennedy and others 
have paid the price that Johnson cannot and will 
not pay; on issues such as civil rights, labor, edu- 
cation, and minimum wages they have voted the 
straight New Deal—Fair Deal line. 

Some predict that a defeat for the congressional 


= Democrats in Los Angeles this summer would 
precipitate a Southern walkout and then civil 
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war between the two Democratic wings. The 
school desegregation issue has so inflamed the 
South, according to this view, that Southern 
Democrats could not remain in a party pledged 
to expand civil rights in every part of the nation. 
Actually, such a defection is most unlikely. Some 
Democrats, of course, might take a walk, as they 
did in 1948 after Truman’s nomination by a con- 
vention that had accepted Humphrey’s strong 
civil rights plank. But the leaders of the congres- 
sional Democratic party, for the most part, were 
not active in the formation of the States’ Rights 
Party of 1948; many of them opposed that party, 
which was the vehicle mainly of state politicians. 
Most of the congressional Democratic leaders from 


the South boycotted the States’ Rights Party, not 


- out of sentimental attachment to the Democratic 


Party but out of hardheaded awareness that only 
by staying nominally Democratic could they re- 
tain their power on Capitol Hill to slow down 
Truman, or Dewey, and the liberal thrust -of the 
presidential parties. 

This consideration will be just as compelling 
next July. The congressional leaders will not for- 
get the example of Taft in 1952. After Taft’s 
defeat by Eisenhower at the Republican National 
Convention, some of the. Ohioan’s die-hard follow- 
ers talked of bolting the party. But Taft would 
have none of it. Instead, he met with Eisenhower 
in the famous Morningside Heights conference. 
The outcome of that negotiation, stripped to its 
essentials, was that Taft would go along with 
Eisenhower in the election if Eisenhower would 
pay due regard to Taft’s policies in Washington. 


‘Lie man who wins the presidency next fall will 


.Seem to have a clear mandate for his platform. 


During the campaign he will have mobilized 
millions of voters who rarely become aroused by 
state or local or even congressional campaigns. 
In effect, he will have created a wider popular 
base for the presidential party that he heads. 
He will enter the White House as commander of 
a host of partisans and independents committed 
to him and his program. 

But soon the mass basis of his party will melt 
away. Organizationally, the new President’s 
supporters will have no place to go. Few of them 
will find a home in their state or local parties, 
because these parties are not oriented around na- 
tional candidates or programs. The vital machin- 
ery to sustain political organization — large-scale 
dues-paying membership backed up by local lead- 
ership, headquarters, mailing lists — would . be 
lacking. 

This is the fatal gap in our system. The crucial 
machinery linking President, senators, and repre- 
sentatives to voters concerned about national 
problems does not exist. In the beginning the new 
President might not feel the need for such organi- 
zation. The psychological impact of his victory, 
the ringing endorsement he wins from a majority 
of the voters, the natural tendency in Washington 
to give a new President his lead, the good will of 
the press and the politicians — all these will make 
his task easy for a time. 

But only for a time. Inevitably, the new Presi- 
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dent will be confronted by the congressional 
parties and their conservative leadership. Elected 
as the result of a different mandate from that which 
the voters give the President, the congressional 
party will not share responsibility for his campaign 
promises to the nation; it will not have his na- 
tional point of view; it will not feel liable for his 
heavy burden of commitments to provide na- 
tional leadership along a wide front. Barring hot 
war or some other severe crisis, we could expect 
that the presidential victor this fall, whatever his 
party, would encounter sharp opposition from 
his own congressional partisans within a year, or 
perhaps a few months, of his inauguration. And 
he would lack the political backing, the organized 
power throughout the country, to put through 
the program on which he had been elected to 
Congress. 

In his plight he might take some consolation 
from the thought that he is no worse off than 
most of his predecessors, who also had their share 
of trouble with Congress. But the next President’s 
problem will be more acute than anything we 
have yet seen. For his election promises and com- 
mitments will be greater than any previous Presi- 
dent’s, and unless the 1960s prove to be more be- 
nign than we have any right to suppose, inter- 
national and domestic conditions will produce a 
never-ending flood of problems. The President 
will need political support. Where will he find it? 

Viewed in these terms, the next two years can 
be seen as part of a recurring cycle in American 
national politics. We are currently witnessing 
the politics of drift, as the presidential candidates 
in each party struggle for supremacy and Congress 
puts off major decisions until after the fall elec- 
tions. | 

The next phase of the cycle, the politics of de- 
cision, will come this summer and fall, as first the 
presidential parties and then the voters choose a 
new President pledged to can out a liberal, 
internationalist program. 

The next phase, the politics i the deed, will start 
next January and will last several months, as the 
new President capitalizes on the psychological 
impetus of his election mandate to put through 
portions of his program. 

The fourth phase, the politics of deadlock, will see 
the President locked in battle with either or both 
congressional parties, with his commitments un- 
fulfilled, and in the midst of the new problems 
demanding federal action. š 

Has this cycle, beginning in drift and ending in 
deadlock, become obsolete? 


(In his third and final article next month, “ Memo to the Neat President,” Mr. Burns dis- 
cusses ways that the new President can knit together the hostile wings of his party, close the 
“fatal gap,” and enable the people to re-establish national control of their national politics.) 
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Te dust had not yet settled over Europe; there 
werè corpses still unburied. Here and there, 
fanatics unwilling to surrender their dreams still 
resisted crazily, preferring, once it had to be, the 
chance bullet to the deliberate. 

For Giuseppe Gargaglia it was too late for specu- 
lations of this nature. He had had his chance, and 
he had missed it. Captured ignominiously in the 
clothes of an old woman, he now sat in a cell with 
nothing but his thoughts for company. He would 
have preferred to be alone. 

To make matters worse, his jailers were Italian, 


therefore compassionate. They made endless little - 


gestures, hoping that he would feel at home. 
One of them, Arnaldo, a fair-haired, pug-nosed 
youth from Reggis Emilia, even went so far as to 
ask him for his autograph. His autograph? 

“Eh,” Arnaldo said with a shrug, “you never 
know which way history will turn. Someday I may 
be able to give my son your signature and say that 
it was dedicated to him by Eccelenza Gargaglia, 
the Undersecretary of the Interior during the last 
days of the Fascist era.” 

Gargaglia smiled a little grimly. The jailer’s at- 
titude was intimate and yet deferential, as if he 
realized that, although his charge was a prisoner 
divested of his liberties, the fall from grace had 
been from dizzy heights. 

“All right,’ Gargaglia growled with a trace of 
his. habitual energy, “give me a pen and paper.” 
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novel, which will appear under the Atlantic—Little, Brown imprint. 


The Velvet Knife 


Arnaldo grinned. “I have something more suit- 
able than paper.” And he produced from his 
pocket a soiled clipping from an-illustrated paper, 
showing Gargaglia at the peak of his achievements, 
snarling on a balcony, his nostrils puckered into 
folds of hatred and disdain, his mouth rising dia- - 
bolically toward the corners of his eyes, while his 
hand reached powerfully into the air, tearing down 
some imagined enemy. By his side, the Duce stood 
in a pose of meditative appreciation, of heroic 
contentment, 

“For God’s sake! Where did you get that?” 

“There are plenty of old magazines knocking 
around.” 

A habitué of diplomacy could read the possibil- 
ity of a hint in Arnaldo’s evasiveness. Gargaglia 
glanced at him keenly. “Are you a Fascist?” he 
asked quietly. 

“No. Never have been. Naturally, we had to 
pretend.” 

Exasperating, this young fellow. There was no 
knowing just how intelligent he was. 

As Gargaglia wrote his name with a flourish, he 
took a certain satisfaction in sensing once again 
the liquid fanfare of his signature. ‘‘What’s the 
boy’s name?” he asked. 3 

“Benito.” 

“After the Duce?” l 

“After his mother’s father — a martyr to the 
cause.” : 





‘The cause?” 

“We are Communists,” said Arnaldo, by way of 
information. 

Gargaglia’s throat was dry. The last twenty- 
four hours had been fraught with confusion, both 
of spirit and of mind. He had not been seen in a 
good light, tottering down the street in the stolen 
rags of a harridan. He might have been a fiery 
orator, but he was no actor. His performance had 
lacked conviction; he had been foolish ever to at- 
tempt it. He still heard in his ears the laughter of 
the partisans as his clothes had been taken off and 
the sudden silent awe as they realized the magni- 
tude of their capture. 

Now he passed a weary hand over his sleepless 
eyes. “If you hold convictions of that nature, why 
the hell did you ask for my autograph?” he asked. 

“Oh, as I said, you never know,” replied Ar- 
naldo pleasantly. “Very few men can control his- 
- tory even for a little while. I may be a Communist, 
but Pm certainly not one of them. I’ve no talent; 
that’s why I’m a jailer and not an officer, a man to 
make decisions, even small ones. But my son likes 
autographs. He’s got several film stars already 
and one or two celebrities in other walks of life. 
Now, I love my son. He’s young, but through 
no fault of mine he. hasn’t seen much of his youth 
yet. If he wants autographs, it’s the least I can do 
to get them for him, and they’re cheaper than 
toys. I mean, I don’t approve of Hitler, but if 
there was a chance to get his autograph, I’d leap 
at it, you understand. I don’t know what they'll 
say about you in years to come. You may be con- 
sidered a traitor or a man who did Italy a lot of 
good or else just forgotten. There’s no telling with 
history. So I thought to myself, Better be on the 
safe side, for Benito’s sake. That’s why I asked you 
for your autograph.” 

“Irs logical,” Gargaglia murmured, but he had 
not the energy to make what he said sound ironic. 

There was a pause while Arnaldo folded the 
autographed picture carefully and put it away in 
his pocket. “A cup of water?” he asked. 

Gargaglia didn’t really care for water, but he 
nodded economically, as he had done when in 
office. A nod which emphasized authority. 


Ware Arnaldo was out of the room, Gargaglia 
remembered an operation he had had for the re- 
moval of his gall bladder. Recurrent jaundice had 
been the fault of Africa. He had pioneered in 
those grim wastes which put an enormous strain 
on the Italian economy in exchange for the mere 
title of Empire. His faulty bladder had taken on 
in his mind the character of a wound, gloriously 
achieved in the service of his country. 


A 
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He remembered the hospital, the atmosphere 
of functional efficiency, fans whirling on the ceil- 
ing to whip the air into activity, the preoccupied 
cheerfulness of the doctors, with a kind glance to 
spare every now and then, the silent gliding of the 
nuns with their look of direct communication with 
heaven. It had given him courage to feel he was 
part of a factory for healing, and he had passed 
under the knife convinced that his own coopera- 
tion was vital if the thing was to pass off well. 

“What is death,” he asked himself, “but an op- 
eration from which a man does not recover?” The 
essential is to be casual, to collaborate with the 
men doing this duty job. In any execution, the 
victim has his part to play. It is not so much a 
tragic event as a ritual, with its own prescribed 
rules and regulations, a kind of divine service. 
Nuns die to the world by prostrating themselves 
helplessly on the floor and are covered with a sym- 
bolic shroud before they enter into the jealous 
womb of Mother Church. The firing squad is no 
different. The prerequisite for the novice is a sense 
of occasion and resignation; at all times, resig- 
nation. ) 

In the grand pavan of death, he must remember 
to refuse the handkerchief when offered. This re- 
fusal is the only permitted rebellion, which gives 
the ceremony its profane quality. Useless to pro- 
test innocence, useless even to cry out some plati- 
tudes about the nation. It only worries the firing 
squad, who are not there from choice and who 
have to go on living afterwards. It is good manners 
to listen to the consolations of the priest as though 
he were really a harbinger of comfort. Intolerable 
it would be for him if he thought for a moment 
that his warmly melancholy phrases were falling 
on deaf ears. That would be as socially ill-man- 
nered as allowing your mind to drift while a well- 
meaning bore is telling you a story you have heard 
before. 

Endlessly Gargaglia daydreamed, and endlessly 
it was the same daydream. He saw his own fine 
profile and distinguished head, a head curiously 
rendered more distinguished by its baldness. 
Unflinchingly he listened as the commander of the 
firing squad read out his sentence by the people’s 
court. He even permitted himself a slight smile 
and one of his spare little nods. Perhaps the curl 
of his lips suggested in a remote and unprotesting 
way that his opinion of the people’s court was low. 
At all events, the commander of the firing squad 
seemed momentarily stunned by such sang-froid. 
He saw the priest and heard the rapid muttering. 
There were so many sacred texts to rush through 
in such a short time. They tied him to the post. 
The handkerchief was held up. His black eyes 
hardened. “No,” he said, loud and clear. Per- 
haps, on second thought, it would be better to say 
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nothing, just to shake his head negatively. The 
film of his imagination ran backwards. The 
handkerchief was held up again. This time he 
shook his head. The commander seemed to take 
courage from this example and stared at him for a 
moment in silent admiration. The sword was 
raised. No, no, before this he must remember to 
‘thank the priest. He thanked the priest with great 
simplicity. The priest was amazed at such pres- 
ence of mind and reinforced in his faith as he saw 
the magic of his words at work. The sword was 
raised again. The front row of-soldiers dropped 
onto their knees. He looked above them at the 
opulent Italian sky and reflected almost happily 
on his honor. Somewhere he fancied he heard a 
shout, and then all went red behind his eyelids, 
as it will when you are trying to sleep in the mid- 
day sun. From red to black. The soldiers looked 
at each other and murmured, ‘There was a brave 
man.” 

He was just beginning the daydream again 
when Arnaldo reappeared with a cup of water. 
“Sorry I’ve been so long,” he said, “but there’s a 
lot of excitement at headquarters. They’ve caught 
General Zaleschi and bank president Mora. Also 
Gozzi-Parella, the editor of the Fascist youth 
magazine.” | 

“What have they done with them?” 
© “I don’t know. Nothing yet. Zaleschi and 
Mora were dressed as peasants — but as men.” 

Gargaglia flinched: That observation was un- 
necessary. Still, you can’t expect an ordinary 
soldier to have much taste. 

‘“‘Gozzi-Parella just walked into headquarters,” 
Arnaldo went on, “and said that itd save every- 
one a great deal of trouble if he just gave himself 
up. There’s no doubt about it, that fellow has 
guts, even if he has been corrupting our youth.” 


“I suppose they’ll shoot the lot of us,” said 


Gargaglia. 

“Couldn’t say,” replied Arnaldo. ‘‘You’d have 
to ask someone with more authority. Up to yes- 
terday, we were shooting without so much as a 
trial, but they seem to be hanging back today.” 

“What happened to Colonel Gasparone?” asked 
Gargaglia, although he knew well. 

“Oh, he came up before the tribunal — people’s 
court, or whatever they call it — yesterday morn- 
ing. The trial was very short; ten minutes, no 
more. Then they took him out and shot him.” 

“How do they perform those little ceremonies?” 
This is what Gargaglia wanted to know. 

“Oh.” Arnaldo was embarrassed. “Are you 
sure you want to talk about it?” ) 

“Of course,” Gargaglia snapped. It was easy 
to have bravura at this juncture. He thought he 
detected a glint of admiration in Arnaldo’s eye, 
and it gave him pleasure. ; 
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“Well, they take the victim out, they bind his 
eyes -——” 

“There will be no need of that.” 

“Then they sit him down in a chair, tie his 
hands behind his back, and shoot him.” 

“A chair? It is facing the firing squad, of 
course.” 

“Oh, no. The executions I’ve seen, they al- 
ways shoot them in the back.” 

Gargaglia paled. “That’s revolting,” he said. 

“You may be able to change it in your case, if 
it comes to that. I mean, there’s no harm in ask- 
ing; they can only say no.” 

“But, tell me, is there a priest in attendance?” 

“Not in Colonel Gasparone’s case. There was 
no time to find one. You’ve got to realize, we’re 
not organized like a regular army. We’re just 
partisans. Our justice is meted out according to 
the circumstances. I don’t think we’d refuse you a 
priest if there was one available, but if there wasn’t 
one available, we’d hardly stay the execution until 
they could find one.” 

Gargaglia was no longer listening. Evidently, in 
the desire for revenge the opportunities for her- 
oism, even for dignity, had been whittled away. 
They had changed the ritual, and it was almost 
like blasphemy, this denial of the ancient courte- 
sies. Only cowards were shot in the back, and in 
their black hatred the changers of the rules knew 
that no gestures were possible when slumped in a 
vulgar kitchen chair, like some victim of a burglar. 
And no priest! No one with the intellect to ap- 
preciate the quality of one’s silence! 

Gargaglia took refuge in anger and stamped 
his foot. ` 

“I told you we shouldn’t have talked about it,” 
said Arnaldo. “It doesn’t make for good conver- 
sation at the best of times.” 

“Silence!” shouted Gargaglia. “If Pm ac- 
corded a last wish, it will be your silence.” 

“You haven’t drunk your water,” said Arnaldo 
softly. “Didn’t you want it?” 


da cell door opened and Quattrospille entered. 
He was the local commander of the partisans, a 
chain-smoking intellectual with a perpetual frown 
and eyes that seemed to be looking into the dis- 
tance. 

Gargaglia gave in to a momentary panic when 
he saw him, but then grasped at his annoyance for 
a platform. “Well?” he barked, suggesting that if 
something desperate had to be done, it would be 
good to do it and get it over with. 

Quattrospille lit a new cigarette from the stub 
of his old one and leaned against the chalky wall. 

Gargaglia felt that the pause was an insult, 


“Whats the matter with you?” asked Quat- 
trospille. “You have no problems except to wait.” 

“Wait, wait. For what?” 

“Ah,” replied Quattrospille with a sigh, “I wish 
I knew. If-I had my way, I’d have shot you on 
sight, immediately when we had those women’s 
clothes off you. It would have saved mie a head- 
' ache, and I’m sure you’d have been much happier 
that way.” 

“Are you trying to be amusing?” 
asked with a gasp. 

Quattrospille looked pained. His weariness had 
slowed down his reflexes. “No. Pm saying what I 
feel. After all, these are tumultuous days, each 
one of which seems to last a week. We are destroy- 
ing with one hand and trying painfully to begin 
rebuilding with the other. It’s tough. The prob- 
lems are so easy during battle; then, with the com- 
ing of peace, all the problems start again.” 

Gargaglia cleared his throat. “Did you come in 
here to tell me something, or are you just whiling 
away the time at the expense of my nerves?” 

“Me?” replied Quattrospille. “I’m putting my 
cards.on the table. I’m telling you my problems, 
the problems of administration, because you your- 
self were once an administrator and might there- 
fore be able to grasp them.” 

“I always insisted on plain speaking.” 

Quattrospille smiled, and as he smiled he 
yawned. ‘‘Really?”: he answered. “Well, what 
could be plainer than my telling you that, if I 
had my way, you’d have been shot on sight?” 

“But what are you telling me now?” cried 
Gargaglia. “That you will have your own way 
and I will be shot, or that you won’t have your 
way and I won’t be shot?” 

Quattrospille inhaled deeply and watched the 
smoke rise slowly into the room and spread in 
languorous contortions. “The situation is not yet 
clear,” he said. 

“Amateurs!” thought Gargaglia. “When 
they’re in power, nothing will function — trains, 

electric light, jurisdiction. Nothing.” But he al- 
~ lowed Quattrospille the luxury of further rumina- 
tion. 

. “You see,” Quattrospille went on, ‘‘for the first 
few days we were on our own. The criminals we 
captured we shot, and no questions asked. That 


Gargaglia 


enabled us to work fast and well. Now the main’ 


body of the Allied forces has arrived, not just 
soldiers but administrators, and not just Anglo- 
Americans but Italians as well. This inevitably 
complicates the issue. If J shoot you now, they 


will want to know why you were not handed over | 


to the ponderous justice of some higher court. I 
could always say that you were killed while trying 
to escape, but then there’s the risk that some am- 
bitious idiot will testify the opposite and Pll be in 
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the soup.” He glanced at Arnaldo, paused, and 
lit another cigarette, although the one in his 
mouth was scarcely halfway smoked. 

“I am not in a position to be interested in your 
problems,” said Gargaglia stifHy. “I can only be 
interested in your decision. I would be grateful 
to know what it is.” 

Quattrospille laughed softly and humorlessly. 
Then he asked Arnaldo to leave the cell. When 
they were alone, he continued, ‘‘You’re quite 
wrong. I came here to seek your cooperation, to 
make you an offer, if you will. If I make it possi- 
ble for you to escape, I could shoot you and there- 
fore clear myself of any recrimination afterwards.” 

““You’re quite mad? Gargaglia spluttered. 

“Why? There is still a slender chance that our 
bullets might miss you; it’s the kind of chance the 
English call ‘sporting.’ And before you jump to 
any hasty conclusions, think of the alternative. If 
you’re not shot today, now, this very minute, 
you'll be handed over to higher authorities and be 
put on trial. You were a high Fascist official. 
They will blame you for quite a few crimes in 
Ethiopia as well as for your restrictive measures 
against the Jews, to say nothing of the deaths of 
numerous partisans and hostages. It will mean 
the firing squad in any case. Think, then, which 
is preferable — a clean shot now, while you are 
prepared for the worst, or a formal execution at 
a later date, after innumerable delays, when you 
have got used to hope.” 

Gargaglia looked into Quattrospille’s eyes and 
saw no humanity there, only interest. 

“Arnaldo!” called Gargaglia. 

“You will live to regret your decision,” said 
Quattrospille, “but, then, most of your decisions 
have been stupid.” 

“During the whole of the Fascist era,” Gar- 
gaglia stammered, his face flushed with anger and 
fear, “I have never encountered such hatred.” 

Quattrospille appeared surprised. “I have been 
very charitable. One day you may realize the 
extent of my charity. There was no hatred in my 
offer, only understanding.” 


Aisnazso came back and began beating Quat- 
trospille’s tunic. “All white,’ he said, ‘‘from the 
wall,” and then he whispered some information 
into his chief’s ear. 

Quaittrospille’s eyes shut in exasperation. When 
he opened them again, he looked straight at 
Gargaglia. ‘You have a visitor,” he said and left. 

A visitor? Gargaglia trembled. In the language 
of. melodrama employed by the partisans, this 
could mean almost anything. He cringed in the 
corner. It might mean no more than another 
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prisoner to share the cell with, or it might mean the 
barrel of a submachine gun through the bars. 

The door of the cell creaked open and a man 
entered slowly, blinking as though unaccustomed 
to the light. He was fairly tall and obviously 
intended by nature to be corpulent, but at the 
moment he was thin and white, perhaps recover- 
ing from a lengthy illness. His neck was much 
smaller than his collar, and loose skin hung in 
folds from a firm jaw, shivering as he turned his 
head. The clothes he wore were sober to the point 
of constituting some kind of uniform. In his hand 
he clasped a hard-brimmed black hat and an 
ebony stick, on which he leaned. 

“Signor Gargaglia? May I come in?” he 
wheezed in an asthmatic voice. 

“Who is that?” 

“Guido Manasse.” 

Gargaglia felt an explosion of ice within him. 
He couldn’t believe it, and he was afraid. Pro- 
fessor Manasse had been one of Italy’s greatest 
forensic orators, a lawyer with a rhetorical style 
of such elemental power that no judge could trust 
his own judgment under its bombardment. ‘He 
had nothing but a mind; his voice was unattractive 
and unresonant, his gestures stiff, and his two 
rows of teeth had never quite decided which should 
be in front of the other. Whenever he shut his 
mouth, it still appeared to be half open. But his 
mind was extraordinary, not only by virtue of its 
inventiveness but also because of its incredible 
discipline and selectivity. He remembered every- 
thing he was told and could filter the facts, grading 
them into relevancies and mere chaff while he was 
talking, and while he talked the words born of 
these. simultaneous mental processes were always 
original, powerful, precise. 

“Why have you come here?” 

“Hmm. You seem to be comfortable here, your 
Excellency.” 

Gargaglia found himself unable to move as 
Manasse walked slowly to the center of the cell. 
“Have you come here to mock me?” 

“Not at all,” said Manasse pleasantly. “You 
seem to forget that I have spent the last -three 
years in cells, so that when I comment on the com- 
fort of yours, I am not comparing it to a room but 
to a series of other cells. As you may know, I am 
quite a connoisseur.” He contemplated the dis- 
position of the furniture for a moment. “I see 
you have a stool and a box. May I sit down?” 

*“What’s to prevent you?” 

Manasse smiled, and his pale-blue eyes sparkled 


with an amusement which bore every mark of 


being genuine. “You used to be such a good host 
in the old days,” he pleaded. ‘“‘Won’t you please 
come out of your corner and make me feel at 
home here?” 
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Gargaglia didn’t move. 

“I am incapable of doing you any physical vio- 
lence, even if I wanted to, since I have been gravely 
ill, and in any case, I have always abhorred the 
uglier side of life,” he went on. “The doctors tell 
me I must rest as much as possible. It would be 
polite if, on purely medical grounds, you invited 
me to sit down.” 

“Please sit down,” Gargaglia growled. He sus- 
pected irony in every phrase. 

“Thank you. Now, since this is your cell, you - 
must have a favorite between these two seats. It 
is immaterial to me, since I don’t live here. Would 
you indicate where you would like me to sit?” 

“I don’t care.” 

‘That is probably because you haven’t been | 
here long enough. After a month or two, a man 
becomes very particular. Then, if you have noth- 
ing against it, I will select this one. It reminds 
me... .” He sat on the box. ‘‘Now, please join 
me in the center of the cell. I am not questioning 
you for an exam. I am just visiting.” 

“I should prefer to stand.” 


Grrcrcun saw that, at certain angles, Ma- 
nasse’s eyes parted company and gazed off in 
different directions, which gave him an all-seeing 
quality so useful in court. At other moments, his 
eyes were visible in miniature through the thick 
lenses of his rimless pince-nez, so that it seemed as 
though he had four eyes at his command. 

“You are being very childish, if you don’t mind 
my saying so. I never expected that a high func- 
tionary of the government would greet me in such 
a fit of juvenile sulks.” Manasse laughed. 

Gargaglia sat, but to cover his embarrassment he 
asked, “Are you here in an official capacity?” 

“I could hardly be, since J am not an official.” 

“But you won’t wish me to believe that you 
made the journey for pleasure?” 

Manasse laughed aloud. “Thats more like it,” 
he chuckled, ‘‘the Gargaglia of old, the journalist 
with the vitriolic pen. We were at school together, 
remember?” 

“Of course I remember,” Gargaglia replied 
curtly. 

“Yes, I had a mop of red hair in those days. 
Look at it now — white, what there is of it, a 
few strands, but they still won’t stay down when 
I comb them. I used to fall in love very easily 
then; that was before I learned to organize my 
thoughts and my emotions. The lovesick Jew, 
they used to call me. And I remember one rather 
charming occasion on which you became very 
angry on my behalf. I was always rather timid. 
You threatened to knock a boy down if he said it 


again — the lovesick Jew. Remember? Yes, life is 
full of little ironies.” 

“Has your visit any bearing on my predica- 
ment?” demanded Gargaglia. 

“Ah, Gargaglia the practical, the administrator, 
the man of iron! Another manifestation of a com- 
plex character.” Manasse patted the prisoner on 
the knee. “Forgive me if I seem to tease you. 
It’s my exuberance at seeing you again after so 
long, and quite frankly, there were times in prison 
when I thought the opportunity to renew our 
acquaintance would never arise.” 

“Enough of this,’ Gargaglia said abruptly. 
“You may have all the time in the world for banter 
of this nature; I have not. At any moment they 
may arrive to shoot me.” 

“There is no hurry,” Manasse said. “I have 
asked them to wait.” 

“Then you are here on some official business. 
I demand to know what it is!” 

“There is nothing official about my business,” 
Manasse replied patiently. “It is just that, with 
the collapse of Fascism, my reputation has recov- 
ered. Suddenly everybody knows who I am. I 
asked the powers that be not to do anything 
about your case until I had finished my conversa- 
tion with you. They agreed immediately. While 
I am here, you are safe.” 

Gargaglia frowned. “I don’t know what you 
want with me,” he said, hesitantly, “but it would 
be inhuman if your attitude toward me were not 
vindictive.” 

“It would be inhuman? Why?” Manasse 
seemed to be amazed; then he suddenly saw the 
light. “Ah, because it was you who instigated 
the repressive measures against the Jews. Yes, 
yes, yes, I never thought of that.” His tone 
abruptly changed to one eminently reasonable. 
“How could you help that? Once it was important 
for us to cultivate the German alliance, in order, 
I presume, to hide the deficiencies in our armed 
forces; it was imperative for you to toe whatever 
line the Germans drew for you, wherever they 
. drew it. If it helps you at all, I personally don’t 
blame you for either the sudden wave of officially 
inspired anti-Semitism or for my own arrest. 
You must have had your reasons. I am inclined to 
believe the reasons for your actions in advance.” 

Gargaglia tried to sound reasonable. “Nat- 
urally, German pressure was considerable —” 

“Considerable? I was sure it had been super- 
human.” 

“There was no such thing as pressure from the 
Germans which we could not resist. It would be 
wrong to assume that we took a single decision 
under duress. We were entirely responsible for 
each and every action performed in the name of 
the Italian government.” 
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Oh, Gargaglia was no fool. He saw the trap 
which was being laid for him, but he considered 
that a man of Manasse’s temperament would 
appreciate apparent honesty more than any at- 
tempt at ingenuity. 

“In other words, you are now telling me that 
the abrupt persecution of our Jewish population 
was an entirely Italian initiative?” 

“Yes,” replied Gargaglia. 

“But do you sincerely think that you would 
have had the idea of it without the example of 
Germany?” 

“That is an academic question, professor.” 

“Would Italy ever have entered the war without 
a signal from her big sister? — oh, half-sister, let 
us say.” 

“That, too, is an academic question. The facts 
are that these events took place for definite reasons. 
It is useless to speculate on what inspired them or 
what might have been.” 

“Useless, but so fascinating,” Manasse said, smil- 
ing. For a moment he studied Gargaglia, who 
pretended hastily to be lost in thought. Those 
fòur blue eyes, each pursuing its independent 
course, were too much to tolerate. Gargaglia felt 
himself outgunned. 

“Tell me, then, since you wish to take every- 
thing on your own shoulders, what have you 
against the Jews?” Manasse crooned softly. 

“The Jews? They are .. . different.” 

“Different from what?” 

Gargaglia betrayed his irritation with a brief 
gesture. “You know perfectly well.” 

“Well, I know perfectly well that we are differ- 
ent from each other. A shocking thought, isn’t 
it? One which may never have occurred to you. 


= When people talk about ‘the Jews, they tend to 


see an amorphous mass, a crowd, in their mind’s 
eye, but never a crowd of individuals, a micro- 
cosm of the faults and virtues to be found in the 
entire human race.” 

“The Jews were, and are, different from the 
Italians.” 

Gargaglia’s policy was one of disengagement, of 
monosyllabic replies where possible. Manasse 
held the initiative in this mysterious debate. 
Manasse alone knew where it was leading. Under 
these circumstances, Gargaglia held back, protect- 
ing his freedom of action as long as possible; con- 
serving his reserves of energy and of logic. 

“The Italians, too, are different from each 
other,” Manasse suggested. “And even if you sub- 
scribe to the absurd dream that the race has altered 
not at all since the days of the Romans, you must 
remember that- Rome herself had her Jews, and a 
damned nuisance they made of themselves with 
their hotheadedness and stubbornness and their 
wailing in the catacombs.” He laughed briefly 
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and silently at the image he had created. ‘‘Differ- 
ence by itself is surely no cause for persecution. 
I would suggest that defenselessness is perhaps a 
more valid incentive. The Germans were different 
from the Italians, but the Italians never persecuted 
the Germans. They were in no position to. The 
Jews are much easier to persecute. Isn’t that the 
real reason — facility? When you are angry with 
your superiors, you shout at your wife. Isn’t that 
so? When frustrated, impotent, a nation always 
has the Jews to fall back on, as a man has his wife. 
Take a look at history, and you will see that in 
times of affluence and of national contentment, the 
Jews are usually left alone.” 

“I personally have nothing against the Jews.” 

«Aah S 

“Your assessment of the causes of persecution is 
extremely penetrating. There are exceptions, of 
course.” 

“Of course. There are exceptions to most gen- 
eralizations.” 

“Tt would be an idiot who did not admit that 
the contribution of individual Jews to the advance- 
ment of humanity,” Gargaglia said, “is out of all 
proportion to the size of the Jewish populations. 
Einstein, Spinoza, Ehrlich; one can enumerate 
quite easily a galaxy of people who have enriched 
thought, music, science. I am not an idiot; there- 
fore I admit it. Still, there is a difference between 
individual Jews and Jews in the mass.” 

“When Jews are in a mass, there are more of 
them,” said Manasse. “The same is true of Ital- 
ians. That must be one of the few rules to which 
there is no exception.” 

The tone of gentle mockery inhibited Gar- 
gaglia, who faltered for a moment. “It seemed to 
me at the time that a limited persecution was justi- 
fied as an instrument of national policy.” 

“At the time?” Manasse flashed. “You, no 
longer think so?” 

“I — I may have been wrong.” 

“As a politician or as a man?” 

“As a politician.” 

“And as a man?” 

“As a man — I may have been wrong also.” 


Mirs relaxed and scratched his almost 
invisible white mustache with his forefinger. “Let 
us leave the subject of the Jews,” he said. “I am 
a Jew, but I am not a Zionist, not a fanatic. Why? 
Bécause I am Italian, and you can’t be both an 
Italian and a Zionist fanatic. I only spoke about 
the persecution of the Jews because I detest perse- 
cution, not because I love my own race with an 
unreasoning passion. The persecution of a horse 
by a farmer is, in its way, as revolting as the perse- 
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cution of a minority by a majority. Evil is not 
something that should be judged by quantity but 
by quality.” Manasse looked at the floor. Sud- 
denly he pointed to a crack in the tiles. “Look,” 
he said, “there is a spider. Kill it!” 

“Why,” asked Gargaglia, “are you afraid of it?” 

“Not in the least. It is quite harmless.” 

“Why should I kill it then?” 

“Why should you not kill it??? Manasse asked. 
“You are stronger than itis. It will not need much 
effort to step on it.” 

“There is still no reason to kill it?’ Gargaglia 
suddenly shouted. 

“Find reasons. Yow’re an intelligent man,” 
rasped Manasse. “The spider lives in a rough 
world, a world without language, without com- 
munication, without debate, a world of the hunter 
and the hunted, an unsentimental world. Ask 
yourself: if you were the size of a spider and it 
were the size of a man, would it hesitate to kill 
you? No. Therefore, kill it!’ 

“Nol”? 

Manasse relaxed. “Why did we declare war?” 
he asked quietly. “There was no reason to kill 
those men. The idea of killing a spider doesn’t 
upset you, Gargaglia; it is only because I asked you 
to kill this particular one that you shrank at the 
idea. You saw it walking about harmlessly; you 
had time to think. From your high balconies, you 
saw the intact divisions of the Italian Army 
stretched out before you, bayonets gleaming in a 
sun which seemed to be shining for you alone. 
You saw only the uniforms, not the men; and not 
seeing the men, you failed to see the women, the 
predestined widows, and the children, the orphans 
to be. You saw the golden wrappings but not the 
promise of misery they contained. You had no 
imagination, Gargaglia. With all your super- 
ficial intelligence, with all your brilliance, you 
were as irresponsible as a child left to play among 
the priceless treasures of a cathedral. Your guilt is 
enormous, incalculable, terrible.” _ 

Violently, Gargaglia brought his foot down. on 
the spider. 

‘“‘Bravo!’?’ Manasse clapped sarcastically. 
“What courage! I had underestimated you. You 
are a man of fiber after all, a cabinet minister to 
the end!” 

Gargaglia broke down in tears of humiliation. 

“Why are you crying?” Manasse asked quietly. 
“Are those tears for the latest widow of your 
creation?” 

Gargaglia pounded his knees with- his fists. 
His fury was that of a child, and yet the tears did 
not flow from his intellect. : 

Manasse became warm and tender. “It’s ter- 
rible waiting for the decisions of people you neither 
trust nor admire, isn’t it? You’ve had only a few. 


hours of it; I had three years. But I can tell you, 
the first hours are the worst. I don’t know about 
you, but I was a coward. I kept on imagining how 
Pd behave if it came to the worst. I could never 
see myself keeping my eloquence in check. I was 
always sure Pd die spouting rhetoric, defending 
myself before a jury of rifles.’ He paused. “I’m 
sure it’s worse when you’re talented. A simple man 
can die with dignity, because in the last resort, 
it’s all he’s left with. Dignity is largely reticence, 
and what is more conducive to reticence than 
ignorance? With us, it’s different. Don’t you 
feel you still have so much to give, so much to do? 
Doesn’t life, even lived to the natural end, seem 
awfully short to you?” 

“Why are you torturing me?” 
screamed. 
this?” 

Manasse raised his eyebrows in surprise. ‘‘Such 
a tantrum,” he said, “and I came to bring you 
good news.” 

The sobbing Gargaglia looked at his tormentor, 
and his breathing slowed down audibly. ‘Good 
news?” 

Manasse grinned charmingly. 
going to be shot.” 

Not (~~ pn” 

“You're going to stand trial.” 

Gargaglia managed a bitter laugh. “Pm not 
going to be shot yet, in that case. Later.” 

“Yov re not going to be shot at all.” 

“How — how do you know?” 

“Because I am going to defend you.” 

“You?” 

There was a long silence as Gargaglia studied 
the lawyer’s face. 

Suddenly Gargaglia leaped to his feet. “So 
that’s your revenge,” he cried. ‘“‘You’ll defend me. 
You'll defend me in such a way that Pll be con- 
demned before I ever set foot in that court. 
You'll use all your legal tricks to make it clear 
that you have no belief in my possible innocence. 
No, thank you. I stand a better chance defending 
myself. Thank you, though, for your generosity!’ 

Manasse waited patiently for the outburst to 
finish. Then he spoke with great sincerity to the 
creature who was now prowling the cell in his 
anger. “I have enough pride in my own caréer 
to be unable to do as you suggest. I have made it a 
habit to win my cases. Do you think I, as a human 
animal, could bear it if my colleagues began to 
say, ‘Old Manasse is slipping’? Already I will be 
exposing myself to some disagreeable comment 
from my best friends by accepting this case. You 
think it is easy for a Jew to defend his perse- 
cutor? What possible motives will people be able 
to ascribe to my decision? They know I am differ- 
ent. I don’t really mind if they think I am mad, 


Gargaglhia 
‘“‘Aren’t you satisfied to see me like 


“You're not 
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but I can’t face it if they think I am incompetent.” 

Gargaglia stopped his pacing to listen. 

“The truth is that justice has never interested 
me ag much as tolerance. I have always defended, 
if you remember, never prosecuted. I am consti- 
tutionally unable to prosecute. For that a man 
needs a developed sense of justice; I am too emo- 
tional for that. I believe that the law in all coun- 
tries is far too rude an instrument for the dispensa- 
tion of justice. I hate the law for the cold, deaf, 
inhuman institution it is, all black and white, with 
hardly a provision for the infinite shades of gray 
which motivate human behavior and which make 
good men perform evil actions and drive intelligent 
men to unbelievable stupidity. Because of this, I 
have often defended a man I knew to be a criminal 
and given him liberty with my gifts. As a lawyer 
I am bad but brilliant. I don’t care, so long as I 
preserve what qualities I possess as a man living 
among men. That is what is important to me.” 

There was stillness in the cell. 

“If you want me to, I will get you off.” 

“Why?” asked Gargaglia numbly. 

Manasse smiled. “There’s hope for you yet,” 
he said. “For a moment I was afraid you’d ask 
me how, not why.” 

Manasse rose. “I came here,” he went on, “to - 
see if you were vulnerable, if you were human, if 


` you could suffer, and I’m satisfied. You cowered 


in a corner when I entered. You were afraid. That 
was a good sign. You tried to defend your actions 
and found it impossible. You have a conscience 
which is beginning to work again, slowly and pain- 
fully, like a child learning to walk. You cried, and 
it wasn’t just out of exhaustion. You are redeem- 
able, and, as such, you have reaffirmed a little 
of my faith in man. In these days, I need at least 
one reaffirmation every day, until I also begin 
slowly to take goodness for granted again.” 

Manasse crossed to the door. “Do you wish 
me to defend you?” 

Gargaglia looked at the floor. “Why do you 
bother?” he whispered. 

“Why?” replied Manasse. His blue eyes were 
now cold, clear, and entirely unemotional. ‘“Be- 
cause it is the most terrible vengeance I could con- 
ceive — to defend you successfully, free of charge.” 

The cell was empty. Gargaglia saw his life 
stretching before him, out of sight, each’ day a cell 
as empty as the one he was in. He sank to his 
knees, not in order to pray but because the weight 
of his humiliation drove him there. He tried to 
weep again, but there were no tears left. At that 
moment, he would have obeyed any order, from 
anyone. The firing squad would have been an act 


_of kindness; but, then, life is often more brutal 
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than death, for it is rich in time, death rich only 
in silence. 


Ne AA 


DAME LIBERTY 
REPORTS FROM TRAVEL 


Where is the mill? she’ll whine. 
The miller, what of him, 
sy DOROTHY COWLES PINKNEY 
i Who ground so salty fine 
His wildwind shriek: Born free? 
The baker, where is he, 
Who hid the brown buck slave, 
The day the Law came through, 


Deep in his oven? What 


Sit tight, little hills, little valleys. 
Little towns, sit dark. 


Pull in your steep gray gravel slides, Of resolute wives, green boys, 


Armed to the teeth? Is this 
Safe semblance all you’ve got 


Cover your glenside treefalls from 
A tent-slit glitter of nomad’s eyes; 
The dandelion digger’s come; 


Left of the lively villages 
She looks for her remembered mark i knew? 


On stone and crossbar. Little homes, sit dumb, 


Sit dark. Look in my face! Its sparse, 


Hawk-ruthless stubbornness 


The dandelion digger’s shaw! Was your maternal source; 


Blows ragged over the pasture wall; Nor were you all I bore! 


Her swart skin dusted damp with earth, Poorer than you were once, 


Blade worn nimble and handle of horn Diggers of acorns, strumming 
Heavy with hieroglyphic symbol, 

- Bends to the bitter weed of dearth. 

Sit dark, little houses. Little towns, sit tight. 


Lest you should know her, have her in, 


Bold chords of devil-may-care, 
Behind me, from a younger pair, 
Ebullient hordes break thoroughfare; 
Prepare to join; prepare 


And sit up listening half the night To own your wilderness heritage, 


~ 1 @ z 
To coarse-lipped tales of where she’s been Or else beware, beware! 


And violent accusations flung: 


Sit tight, little homes, sit dark. 

Pull in your neat No Trespass signs; 
The dandelion digger’s come; 

She looks for her remembered mark. 


She knows it’s there, it’s there. 
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GRAMMAR 
FOR TODAY 


BY BERGEN EVANS 


Professor of English at Northwestern University, Bergen Evans has 


made a reputation for himself as a linguistic expert, in his program, THE 


LAST WORD,. and in his book, A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


USAGE, which he compiled with the assistance of his sister, Cornelia. Last 


month the ATLANTIC published Wilson Follett’s stricture on current Ameri- 


can usage, “Grammar Is Obsolete.” Mr. Evans takes the more optimistic view. 


R 1747 Samuel Johnson issued a plan for a new 
dictionary of the English language. It was sup- 
ported by the most distinguished printers of the 
day and was dedicatėd to the model of all correct- 
ness, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield. Such a book, it was felt, was urgently 
needed to “fix? the language, to arrest its “‘cor- 
ruption” and ‘“‘decay,’? a degenerative process 
which, then as now, was attributed to the influ- 
ence of “the vulgar”. and which, then as now, it 
was a mark of superiority and elegance to decry. 
And Mr. Johnson seemed the man to write it. He 
had an enormous knowledge of Latin, deep piety, 
and dogmatic convictions. He was also honest 
and intelligent, but the effect of these lesser quali- 
fications was not to show until later. 

Oblig’d by hunger and request of friends, Mr. 
Johnson was willing to assume the role of linguistic 
dictator. He was prepared to “fix” the pronuncia- 
tion of the language, ‘preserve the purity” of its 
idiom, brand “impure”? words with a ‘note of 
infamy,” and secure the whole ‘‘from being over- 
run by . . . low terms.” 

There were, however, a few reservations. Mr. 
Johnson felt it necessary to warn the oversanguine 
that “Language is the work of man, a being from 
whom permanence and stability cannot be de- 
rived.” English “was not formed from heaven 
. . . but was produced by necessity and enlarged 
by accident.” It had, indeed, been merely 
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“thrown together by negligence” and was in such 
a state of confusion that its very syntax could no 
longer “be taught by general rules, but [only] by 
special precedents.” 

In 1755 the Dictionary appeared. The noble 
patron had been given a great deal more immor- 
tality than he had bargained for by the vigor of 
the kick Johnson had applied to his backside as he 
booted him overboard. And the Plan had been 
replaced by the Preface, a sadder but very much 
wiser document. 

Hight years of “sluggishly treading the track of 
the alphabet” had taught Johnson that the hopes 
of “fixing” the language and preserving its “pur- 
ity” were but “the dreams of a poet doomed at 
last to wake a lexicographer.” In “the boundless 
chaos of living speech,” so copious and energetic 
in its disorder, he had found no guides except 
“experience and analogy.” Irregularities were 
‘inherent in the tongue” and could not be “dis- 
missed or reformed” but must be permitted ‘“‘to 
remain untouched.” ‘Uniformity must be sac- 
rificed to custom... in compliance with a 
numberless majority” and “general agreement.” 
One of the pet projects of the age had been the 
establishment -of an academy to regulate and 
improve style. “I hope,” Johnson wrote in the 
Preface, that if “it should be established . . . the 
spirit of English liberty will hinder or destroy 


it.” 
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At the outset of the work he had flattered him- 


. self, he confessed, that he would reform abuses 


and put a stop to alterations. But he had soon 
discovered that “sounds are too volatile and sub- 
tle for. legal restraints’ and that “to enchain syl- 
lables and to lash the wind are equally undertak- 
ings of pride unwilling to measure its desires by its 
strength.” For “the causes of change in language 
are as much superior to human resistance as the 
revolutions of the sky or the intumescence of the 


tide.” 


There had been an even more profound dis- 
covery: that grammarians and lexicographers “‘do 
not form, but register the language; do not teach 


` men how they should think, but relate how they 


have hitherto expressed their thoughts.” And 
with this statement Johnson ushered in the ra- 
tional study of linguistics. He had entered on his 
task a medieval pedant. He emerged from it a 
modern scientist. 

Of course his discoveries were not strikingly 
original. Horace had observed that use was the 
sole arbiter and norm of speech and Montaigne 
had said that he who would fight custom with 
grammar was a fool. Doubtless thousands of other 
people had at one time or another perceived and 
said the same thing. But Johnson introduced a 
new principle. Finding that he could not lay 
down rules, he gave actual-examples to show 
meaning and form. He offered as authority 
illustrative quotations, and in so doing established 
that language is what usage makes it and that 
custom, in the long run, is the ultimate and only 
court of appeal in linguistic matters. 

This principle, axiomatic today in grammar and 
lexicography, seems to exasperate a great many 
laymen who, apparently, find two hundred and 
five years too short a period in which to grasp a 
basic idea. They insist that there are absolute 
standards of correctness in speech and that these 
standards may be set forth in a few simple rules. 
To a man, they believe, of course, that they speak 
and write “correctly” and they are loud in their 
insistence that others imitate them. 

It is useless to argue with such people because 
they are not, really, interested in language at all. 
They are interested solely in demonstrating their 
own superiority. Point out to them — as has been 
done hundreds of times — that forms which they 
regard as “corrupt,” “incorrect,” and “vulgar” 
have been used by Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
Bible and are used daily by 180 million Americans 
and accepted by the best linguists and lexicogra- 
phers, and they will coolly say, “Well, if they 
differ from me, they’re wrong.” 

But if usage is not the final determinant of 
speech, what is? Do the inhabitants of Italy, for 
example, speak corrupt Latin or good Italian? Is 
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Spanish superior to French? Would the Breton 
fisherman speak better if he spoke Parisian French? 
Can one be more fluent in Outer Mongolian than 
in Inner Mongolian? One has only to ask such 
questions in relation to languages other than one’s 
own, languages within which our particular snob- 
beries and struggles for prestige have no stake, to 
see the absurdity of them. 

The language that we do speak, if we are to ac- 
cept the idea of “corruption”? and “decay” in 
language, is a horribly decayed Anglo-Saxon, 
grotesquely corrupted by Norman French. Fur- 
thermore, since Standard English is a development 
of the London dialect of the fourteenth century, 
our speech, by true aristocratic standards, is woe- 
fully middle-class, commercial, and vulgar. And 
American speech is lower middle-class, reeking of 
counter and till. Where else on earth, for in- 


‘stance, would one find crime condemned because 


it didn’t pay! 


| MORE innocent days a great deal of time was 
spent in wondering what was the “original”? lan- 
guage of mankind, the one spoken in Eden, the 
language of which all modern tongues were merely 
degenerate remnants. Hector Boethius tells us - 
that James I of Scotland was so interested in this 
problem that he had two children reared with a 
deaf and dumb nurse on an island in order to see 
what language they would “naturally”? speak. 
James thought it would be Hebrew, and in time, 
to his great satisfaction, it was reported that the 
children were speaking Hebrew! 

Despite this experiment, however, few people 
today regard English as a corruption of Hebrew. 
But many seem to think it is a corruption of Latin 


and labor mightily to make it conform to this 


illusion. It is they and their confused followers 
who tell us that we can’t say “I am mistaken” 
because translated into Latin this would mean “I 
am misunderstood,’ and we can’t say “I have 
enjoyed myself” unless we are egotistical or worse. 

It is largely to this group — most of whom: 
couldn’t read a line of Latin at sight if their lives 
depended on it— that we owe our widespread 
bewilderment concerning who and whom. In Latin 
the accusative or dative form ‘would always be 
used, regardless of the word’s position in the 
sentence, when the pronoun was the object of a 
verb or a preposition. But in English, for at least 
four hundred years, this simply hasn’t been so. 
When the pronoun occurs at the beginning of a 
question, people who speak natural, fluent, lit- 
erary English use the nominative, regardless. They 
say “Who did you give it to?” not “Whom did you 
give it to?”? But the semiliterate, intimidated and 
bewildered, are mouthing such ghastly utterances 


as a recent headline in a Chicago newspaper: 
WHOM’S HE KIDDING? 

Another group seems to think that in its pure 
state English was a Laputan tongue, with logic as 
its guiding principle. Early members of this sect 
insisted that unloose could only mean “‘to tie up,” 
and present members have compelled the gasoline 
industry to label its trucks Flammable under the 
disastrous insistence, apparently, that the old 
Inflammable could only mean “not burnable.”’ 

It is to them, in league with the Latinists, 
that we owe the bogy of the double negative. In 
all Teutonic languages a doubling of the negative 
merely emphasizes the negation. But we have 
been told for a century now that two negatives 
make a positive, though if they do and it’s merely 
a matter of logic, then three negatives should 
make a negative again. So that if “It doesn’t 
make no difference” is wrong merely because it 
includes two negatives, then “It doesn’t never 
make no difference” ought to be right again. 

Both of these groups, in their theories at least, 
ignore our idiom. Yet idiom — those expressions 
which defy all logic but are the very essence of a 
tongue — plays a large part in English. We go to 
school and college, but we go to the university. We 
buy two dozen eggs but a couple of dozen. Good 
and can mean very (“I am good and mad!’’) and 
“a hot cup of coffee” means that the coffee, not 
the cup, is to be hot. It makes a world of differ- 
ence to a condemned man whether his reprieve is 
upheld or held up. 

There are thousands of such expressions in Eng- 
lish. They are the “irregularities” which Johnson 
found “inherent in the tongue” and which his 
wisdom perceived could not and should not be 
removed. Indeed, it is in the recognition and use 
of these idioms that skillful use of English hes. 

Many words in the form that is now mandatory 
were originally just mistakes, and many of these 
mistakes were forced into the language by eager 
ignoramuses determined to make it conform to 
some notion of their own. The s was put in island, 
for instance, in sheer pedantic ignorance. The 
second r doesn’t belong in trousers, nor the g in 
arraign, nor the t in deviliry, nor the n in passenger 
and messenger. Nor, so far as English is concerned, 
does that first ¢ in .arctic which so many people 
twist their mouths so strenuously to pronounce. 

And grammar is as “‘corrupted”’ as spelling or 
pronunciation. “You are” is as gross a solecism 
as “me am.” It’s recent, too; you won’t find it in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. Lesser, nearer, 
and more are grammatically on a par with gooder. 
Crowed is the equivalent of knowed or growed, and 
caught and dug (for catched and digged) are as “‘cor- 
rupt” as squoze for squeezed or snoze for sneezed. 

Fortunately for our peace of mind most people 
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“ GRAMMAR FOR TODAY 


are quite content to let. English conform to Eng- 
lish, and they are supported in their sanity by 
modern grammarians and linguists. 


asain agree with Puttenham (1589) that a 
language is simply speech “fashioned to the com- 
mon understanding and accepted by consent.” 
They believe that the only “rules” that can be 
stated for a language are codified observations. 
They hold, that is, that language is the basis of 
grammar, not the other way round. They do not 
believe that any language can become ‘“‘cor- 
rupted” by the linguistic habits of those who speak 
it. They do not believe that anyone who is a na- 
tive speaker of a standard language will get into 
any linguistic trouble unless he is misled by snob- 
bishness or timidity or vanity. 

He may, of course, if his native language is 
English, speak a form of English that marks him as 
coming from a rural or an unread group. But if 
he doesn’t mind being so marked, there’s no rea- 
son why he should change. Johnson retained a 
Staffordshire burr in his speech all his life. And 
surely no one will deny that Robert Burns’s rustic 
dialect was just as good as a form of speech as, and 
in his mouth infinitely better as a means of expres- 
sion than, the “correct” English spoken by ten 
million of his southern contemporaries. 

The trouble is that people are no longer willing 
to be rustic or provincial, They all want to speak 
like educated people, though they don’t want to go 
to the trouble of becoming truly educated. They 
want to believe that a special form of socially ac- 
ceptable and financially valuable speech can be 
mastered by following a few simple rules. And 
there is no lack of little books that offer to supply 
the rules and promise ‘‘correctness”’ if the rules are 
adhered to. But, of course, these offers are specious 
because you don’t speak like an educated person 
unless you are an educated person, and the little 
books, if taken seriously, will not only leave the 
lack of education showing but will expose the 
pitiful yearning and the basic vulgarity as well, in 
such sentences as “Whom are you talking about?” 

As a matter of fact, the educated man uses at 
least three languages. With his family and his 
close friends, on the ordinary, unimportant occa- 
sions of daily life, he speaks, much of the time, a 
monosyllabic sort of shorthand. On more impor- 
tant occasions and when dealing with strangers in 
his official or business relations, he has a more 
formal speech, more complete, less allusive, po- 
litely qualified, wisely reserved. In addition he 
has some acquaintance with the literary speech of 
his language. He understands this when he reads 
it, and often enjoys it, but he hesitates to use it. 
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In times of emotional stress hot fragments of it 
may come out of him like lava, and in times of 
feigned emotion, as when giving a commencement 
address, cold, greasy gobbets of it will ooze forth. 

The linguist differs from the amateur gram- 
marian in recognizing all of these variations and 
gradations in the language. And he differs from 
the snob in doubting that the speech of any one 
small group among the language’s more than 300 
million daily users constitutes a model for all the 
rest to imitate. 

The methods of the modern linguist can be 
illustrated by the question of the grammatical 
number of none. Is it singular or plural? Should 
one say “None of them is ready” or “None of 
them are ready’’? 

The prescriptive grammarians are emphatic 
that it should be singular. The Latinists point out 
that nemo, the Latin equivalent, is singular. The 
logicians triumphantly point out that none can’t be 
more than one and hence can’t be plural. 

The linguist knows that he hears “None of 
them are ready” every day, from people of all 
social positions, geographical areas, and degrees of 
education. He also hears “None is.” Further- 
more, literature informs him that both forms were 
used in the past. From Malory (1450) to Milton 
(1650) he finds that none was treated as a singular 
three times for every once that it was treated as a 
plural. That is, up to three hundred years ago 
men usually said None is. From Milton to 1917, 
none was used as a plural seven times for every four 
times it was used as a singular. That is, in the past 
three hundred years men often said None is, but 
they said None are almost twice as often. Since 
1917, however, there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the use of the plural, so much so that 
today None are is the preferred form. 

The descriptive grammarian, therefore, says 
that while None is may still be used, it is becoming 
increasingly peculiar. This, of course, will not be 
as useful to one who wants to be cultured in a 
hurry as a short, emphatic permission or prohibi- 
tion. But it has the advantage of describing Eng- 
lish as it is spoken and written here and now and 
not as it ought to be spoken in some Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land. - 

The descriptive grammarian believes that a 
child should be taught English, but he would like 
to see the child taught the English actually used 
by his educated contemporaries, not some pedan- 
tic, theoretical English designed chiefly to mark 
the imagined superiority of the designer. 

He believes that a child should be taught the 
parts of speech, for example. But the child should 
be told the truth — that these are functions of use, 
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not some quality immutably inherent in this or 
that word. Anyone, for instance, who tells a child 
— or anyone else — that dike is used in English 
only as a preposition has grossly misinformed him. 
And anyone who complains that its use as a con- 
junction is a corruption introduced by Winston 
cigarettes ought, in all fairness, to explain how 
Shakespeare, Keats, and the translators of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible came to be in the 
employ of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 

Whether formal grammar can be taught to 
advantage before the senior year of high school is 
doubtful; most studies — and many have been 
made — indicate that it can’t. But when it is 
taught, it should be the grammar of today’s Eng- 
lish, not the obsolete grammar of yesterday’s 
prescriptive grammarians. By that grammar, for 
instance, please in the sentence “Please reply” is 
the verb and reply its object. But by modern mean- 
ing reply is the verb, in the imperative, and please is 
merely a qualifying word meaning “‘no discourtesy 
intended,” a mollifying or de-imperatival adverb, 
or whatever you will, but not the verb. 

This is a long way from saying “Anything goes,” 
which is the charge that, with all the idiot repeti- 
tion of a needle stuck in a groove, the uninformed 
ceaselessly chant against modern grammarians. 
But to assert that usage is the sole determinant 
in grammar, pronunciation, and meaning is nel to 
say that anything goes. Custom is illogical and 
unreasonable, but it is also tyrannical. The least 
deviation from its dictates is usually punished with 
severity. And because this is so, children should be 
taught what the current and local customs in Eng- 
lish are. They should not be taught that we speak 
a bastard Latin or a vocalized logic. And they 
should certainly be disabused of the stultifying 
illusion that after God had given Moses the Com- 
mandments He called him back and pressed on him 
a copy of Woolley’s Handbook of English Grammar. 

The grammarian does not see it as his function 
to “raise the standards” set by Franklin, Lincoln, 
Melville, Mark Twain, and hundreds of millions of 
other Americans. He is content to record what 
they said and say. 

Insofar as he serves as a teacher, it is his busi- 
ness to point out the limits of the permissible, to 
indicate the confines within which the writer may 
exercise his choice, to report that which custom 
and practice have made acceptable. It is certainly 
not the business of the grammarian to impose his 
personal taste as the only norm of good English, 
to set forth his prejudices as the ideal standard 
which everyone should copy. That would be fatal. 
No one person’s standards are broad enough for 
that. 
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Increasingly, informed people are 


- asking “Is government spending get- 


ting beyond the point where inflation 
can be halted?” 

They see pressure groups promot- 
ing all sorts of spending programs. 
They know that if these go through, 
the U. S. publie must foot the bill, 
either in an increased tax load, or in 
further depreciation of their dollars. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


Fortunately, the American people 
still have a third choice. They can 
insist upon the elimination of those 
federal spending programs which are 
not essential to the nation’s economic 
or military strength. 

A glaring example, here, is the un- 
necessary spending of billions to put 
the federal government farther into 
the electric power business. 


A PLACE TO START 


Up to the present time, this so- 
called “publie power”? program has 
cost taxpayers about $5,500,000,000. 
And its promoters are pushing for 
another $10,000,000,000. 


WHERE WOULD YOU START 
TO CUT THE “FAT” FROM 
FUTURE FEDERAL SPENDING? 


THE ISSUE IN A NUTSHELL 


When you reduce flowery claims 
to hard facts, the choice is erystal 
clear. Shall the money for the na- 
tion’s future electric needs be put up 
by investors voluntarily or by tax- 
payers under compulsion? 


IS THIS TAXING NECESSARY? 


There is certainly no need to tap 
the taxpayers for this purpose. The 
independent electric companies and 
their millions of investors can 
readily finance and produce all the 
low-price power that America can 
possibly need. 


THE HIDDEN TAX 


It is surprising how few Americans 
know about tax spending for the sup- 
port of government electric power. 
Yet it is costing them billions. In- 
formed people are disturbed—are try- 
ing to spread the word. 

Your help, as a leader in your com- 
munity, will be invaluable. The new 
booklet offered in the coupon below 
will bring you timely figures and 
background. No charge. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Please send me the material checked below, NAME 


without charge: 


[] The new booklet, “Who Pays for Government-in- OCCUPATION 
the-Electric-Business?”...telling how this unnec- 
essary tax spending affects every family, how and : 
where the federal government is in the electric ADDRESS 
power business, and many other important facts. 


[| Names of companies that sponsor this message. CITY 
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Born in Ann Arbor, Frances Giris received her A.B. from the Universily of Michigan, where she majored in 


English composition. Upon graduation she devoted a year to writing before faking on a job as copy writer. She 


is married to a stalwart Minnesotan and spent nine winlers in one of the nation’s coldest areas. 


IF 1s well known that the interior of the United 
States has much lower temperatures than the in- 
terior of Europe in the same latitudes. This is 
thought to be true because North American moun- 
tain. ranges, running from north to south close to 
the coast, cut off abruptly the benefit of the warm 
currents in the Pacific-Ocean. And because there 
are no high mountain ranges across the Canadian 
North from, east to west, the arctic weather flows 
freely south, unbraked. Nowhere are there people 


more keenly aware of these effects than the resi- .. 


dents of northern Montana, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota.. It is here that a sizable number of 
citizens take for granted six or seven months of 
winter weather where —40° is common, —50° 
uncomfortably familiar, and even lower tempera- 
tures not extraordinary. This variety of winter has 
its odd accompaniment of springs and falls that 
last about ten days. Spring, when it comes, is 
not truly spring. It is the breakup, when the 
accumulated snows of seven or eight months, 
while melting in the warming sun, turn the land- 
scape into a soggy sponge and, for a long period, 


cool the air sufficiently to hold the foliage dormant. 
Finally, with the snow gone, the sun at last re-: 
ceives its response in a rush of new-thrusts, the 
spring. candles of the evergreens. Leaves appear 
within hours, it seems. One could literally watch 
them unfold on every bush. o 

Longtime residents of Minnesota’s North testify 
to having seen snow there in each of the twelve 
months, including July and August —- a stagger- 
ing fact in view of the latitude in which it lies. 
From late October to early April the thermometer 
may plummet, in its normal course, to — 30° or 
—35°. The more divergent — 40°, —50°, and 
lower are the exclusive tenure of the months from 
November through March. The cold during this 
period is a steady, relentless reality. The snow- 
driving winds can easily blow over sixty miles 
an hour, and the temperature has been officially 
recorded as low as — 59°. 

‘It may warm to zero or 10° above, occasionally 
some degrees higher. But no sudden midwinter 
warming will raise the temperature very high for 
very long. k 


Wood engraving by Herbert Waters. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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There- would -be nothing unusual,.-however, 
about an automobile trip to this chilled northland 
from the Twin Cities in the cold months of winter, 
provided you were familiar with the conditions. 
The straight, main highways in the North would 
offer surprisingly clear driving, but the ‘roads 
would channel through the snow-filled fields and 
forests only by courtesy of the North’s noblest 
beast of burden, the snowplow. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty miles 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis, just north of 
Grand Rapids, you would see the maples, elms, 
and ash trees disappear suddenly from the land- 
scape. Along the streams and lakes only,.in some 
isolated places, will they be found. The coniferous 
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ness to the dry cold. Soft, mobile lips tighten and 
compress to conserve inner warmth; gestures be- — 
come less wide and eloquent. In time, the stoic 
stamp of the North penetrates deeper than these 
surface changes. 

‘Little children learn early to keep a watchful 
eye upon their playmates on the days when it is 
mild enough to play outdoors (— 15° and upward). 


' The snow falls and deepens and settles and falls 


forests of north Minnesota, once immense reaches © 


of virgin Norway and white pine, are now to a 
great extent tall second growth of tamarack trees, 
white and jack pine, white cedar, and the hardy, 
pale, stalklike aspens. 

The terrain north to the Canadian border is 
flat, seemingly, but east of the Red River Valley, 
1920 to 2230 feet above sea level, are the Mesabi 
and Vermilion iron ranges, where Pre-Cambrian 
deposits lie just beneath the soil, and this source of 
iron ore is so pure and rich that for fifty years it 
has been merely scooped up and shipped to the 
steel centers. These enormous iron deposits were 
made by massive intrusions of magma, the molten 
material of the earth’s interior, when the earth 
was still very young and its thin crust was being 
shattered by violent volcanic explosions. 

The vast forests of pulpwood and the iron ore 
are responsible for the towns and cities in this 
rocky land, which lies in the path of the arctic 
storms. And life within them has cast and color 
that characterize outposts the world around. 

Many families of Finnish extraction live in iso- 
lated spots on the forest’s edge or in the smaller 
communities like Tofte, Togo, Bramble, and Cut- 
foot Sioux. These rugged people, whose homeland 
has winters similar in severity to those of. this 
portion of Minnesota, maintain their national 
fondness for the sauna, or steam bath, which ends 
not with the usual cold-water shower but with a 
brief, nude plunge into a snowdrift outdoors. 

‘There are Swedish people here, too, and Nor- 
wegians, although most preferred to settle in the 
milder central and southern parts of Minnesota. 
And surprisingly, there are numbers of Italians 
and southeastern Europeans who — innocently, 
it is surmised — came to mine the ore. Upon 
those who have stayed, the North has deftly 
brushed its own hue and markings. Many a 
warm, brown eye, large and liquid, has had to 


narrow against the strong, icy wind until squinting ` 


became habitual and lines were dredged deeply 
into cheeks which have lost their smoothing moist- 
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again and again. The youngsters build snowmen 
and forts early or late in winter but not during the 
coldest months; the snow then is too dry and fine. 
Curb lines disappear from the city streets by 
Christmastime in spite of the diligent sidewalk 
and street plows, and one walks and drives upon 
the same level, the concrete well buried beneath 
the hard-packed snow. ‘“‘You’d better go inside’ 
and get warm,” one child calls to another. “Your 
cheeks are turning white.” Each footstep is ex- 


plosive and, when it is really cold, —30° and 


below, every dry, delicate crystal is a stone under- 
foot, grinding to powder against stone, with the 
sound of a small glacier creaking. And rare 
indeed is the person -who has lived here all his 
life who has not had at least one encounter with 
frostbite. 

Regardless, committee meetings for the hun- 
dreds of clubs and organizations are well attended 
— if anything, better attended — when the ther- 
mometer reads — 30°. It is tacitly understood that 
no one ever says, “I stayed home because of the 
cold.” Cowering indoors is discouraged. 

In fact, the picture of the Englishman in the 
jungle dressing for dinner is evoked by the delight- 
fully dressed-up community life in the range cities. 
In one, the mining engineers, executives, business 
and professional men and their wives converge 
five times during the winter upon the hotel’s fine 
ballroom to dance, even though the temperature 
may register —40° and the city streets may have 
all but disappeared in swirling blizzard. 


IR THE cold months there are few visitors, for 
northern Minnesota is not a winter playground. 
And yet the intrepid traveler would be well re- 
warded’ by the natural beauty surrounding him. 
The skies and the undulating fields merge as one; 
unreality assails the mind and the eye. The sun 
swings in a low arc, and at sunrise and sunset 
it is not hard to imagine what the world may be 
like in many distant aeons when ice and snow 
envelop the earth, while the sun, cooled to the 
ruddy glow of bittersweet, lingeringly touches the 
clouds with warm colors of apricot, tangerine, 
lavender, and rose. 

Night skies may be indescribably clear. The stars 
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are sharp and brilliant, pricking perception; the 


northern constellations diagramed with . utmost 
clarity upon the blackest .of skies. There is no 


illusion; here that they are hung like lanterns 


just beyond reach. The vast distances of space 


_ arè as clear to see as the barbed points of light. 


‘When’ the aurora borealis sweeps in to domi- 
nate the’ night, it elicits: a quite different and emo- 
tional reaction, not unlike the surging, impréssive 
sight itself. If the luminous, pulsing scarves of 
light were tangible streamers, certainly it would 
be possible to become entangled in and absorbed 
into the celestial kaleidoscope. 


The excitement 4 
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This climate is 
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than a few blocks at a time. 


no respecter of age.. Those who can, move south 


upon retirement, and the number of old people 
living heré is noticeably smaller than in other 
‘parts of the country. ~ 


This is cold weather that surpasses, in length’ - 


and depth, the merely uncomfortable and misera- 


_ble or the forays of lowered temperature and 


that a full aurora generates, the quickening pace: - 


of the blood stream and. inner identification may 
be a kindred response of charges within us to the 
playful, electrical’ vortex ‘swirling ‘from horizon 
to horizon. - 

“By night and by day, aain violently’ cold or 


blizzard that may make headlines elsewhere in the 
country. If the tropic lands give us Nature uncor- 
seted, inviting embrace; the North. shows her 


most revérse, aloof character, best admired from 
-an insulated distance. 


Respectful admiration cannot be | withheld, 


however. It is-hard to conceive of any tropical or 


desert scene that could compare. with the Olym- 


-pian panorama of Minnesota’s N orth, the dark 


. pines flowered with snow and, between the’ wood- 


voraciously shrieking in storm, the North Country . 
is-a marvel of impetuous power. But there aré few ` 


sightseers at its finest, most exclusive performances. 
Outdoor winter sports are not given the empha- 


sis you might expect with so‘much snow and cold ` 


weather. There is. some skiing and some sledding: 


on the warmer days., Nearly everyone ‘ice skates, 


and from the rinks of this tegion' Have come many , 


of the country’s. best hockey players. But the out- 


door rinks are not very: popular.. ‘For one thing, 


the ice, solidly frozen, is too.hard and the sharpest 


of blades seems ‘dull. Much more popular are the ' 


towns’ indoor arenas,, _where one can skate free- 


from frostbite and in a warmed atmosphere in. 


which- physiċal exertion does not-make each deep ` 


breath a searing stab of subfrigid air. ‘One of the 


finest indoor rinks is‘at Hibbing, which was the: 
scene on January 4, 1959,-of a match between the 
hockey teams of the Soviet ‘Union and the United 


States’s best amateurs; the outdoor temperature _ 


was -~ 44°, ` 


. Newcomers are like greenhorus anywhere, with. 


much to learn. The air, at first, seems so bracing 


that it is deceptive. There is no warning rawness. 


At —40°, all perceptible humidity is gone: ‘from. 


the atmosphere, frozen ‘into solidity. The first 


` few minutes of standing outdoors, dressed in winter 


clothing that would be more than ‘adequate else- 


. where, may be exhilarating, but before ‘many 


more minutes go by, a sudden numbness grips the 
limbs with frightening rapidity. Keep. ‘moving, 


`: keep moving” is the instruction, and at a certain 


speed. Never at a run, because you cannot breathe 


this air deeply. Not slowly, because you must - 


keep the blood. circulating rapidly,’ generating 
heat. Turn.your heavy scarf close over your 
mouth and nose to warm the air you breathe as 
you walk along vigorously. If you are under twelve 
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or over ae ‘you had better not walk more 
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land tracts, the: prairies,. déeply white and pris- 


tine. It is a singular creation, wrapped in a tem- 


perature formidably cold, that stands siege fierċely 
against desecration. , ©. 2% - 
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ae day we have reserve; 
smile objectively and love, Hoa E a 
. passionate, ; although: we smoke, o in 
`i, separate cigdrettés and joke; 
“go our social, sunny ways, ..” 
live. impenetrable days, or a 
and find delight ` 
~ in flicks of sight.” _ wah 
Needing nights we turn‘our love E 
C` intimately; as a curve. `, 
seen from. one side is convex, 
but the other Caves; SO sex 
; melts you,. killsmy husband spark, _ 
‘folds us to usin the dark, - i 
ánd'satisfies l ' | 


‘our tight-shut eyes. 
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Al the age of twenty-four, Françoise Sagan is France’s-most widely read. author. `Her fourth 

, which was published in, September “in Paris: zand. which is- 
appearing in this country this month under the Dutton imprint, has brought her’ sales: in France | 
alone to over two million copies. "What is the explanation for the phenomenal success of a writer 
whose precocious gifts; while undeniable, have notably failed tó develop? Curtis Cate, the 
ATLANTIC’S represeritalive in Europe, here undertakes to answer this questi ton. . | 
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lee story of Francoise Sagan has often’been ` 


told, It is ‘the familiar saga of the Cinderella. 
variety, the spectacular success story of the brow- 
beaten little gir! whose unsuspected gifts one day 


startle the world. Far less is known about the ~ 


premythical creature, the still unspoiled Frangoise 


whovhad not yet tasted. the bittersweet fruit’ of.» - 


faine. “But itis`in this dimly. lit ‘region of' her. past.” 
that one must look for the psychological.key to:the: , 
clearly stunted and in many ways tragic ‘develop- 
ment of the later Sagan. - . T a 
Not long ago the author: herself drew back the 
curtain on. this earlier, iricognito self in an article 
published in the French women’s magazine Marie- | 
Claire. Here we are shown the - -young F rangoise, > 


. gaily romping with her dog on a country. estate in - 


mountainous Vercors or quietly reading”a, book in’ 
the family apartment in Lyon. Her father-is a- 
well-to-do industrialist named Quoirez’ and her 
mother is an old- fashioned bourgeoise who. insists 
that her daughter ` wear her hair in braids“and. -go` 
to school in knee-length stockings. She is an un- 
usually sensitive child, and her first contacts ‘with 


her own contemporaries are painful. Her school-. - 


mates pull her braids and make fun of her stock: - 
ings. To add to her discomfort, she is always head 


‘ of the class, the unpopular teacher’s favorite. A 


whole decade has- passed’ since then;\ but even, 
today she cannot, restrain ' the. sigh, ‘Toujours 
première et ridicule!” = “Always first, and, ‘ridicu- 


‘ lous!” 


bad 


We have no trouble recognizing che Genes -It 
is the portrait. of the deliberately misunderstood 
Oittsider,,a Miss Colin Wilson in a French lycée . 
smock. Her parents move to Paris at the end of 
the war, but this change.of scene only accelerates 
the rebellious ferment within her., She cuts her 
hair and: puts on bobby sox and at-the' age of 


fifteen begins to spend afternoons in the crowded, 


- `k 
x ~ >» 


f 


smoke- filled, jazz-throbbing ciag of St. Germain i- 


des Prés. She is-sick. of being first in school and 
begins to skip classes. She takes long walks around 
Paris and spends her afternoons and evenings at 
home.’ ‘reading ‘Proust, Stendhal, and, latet on, 
“Camus, , She also tries her hand at short. stories 
and ' even poems, “Shalt senumental, half meta- 
“piysical.? a 

~ “This*is,. of course, oniyi. part of the siorj, that 
_ first layer of truth which so” often lies: over the 


- deeper realities of a humaf life. It is more perti-. . 
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nent to.the understanding of her later development  :“ 


-to know that in her infancy she was virtually an 
‘only: child, her brother and sister being ten years 


' older, and that her childhood was spent largely . 
in the company of adults; a fact which helps ex- 
plain her precocity.. The -feeling of isolation she © 


thus experienced was further aggravated by an 
abnormal, almost pathological timidity -which 
has remained with her as a psychological scar, to 


- the present day. “Merely venturing out ‘of the -. > 


house to buy a loaf of bread could cost her untold 


anguish, and her fear of returning from school F 
‘unaccompanied was ‘so great that she used to | 


ride. home in a‘ taxi.. To pay for the fares she 


- would earn money from her schoolmates’ by ~i 


doing their homework for them, for she dared not 
tell her parents. of the panic she suffered before 
the tertors of the outer world. Frangoise Sagan’s 
‘later ‘love affair with Jaguars and- Aston-Martin 


Sports cars.may have. been a ‘desperate psychologi- — 


cal’effort to overcome in Tater life the morbid 
shyness of her. childhood. 

_In striking contrast to this inhibited, frightened 
little girl was her*older brother. Here was some- 


one endowed witha supreme self-assurance and 


confident savoir-faire which enabled him, as he 
grew up, to take calm possession of the adolescént, 
and later of thé adult, world and to play the’ role 
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of a successful Don Juan. Inevitably he became 
for his young sister an object of envy and hero 
worship, a revered model of human resource and 
enterprise. Many of Frangoise Sagan’s later 
actions, and not least of all the utterly improvident 
anarchic life she has been living for the past five 
years, can be explained as belated attempts to 
prove herself as fearless and masterful in her con- 
quest of life as her brother. 

It may well have been a feeling of jealousy 
toward her brother at the spectacle of his un- 
checked success, as compared with her own fla- 
grant failure after her disillusionment with aca- 
demic education had caused her to fail her second 
baccalaureate, which drove her to writing a novel. 
Her brother’s shadow, at any rate, clearly falls 
over Bonjour Tristesse in the form of the father, 
whose adult savoir-faire and cynicism contrast so 
strikingly with the bumbling naiveté and en- 
thusiasm of the youthful Cyril. This pattern of 
contrasts or conflicts recurs, significantly, in every 
Sagan novel: in the middle-aged Luc, as opposed 
to the young Bertrand, in A Certain Smile; in the 
urbane theater director, André Jolyau, as com- 
pared to the twenty-three-year-old provincial, 
Edouard Maligrasse, in Those Without Shadows; 
in the absent-hearted Roger, as contrasted with 
the tenderly enamored Simon, in Azmez-vous 
Brahms . . . And though in the later novels the 
original model has been largely eclipsed by her 
husband, the editor Guy Schoeller, it is because 
this more recent figure has unobtrusively merged, 
in her psychological universe, with her brother’s 
once omnipotent image. 


En things in life are as insidious as immediate 
success. ‘“‘Fame,” Françoise Sagan could later 
write in Those Without Shadows, ‘is not something 
which bursts, but which insinuates itself.” Since 
the publication of Bonjour Tristesse, success has, 
indeed, pursued and harried her as relentlessly as 
the Harpies of Greek tragedy. Overnight the 
eighteen-year-old prodigy was overwhelmed with 
attentions. She was wined and dined, invited to 
official cocktail parties — most of which she re- 
fused to attend — and showered with flattering 
comparisons to Colette. 

Francoise Sagan has always instinctively re- 
coiled from such effusive publicity, for she is still 
fearful of crowds. But she seems to have been 
powerless to resist a more insidious invasion of her 
life by a flock of idle leeches and blasé opportu- 
nists who were drawn to her as to a magnet when 
the royalties started pouring in. “I attract the 
weak,” she recently lamented in Marie-Claire, ‘as 
much as I am attracted by the strong.” Unfortu- 
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nately, she has never found a man strong enough 
to rescue her from the camp followers who have 
encumbered her literary victories. 

For the last five years she has lived, with but 
occasional intervals of respite, in an almost con- 
tinuous hurly-burly, at the center of a cluster of 
shiftless fils à papa (poppa’s boys), bemused aristo- 
crats, and would-be Bohemians sporting turtle- 
neck sweaters and corsair pants made to order by 
chic Right Bank tailors; social drifters who have 
borrowed from her shamelessly, dividing their 
time between Paris and St. Tropez, dice games 
and the cha-cha-cha, sports cars and cocktail 
outings; members of that well-heeled and indolent 
Beat Generation which Marcel Carné recently 
tried to immortalize in the film Les Tricheurs. 

In 1956, Françoise set up house with her 
brother in an apartment on the sedate Rue de 
Grenelle, and for the next two years the whisky 
flowed like the Seine, day was turned into night, 
and the nights were spent navigating from one 
expensive bar to another. When these leisurely 
amusements palled, the carousers would climb 
into sports cars and chase each other wildly 
through the streets of Paris trying to ram each 
other at intersections. 

It speaks well of Sagan’s talent that, despite 
these rowdy distractions, she still found time to 
grind out a second novel. Yet her extraordinary 
facility only contributed, in a way, to her undoing, 
for had she been less gifted, she might have been 
forced to take greater pains with her second lit- 
erary effort. As it was, two years of intermittent 
thought and just five weeks of writing went into 
the making of A Certain Smile. This story of a 
Parisian girl’s short-lived romance with a middle- 
aged man was in some respects an improvement 
over her first. The plot was more natural, less 
artificially constructed than the taut, Machiavel- 
lian plot of Bonjour Tristesse, which Sagan seems 
to have borrowed from Roger Vailland’s Les 
Mauvais Coups. It also lacked the quite gratuitous 
violence of a bloody ending — Anna’s death in an 
automobile crash — which the Julliard editors had 
forced on the first novel and which is so obviously 
at variance with the listless logic of the Sagan uni- 
verse. 

The period which immediately followed marked 
something of a turning point in the career of the 
young author. Her second novel brought her some 
twenty-five pounds of press clippings — it is typi- 
cal of the vapid society surrounding her that 
someone should have had the idea of weighing this 
mass of paper — and in a single year her royalties 
soared to fifty million francs. She had won her 
literary spurs, silenced the critics who had thought 
that her precocious talent was a mere flash in the 
pan, and put herself beyond the reach of that 


financial duress which drives so many novelists to 
writing hastily and sloppily. She toyed for a while 
with the prospect of diverting some of this money 
into the financing of a weekly for her intellectual 
idol, Jean-Paul Sartre, that walleyed Svengali 
who has cast his philosophical spell over so many 
of her generation. But the idea of devoting her 
time to a life of strenuous journalism seems to have 
frightened as much as attracted her, and the 
project came to nothing. 

In her recent confession to Marie-Claire, Sagan 
declared that ‘“‘literature is something serious, 
which one mustn’t joke with.” Even if she still 
believes it, she has made no effort to apply this 
worthy maxim to her own life. Instead, she has 
allowed herself to become the victim of her own 
madcap myth, as though meekly submitting in 
real life to a typically Sartrian fate: “I shall be 
what the others want me to be.” She has con- 
tinued to drift, with a retinue of fair-weather 
friends and social climbers, from surprise parties 
to fashionable night clubs, snatching an occasional 
hour here and there to scribble a few paragraphs 
for the next book. 

It was in this haphazard and irresponsible way 
that her third novel, Dans Un Mois, Dans Un An 
(Those Without Shadows), was composed. Its ap- 
pearance, on the heels of the sports-car smashup 
which almost cost her her life in April of 1957, 
seemed to mark the sudden eclipse of her ephem- 
eral star. To her intimates she had confided that 
this time she wanted to break away from the tight 
narrative mold of the roman d’amour and have a 
fling at a full-length novel of society and ideas, 
something on the order of Stendhal’s Le Rouge et 
le Noir or of Sartre’s Les Chemins de la Liberté. To 
embark on such an undertaking at the age of 
twenty-one would have demanded considerable 
artistic conceit, but there is no indication that she 
ever seriously attempted it. The effort petered 
out almost as soon as it was born, and what finally 
emerged was nothing more than a fictional coat 
hanger, a bony skeleton of a book waiting to have 
added to it the flesh, skin, and heart of a major 
novel. 

A total failure though it obviously was, Those 
Without Shadows is autobiographically perhaps the 
most revealing of Sagan’s books. The author takes 
a bitter pleasure in exposing the inanity and 
emptiness of her protagonists, who significantly 
include an editor, a would-be writer, and a 
theater director — that is, intellectuals of the kind 
Sagan admires but who have been noticeably 
absent from her other novels. The book is full of 
remarks deriding literature and intelligence and 
lauding stupidity, as though the author were des- 
perately trying to trample on everything she 
secretly believes in. “‘Culture is what is left when 
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one doesn’t know what todo.” ‘‘There is nothing 
like a certain kind of idiocy.” “He was an old 
man who was cold. And all literature was of no 
earthly good to him.” 

From one end to the other, the book reeks with 
the brackish smell of frustration, as the author 
rages against the mediocrity of her milieu and the 
poverty of her own talent. Whatever Françoise 
Sagan’s faults may be, one must salute the pitiless 
honesty with which she has here laid herself bare. 


L. SHOULD be said in Sagan’s defense that, if her 
novels are so empty, it is because they faithfully 
reflect the nihilism of her contemporaries, or, to 
be more exact, of that influential clique of left- 
wing intellectuals who succumbed in the early 
post-war years to the withering influence of 
Sartre. These hothouse thinkers believe in nothing 
unless it is in the sublime autonomy of criticism. 
They abhor Saint-Exupéry because he was a ro- 
mantic and a dreamer. They are suspicious of 
Camus because he was a moralist. They have ex- 
changed altruism for skepticism and replaced ideal- 
ism with cynicism, not because this latter attitude 
is intellectually defensible or even intelligent, but 
because it seems philosophically respectable. 

This post-war generation is far more at sea than 
the famous Lost Generation of the twenties, whose 
flaunted perdition was never much more than a 
literary pose. Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and Ezra 
Pound may have felt forced to emigrate to Paris, 
but they never ceased to believe in certain positive 
literary values. But Sagan’s world believes in 
negative values. “He was one of that generation 
of young people whose fear of being fooled pre- 
vents from acting”? is the way she describes the 
young Bertrand in A Certain Smile. The fear of 
being taken for an uncritical dupe has hung like 
a sword of Damocles over these café intellectuals, 
and since nothing could appear more stupid than 
being naive idealists, they have turned their backs 
on all ideals. A French wit —I think it was 
Tristan Bernard — once remarked that if someone 
now wanted to write a play like Racine’s Phédre, 
the plot would have to go like this: a young man 
sleeps with his mother; one day he discovers that 
she is not his mother; he commits suicide. 

Stéphane Mallarmé’s celebrated line ‘‘La chair 
est triste, hélas! et j'ai lu tous les livres’? — “The flesh 
is sad, alas! and I’ve read all the books’? — could 
well have been adopted as the motto for this pre- 
maturely aged and willfully unromantic genera- 
tion. 

In Sagan’s novels, love is banished as a de- 
ceptive illusion, an archaic relic of the past; what 
remains is simply hygiene. It would never occur 
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to a Sagan heroine to say, as does the Marquise de 
Merteuil in Laclos’s Liaisons Dangereuses, that men 
should always be careful to “flatter our two favor- 
ite passions, the glory of the defense and the 
pleasure of the defeat.” It sounds strange in the 
mid-twentieth century to discuss the strategies of 
love in such military terms. In our post-Freudian 
age, people believe that preliminary skirmishes or 
prolonged sieges are patently unhygienic. Yet 
does not the modern erotic hygiene end up by 
having to pay a special ransom of its own? In 
the works of Sagan, where the defense is so half- 
hearted and inglorious, even the inevitable defeat 
has lost much of its pleasure. The passionate sur- 
render becomes a listless routine, executed in a 
mood of dispirited ennui, that negative vexation 
which Sartre imagined in his play No Exit as best 
suited to a contemporary vision of hell. 


a latest novel, Aimez-vous Brahms . . , 
lacks both the glaring faults and the bitter despairs 
of its immediate predecessor. The tone of asperity 
is gone, replaced by a sigh of resignation. Since 
we live in a mediocre, humdrum world, it says in 
effect, let us not kick against the pricks, let us 
learn to live with our own mediocrity and our 
humdrum friends and lovers. 

What saves this all too static story about a 
thirty-nine-year-old woman’s disabused romance 
with a youth of twenty-five are those deft flashes 
of psychological insight and description which 
reveal an undeniably latent talent. “‘She drove 
off very fast so that he should not see the tears 
clouding her view. Mechanically she switched on 
the windshield-wipers and her gesture tore from 
her a desperate little laugh? is the way Sagan 
describes the end of a midday lovers’ quarrel. 
And here is her description of a wintry afternoon 
in the Bois de Boulogne: 


A solitary sportive rower, one of those strange men 
who can be seen straining to preserve a form which 
no one seems to care about, so anonymous is their 
physique, was making mighty efforts to recall the 
summer, his oar occasionally raising a shower of 
sparkling, silver, and almost inopportune water, so 
sad did the winter seem among the stiffened trees. 
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A sentence like this, which might have been 
written by Proust, gives us a fleeting glimpse of 
the novelist Sagan might become. 

In her latest novel she has, for the time being, 
given up the literary ambitions she once enter- 
tained. She has decided to hew to the narrow little 
rut she had already traced for herself in the com- 
fortable landscape of the bourgeois world. “I 
don’t see why I should describe peasants, workers, 
or the Haute Couture, which I don’t know,” she 
recently declared. “If I went to live in Gennevil- 
liers [an industrial suburb of Paris] to try to 
understand, it would not only be ridiculous, it 
would be dishonest of me.” 

This deliberate limitation of her role to depict- 
ing the life of the bourgeois society she was born 
and brought up in is without doubt one of the 
keys to Sagan’s popularity. She has described the 
vapid emptiness of this world without embellish- . 
ment, and in doing so she has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the figures that best symbolize the 
bourgeois membership of France’s first post-war 
generation, along with the imp-nosed Juliette 
Greco, the seaweed-haired Annabelle, and the 
doleful Bernard Buffet. 

Françoise Sagan’s success, as a matter of fact, 
stems from many of the same causes as Bernard 
Buffet’s. For the last decade, connoisseurs and 
neoconnoisseurs of modern art have been snap- 
ping up Buffet’s canvases because, even though 
his figures might be gray and bloodless, at least 
they are recognizable ghosts, as opposed to the 
increasingly incomprehensible distortions of ab- 
stract art. In the same way, millions of readers 
have found in Sagan the simple outlines of stories 
they can understand with a minimum of effort. 

In Sagan’s hands the tortured philosophizings of 
Sartre have been turned into easily digestible 
clichés; the classic roman d'amour has been stream- 
lined into the roman démaquillé — the novel with- 
out make-up. Its popularity goes hand in hand 
with the steadily expanding vogue for simplicity 
in everything: speech, gesture, dress. No matter 
what Francoise Sagan may do or say tomorrow, 
she will, I think, be remembered for having 
trimmed the plump nineteenth-century novel 
down to the more readable proportions of the 
twentieth-century novelette. 





Roa France, to judge from a 
few weeks of housekeeping and small 
excursions in Haute Savoie last sum- 
mer, is still a prodigious run for the 
money. There may be something to 
the old complaint, nowadays, that 
Paris is more expensive than New 
York, especially if one compares the 
most expensive ways of living in each 
city, but the French countryside has 
always offered wonderful bargains 
to the traveler, and this seems to be 
just as much the case today as it 
was thirty or forty years ago. 
Finding a base for housekeeping 
operations calls for some skill in 
the art of negotiation, and also for 
considerable time on account of the 
easygoing habits of the French 
real-estate agents, who think it un- 
dignified to answer a letter with- 
out meditating the reply for at least a 
month. A fair part of the arrange- 
ment has to be made more or less on 
faith and hope, and our own deal 
dragged along from early January 
through May, aided only by a rather 
smudgy snapshot of the premises, be- 
fore the property was signed up for 
the month of August: a tiny chalet 
on the outskirts of Megeve, five bed- 
rooms, two baths, comfortably fur- 
nished, and commanding a stunning 
view of the Arve Valley. Rent for 
the month was a shade over $400. 
The village of Megeve is almost 


entirely residential, consisting of 
small cooperative apartment houses, 
chalets, and hotels, occupied by a 
well-to-do sort of bourgeois holi- 
daymaker who is from the larger 
cities of France. It is admirably lo- 
cated for winter sports, its summer 
climate is cool and bracing, and it is 
jammed to capacity at these two 
seasons. It is about thirty miles from 
Geneva, twenty from Chamonix, 
forty from Annecy and its lake, and 
about fifteen miles as the crow flies 
from the slopes of Mont Blanc. Ar- 
chitecturally, Megeve ranges from 
some interesting old buildings to the 
modern, with Swiss influence, and in 
the summer months its streets and 
the facades of all the buildings in its 
shopping area are ablaze with flow- 
ers. The region is one of spectacular 
Alpine scenery, small farms in the 
vertical plane, and a great air of de- 
tachment from the rest of the world. 
A car is indispensable in this sort 
of locality, and the cost of the brand- 
new 403 Peugeot which our friends 
rented in Geneva, all fees and insur- 
ance included, was $11.50 a day. 
There were seven of us, our friends 
and their three children and my wife 
and I, and it had been heartily 
agreed that none of our time would 
be invested in cooking, save for tea 
and coffee and an evening soup, the 
latter produced from French or Swiss 
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dehydrated mixtures and excellent, 
even in the land of great soups. (An 
assortment available here at home 
and well worth trying is put out by a 
Swiss company by the name of 
Knorr.) 

For breakfast, then, there was 
drip coffee from a dark, flavorsome 
French roast, with thin scalded milk. 
Punctually at 8:15 the baker’s boy 
came tearing in on his bicycle with 
hard rolls, croissants, and a long 
crusty loaf still warm from the oven. 
Everything from the bakeries was, 
of course, fresh daily, and although 
there were a dozen or so in the vil- 
lage, they were all completely sold 
out by the end of the afternoon. 

The croissants, somewhat to our 
surprise, were rather breadlike and 
not very good, but everything else 
from the shops and markets of the 
village was phenomenally fine. The 
fresh fruit — peaches, pears, and 
melons — was all ripened on the 
tree or vine and of a quality that 
practically never reaches a metro- 
politan area at any price here at 
home. One might find comparable 
examples locally, in season, in some 
parts of the United States, but per- 
ishables of this caliber have just 
about vanished from the larger com- 
merce in foodstuffs. Megeve’s to- 
matoes were equally good, ripe, never 
mealy, and of a species quite without 


that white core so often found in our 
cellophane-ripened tomatoes. 

For the rest, most of our dealings 
were with the several purveyors of 
charcuterie, and the variety of cooked 
food freshly presented each day in 
the village was matched only by the 
splendor of its appearance. 

The meat dishes included the 
standard roasts, whole or in slices; 
all sorts of pâtés, some baked in 
bread dough, others encased in deli- 
cate pastry; canapés of great artis- 
try; chicken in every imaginable 
style. One could buy a purée of fresh 
spinach, cunningly prepared arti- 
chokes marinated in a delicate dress- 
ing, or any of the other green vege- 
tables, all locally grown and in no 


case frozen. The pastry and cakes 
and sweets would have been admired 
anywhere in the world, and we must 
have sampled at least fifty wonderful 
cheeses, all at the peak of condition, 
during our weeks in Megeve. Our 
preferred wine was Crépy, a brisk 
white wine, rather dry, of the region, 
and for a before-dinner drink we 
quickly stabilized on Dopf, an excel- 
lent and inexpensive Alsatian version 
of champagne. Shopping without 
regard to the prices, all of which 
seemed very reasonable indeed, we 
found that the total cost of all food 
and drink for the seven of us was 
$10.50 a day, or $1.50 per person. 
Of all that we sampled so enjoyably, 
the item that lingers most fondly in 
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The Master Plan 


A Book Review of the Future 


py T. 5: WATI 


T. S. Warr served in the Royal Air Force 
during the war and has written several 
burlesques of the war memoirs now coming so 
copiously into print. 


The Space War of 2942-2947 has 
by now produced by far the greatest 
mass of literature ever to be inspired 
by a single conflict. In this huge 
clamor, only the voice of exceptional 
power and authority can hope for a 
hearing, and that Space Marshal 
Archibald Merrimont of Betelgeuse 
is the happy possessor of such a voice 
is amply proved by the unprece- 
dented sales of the second volume of 
his memoirs, Into Battle. 

On the fifth of May, 2943, Space 
Marshal Merrimont entered the 
Betelgeuse orbit and assumed con- 
trol of the Third Battle Fleet, under 
the supreme command of Space 
Marshal Whiteley. He immediately 
went to bed in his private rocket but 
was soon aroused on the arrival of a 
message from the British Prime Min- 
ister. He was angry at being waked: 


“To maintain himself at the top- 
most peak of physical and mental 
efficiency, the fighting man needs an 
ample allowance of sound, unbroken 
sleep, and I was therefore very angry 
at being disturbed. The message ran: 


1. As you assume your somber re- 
sponsibilities, the dreadful face of dis- 
aster gapes upon us through the smoke 


of battle. The treacherous pact with 
the Disembodied Presences to which 
the enemy has now put his blood- 
stained hand will unleash a cata- 
strophic holocaust of destruction upon 
our gallant ally, whose imminent peril 
and torment gnaws at my bowels 
hourly. 

2. I have every confidence in your 
ability to deal with this crisis. Where 
is your main mass of maneuver? Is it 
not possible that Bailey should make a 
sudden leap from behind Rigel upon 
the enemy lines of communication, 
now extended to more than twenty 
light-years? Hack me out a scheme on 
one sheet of paper. 

3. Pray let me have a note of the 
number of boys who leave the national 
schools at fifteen years and over. 


“I had, and I retain, the greatest 
admiration and respect for the Prime 
Minister, but I cannot recall that I 
ever found his messages particularly 
helpful. In this case, the first para- 
graph really got us nowhere, the 
third should have gone to the Minis- 
ter of Education, and the suggestion 
contained in the second was value- 
less, since I had already decided that 
Rocket General Bailey had been 
thrust into a position far above his 
proper ceiling, and would have to go. 
The main reasons for this were: 

“1. He had set up his headquar- 
ters a good five light-years behind 
his front line. 
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memory is the little cylinders of 
Petit Suisse, the creamy, nippy, white 
cheese, lighter and less assertive than 
our cream cheese, which combined 
so justly with the crusty bread but 
which, so the label unhappily warned 
us, had a butterfat content of around 
80 per cent. 

I realize that arrangements for 
renting and housekeeping may be 
too cumbersome for many visitors to 
France and that hotels may be pref- 
erable. On that score our inquiries 
turned up some delightful bargains, 
and I hope to set down a few facts 
next month about three of the one- 
star hotels in the neighborhood of 
Megeve. 

CHARLES W. MORTON 


“2. When I had visited him on 
the previous day, I found the whole 
atmosphere of the headquarters 
dreary and depressing. Routine dis- 
integration had been neglected, and 
immense masses of empty bottles and 
cigarette cartons were orbiting be- 
hind the dull and rusty rockets. So 
thickly encrusted with dirt was the 
helmet of Bailey’s space suit that I 
had to get him to remove it before I 
could see whether he had the light of 
battle in his eyes. 

“3, A commander’s brain must be 
ice-clear at all times, but when I 
suggested that Bailey join me in a 
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quick reconnaissance, he replied, 
‘The hell with that. This one’s on 
me.’ 

“In view of all this I felt that 
Bailey was not the man to leap upon 
the enemy from behind Rigel or any- 


where else.” 


Space Marshal Merrimont de- 
votes the whole of one chapter to an 
exposition of his Master Plan and 
most of another to his disagreement 
with Space Marshal Whiteley over 
various details in its execution. Re- 
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lations between the two were cordial, 
in spite of divergences of opinion: 


“I have always had the greatest 
admiration and respect for that great 
and good woman. She bore her 
heavy burden with patience and 
fortitude, and her astonishing failure 
to understand the advantages of my 
Master Plan never for one moment 
diminished the strength of our mu- 
tual regard. It was on the second of 
June that I signaled to her: 


My dear Lucy, 

1. I propose to strike the enemy 
a heavy blow at the point where he is 
weakest; viz., between the neutral 
Betelgeusian planets. 

2. Through the hole thereby 
punched I shall pass No. 2 Telepathic 
Air Corps, who will engage the Dis- 
embodied Presences and knock them 
bowlegged. 

3. Right is on our side, we are all 
100 per cent fit, and if we follow my 
Master Plan and make no mistakes, 
we cannot fail. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Archibald Merrimont 


“Her reply arrived on the follow- 
ing day and ran as follows: 
Dear Baldy, 

1. I agree wholeheartedly that a 
heavy attack must be launched at the 
enemy. 

2. I feel that your main target 
should be the outermost Betelgeusian 
planet, from which the enemy is pour- 
ing his brainwashing radiations upon 
our civilian populations. 

3. Secondary objective will be 
the bubonic bacteria reservoir on 
Venus. 

4. All here hope that you will 
fling yourself into this at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Yours ever, 
Lucy Whiteley 


“Hardly had I digested this be- 
fore another signal arrived from the 
Prime Minister: 

1. The baleful glare of the evil man 
has now turned upon the Saturn stew- 
pot. If he attempts a landing, we look 
to you to claw him off the planet be- 
fore he has a chance to nourish his 
invasion. 

2. What is this I hear of dentists’ 
chairs taking up valuable rocket 
space? 

3. Forward at ten thousand parsecs 
an hour to victory! 


“I immediately decided to ignore 
all side issues and to concentrate on 
the Master Plan. To the Prime 
Minister I replied noncommittally 
that we were ready to go in the ring 
and knock the enemy bowlegged, 
and to Whiteley that I was behind 
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How 
investments 
can help you 
be a better 

provider 


You might divide your job of providing for 
your family into two parts. Income now. 
And income for the future. 


Stocks and bonds may help you provide 
both kinds of income. 


Our free booklet, “‘DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS,” is a wonderfully helpful guide to 
wise investing for extra family income. It 
points out the risks of investing. Security 
prices go down as well as up. It gives you 
the records of more than 400 stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange that have paid 
a cash dividend every year for 25 years or 
more. And it outlines these basic rules for 
sensible investment: 


1. Use only money not needed for living 
expenses or emergencies. 


2. Invest only on facts—never just rumors 
—in order to keep risk to a minimum. 


3. Get the advice of a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Check to 
make sure it’s a Member Firm. 


Many millions of American families own 
stocks or bonds. They regard them as an 
important part of their financial planning. 
Get a good start for your family with 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” The coupon 
brings it to you promptly—and free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘‘Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. B-60, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 
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her 100 per cent in any decision she 
might make, that I regarded her 
plan as useless, and that there should 
be a conference between us at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


The conference took place three 
days later at Whiteley’s headquar- 
ters. The Prime Minister attended, 
and Merrimont brought with him 
Thinker Captain Johnson, of the 
Intelligence Staff. 


“Johnson had a brain like a knife 
edge. Though physically frail, he 
was an indomitable worker, lashing 
himself mercilessly on among his 
maps and mathematical instruments, 
often for twenty-four hours at a 
stretch. It was to one of these bursts 
of almost superhuman endeavor that 
I owed the main idea behind the 
Master Plan — to attack the enemy 
where he was weakest, using those 
forces in which we were strongest. John- 
son’s prodigious labors on this con- 
ception came near to costing him his 
reason, and he eventually paid a 
heavy price for his fanatical zeal, 
being earthed in the last year of the 
war, burnt out intellectually at the 
early age of ninety-two.” 


It was Johnson’s power of clear 
exposition that eventually turned the 
scales in favor of the Master Plan. 
At first little progress was achieved. 
Whiteley made a speech in which 
she paid a tribute to Merrimont’s 
devotion to duty. Merrimont prom- 
ised 100-per-cent support for Whiteley 
and hoped that in return she would 
back the Master Plan. 


“Then Johnson spoke. For three 
hours he gave a brilliant exposition 
of his break-through strategy, illus- 
trating his points in masterful fashion 
with blackboard diagrams. White- 
ley and the Prime Minister still ap- 
peared dubious, but when Johnson 
rose to his feet once more they sud- 
denly capitulated and approved the 
adoption of the Master Plan. I then 
said that much precious time had 
been wasted but that if we all pulled 
together as a team, success was 
assured. Meanwhile there was not 
a moment to lose. I then imme- 
diately left the conference and went 
to bed in my private rocket.” 


The book comes to an end as the 
rocket spearheads are concentrated 
for the initial thrust, and one cannot 
doubt that the next volume, Betel- 
geuse Break- Through, will be eagerly 
awaited by a host of readers. 
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American conducted tours visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
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George Who? 
ATE AES 


BY GEORGE STEVENS 


As editor for J. B. Lippincott Company, 
GEORGE STEVENS divides his time between 
Philadelphia and New York and has made 
several contributions to Accent on Living. 


My wife and I once spent an eve- 
ning in New Canaan, Connecticut, 
with our friends Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
eon Strunsky. In the course of con- 
versation, Simeon remarked that he 
objected to the custom then not uni- 
versal but in an advanced stage of 
development whereby young men of 
thirty-five addressed their elders — 
men of sixty, more or less — by their 
first names. I was abashed, because 
I had been calling him Simeon, and I 
was exactly thirty-five. 

This form of address had been ar- 
rived at, I recall definitely, owing to 
the warmth and spontaneity of 
Manya — that is to say, Mrs. Strun- 
sky. Somewhere in the course of the 
relationship we had been invited to 
call her Manya; we had extended the 
first-name basis to include Simeon, 
but without his authorization. 

It was too late to change, and we 
let Simeon’s remark go by as if it had 
been altogether without personal ap- 
plication. (I may call him Simeon in 
retrospect, being now approximately 
the same age as he was then.) But 
his opinion has stuck in my memory, 
and I have come to the conclusion 
that he was right. Everywhere I go, 
I meet people who immediately call 
me George. My friends introduce me 
not as Mr. Stevens but as George 
Stevens, or they say, “This is Mr. 
Stevens, George Stevens.” At once I 
am addressed as George, and if I re- 
spond by saying, “Yes, Mr. Arbuth- 
not” or “No, Mrs. Dalrymple,” I am 
considered standoffish if not down- 
right unfriendly. 
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It is universally considered that 
to call an acquaintance by anything 
but his first name is at best a bizarre 
and obsolete ceremony, at worst a 
form of churlishness. To a contem- 
porary the Mr. and Mrs. indicate a 
holding at arm’s length; to an older 
person, a pointed reference to the 
seniority of his citizenship. I should 
have no objection to this if the pre- 
sumption of friendship carried in the 
first-name address had any basis in 
reality. The trouble is that we all 
want to seem friendly without com- 
mitting ourselves. I do not take it as 
a degradation of my dignity to be 
called George by a stranger, even by 
a young man of thirty-five. I just 
want it to mean something. 

Literature is following close be- 
hind life in this respect. A genera- 
tion ago any middle-aged character 
in fiction would as a matter of course 
be called Mr. Britling or Mrs. Dallo- 
way. Now Mr. is reserved for those 
whose authors wish to hold them up 
to ridicule: Mr. Blandings builds 
his dream house, Mr. Banks suffers as 
father of the bride. In this light, nei- 
ther the first name alone nor the sur- 
name will quite do. Throughout 
the length of By Love Possessed, James 
Gould Cozzens straddles the problem 
by referring to his central character 
invariably as Arthur Winner. 

In England, men address one an- 
other by their surnames even when 
they are on terms of friendship. To 
be called Stevens by an Englishman 
I take as a sign of relaxation, an in- 
dication that the shield and the lance 
have been laid upon the ground. But 
if I call an American Smith, he 
thinks I am addressing him as a 
menial. When the British reach a 
first-name basis, it means that they 
are close friends; remember the emo- 
tional charge in Jolanthe when Lords 
Tololler and Mountararat, deciding 
that their mutual regard is too im- 
portant to be sacrificed in their 
rivalry for the hand of Phyllis, call 
each other Thomas and George? 

When I was a young man, I lived 
for a while in Paris. A group of us 
Americans were good friends with a 
young Frenchman who indulged the 
eccentricity of Americanophilia. He 
really, genuinely, without reserve or 
arrière-pensée, liked Americans: all 
Americans, male and female, old and 
young. Even so, and well bred as he 
was, he could not altogether conceal 
his consternation when he found 
himself being addressed by all of us as 
tu. We thought it would have been 
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Jean ashe eon 


@6A bright light on disturb- 
ing aspects of our mass culture. 
Mr. Swados is to be congrat- 
ulated on striding in where 
other novelists have forborne 
to tread.” — JOHN BARKHAM, 
Saturday Review Syndicate 





@@Swados is a writer with a 
point of view... who knows 
how to clothe his vision, for 
the purposes of fiction, in flesh 
and blood. FALSE COIN is his 

third book and his best.” 
—GRANVILLE HICKS, 
Saturday Review 





66A full-blooded, testy novel 
about the nature of the crea- 
tive artist and his trouble in 
the present-day U. S. scene 
... Mr. Swados adds notably 
to a reputation hitherto based 
on highly individual short 
stories.” —Newsweek 
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rude not to tutoyer him, but we ob- 
served under his excellent manners 
and his immediate willingness to re- 
ciprocate that we had misunderstood 
the French system. Even there, 
where old friends call each other Du- 
val and Dupont, they can reach the 
stage of Jacques and Pierre and still 
say vous. 

In Russia, I gather, the equiva- 
lent of first-name address is to leave 
off the patronymic — to say not 
Serge Pavlovitch but Serge tout court. 
It may have been the lack of Russian 
equivalents for Mr. and Mrs. that 
prompted Mrs. Strunsky to invite us 
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by train! Quicker and more 
comfortable, too. And a full-course meal 
costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 


to call her Manya. But that is beside fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
the point, and the point is merely Give you up to 1000 miles . . . good also 
this: I propose that anybody who on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
calls me George the first time we Clyde steamers. 


Or buy a Pass! 


meet should be prepared to recognize 
) E ayh From your ee 

me the next time. o not want to A British Railways “Guest 
be introduced all over again, even if Travel Agent Ticket” is good on any train 


our next meeting takes place years in England, Scotland, Wales 
: ng | 1st CLASS 2nd CLASS 
later. This possibility should be fore- (except a few Continental 


seen; if the circumstances of our first $ Saqso $23 igh e age 
encounter are so casual as to indicate “Guest Ticket” and go any- 
that we may well never meet again, Wish “planning” literature ? where in Britain. First Class 
let us by all means call each other Write British Railways, Dept. G, 0-3, $39, Second Class $26. 
Mr., literally once and for all. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
I have determined upon a course 

of action, which I recommend in the | 

hope that it will become general. | . ee a 
Anyone who calls me George on first 
meeting, and does not recognize me 
on second meeting, I will call by his 
last name, as for instance Jenkins. 
Not Ed, not Mr. Jenkins, just Jenk- 
ins. That is, of course, if the friend 
who originally introduced us hap- 
pened to mention our last names. 


Rates vary in Canada, 
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Oh, the organ runs like lantern light 
for something out on a wet 

black night, 
or the organ buttons an overcoat 
around a sin’s small shivering throat, 
and the organ holds its organ lap 
like a lullaby till my sin naps. 


Then the minister shouts and my | 
sin goes 


TRONEN CONA SNS OES: THE LIGHTER SCOTCH... WITH GENUINE HIGHLAND CHARACTER 
it tracks in mud, it stomps its feet, 
Lighter, drier and smoother, VAT 69 combines all three classic 


or sits butt-down in his Holy Street, i 
and if the minister mentions Hell qualities that distinguish a Scotch of genuine Highland character. 


it leaps like it heard a recess bell. ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT... in its slimmer, trimmer bottle 
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JOHN M. CONLY 


l: Is ten years now since the first 
instance of this column, and I have 
spent much of the decade fighting to 
maintain my amateur status. This 
has involved fighting with myself as 
well as with other people. 

The column did not start as a 
column. It began as a single article 
about high fidelity equipment and 
its peculiar timeliness. The vinyl mi- 
crogroove record and noiseless FM 
radio had just begun their sway. 
The idea of a continuing chronicle of 
home music was not mine. It came 
from an Atlantic editor who has 
demonic insight into the heads of 
timid or reluctant writers and who 
knows exactly what he wants. What 
he wanted in this case was, plainly 
and simply, a musical amateur. An 
amateur does not mean an igno- 
ramus. It means someone willing to 
labor for love of the art or study 
which has captured him, without 
thought of professional prestige. 

The editor got one —a history 
teacher turned police reporter turned 
science news writer, whose chief and 
liveliest delight was in music and in 
its vivid realization in living rooms. 
The argument was that I would find 
writing a column instructive, exactly 
the appeal I could not resist. No 
regrets are implied. It has been, 
indeed, instructive, perhaps to some 
readers but mainly to me. How- 
ever, part of the struggle has been to 
keep it— a ten-year postgraduate 
course — from being too instructive. 
Only lately I realized with dismay 
that now I could read the schematic 
diagram of a power amplifier and 
that I could follow a piano score well 
enough to turn pages. 

This is bad. The proper way to 
deal, as an amateur, with an ailing 
amplifier is to sense that it has a 
KT-88 tube that aches and ought 


THE AMATEUR AS CRITIC 


to be pulled out. Good servicemen, 
even without B.E. degrees, can do 
this often — I have watched them — 
and now so can I, sometimes, but I 
am sure I do not know how. By the 
same token, the way to judge a per- 
formance of the Beethoven Tempest 
Sonata is not by whether the player 
is using the best fingering or too 
much pedal. That is for pianists and 
music critics. The sonata was not 
written for music critics or pianists, 
but for us. And for us the vital mat- 
ter is that the gallop in the last move- 
ment should get us swiftly out of the 
black shadows and into the brave 
moonlight. That has to happen in 
the performer’s head, and no prac- 
ticing will substitute for its hap- 
pening. 

Now make no mistakes. I have 
nothing against music critics except 
their handicaps. Mostly, in concert 
work, they are dealing with things 
quickly done and gone. And, at 
that, they are still in hazard; if their 
memory flags over a moment’s ex- 
perience, Leonard Bernstein will at- 
tack them on a TV network. Fur- 
ther, they come to know performers 
too well and become attached as 
partisans, and finally Guiomar No- 
vaes can do no wrong, because every- 
one loves her so much. 

Record reviewing is a different 
thing and not like any other craft. 
A music critic at concert work re- 
views performances. A book re- 
viewer reviews new writings. The 
one has no future consequences on 
his conscience; the other is describ- 
ing a new venture for which its 
author already has a guarantee. The 
record reviewer has neither such 
concerns nor such assurances. An 
artist may be involved (and I wish 
we might do more for artists than we 
do), but as a general thing the only 
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person under focus is the listener, 
who will either buy or not buy the 
record and who will either benefit or 
not, according to our wisdom, from 
the music purveyed upon its surface. 
(Sotto voce, the musical artist, if any 
good, is almost always a great deal 
more interested in his listeners than 
in his income. And this is why it 1s 
hard not to love musicians, even 
when they err. I’ve met many of 
them and hardly a one without a 
sense of duty that I had to respect.) 

If a book reviewer were given a 
record reviewer’s job, he would not 
take it. It would mean that he 
would have to devise, every second 
week, another fresh bright estimate 
of Hamlet, Pride and Prejudice, The 
Brothers Karamazov, and possibly The 
Song of Solomon. Don’t think I am 
being facetious. Our last three cen- 
turies have yielded, in music, mas- 
terpieces quite as good as — and I 
think better than — anything writ- 
ten, built, carved, or painted in the 
times before. The Eroica says nearly 
everything Shakespeare and Homer 
ever tried to say and says it better, 
more valorously, and with much 
less extraneous byplay. And Mes- 
siah does more than Milton can, to 
justify God’s ways to man (apologies 
to A. E. Housman). Sebastian Bach 
and Wolfgang Mozart give us, 
when we wish and listen, the stature 
of angels; no cathedral could do 
better. Wagner and Gluck have 
made open to us a wonderland of 
mythical heroes, demigods, giants, 
and enchantresses never matched 
elsewhere in legend. And there is 
also quipping wit and iron restraint, 
of equal force and use: Virgil Thom- 
son, Franz Joseph Haydn, and 
many, many another. 

As I write this, in the adjoining 
room Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart is 
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Q. What is this new book about? 


THAT'S A 
GOOD QUESTION 


by Robert Fontaine 





> Robert Fontaine, author of the best-selling 
novel, The Happy Time, has gathered ques- 
tions about the writer’s craft and practically 
every other aspect of his life — professional, 
personal and recreational — together with 
his pertinent and impertinent answers in this 
hilarious book. 
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little sad. Mr. Fontaine’s answers are humor- 
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practicing witchcraft (it is the Sere- 
nata Notturna, I Musici, on Epic). I 
marvel at the indomitable fiddlers es- 
saying this miracle once more. But I 
marvel just as much at the indomit- 
able record reviewers who are going 
to assay it next week, especially since 
on the disc’s other side is Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, which has been reviewed 
not more than 13,000 times in the 
last fifty years. 

Some record reviewers are also 
music critics, of course, and it is 
these that I have had to shy away 
from most strongly, because they are 
closest to me. I read them, and I am 
always properly horrified to be told 
that the conductor has ruthlessly ex- 
punged bars 112 to 119, or that the 
soprano has cravenly ducked the high 
D at the end of Scene 1, Act II. But 
I am not always sure that these gen- 
tlemen really have heard the music, 
though they may win their game of 
“Top that, brother! They write for 
each other. Not always, but too 
often. 

Thus, Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
may come to be assayed in terms of 
Ruggiero Ricci’s double-stops and 


without regard for the evidence that 


the only reason Ricci is playing the 
music at all is that someone has paid 
him to — which is for me quite ade- 
quate reason not to buy a record. 
This is not meant as a slur on Mr. 
Ricci, who, I think, is the best Paga- 
nini player around and who for a 
long time held top honors in the 
Beethoven Concerto. But I must be, 
if I am to serve any purpose, simply 
the informed agent of the listener, 
and what the listener wants is the 
work of the composer. Not being a 
critic for the New York Times, I find 
Lalo’s interests as cogent as those of 
Mr. Ricci, whom I never have met at 
a cocktail party. Lalo was not Bach 
or Schubert, but he spent many sweet 
and bitter hours fashioning for us 
forty-five minutes of a rather fine 
folkish pleasure. If he had failed, | 
would not protest, but he didn’t. 
When he fails, it is because he is made 
to fail through the indifference of per- 
formers, who are in turn applauded 
by critics, who in turn do not care a 
tinker’s damn about the music writ- 
ten. There has been only one good 
recording of the Lalo Symphonie Es- 
pagnole. It is by Campoli and the late 
Eduard van Beinum, a London issue. 
It has been pulled from the cata- 
logues, so you cannot get it unless 
you are very lucky. It was beau- 
tiful, careful, and lovely. Nobody 
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bought it. That is why it was with- 
drawn. 

Which brings me to the record 
companies and the public and what I 
have learned about them. The two 
cannot be separated in a discourse 
like this. There is a democratic proc- 
ess — the box office — that deter- 
mines the success and eminence of an 
artist. The result, to pick instances, 
is that three of our great metropoli- 
tan orchestras, whose names sell rec- 
ords, are headed by men who cannot 
play Beethoven or Mozart for beans: 
they either cannot or will not main- 
tain tempos; they do not think the 





music is good enough to stand by it- 
self; they find it needs arbitrary as- 
sistance, mostly in the shape of 
ritards or accelerations, ill-conceived 
and sometimes positively horrible. I 
shall not say these men are not pretty 
good at Berlioz, Sibelius, and Shosta- 
kovich, and certainly I shall not 
avow any despite for those composers, 
but I shall say that they are not the 
composers that hearers really need, if 
they are serious listeners. 

The main blame lies upon the pub- 
lic. The record company executive, 
supposing he wants to venture into 
such exotic territory as the Schubert 
Ninth, nearly the best symphony 
ever written, has, by virtue of con- 
tract, little choice but to put his idea 
at the mercy of someone who may 
know as much about the Schubert C 
Major as he does about spearing 
dugongs in the South Seas. Mean- 
while, at large and at a loss for a 
podium is (for instance) Josef Krips, 
who has twice proved that he can 
play the C Major (or the Brahms 
First, or the Brahms Fourth) better 
than anyone else around now or late- 
ly — I do mean anyone, which in- 
cludes Toscanini, Furtwängler, and 
maybe even Bruno Walter. The rec- 
ord executive probably knows this, 
but he cannot, without insult, shove 


Mr. Krips to work over the head of 
the regular conductor of the orches- 
tra under contract. He is helpless. 
The fault has to fall back upon the 
public, who too commonly buy their 
music, at box office or record coun- 
ter, with the same tireless stupidity 
they display at the supermarket or 
the drugstore. I am making things 
sound a little worse than they are. 
Mr. Krips is periodically afforded a 
job by London Records, and even 
in front of the London Symphony he 
has been able to evoke Schubert in a 
splendor not currently on sale in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 
I will not say Cleveland; I think you 
can usually expect your money’s 
worth from Szell in Severance Hall. 
But Krips was fired from Buffalo; I 
just cannot get over that and do not 
intend to. 

There is seldom room in these 
pages for expressions of distaste; it is 
more important that competence get 
its just due. Once in a while an 
animadversion must be made, as in 
the case of the atrocities slung at the 
unwary once by Mr. Jascha Heifetz 
under the title of Beethoven sonatas 
(I keep this album around in case my 
ire should burn out). In such in- 
stances, there is a sort of duty to warn 
people who might be beguiled by the 
performer’s fame. I am pretty sure 
that Mr. Heifetz, with the proper 
partner, can play most of the Bee- 
thoven sonatas tastefully and even 
eloquently, but on the days appointed 
he did not. And his services were so 
expensive that no one dared veto is- 
suance of the album. 

So far I have been mostly railing, 
which is misguidance. One does not 
find acres of gold, but the gold found 
is gold nonetheless, something to be 
thankful for. I shall not soon, or ever, 
forget the afternoon I heard Tosca- 
nini sound the enormous challenge of 
the Beethoven Ninth. Or the evening 
when dinner was deferred three hours 
while I missed no word of Goddard 
Lieberson’s production of Porgy and 
Bess. Or the many separate days 
when Dr. Hermann Scherchen 
brought home to me the greatness 
of Haydn. In the last ten years — 
the LP decade —a prodigious lot 
of beauty has been conferred, much 
of it in the shape of music that con- 
cert audiences never hear at all. 

Now we are in a new era, that of 
stereophony, about which I can pre- 
tend no glumness. Something fine is 
happening. I think the marvel of the 
new sound has spurred on both mu- 
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“A thrillingly vivid performance. Tebaldi is 
a vibrant, feminine Floria, Del Monaco a 
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“Brilliantly recorded, this exciting perform- 
ance is full of high spots, notably Mac Neil’s 
magnificent Prologue and Del Monaco’s 
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heart-rending ‘Vesti la giubba’. 
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help 
means 


life 
itself 


Ninh Ngoc Ny, Vietnamese, age 6. 
Mother dead, Father works occasion- 
ally. Earns $10.00 per month. Child’s 
13 year old brother looks after house 
and younger children. Family fled 
Communists in north. First lived in 
refugee camp. Now live in Saigon. 
Situation desperate. Lack food, 
clothing, everything. No money for 
school fee. Child sad, distressed. 
Wants to be teacher when she grows 
up. Help to this child means life for 
whole family. Will keep family unit 
together. Help urgent. 





You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent, You will be sent the case 
history and photograph of your child 
upon receipt of application with initial 
permoni our child is told that you are 
nis or her Foster Parent. At once the 
child is touched by love and a sense of 
belonging. All correspondence is through 
our office, and is translated and encour- 
aged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
treated as an individual, receives a monthly 
cash grant of eight dollars plus food, 
clothing, shelter, education and medical 
care according to his or her needs. Your 
help is vital to a child struggling for life. 
Won’t you let some child love you? 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian, government-approved, indepen- 
dent relief organization, heleing children, 
wherever the need—in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, Korea, Viet Nam and Hong 
Kong and is registered under No. VFA019 
with the Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Foreign Aid of the United States 
Government and is filed with the National 
Information Bureau in New York City. 

© 1960 FPP, Inc. 
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Foster Pacents’ Plan, tne. 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK @ FOUNDED 1937 





PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS 
AND FOSTER PARENTS 


Mary Pickford 


Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert W. Sarnoff 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
C. D. Jackson 
Helen Hayes 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
Edward R. Murrow 
Bing Crosby 
K. C. Gifford 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler 
Charles R. Hook 
Steve Allen 
Garry Moore 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. ATL-3-60 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada; P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 


A. | wish 2 bionic a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. If possible 
SEED SEA ee Ie ee , nationality... ; 
1 will ier Și 5 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be monthly ( ), 
quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( Ae yearly ( a 
| enclose herewith my first payment $... 


B. | aia ‘adopt"’ a child, but | would like to danas a child by contributing 


icc oct ical a cece apc aia 
PTOI OOT 

2 ene Re AAE EOE SE ee ee nee me Ye Stala aa 
See A ee» Contributions are deductible from Income Tax | 


CEE SEED S GENES D D D D GUESS GEES GES D D D A A Ges Ges a a 
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sicians and recording directors; they 
can realize their aims beyond any 
previous chance. My measurement 
of surpassing merit, across the dec- 
ade, has come to be an almost physi- 
cal one: how hard it is to bring my- 
self to turn off a given record. Of 
late months, since stereo invaded us, 
I find it sometimes impossible to turn 
off the machine at all, and I am dis- 
covered at dawn, slumbering se- 
raphically, while the pickup pa- 
tiently tracks the run-off groove on 
the last of seven records. I am sure 
that this is not good for the stylus. 
But it is good for me, and it is going 
to be good for everyone with an ear 
and a need for music. 


Record Reviews 
2 are eet 


Britten: Peter Grimes 


Benjamin Britten conducting Peter Pears, 
Claire Watson, James Pease, other solo- 
ists; chorus and orchestra of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden; London 
OSA-1305 and A-4342: three records 
One dislikes to use the word ‘“‘best,”’ 
but surely Peter Grimes is one of the 
most impressive operas written in 
the English tongue, a really great 
and gripping work. I cannot tell its 
story here patently, but it concerns 
a Suffolk fisherman who has the mis- 
adventure of causing successively the 
deaths of two boy apprentices and 
who is thereafter ridden to suicide 
by the ill will of his fellow towns- 
folk. Oddly, it is not in the least 
horrible, but very touching. Some- 
one has called it an essay in compas- 
sion, and so I think it. London has 
produced it with no care spared, and 
it comes forth in magnificent sound 
and in such intelligibility that one 
can ignore the printed libretto. 


Mendelssohn: Sonatas Opus 65, No. 1 
and No. 6 


E. Power Biggs, organ; Columbia MS- 
6087 (stereo) and M L-5409 

The two Mendelssohn sonatas are 
very beautiful and devout — they 
are based on the Lutheran choral 
settings of The Will of God and Our 
Father — but when I talked to Mr. 
Biggs about them he was most ab- 
sorbed with the tremendous sonic 
properties of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
site of the recording, and justifiably. 
The huge bass echoes of the big 
pipes thunder about for almost a 
quarter of a minute. It is no wonder 


that, when Mendelssohn played 
there in Victoria’s coronation year, 
the crowd had to be broken up by 
police. Try this recording in a city 
apartment, and you, too, may at- 
tract the attention of the local 
constabulary. 


Leontyne Price: Song Recital 

Leontyne Price, soprano; David Garvey, 
piano; RCA Victor LSC-2279 (stereo) 
and LM-2279 

For the third time, Mr. Alan Kayes 
of RCA Victor has given us a Town 
Hall song recital overpoweringly 
lovely and convincing. Miss Price, 
in beautiful voice, strong or inti- 
mately dulcet as the need requires, 
and always intelligent, gets all there 
is out of seventeen well-assorted songs 
by Fauré, Poulenc, Strauss, and 
Wolf. And Town Hall, faultlessly 
microphoned, sounds just like itself. 
All these assets add up to a work 
of art. 


Liturgical Jazz 


Ed Summerlin conducting jazz ensemble; 
the Reverend Roger Ortmayer reading 
morning prayer; Ecclesia Records ER-1 
(monophonic) 

We thought this was going to be 
sick, and maybe funny. It is not. 
It is a bright, earnest, clever, and 
dignified piece of devotional work. 
The text is a Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday morning service, with a short 
sermon, and the jazz is perhaps mis- 
named. It is rhythmic but reverent: 
sometimes it sounds like Virgil 
Thomson’s church music, and I 
think J. S. Bach would have ap- 
proved it thoroughly. Most of it is 
written, not improvised, and in the 
Lydian mode, first made popular 
by Beethoven in the adagio of the 
Quartet Opus 132. (It still seems 


effective.) My only qualification is 
that I do not know how often one 
would want to hear this. 
though, 


It is 1m- 


portant, and it deserves 


attention. 














event gs 


and now- 
stereo al 
the price of 
monaural! 


Only EVEREST gives you the great artists on recordings 
of unequalled sound quality, at one price for stereo and 
monaural; and, to listen to the sound of Everest is to 
discover that a classical recording can be perfect! 
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EVENEST gg 


Stokowski {Seem manias 


STRAVINSKY: THE RITE OF SPRING (Le Sacre Du Printemps). SIR EUGENE GOOSSENS CONDUCTING THE LONDON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. LPBR 6047 SDBR 3047 * SCHUBERT: SYMPHONY NO. 8 IN B MINOR (‘‘Unfinished’’). 
MOZART: SYMPHONY NO. 40 IN G MINOR (K. 550). LEOPOLD LUDWIG CONDUCTING THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. LPBR 6046 SDBR 3046 » VILLA LOBOS: UIRAPURU-BACHIANAS NO, 1. PROKOFIEV: CINDERELLA. 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSK! CONDUCTING THE NEW YORK STADIUM ORCHESTRA, LPBR 6016 SDBR 3016 * RALPH 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: SYMPHONY NO, 9 IN E MINOR, SIR ADRIAN BOULT CONDUCTING THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA, LPBR 6006 SDBR 3006 * STRAVINSKY: PETROUCHKA — COMPLETE BALLET (original version). SIR 
EUGENE GOOSSENS CONDUCTING THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, LPBR 6033 SDBR 3033 e SIBELIUS: 
CONCERTO IN D MINOR, OP. 47 FOR VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA. TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY, VIOLIN; TAUNO HANNIKAINEN 
CONDUCTING LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. TAPIOLA, OP. 112 (Tone Poem). LPBR 6045 SDBR 3045 


EVEREST 


© proouct OF EVEREST RECORDS, DIVISION OF BELOCK INSTRUMENT CORP. 


INSIST ON THE SOUND OF 


$4.40 SUGGESTED RETAIL LIST PRICE 
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da film studios at Leningrad were a large quad- 
rangle in the conventional ocher stucco. We were 
expected, and after a moment’s pause were shown 
into the conference room of Yuri Nikolaiv, the 
boss producer, a powerful man with a genial smile 
and fine dark eyes. The room itself was unlike 
anything in Hollywood: a flat-top desk by the 
windows, a fireplace with a portrait of Lenin hang- 
ing above the mantel, a large baize-covered table 
with a carafe of water and a single glass, and, 
opposite the fire, a cabinet of rather fine inlay — 
a gray-green room as efficient-looking as our host. 
He had with him an elderly gentleman whom he 
introduced to us as Mr. Ivanofsky, the famous pro- 
ducer (I noticed that he wore a decoration), five 
of whose films had been shown in America. Then 
we settled down at the table for our talk. Niko- 
laiv told us that he had been thirty-six years in 
pictures, twenty years as a cameraman. Paddy 
Chayefsky began the questioning for our side, and 
before replying, Nikolaiv wanted to know whether 
he should go into technical details or whether — 
looking toward Alfred Kazin and myself — he had 
better keep to generalities. ‘‘Well,’ I injected, 
“sometimes we take Paddy with us when we have 
our meetings with Russian authors; I think you 
can trust us to understand.” 

The Russian grinned and got down to business. 
They produced, Nikolaiv said, an average of eight 
pictures a year, and he personally was responsible 
for all of them. Was there any board of censors, 
we asked, to warn him if a film came close to the 
trouble line? No, the decisions were his, he said. 
We tried to probe into this question of censorship, 
but without any different result. Paddy asked 
about the filming of his big ones, and Nikolaiv 
mentioned The Cranes Are Flying, which was then 
showing, and the two earlier pictures, the opera 
Eugen Onegin and, on the wide screen, Don Quixote. 
He said he would give us a private view in his 
projection room two days later and at that time 


The Peripatetic Reviewer sy evwarp WEEKS 


introduce us to the directors and the cameramen 
who were responsible for each. Then he rose and 
led us backstage. 

On our way to the sets we passed some remark- 
ably beautiful women in oriental make-up. ‘“‘The 
nicest thing about our business,” said Paddy, “‘is 
that you get to meet the prettiest girls.” Nikolaiv 
laughed aloud and patted him on the back. Fora 
moment we paused at the make-up room, where 
a cast of bearded Victorians in black broadcloth 
and stocks were being beautifully aged for the next 
scene in Chekhov’s story “The Lady with the 
Dog.” Then we went on to the larger set where 
the rehearsal with sound of a dramatic Kirghiz 
ballet was in progress. The story was the old folk 
tale of the enchantress who turned her lovers into 
stone, and we arrived at a moment when the male 
ballet, Mongolian, slant-eyed, were whirling like 
dervishes with their swords and spears an ever- 
present danger. Nikolaiv placed us safely among 
the cushions of what looked to be a throne, for, as 
he knew, this was to be the focal point where the 
ballerina and the warriors would make their final 
and striking obeisance. 

On our return visit two days later, Nikolaiv took 
us to his private projection room, and here we 
were to see two ballets, four reels of Eugen Onegin, 
then a contemporary, The Last Inch, and finally a 
circus comedy, The Woman Who Tamed the Tiger. 
I was particularly impressed by the beauty, or- 
chestration, and costuming of Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
which had been filmed in the palaces of Lenin- 
grad, with the duel fought in actual snow and the 
country scenes acted on some princely estate. The 
music and the color seemed to me superb, and I 
was dismayed to hear that it had been offered for 
presentation in America but turned down by Mr. 
Skouras on the grounds that many would find it 
long and boring. 

In general, the acting and the photography 
were first class, but the Russians have a tendency 
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The GOLDEN AGE of 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


Selected and edited with an introduction and notes by 


Charles Frankel 


Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


The emergence of a distinctively American philosophy as 
revealed in the writings of our greatest thinkers. A com- 
panion volume to THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
edited by Frank Freidel; and THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, edited by Perry Miller. Each $7.50 


Theodor Reik 
THE CREATION OF WOMAN 


A Psychoanalytic Inquiry into the Myth of Eve 


An adventure in psychoanalytic discovery that leads with all 
the excitement of a detective story to a daring and original 
assumption concerning the legend of Eve’s creation from 
Adam’s rib. By the author of LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
and MYTH AND GUILT. $3.75 


LINCOLN 


AND THE CIVIL WAR 
Edited by COURTLANDT CANBY 


“A remarkably vivid and perceptive portrait of Lincoln in the 
Civil War through a skillful combination of contemporary 
accounts with the evaluations of some of our finest present- 
day scholars.”—-FRANK FREIDEL, Professor of History, Har- 
vard University $5.00 


THE OBJECTIVE SOCIETY 
By EVERETT KNIGHT 


Introduction by William Barrett 


“A polemic against the Intellectual Establishment. Professor 
Knight deals with philosophy, history, science, visual art, soci- 
ology, politics, literature and university education. Well worth 
reading as an antidote to complacency.”—Encounter. $3.75 


ALL THE NAKED HEROES 


By ALAN KAPELNER 


Author of Lonely Boy Blues 
“Alan Kapelner is a real find and ALL THE NAKED HEROES 
a novel that demands attention. A biting tour de force that 


has the impact of early Dos Passos and vintage Norman 
Mailer.’ —JoHN BARKHAM. $4.00 


THE SCULPTURE 


OF THIS CENTURY 
By MICHEL SEUPHOR 


This definitive book on 20th-century sculpture, beautifully 
illustrated with more than 400 pictures, also contains a com- 
prehensive biographical dictionary of the sculptors of this 
century. $15.00 
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THE MASTERS 
OF WORLD 
ARCHITECTURE 


From the publisher of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 
ARTISTS SERIES 









$3.95 each 


80 pages of photographs, 
drawings and plans. 10,000 
words of text by architec- 
tural authorities. Bibliogra- 
phy. Chronology. Index. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


By VINCENT SCULLY, JR., Associate Pro- 
fessor of History of Art, Yale University. 


LE CORBUSIER 


By Francoise CuHoay, Director of Archi- 
tectural Section, L’Oeil. 


ALVAR AALTO 


By FREDERICK GUTHEIM, Winner of Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects’ Award. 


ANTONIO GAUDI 


By GeorcE R. CoLLINs, Professor of Fine 
Arts, Columbia University. 


LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE 


By ARTHUR DREXLER, Director of Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Design, Museum 
of Modern Art. 


PIER LUIGI NERVI 
By Apa Louise HUXTABLE, Commentator 
on Architecture, New York Times; Con- 
tributing Editor, Progressive Architecture. 


For information about our forthcoming books write to: 


George Braztller Inc. 215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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to drag out the anguish and to vault over or accept 
by inference alone small points of realism which 
an American director would take pains to clarify. 
Thus, in The Last Inch, when the skin diver, who 
has been wounded by sharks, is dragged painfully 
up the beach by his ten-year-old son, there is the 
question of how together they can find the strength 
to pull him into the cockpit of the plane. The 
boy solves this by producing a board which will 
serve as a ramp, and the next thing we know both 
of them are strapped in and the plane is airborne. 
“Whoa,” shouted Paddy, “how did all that 
happen?” 

We moved to still another projection room, the 
one with the wide screen, to see a number of the 
scenes from Don Quixote, directed by Kozintsev, 
the English-speaking director who told us that he 
had spent six months preparing for the picture, 
which was shot in the Caspian country, and had 
been given another year in which to complete it. I 
remember the striking contrasts of black and 
white and scarlet and gold, the superb acting of 
the long, lean knight, and the broad farce of the 
squat Sancho Panza. Nikolaiv told us that Spain 
had purchased the picture, had shown it once 
officially, and then had buried it in the archives. I 
think we could do better than that if it ever should 
come our way. 


THE SPANISH CRESCENT 


In the Preface to his splendid book, THE ARMADA 
(Houghton Mifflin, $6.00), Garrerr MATTINGLY, 
professor of European history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, explains how he became immersed in his 
subject. In 1940 he contemplated a short volume 
depicting the naval duel between Spain and Eng- 
land, but before he could write it he was himself 
drawn into the Navy and exposed to “‘some aspects 
of naval and amphibious operations” in the very 
waters through which the Armada had sailed. 
When he returned to the project, action and re- 
flection brought into fresh focus the first great 
international crisis in modern history. 

Philip and his advisers dreamed of a great 
crusade which would wipe out heresy and impose 
on the world a Spanish Catholic peace. Elizabeth, 
Howard, and Drake, who knew full well that the 
Enterprise, as the Spaniards called it, was coming, 
dreamed of its defeat and of the expulsion of 
Antichrist from Europe. The conflict swept 
through the Netherlands and France; it involved 
great soldiers, the Duke of Parma and Henry of 
Navarre; great sailors, Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Drake; a multitude of spies; and, for tragedy, the 
defeated commander, the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 

It is Mr. Mattingly’s skill as a historian to be 
able to light up the action in half a dozen theaters 


and by the most lucid transitions convey the 
reader from one to another with a growing com- 
prehension of the huge conspiracy. His story 
begins with the beheading of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the execution Elizabeth had so long avoided 
and one which finally flung down the gauntlet to 
Philip and the Pope. Next we follow Drake in his 
raid on Cadiz, where we watch him burn the 
shipping and, even more important, the vast 
quantity of barrel staves in which the water and 
provisions for the Armada were to have been 
stored. We see the costly, ineffectual fighting in 
the Dutch towns, where Parma’s veterans have 
the better of it, and then 1588, that ‘‘fateful year 
of wonders,’ draws near. We feel the tension 
in England and the spurring urgency of Philip 
when, after the death of his old admiral, Santa 
Cruz, he presses the command upon the reluctant, 
courageous Medina Sidonia. Mr. Mattingly gives 
this humble outspoken servant a fairer apprecia- 
tion than he has ever received before, and we have 
some idea of how much discipline he and the 
captains he trusted instilled in the variegated 
Spanish squadrons as we see the huge crescent of 
ships approach Plymouth and how stubbornly 
they held to that crescent formation through three 
of the four battles. 

It is extraordinary how vividly he makes us 
share in the apprehensions of the Spanish seamen: 
their fear of the fire ships, their exasperation at 
not being able to board the faster English gal- 
leons, their desperate shortage of shot and water, 
their ignorance of the Irish Sea. I wish the author 
had told us in greater detail of what happened to 
the shipwrecked mariners in the aftermath, but 
that is only another way of saying that I wish other 
historians would write as beautifully as he has in 
his passages of action and in his characterization of 
men like Mendoza, Medina, Philip, and Drake. 
An exceptional book, to be savored slowly. 


OUR VANISHING WILDLIFE 


Our summer cottage twenty-seven miles north 
of Boston backs up to a rocky moraine once cov- 
ered with dense pinewoods which concealed a 
scattering of great ponds. Each spring we used to 
look for the prints of the deer which came down 
to sample our flowering shrubs and for the rac- 
coon which called to see if the garbage tin had 
been refreshed. Then Route 128 went bulldozing 
through; the trees that weren’t chopped down 
blew down, the rocks took over, and most of the 
wildlife fled. 

WILDLIFE IN AMERICA (Viking, $10.00) is the 
first modern and comprehensive record of our 
wildlife, the vital story of the birds, fish, and 
mammals which were once indigenous here and 
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15 proud to announce 
one of the great biographies 
of our time 





1807-1953 
by James Pope-Hennessy 


“ .. THE MOST ENTERTAINING ROYAL 
BIOGRAPHY that has ever been written... while 
handling his main characters with demure discre- 
tion, he treats his minor characters with such 
exuberant hilarity that schoolboy laughter echoes 
continuously along the galleries and saloons...an 
astonishingly vivid representation of the contem- 
porary scene ...a narrative as exciting and satis- 
factory as ihe Kindermärchen of the brothers 
Grimm.. 


“Nobody could read this great book without 
acquiring admiration for Mr. Pope-Hennes- 
sy’s penetration, wit, descriptive talent and 
gifts of composition. It is a most intelligent 
portrait of a powerful personality as well 

as a vivid picture of an age. 


—SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 
in The Observer (London) 


A beautiful octavo, 688 pages with 35 
photographs, genealogical tables, a map 
and a frontispiece in full color. 


_ : N Typography, binding, and jacket 
SN designs by WARREN CHAPPELL. 


à $10.00 at better bookstores everywhere 
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of what the white man has done to eliminate them. 
To this book PETER MATTHIESSEN brings his 
knowledge of zoology and ornithology, his skill as 
a writer (he is one of the founders of the Paris 
Remew and the author of two novels), and the 
anger of a young man outraged at the ruthlessness 
he has observed so often in his travels. He quotes 
the explorers and naturalists who wrote with 
delight or foreboding about the country when it 
was young, and his text is pointed up by the black- 
and-white drawings of Bob Hines, by color plates 
of Audubon, Fuertes, and Peale, and by photo- 
graphs of the game and the hunters who wiped it 
out. So often this is the story of prodigality, of 
killing followed by remorse when there was too 
little left to save. We have already lost the pas- 
senger pigeon, the bison, the heath hen, and today 
we are in danger of losing the whooping crane and 
the bald eagle. Here is the effect of predator 
control, of the almost cynical pollution of our 
rivers and the blight which settles over vast valleys 
as they are flooded by our excessive construction 
of dams; here is the arrogant abuse of wildlife 
sanctuaries by the armed services. What saves 
this from being a bleak story of extermination is 
Mr. Matthiessen’s delight in the life that remains 
and the crusading spirit with which he argues 
against the extravagant use of insecticides and for 
the protection of the salmon, swans, cranes, the 
early inhabitants which once gave such character 
to this country. 


THE CAMERA’S EYE 


Yousur Karsu is a photographer par excel- 
lence who served his apprenticeship in Boston and 
who hung out his shingle in Ottawa. When the 
war brought Churchill and other leaders to the 
Canadian capital, Karsh embarked on the first of 
the portraits that have made him famous for his 
interpretation of men. His PORTRAITS OF GREAT- 
NESS (Thomas Nelson, $17.50) are studies of 
ninety-six celebrities of our time, exquisitely re- 
produced in sheet-fed gravure and each accom- 
panied by a brief note explaining the mood of and 
the particular problems posed by each sitter. 

As a rule, I prefer those portraits which are 
somewhat removed from the camera, especially 
the ones of David Low, Pope John XXIII, Martha 
Graham, Sir Jacob Epstein, Robert Frost, Igor 
Stravinsky, and Pablo Casals. The close-ups, like 
that of Dame Edith Evans, make me overly 
conscious of the skin; and those which magnify the 
pores and creases, as the portraits of Sandburg 
and Augustus John do, seem to me less than beau- 
tiful. Only rarely, as in the picture of Bertrand 
Russell, does the gleam of the intellect shine 
through and illuminate the marks of age. 
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BOOKS THE EDITORS LIKE 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


For a Flower Album sy COLETTE 


Charming descriptions of flowers, running off into 
reminiscence, satire, literary criticism, and other reward- 
ing surprises. Translated by Roger Senhouse, illustrated 
with water colors by Manet. mckay, $3.95. 





Out of Noah’s Ark BY HERBERT WENDT 


Condensed history of the science of zoology, the ani- 
mals studied being a good deal more attractive than the 
scholars who pursued them. Extraordinary collection of 
illustrations from everywhere and all periods. HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN, $6.50. 


No Room in the Ark BY ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Beguiling adventures and appealing photographs re- 
inforce the author’s thesis, which is that the animals of 
Africa are wonderful creatures who, if not better pro- 
tected, will soon be exterminated. HARPER, $5.00. 


FICTION 


The Hiding Place BY ROBERT SHAW 


From a fine, freakish beginning, Mr. Shaw works out 
a story in which suspense and surprise are well main- 


tained through a series of changing relationships. WORLD, 
$3.50. 


The Wayward Wife BY ALBERTO MORAVIA 


Eight stories, mostly centering on the complicated 
dealings between men and women who are, or think they 
are, in love, and like most of Mr. Moravia’s work, som- 


ber, intelligent, and expert. FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 
$3.95. 


Strike for a Kingdom By MENNA GALLIE 

Murder and labor trouble in a Welsh mining town, 
the story exceptionally well written and so cleverly put 
together that it has the pull of a good mystery in addition 
to its other merits. HARPER, $3.50, 


COMEDY 


The Law and the Profits 
BY C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 

Parkinson’s second law is, Expenditure rises to meet 
income. He proves this unnerving statement with horrid 
fact and hilarious argument. Serious book, very funny 
reading. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, $3.50. 


That’s a Good Question 
BY ROBERT FONTAINE 

Mr. Fontaine’s perverse common sense applied to his 
own trade. A fine book for those who think they want to 
write but actually know better. THE WRITER, $2.95. 


My Wonderful World of Slapstick 
BY BUSTER KEATON with CHARLES SAMUELS 


Like so many theatrical memoirs, too tactful to be 
convincing, but full of absurd anecdotes and odd in- 
formation about the early movies, and a positive com- 
pendium of glorious practical jokes. Trouble is, they all 
take talent. DOUBLEDAY, $4.50. 


Announcing-an IMPORTANT PUBLISHING EVENT 


AND A SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 





Once in a great while a key work comes along that generates 


a flood of spontaneous enthusiasm among advance readers. Such a work 


was Arnold J. Toynbee’s A STUDY OF HISTORY. Another, coming soon, is 


J. B. Priestley’s 
LITERATURE 


AND WESTERN MAN 


A profound and thrilling view — encompassing five 


centuries—of Western man as he has revealed himself 


and his world in the literature he has created 


N this enthralling volume the world- 

famous novelist, essayist and play- 
wright reveals how European and 
American writers — from Cervantes, 
Machiavelli and Shakespeare to Ger- 
trude Stein, F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
William Faulkner — have reflected and 
communicated the needs, ideas, hopes, 
fears and love of the times that pro- 
duced them. And, just as Toynbee sur- 
veyed all human history in the light 
of one unifying concept, so J. B. Priest- 
ley examines this astounding sweep of 
creativity with an eye to giving us a 
view of Western man and his condition 
which will help us to understand our- 
selves, and to realize where we are and 
how we have arrived here. 


Ever since the High Middle Ages, when 
religion provided man with a complete 
basis and framework for his life, West- 
ern man has been a divided being. His 
literature is the record of the manifold 
ways in which he has sought to over- 
come that division, and this remarkable 
book tells the story of that search. 


500 years of Western civilization — 
the essence of innumerable books 
— in one brilliant, unified volume 


Only a man of Priestley’s stature, 
knowledge, experience and deep feel- 
ing could discover and express so mem- 
orably these views of the significant 


writers of England and America, 
France, Germany, Austria, Scandina- 
via, Russia, Italy and Spain. You will 
be delighted by his comments on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy — the 
superstition and black magic which 
were the shadow-side of the “Age of 
Reason” — Goethe’s greatest creation 
— the conflicting personalities of the 
private G. B. Shaw and the public one 
— Victorian fiction — Russian novelists 
and dramatists — outstanding play- 
wrights of the 1920’s — the genius and 
limitations of Thomas Wolfe — Nobel 
Prize winners — Kafka’s real contribu- 
tion — and much, much more. 

Of great value is an appendix of 124 
thumbnail biographies that give you 
the high points of the lives, philoso- 
phies and aims of outstanding writers 
of the past. 

Every page in LITERATURE AND WEST- 
ERN MAN unfolds mind-stretching 













HARPER & BROTHERS 


Please send me copy (ies) of 
LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN for 10 








| time I will either remit $5.95 (the 
I| pre-publication price) per copy, plus 
| afew cents mailing charges, or re- 
turn the book(s). I understand that 





51 E. 33rd St, New York 16,N. Y. name 


chy. Shot 


this offer expires at midnight, SAVE! Enclose payment and we will pay mailing 
charges. Same return privilege. 7501 





ideas and stimulating insights — every 
page brings you an intimate under- 
standing of the great Western writers 
and their works, and of the ideas, events 
and other forces that shaped them and, 
through them, have helped to shape 
us today. 


For your own library — for the 
ideal gift for any student — 
ORDER NOW ... AND SAVE! 


For a limited time (until midnight, March 
14) we are offering this outstanding 512- 
page book at the special pre-publication 
price of $5.95. This represents a saving 
of $1.00 per copy on the regular price 
of $6.95. 


When you receive LITERATURE AND WEST- 
ERN MAN, examine it for ten days with- 
out obligation. Browse through it. We 
feel sure you will share the enthusiasm of 
such advance readers as BERTRAND Rus- 
SELL and C. V. WEDGwWoop. However, if 
for any reason this book is not all you 
expect and more, return it and pay noth- 
ing. 





10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION = 


days’ free examination. Within that Address 














|| March 14, 1960. 











FROM: Tuman Capote 
by Vokn Knowles 


"Mr. Knowles, being young and 
American and a writer, is a Young 
American Writer: well, there are 
carloads of these; but not one ina 
carload so promising as the author 
of A SEPARATE PEACE, a quietly 
vital and cleanly written novel 
that moves, page by page, toward 
a most interesting target." $3.50 
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HE ATLANTIC 


= Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


RITUAL IN THE DARK (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.95) is the first novel by 
Corın Witson, the young and more 
or less angry Englishman who wrote 
The Outsider. Mr. Wilson’s critical 
and philosophical notions, ex- 
pounded in that book, have been 
wildly praised for their originality 
and denounced as an ingenious 
mishmash of borrowings, but his 
novel ought to draw a more consist- 
ent press. It is an exceptionally good 
novel, and as a first attempt, it may 
fairly be called extraordinary. 

The story takes place in contem- 
porary London, but it is frankly de- 
rived from the exploits of Jack the 


_ Ripper and is essentially a specula- 


tion on how a combination of artistic 
failure, social dislocation, religious 
uncertainty, and sexual frustration 
might drive a sensitive and basically 
amiable man to mass murder. The 
tale with which Mr. Wilson illus- 
trates his line of reasoning is a lively, 


somewhat Dickensian affair, full of 


policemen, journalists, landladies, 
drunks, clergymen, scruffy border- 
line artists, pretty women, red her- 
rings, and suspense. This last qual- 
ity makes it difficult to discuss the 
book, for it ought to be a hanging 
offense to give away a plot that an 
author has carefully arranged to keep 
the readers’ curiosity on the boil. 
Sorme, the hero of the novel, is a 
would-be writer with just enough in- 
herited income to survive, unem- 
ployed and unmolested, at a level 
slightly above plain squalor. He is 
discontented with his progress and 
hideously bored, and when he finds 
himself being drawn into a morbid 


| and possibly criminal clique, he 


makes no effort to escape. 

Slowly, picking up a clue here and 
a bit of gossip there, Sorme con- 
structs in his own mind an image of 
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the killer who is terrorizing London. 
He himself is constantly pursuing a 
sense of freedom, power, and the 
importance of his personal existence 
through love affairs and induced 
visions — the last, very disappoint- 
ing things. He assumes that the 
murderer is trying for the same re- 
sult by external violence, and Sorme 
works out an interesting paradoxical 
argument to justify such a course. 
But Sorme himself is no killer, and 
Mr. Wilson is not seriously advocat- 
ing thuggery as a tonic for strained 
nerves. The book ultimately circles 
around to the proposition that life is 
a sacred and joyous force, having 
demonstrated by the way that mod- 
ern society does everything possible 
to make the individual experience of 
life painful and exasperating. 

Mr. Wilson writes with assurance 
and displays no stylistic affectations. 
He has a nice sense of proportion in 
the construction of his novel. The 
book depends on a series of inter- 
views, all skirmishing around the 
topic of murder, but these conver- 
sations involve so many points of 
view and seemingly extraneous bits 
of information that they never be- 
come monotonous. Minor charac- 
ters are not described or pursued 
beyond the point of usefulness. De- 
tails of weather outside and furnish- 
ing inside seem, in context, quite 
normal and commonplace matters 
of rain, cold, overheated rooms, and 
clumsy plumbing. In fact, most of 
these details are designed to produce 
an atmosphere of discomfort and 
tension, and they do. 

The book is not faultless, for 
Sorme, explaining his developing 
theories to a succession of people, 1s 
sometimes repetitious. There is an 
inordinate amount of talking about, 
negotiating for, and drinking tea, 
which may well be true to life but, if 
so, constitutes excessive naturalism. 
Once the conclusion of the story has 
become inevitable, Mr. Wilson is 
dangerously slow in getting to it. 
But these are small complaints 
against a generally exciting, intelli- 
gent novel. At his best, Mr. Wilson 
can present an important point in 
the midst of a scene, almost deadpan 
in tone, in which a kindly religious 
fanatic tries to spread the word, 
Sorme demurely needles him, the 
painter Glasp snarls atheistically in a 
corner, and the hostess twitters in 
helpless anguish while beer and good 
manners vanish like dew in the sun. 
The episode is an elegant little mas- 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


Angles and Americans alike can 
rejoice in their languages which 
have much in common. It is not 
merely that we can read each 





other with only rare recourse to 
the dictionary, the commonalty of interest goes 
many layers deep. Five men, all Englishmen, 
each eminent in his own field, contribute to the 
American market, books that present us with that 
unfamiliar double-mirror image of our own 
familiar faces. Diplomacy and publishing, sud- 
den death and taxes, and the conquered will-to- 
failure are their themes. 


One of the “most important polit- 
ical and diplomatic memoirs of 
our time” is The Memoirs of 
Anthony Eden, Full Cirele. 
Preceded by headlines, 30 minute 
interviews on television, this wide-ranging look 





at British and American foreign policy in the 
cold war years is certain to be an extension of 
our experience in foresight as well as hindsight. 
The endlessly absorbing pattern of agreement 
and divergence between the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
in their relationships with the Middle East, with 
the Soviets, with India, with each other, is inter- 
preted by the statesman who had been at the 
center of the European vortex. It is Sir Anthony 
Eden’s personal and political testament of the 
years from 1951-1957, 


One of the liveliest, most ebulli- 
ent, and candid writers in the 
great tradition is Frederic War- 





burg. An Occupation for 
Gentlemen has already been 
published in England to a chorus of delighted 
. . . a book by a publisher that will 
command the admiration and affection even of 
authors .. .” Angus Wilson “One of the publish- 
er’s occupational hazards is the recurrent and 
appalling question: ‘What exactly do you do?” 
Now Mr. Warburg has written just the book to 
answer the more interesting part of that tiresome 
question.” Rupert Hart-Davis Time & Tide 

“Here is a book-worm’s eye view of a hazardous 


cheers. “ 


trade; honest, revealing, exciting, at times pathet- 
ic. But never dull.” Mark Starhope Sunday Times 


In a very short time Colin Wil- 
son has generated the liveliest 
controversy about the ancient art 
of literary criticism. The Outsider 





undoubtedly introduced more 
readers faster, to more great books, than any 
other book of our time. Now Colin Wilson has 
turned to fiction, putting theory to the test, in a 
novel about Jack the Ripper, Ritual in the Dark, 
that was modestly hailed by the London Sunday 
Express in the following terms: “Not since 
Dickens has a British fiction-writer dealt with 
murder in a book of such size and seriousness.” 
One of our great sources of na- 
tional pride should be that Park- 
inson’s Law was published first “SPA 
in America and only then in 5 
Britain. No following of the flag \ 
there, for Professor C. Northcote Parkinson 
is an Englishman. Cutting even closer to the 
Yankee bone is his second promulgation The 
Law and the Profits. The man who dared to 
say what all of us live by, “Work expands to fill 
the time available for its completion”, now says, 
“Expenditure rises to meet income!” Robert 
Osborn interprets as unforgettably as before. 
Even taxtime can be full of happy laughter. 


Elder Statesman of the AYM, 

John Braine extended the mar- 
i ket of a startlingly good novel, 
) Room at the Top, to those who do 

not necessarily read, with a prize- 
winning movie that followed the book with an 
almost eerie exactness. His new novel, From the 
Hand of the Hunter, was published in Eng- 
land to instant approval: 

“Once again Mr. Braine shows his great ca- 
pacity for a tearaway narrative, for crisp dia- 
logue and stark emotion.” London Times “ 
confirms what one could see beneath the more 
fortuitous aspects of Room at the Top — that 
Mr. Braine is a gifted and skilled writer.” Man- 
chester Guardian. It will be published here 
this week. 


Houghton Mifflin Company Publishers 


terpiece of high comedy in which 


| 
Teen-agers: character, dialogue, and action all 


the search for 
assurance 





...now Merriam-Webster 
helps to acquire it 


In today’s high schools and colleges, 
competition is terrific. 

To meet it, teen-agers and older stu- 
dents must be able to talk and write 
accurately and with assurance. 

This is where Merriam-Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary can be a constant 
help for it is required or recommended 
at all schools and colleges. 

With Merriam-Webster, you know 
you're right. Its definitions are complete, 
accurate, up-to-date: it’s the one desk 
dictionary based on the famous Merriam- 
Webster unabridged New International. 

For better schoolwork, get a Merriam- 
Webster today! $5 plain, $6 indexed at 
department, book, and stationery stores. 
CG. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Other “Webster’s” do not even include the 
Latin names for plants and animals, essen- 
tial for students. To be sure of getting the 
dictionary that meets all requirements of 
school, home, and office: always ask for a 
Merriam-Webster. 











combine to make the author’s point, 
which, incidentally, is not comic at 
all. 


ADOLESCENT RECKLESSNESS 


The late Joyce Cary’s early 
novel, CHARLEY MY DARLING 
(Harper, $3.95), has at last been 
published here. It is a fairly simple 
—simple for Cary, that is — story 
of adolescent Londoners removed to 
a small country village during the 
war. Obviously related to the au- 
thor’s delightful memoirs of his own 
childhood, the book also shows faint 
portents of the preoccupation with 


IS 


art, love, and responsibility that runs 


through his later work. 

The ‘‘darling’’ is a wonderful and 
awful brat, bright, imaginative, re- 
sourceful, and, by adult legal stand- 
ards, hopelessly criminal. Charley’s 
view of the world is uncomplicated 
by experience or principle. He sim- 
ply wants friends and affection and 
will do anything to get them. He 
begins by amusing some fellow 
évacués and a half-deaf farm girl with 
fantastic stories, proceeds to a per- 
fectly real trip to the movies, and 
from there to housebreaking. There 


is no malice in Charley, and most of 


his friends are equally well disposed. 
The trouble is, they all love excite- 
ment. They keep wanting Charley 
to better his own reckless perform- 
ances, and Charley, terrified of losing 
their regard, obliges. 

The boy’s career is bound to end 
catastrophically, but until it does his 
adventures are gaudy stuff. The 
great excursion to the flickers in- 
cludes the stealing of a car, which 
Charley himself cannot drive, the 
lifting of money from a fat gossip, 
much buying of flashy trinkets, a 
noisy dinner in what the children 
fancy is high style, the slapstick 
theft of a second car, and its aban- 
donment in a ditch. They get home 
at last on foot, half delirious with fa- 
tigue and excitement, rambling 
across the moonlit fields holding high 


intellectual discourse on parents and 
punishment, of which they take a | 


tolerant view. It is impossible not 
to sympathize with these gentle de- 
linquents who had such a magnifi- 
cent time for nothing worse than a 


| few pounds and a stranger’s front 


bumper. But this kind of idyllic 
crime doesn’t last. By the end of the 
book, Charley and his devoted little 
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Who stirred up 
the hornets’ nes 
in Germany? 


Here’s the novel that became the 
sensation of the year in West Ger- 
many. People are talking about it 
— and arguing about it — because 
it's a devastating portrayal of the 
corruption behind Germany’s phe- 
nomenal prosperity. People are 
reading it because it’s a relent- 
lessly exciting tale of suspense— 
about a gay graduation ball that 
turns into a bizarre night of terror, 


THE FINAL BALL 


By Gerd Gaiser 


Translated by MARGUERITE WALDMAN 


si, 


fa} Ge} fod} Cafe ff lf Ce) fed fe) fe) fe} fa} 


$3.95, now at 
your bookstore. 


PANTHEON 





Rick Braithwaite started teaching 
with three strikes against him: he 
was inexperienced, his students were 
London’s toughest slum children, and 
he was a Negro. Incredibly, he suc- 
ceeded where others had failed. The 
true story of how he did it — already 
a best-seller in England — is one of 
the most dramatic and exciting books 
of the year. $3.50 


PRENTICE-HALL 


SS 


girl friend are in serious difficulties, 
the worst of which is that they can- 
not quite understand why everyone 
is so furious with them. 


The ending of the story is more | 


sentimental than one would expect 
of Cary, but the rest of it is witty, 
amusingly observant of the actions 
of adolescents (Mr. Cary is not a vic- 
tim of the delusion that they are 
awkward), and very acute in por- 
traying their erratic waverings be- 
tween childishness and maturity. 


COVER ARTIST 


NORMAN ROCKWELL: MY ADVEN- 
TURES AS AN ILLUSTRATOR (Double- 
day, $4.95) is just what the title 
promises. Norman ROCKWELL be- 
gins with his small boy diversion of 
drawing, works his shy and delib- 
erately bumbling way through art 
school and early magazine illustra- 
tion to national recognition with the 
Saturday Evening Post, describes mad 
models, fellow painters, and editors, 
and ends with a day-by-day descrip- 
tion of painting a particular Post 
cover. 

Mr. Rockwell confides a few facts 
about his private life and discusses 
his attitude toward his painting, 
which is one of permanent dissatis- 
faction. 


so; My Adventures as an Illustrator is, 
for all its pleasantly informal style 
and flashes of Mark Twain humor, 
the public statement of a very re- 
served man. 

Mr. Rockwell was brought up on 
Dickens and attributes his love of 
detail and genre painting to this 
influence. He was disgusted by the 
filth and brutality he saw around 
him during his city boyhood and 
admits, a little ruefully, that he has 
never been able to paint anything 
unpleasant. It was not policy that 
led Mr. Rockwell to his light and 
charming subjects but sheer inabil- 
ity to draw anything else. Oddly, 
his prose descriptions of some of the 
things that revolted him as a child 
are very effective, cold, economical, 
and almost savage with controlled 
fury. He left high school early to 
put himself through art school and 
very shortly, with no starving in a 
garret or reproaches from his rela- 
tives, was launched on a highly suc- 
cessful career. 

All this sounds harmless, and most 
of it like a Horatio Alger story come 
true, yet there is evidently a dark 





He does not go very deep | 
and clearly never intended to do | 





BRUCE CATTON 


Author of This Hallowed Ground and A Stillness at Appomattox 







GRANT 


td ~ In the summer of 1861 Grant was a little known 


brigadier general of volunteers in Illinois. Two 
years later he was celebrated as the man who had 
won control of the Mississippi, captured Vicks- 
burg, and cut the Confederacy in half. In GRANT 
Moves SouTH, Bruce Catton tells the story of the 
General during those two perilous, drama-packed 
years, Grant’s “time of testing.” 


“Mr. Catton writes a narrative that really moves 
with the General.”—SAMUEL ELIOT MORRISON 


“Everything that a military biography should be. 
It combines solid scholarship and perceptive 
analysis.” —T. HARRY WILLIAMS $6.50 


Fast becoming the country’s most talked-about 
book, THE LINCOLN LorDs is a thought-provoking 
and truly rewarding novel—a book that no percep- 
tive reader will soon forget. $5.00 
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MONSIGNOR 


Ronald Knox 


A superb full-scale biography of one of the Cath- 
olic Church’s “richest ornaments” in this century, 
the translator of the “Knox Bible.” Mr. Waugh 
was a close friend of Msgr. Knox and, like him, 
$5.00 


a convert to the Catholic faith. 








VINTAGE: 





Distinguished new titles 


The Power of 


Blackness 
HAWTHORNE, POE, MELVILLE 
by Harry Levin 
K-90 $1.25 


They Came 


Like Swallows 
A novel by William Maxwell 


K-g1t $1.70 


Catherine of Aragon 
by Garrett Mattingly 
K-92 $1.45 


Four Metaphysical Poets 
DONNE, HERBERT, CRASHAW, VAUGHAN 

by Joan Bennett 
K-93 $1.25 


Alternative to Serfdom 
by John Maurice Clark 
K-94 $1.10 


The Age of Reform 


FROM BRYAN TO F.D.R. 
by Richard Hofstadter 
K-95 $1.25 


Lafcadio’s Adventures 
A novel by André Gide 
K-96 $1.25 


The Mind of the South 
by W. J. Cash 
K-98 $1.45 


The Inside Story 
PSYCHIATRY AND EVERYDAY LIFE 
by Fritz Redlich, M. D. 


and June Bingham 
K-99 $2.25 


Beethoven 
HIS SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 
by J. W. N. Sullivan 
K-100 $7.10 
For a free descriptive circular 
listing all Vintage titles, write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 


sot Madison Avenue, New York 22 








side to Mr. Rockwell’s success. He 
mentions long periods of incompe- 
tence, inability to paint much or to 
finish anything, lapses of confidence 
so complete that one of them drove 
him to a psychiatrist. But if he 
knows what causes these attacks, he 
does not tell. His book remains, like 
his paintings, good-humored, clever, 
technically deft, and graciously un- 
exacting. Itis pleasant reading, and 


if it doesn’t tell much about being a | 


painter, it tells a great deal about 
what goes into thinking up covers 
for a popular magazine. 


EXIT THE DALAI LAMA 


FRANK Moraes, a distinguished 
Indian journalist and the author of 
several books on Far Eastern affairs, 
has now written THE REVOLT IN TIBET 
(Macmillan, $3.95). This is pri- 
marily a factual book, describing 
with great thoroughness the events 
which led up to the Dalai Lama’s 
flight to India in 1959 and the ex- 
change of recriminations between 
India and China which followed it. 
Mr. Moraes not only knows his ma- 
terial, he appreciates how much the 
average Western reader does not 
know about Tibet and takes pains to 
provide the background information 
which is necessary for any under- 
standing of what happened there. 

In essence, of course, it was the 
usual story of a large, aggressive 
state gobbling up a small contiguous 
state which lacked defenses or allies. | 
The Chinese Communists did not 
invent this form of misconduct, but 
they brought it off where previous 
Chinese governments had had little 
success, and they proved to be par- 
ticularly infuriating overlords. The 
result was a general rising of all 
classes of the highly stratified Tibet- 
an population, a desperately im- 
practical affair which was quickly 
and bloodily suppressed. 

Aside from the care with which 
Mr. Moraes describes the history 
and customs of pre-Communist Ti- 
bet, his book is notable for its blunt 
disapproval of Nehru’s dealings with 
China. Mr. Moraes does not sug- 
gest that India could or should have 
taken up arms in defense of Tibet. 
He does argue, convincingly, that a 
little more wariness on Nehru’s part 
would have left India in a position to 
offer stronger remonstrance when 
the occasion required it. As things 
turned out, Nehru’s casual interpre- 
tation of the principles of peaceful 
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NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
affecting your business and personal in- 
come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Wall Street 
Journal is printed daily in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco. It costs $24 a year, but in order to 
acquaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

AM-3 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH ir. 
J PAN OS H anost overnicnr: 


ERE'N the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Ha to FREE 2- sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 493, 186 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
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coexistence led him into agreements 
with China which left the status of 
Tibet so ambiguous that, when he 
found the Chinese perched on his 
northern frontier, the Indian Prime 
Minister could only protest that it 
was not what he’d had in mind. 

Mr. Moraes finds only one ray of 
hope in this pathetic story. He be- 
lieves that the non-Communist coun- 
tries of Asia, previously inclined to 
sympathize with China as a fellow 
victim of European imperialism, 
have been alerted by the fate of 
Tibet to the possibility that imperial- 
ism may call itself by other names 
and originate in Asia as well as in 
Europe. 


PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER? 


James MacGrecor Burns, who 
wrote Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, 
has turned to current political af- 
fairs in his latest book, JOHN KENNEDY 
(Harcourt, Brace, $4.75). Subtitled 
A Political Profile, the book describes 
and attempts to explain the career of 
the young Massachusetts senator, 
who seems, at present, one of the 
likelier Democratic candidates for 
presidential nomination in the next 
elecuon. 

The general outline of Senator 
Kennedy’s career must be familiar, 
by this time, to all but determined 
nonreaders of the newspapers. The 
Boston Irish background, the 
wealthy father, the early success as a 
political essayist, the war service, the 
abrupt explosion into politics when 
young Kennedy, by utterly unortho- 
dox methods, won the Democratic 
primary — equivalent to election — 
in a ten-candidate free-for-all in one 
of Massachusetts’ wilder congres- 
sional districts. Professor Burns cov- 
ers all this well, but his book is most 
interesting when he tries to detect a 
pattern of thinking behind the sena- 
tor’s subsequent activities as a legis- 
lator. All he succeeds in proving is 
that Mr. Kennedy is not a conserva- 
tive’s conservative or a liberal’s lib- 
eral or a well-behaved wheel horse 
of the Massachusetts party organ- 
ization. 

Professor Burns spends a great 
deal of time rummaging through the 
question, still brought up against 
the senator at every opportunity, of 
his stand — or, rather, notable lack 


of stand — on civil rights legislation | 


and the censure proceedings against 
McCarthy. When the McCarthy af- 
fair came to a head, Kennedy was 
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Autobiography of a Yogi 
BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


“These pages reveal, with incomparable strength and clarity, a fasci- 
nating life, a personality of unheard-of greatness. The author under- 


takes the unique task of instructing the Western reader in the practi- 





cal application of yoga, setting the example in his own life. In these 
pages is undeniable proof that only the mental and spiritual striving 
of man has lasting value, and that he can conquer all material obsta- 
cles by inward strength. We must credit this Autobiography with the 


” é 


power to bring about a spiritual revolution.” —“Schleswig-Holsteinische 


Tagepost,” daily newspaper of Germany. 


$4.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


Whispers from Eternity 


“Destined to rank with the world’s 
greatest spiritual classics.” 
~ Dr. B. J. Dey, Bombay, India 


$3.00 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 





The Master Said 


Wit and wisdom of a modern 
world teacher. Practical advice 
in solving and dissolving daily 
problems. $2.50 





Does Your Stock Portfolio Show 
Profits that Compare With These? 


We set up 4 new model stock portfolios on January 
1, 1958, as a guide for our regular subscribers 
who wanted to make use of our stock market 
knowledge and experience. In just 18 months this 
was their amazing record: 


The $1,000 Stock Portfolio 
showed a profit of $754.57! 


The $5,000 Stock Portfolio 
showed a profit of $4,668.70! 


The $10,000 Stock Portfolio 
showed a profit of $7,887.73! 


The $25,000 Stock Portfolio 
showed a profit of $19,376.83! 


In the same period Dow Jones Industrial aver- 
ages gained only 49%! 

Would you like to see what stocks are now being 
recommended for these portfolios? We will be 
glad to send you the complete list with our com- 
pliments. This is just one of many valuable in- 
vestors services available to subscribers to our 
Dow Theory Forecasts. 


All This Is Yours By Return Mail 


Simply mail the coupon at right and we will 
enroll you as a FREE Trial Subscriber to our 
Service for the next 30 days. (All we ask is a 
dollar bill to cover handling and mailing.) As a 
Trial Subscriber you will receive such useful 
up-to-the-minute information as: (1) Our Weekly 
Market Forecast; (2) Our Stock Services Digest, 
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a consensus of the current recommendations of 18 
other leading investment services ; (3) Our Master 
List of Low-priced Stocks; (4) Growth Stock 
Recommendations; (5) Model Stock Portfolios; 
(6) Industry Surveys; (7) Master Lists for Invest- 
ment and as Speculation. 


Also Sent to You as an Extra Bonus: 


You will also receive our latest report: ‘“Two 
Underpriced Stocks for the Next Rally.” All this 
is yours by mailing us the coupon with a dollar, 
and you are under no obligation to become a 
regular subscriber later on. Here is a rare oppor- 
tunity to make free use of some of the shrewdest 
market brains available. (This offer open to New 
Trial Subscribers only.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


See eee aera eee 


- THEORY FORECASTS, INC. - 
y 17 E. 48th Street, Dept. HSA -3, i 
t New York 17, New York a 
1 Please enroll me as a FREE Trial Subscriber 1 
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, to your Dow Theory Investment Service for 1 
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I report on “Two Underpriced Stocks for the U 
= Next Rally.” I enclose a dollar to cover the i 
l cost of mailing and handling. r 
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To combat the 
moral schizophrenia 
of our day 





THE 
BRIDGE 
BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS 


By FRANZ E. WINKLER, M.D. 


Man stands poised between 
two worlds — the rational 
and the intuitive. He can- 
not live solely in either, but 
must forever make his home 
in both. Thus a keen and sa- 
gacious physician poses the 
moral dilemma of modern 
man in one of the most re- 
markable books to be pub- 
lished since Alexis Carrel’s 
MAN THE UNKNOWN. 


DR. WINKLER writes: “The real 
cause for dread is not a ma- 
chine turned human, but a hu- 
man turned robot. Mortally 
afraid of the responsibilities 
of freedom, man may make his 
last irrevocable choice to re- 
create himself in the image of 
a robot.” 


“It diagnoses with brilliant 
precision a moral illness that 
afflicts us, but it also per- 
forms the far more unusual 
service of proposing a cure, 
in terms that are moving and 
persuasive . A remark- 
ably healthy and essentially 
hopeful book about the con- 
dition of Western man.” 
—BARRY BINGHAM, Editor- 
in-Chief, The Louisville 
Courier-Journal 


$5 at your bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








safely in the hospital and could avoid 
casting any vote. On civil rights, he 
has frequently seemed glued to the 
fence. Professor 
his actions on both these 
arose from the same principles, a de- 
termination to proceed by legal, 
well-precedented methods and a de- 


sire to reach a common-sense com- 
promise, not necessarily the ultimate 
ideal solution but something that 
would work at the moment. In 
short. the senator refuses to be 
forced either to the left or to the 
right. 


The other great question in regard 
to Senator Kennedy is, of course, his 
Catholicism. Professor Burns doesn’t 
go much beyond quoting the senator 
himself, who said more than 
once that he cannot conceive of any 
situation in which his private con- 
victions as a Roman Catholic could 


has 


| conflict with his public duty as an 
elected official of the 


United States. 
what Al Smith said 
thirty years ago, and although he 
undoubtedly meant every word of 
it, quite a number of people refused 
to believe him. Not having con- 
tracted to investigate the extent of 
anti-Catholic suspicion in the coun- 


This is about 


| try today, Professor Burns leaves the 


matter right there. Evidently he has 
not been able to learn what plans, if 
any, Senator Kennedy has in mind 
in case his nomination, if he wins it, 
should cause a resurgence of militant 
Protestantism. 

In all, the book presents the pic- 
ture of a highly intelligent, hard- 
working, levelheaded man, one most 
unlikely to commit any hasty indis- 
cretion. What is lacking is any 
indication that the senator, in a 


crisis. can tell where indiscretion be- 


| Comes 





a virtue. He has simply never 
been called upon to face such a sit- 
uation, and it must be admitted that 


that is neither his fault nor Professor | 


Burns’s. 


LOLITA IN PA. 


OURSELVES TO KNOW (Random 
House, $4.95), Jonn O’HaArRa«’s lat- 


| est novel, starts off as though it were 


_digs around Boston. 





going to be a dryly funny study of 
small-town society in the twenties, 
the Pennsylvanian equivalent of one 
of John Marquand’s archaeological 
It quickly de- 
generates, however, into standard 
O’Hara and settles down to a weari- 
some assembling of information 
which adds up to nothing. 
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Burns argues that | 
questions | 













THE GUIDE TO 
THE CA BEAN 


ARIBE 
ESCAPE TO THE WEST INDIES 
by Bradley Smith 


For your winter vacation—the most 
comprehensive, up-to-date guidebook 
to the islands. Handsomely illustrated. 


$7.50 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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Don't go without 


} JOHN C. CALDWELL’S 


FAR EAST. 


TRAVEL GUIDE 


NEW 2nd EDITION, with Supplement of Latest 
Information, of the only comprehensive guide 
to Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Macao, Singa- 
pore, Philippines, Taiwan, etc. $4.50 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, New York 
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supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Gene- 
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plete sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books a! retail slore prices 
— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 








You name it — we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants — no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003-A Beverly Hills, Calif. 


An urgent book 
by the world’s 
greatest living 


psychiatrist 


The Undiscovered 


Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
At all bookstores * $3.00 
LITTLE, BROWN 


Self 





It is impossible to deduce, while 
plodding through this tome, what 
Mr. O’Hara’s object is, and difficult 
to remember that he once wrote 
books with point and humor and 
characters that talked like human 
beings. His hero is a quiet, well- 
behaved gentleman, a sober citizen 
and unobtrusive benefactor of the 
whole town, who never says or thinks 
anything of the slightest interest. In 
his fifties, this decent and sensible 
fellow marries an eighteen-year-old 
beauty who is, as he very well 
knows, a bad-tempered little nym- 
phomaniac. There is no indication 
in Mr. O’Hara’s account of the 
action that the man is under any 
irresistible emotional compulsion 
when he commits this indiscretion. 
The girl behaves unexpectedly well 
for a year or so, and then, when the 
inevitable misdemeanor occurs, he 
shoots her. 

Nothing in the book indicates 
whether this affair is supposed to 
represent a study of uncontrollable 
middle-aged passion, a portrait of a 
good man driven to crime, an ex- 
ploration of provincial morality, a 
vague protest against women, or an 
isolated character study. The last 
category seems the most likely, but 
if it is assumed that the book is a 
character study, there arises the 
question of why Mr. O’Hara lav- 
ished over four hundred pages on a 
hero who is, to be uncivilly candid, 
a quite unspeakable bore. 

Ourselves to Know is written with an 
air of earnest purpose. The structure 
is intricate, necessitating a narrator 
and confidant and a terribly confus- 
ing time scheme. This type of para- 
phernalia generally suggests that an 
author believes himself to be en- 
gaged upon an eighteen-carat liter- 
ary work, but much of Mr. O’ Hara’s 
book rings like tin. It is full of in- 
congruities of speech and action, the 
most spectacular being an episode 
in which the naughty little girl comes 
downstairs to meet our hero, ac- 
companied by her mother, who is 
well acquainted with, and in despair 
over, her child’s character. Since 
Hedda intends to be seduced, if 
possible, she is wearing nothing 
under her dress, and Mr. O’Hara’s 
assumption that this circumstance 
could possibly have escaped a sus- 
picious maternal eye in the year 1906 


reveals either complete ignorance of | 


the costume of the period or neglect 
of duty on the part of an author 
with pretensions to realism. 


Christ’s Church HAS 


TO BE Infallible! 


Many people challenge the claim of the 
Catholic Church that it is infallible in 
matters of religion. 


“No human being is perfect,’ they 
will say. “No institution run by human 
beings can be infallible.” 


Many believe the Bible fills this need. 
However, since numberless fallible peo- 
ple interpret the Bible...and often in 
direct conflict with each other, the Bible 
cannot supply the need of an unques- 
tioned source of Christ’s teachings. For 
Catholics, the infallible source is the 
Catholic Church, established for that 
purpose by Christ Himself. 


The Church is the infallible source of 
religious truth because it was established 
by the Son of God for that purpose. We 
know from the New Testament that 
Christ instructed Peter and the other 
disciples to “teach all nations”... that 
He gave them the power to forgive sins 
in His name... that He appointed Peter 
the first head of His Church... that He 
promised to send the Holy Spirit to 
guide and protect the Church against 
human errors and the assaults of evil 
forces. 


Peter was divinely appointed to be the 
shepherd of the flock of Christ. In his 
lifetime, he was so recognized by the 
disciples and by the early Christians. He 
was also, according to Holy Scripture, 
instructed by Jesus to appoint others to 
spread Christs teachings to succeeding 
generations. This continuation and suc- 
cession of authority was obviously nec- 
essary if Christ’s Church was to fulfill 
His promise to endure for all time and 
against all enemies. 


We know that Peter was the first 
Pope of the Catholic Church... that all 
of the Popes down through the centuries 
are his successors... that the Church 
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which existed as Christ’s Church for the 
first Christians is the Catholic Church 
as it exists today. 


Everyone, of course, has the obliga- 
tion to follow his own conscience in 
seeking the truths taught by Jesus Christ. 
This, we sincerely suggest, should in- 
clude an investigation of the claims of 
the Catholic Church, which, significant- 
ly, is the only Church on earth making 
the claim to be Christ’s true church— 
one, holy and infallible in its promulga- 
tion of the message of the Son of God. 
You may ultimately, and sincerely, dis- 
agree with us, but nothing is more im- 
portant than finding an infallible source 
of Christ's truth and we hope you will 
investigate. 

FREE...A highly interesting pam- 
phlet explaining Our Lord’s instructions 
and delegation of His authority to the 
disciples...and His plan for the con- 
tinuation of His mission for the salva- 
tion of souls. Write today...ask for 
Pamphlet No. B-56. It will be mailed 
in a plain wrapper. Nobody will call 


on you. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY Eaa 


| SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

| 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Lovis 8, Missouri 


| Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
“THE INFALLIBLE CHURCH—Truth or iia i 
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COU 8.6 it 


KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS 
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4422 LINDELL BLVD. 
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The passions 


that move men 
to create history 


“One man and God can overturn the universe,” 
John Brown said* — and marched on the fed- 
eral arsenal at Harper’s Ferry at the head of an 
avenging ‘army’ of five negroes and thirteen 
whites. Brown’s crusade ended, within weeks, on 
the gallows — but the conflict he helped unleash 
raged for five bloody years and permanently 
changed the face of the nation. 

The passions that move men to create history 
may be peculiar to the time and place, but their 
consequences are the legacy of us all. Just as 
our lives today are shaped in part by Sir Francis 
Drake’s defeat of the Spanish Armada — so is 
our future now being perceptibly altered by the 
seething aspirations of people in Algiers, Jakarta 


and Peiping. 


For a meaningful understanding of the pres- 
ent, the thoughtful reader seeks new insights in 
the fascinating panorama of the past. To help 
you do so — at substantial savings — we invite 
you to membership in The History Book Club. 


*Quoted in THE CIVIL WAR, 
by Shelby Foote 





DEATH OF A KING... 
Minister Louis Barthou of France by a Macedonian terrorist, Marseilles, October 9, 
1934. The assassin, his coat held by the chauffeur, is trying to shield himself from the 
saber slashes of the mounted officer at left. (World Wide Photo) 
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. Assassination of Alexander I of Yugoslavia and Foreign 
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1. THE ARMADA, by Garrett Mat- 
tingly. The current best-seller, 
focusing on the 16th century strug- 
gle between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. LIST PRICE $6.00 


2. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
strategy in World War II, by “the 
Allies’ most formidable oppo- 
nent.” LIST PRICE $7.50 


37. THUCYDIDES: THE PELOPON- 
NESIAN WAR, Lavish new 2-vol. 
boxed edition of the famous clas- 
sic. Ed. for modern readers by 
David Grene. LIST PRICE $6.95 


9. BATTLES AND LEADERS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR, edited by Ned 
Bradford. A monumental 626-page 
volume of eye-witness accounts, 
including maps and ‘‘on the spot” 
drawings. LIST PRICE $8.95 


19. NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND 
FOREIGN POLICY, by Henry A. 
Kissinger and A MILITARY “HIS. 
TORY OF MODERN CHINA: 1924- 
49, by F. F. Liu. Dual selection. 
COMBINED LIST PRICE $11.00 


22. RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR 
er eg edness gp 1917- 
1921), by George F. Ken 

LIST PRICE. $7.50 


3. THE MERCHANT OF PRATO, by 
Iris Origo. Manners, morés and 
trade in the 14th century—based 
on the correspondence of a leading 
merchant of the time. 

LIST PRICE $7.50 


6. KITCHENER: Portrait of an 
Imperialist, by Sir Philip Magnus. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 


21. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 


24. THE MIDDLE EAST IN TRAN- 
SITION, edited by Walter Z. 
Laqueur, LIST PRICE $8.75 


36. GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by 
Bruce Catton. Through the critical 
Vicksburg campaign with the re- 
doubtable Union commander — 
Mr. Catton’s fascinating new 
biography. LIST PRICE $6.50 


18. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. 508 pages, 31 pho- 
tographs. LIST PRICE $7.50 


4. BYZANTIUM: Greatness and 
Decline, by Charles Diehl. Over 40 
illustrations. LIST PRICE $8.50 


10. CHARLES de GAULLE: UNITY, 
1942-44. Revealing, finely written 
memoirs of the controversial 
French leader. LIST PRICE $6.00 


8. WINSTON CHURCHILL: MEM- 
OIRS OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR. Massive, new one-volume 
edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 


12. ADMIRAL DOENITZ’S MEM- 
OIRS. His ten years in the German 
navy and twenty days as successor 
to Hitler. LIST PRICE $6.00 


13. TWELVE WHO RULED: The 
Year of the agia in ne haat 
Revolution, by R. 

LIST PRICE $6. 95 


15. ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
Portrait in Paradox, by John C. 
Miller. LIST PRICE $8.50 


5. THE AGE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION: A Political History 
of Europe and America, 1760-1800, 
by R. R. Palmer. 

LIST PRICE $7.50 


11. THE LION AND THE THRONE: 
Life and Times of Sir Edward 
Coke, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 

LIST PRICE $6.00 


17. THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD 
MARSHAL MONTGOMERY. 
LIST PRICE $6.00 
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Stamford, Connecticut 





$395 trial membership 


HOW TO KEEP ABREAST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT AND 
ENTERTAINING BOOKS ON HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
—at substantial savings 
A SERVICE for readers who recognize and value their links with 

the eternal human drama, The History Book Club regularly 
offers its members the most stimulating and informative writing 
in every important area of history and world affairs. Listed at the 
left are 21 typical selections, ranging from brilliant re-creations 
of the ancient world to illuminating analyses of yesterday’s — and 
tomorrow’s — headlines. By joining now, you may obtain any 
three for only $3.95 (retail value as high as $28.70) —and save 
an average of 40%, and often more, on future choices of equal 
calibre. 

As a member, nearly 100 outstanding selections and alternates 
will be available to you at reduced Club prices, plus a small charge 
for postage and handling. You need take as few as four of these 
during the next twelve months — and with every fourth purchase 
thereafter, you receive a valuable book of your choice free, as 
a bonus. 

Here is a convenient, economical way to enrich your family 
library with books you will read with delight and return to often 
for reference. May we suggest you fill in the coupon now, while 
all of these important works remain in ample supply? 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
Stamford, Connecticut 


AT-3609 


Please enroll me as a member and send at once the three selections 
indicated below, for which you will bill me just $3.95, plus postage. 
I agree to take four more selections or alternates during the com- 
ing year at reduced member’s prices. With every fourth purchase 
thereafter, I will receive a valuable bonus book of my choice. 
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wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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Profit: the Key to 





Telephone Progress 


and Low Cost 


Maybe it’s about time somebody 
stood up and said a good word about 


profits. 


For the opportunity to earn a satis- 
factory profit is part of the very 
spirit of a free America. It is one of 
the basic things that have made this 
a great country. 


‘Today, more than ever, the prog- 
ress and prosperity of communities, 
states and nation are dependent on 
the number and the prosperity of 
their companies. 


So the profit motive is important. 
Actually it is one of the great driv- 
ing forces that stimulate inventions, 
new products, new services and new 
plants. And more and better jobs! 


That is just as true of the tele- 
phone business as any other . . . and 
of added importance because of the 
vital nature of the service. 


It is a satisfactory profit—and the 
hope of its continuance—that gives 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


us the money and the incentive to 
go ahead on a long-pull basis instead 
of in a more expensive short-term 
manner, 


It is profit that enables us to orig- 
inate and take advantage of all the 
technological advances that improve 
your service and hold down the cost 
of providing it. 


We can act instead of hesitating 
to act. We can go forward instead 
of standing still. We can move from 
one achievement to another in the 
best interest of everybody. 


The evidence is overwhelming 





that companies that show excellent 
profit records do the best job for 








their customers and employees and, 





as corporate citizens, contribute the 





most to the community. 





The day-by-day benefits for tele- 
phone users are better service at a 
lower price than would be possible 
in any other way. 





WINGS FOR WORDS. It’s so easy to take 
the telephone for granted! But what in the 
world would you ever do without it? All 
the many tasks of the day would be harder. 
You'd miss its priceless help and comfort in 
emergencies. So much would go out of your 
life if you couldn't reach out your hand and 
talk to friends and those you love. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art — 


presents 





UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


THE IDEA: A well-rounded course of twelve lectures in which the 
whole family can participate. You leara by comparison among paint- 
ings, utilizing 144 large full-color reproductions of great works which 


supplement the text . . . it is like being conducted through all the 


world’s great museums with experienced lecturers who point out the 


fundamental things to look for in every painting you will ever see. 





SEE NEXT TWO PAGES FOR DETAILS m> 


i sensible new idea: ASSISTED SELF-EDUCATION 








PICTURED CONSIDERABLY 
REDUCED IN SIZE 
Actual page size is 13’’x 10’ 
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A Brief Syllabus 


... INDICATING THE SCOPE OF THE COURSE 


WHAT IS A PAINTING? 

General principles of art appre- 
ciation. Why various artists chose 
to paint as they did. Introduction 
to “modern art’’; how to evalu- 
ate it. 


REALISM: The Painter and the 
World Around Us 

Visual, emotional, intellectual ele- 

ments. Different forms of “‘real- 

ism” throughout art history. 


EXPRESSIONISM: The Painter and 
the World He Creates 
The modern ‘“‘expressionist move- 
ment.” Why certain painters de- 
parted from realism. How an un- 
derstanding of expressionist prin- 
ciples brings new meaning to 
whole areas of painting. 


ABSTRACTION: The Painter and 
the World We Never See 

Similarities between an old mas- 
ter and an abstract master paint- 
ing the same subject. Abstract 
principles of some famous paint- 
ings. How to understand the ex- 
treme moderns. 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as Patterns 
Pictorial composition considered 
in detail. Functions of composi- 
tion: decorative, structural, ex- 
pressive. 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as 
Structures 

How perspective and related de- 

vices ‘‘open up” space in three- 

dimensional relationships. An an- 

alysis of the composition in twelve 

famous paintings. 





COMPOSITION: Arrangement as 
Expression 

Twelve paintings in which com- 

position follows no rules but 

nevertheless solves specific prob- 

lems. Composition as a means of 

telling a story, expressing mood. 


TECHNIQUES: Fresco 

This and the next two portfolios 
discuss the medium in which a 
painter works. Frescoes; murals 
of ancient Rome and China; re- 
vival of fresco painting in this 
century. 


TECHNIQUES: Tempera and Oil 
Advantages of tempera. Transi- 
tion from tempera to oil; its ef- 
fect in widening the expressive 
range of painting. Techniques of 
Titian, Rembrandt, others. 


TECHNIQUES: Water Color, Pastel 
and Prints 

Various types of prints; Japanese, 
Chinese, medieval and modern 
woodcuts—with many examples. 
Rembrandt etchings; aquatints; 
Toulouse - Lautrec lithographs; 
others. 


THE ARTIST AS A SOCIAL CRITIC 
How artists have expressed their 
ideas, protested against injustice, 
commented on man’s folly and 
achievements. 


THE ARTIST AS A VISIONARY 
Raw materials of an artist’s vi- 
sions. Twelve paintings analyzed 
and clarified from this point of 
view. 
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IN ART through ‘Art Seminars in the Home 


This First Portfolio sent for FREE EXAMINATION 


... to acquaint you and your family with this be returned and the trial subscription ended at 
new project. If, after "taking" the first lesson, once: That is, the first portfolio need be paid for 
you are not impressed with the clarity and orig- only if it is kept. In this latter event, the com- 
inality of the instruction, the first portfolio may plete course will proceed as described below. 































ANY otherwise cultivated persons seem to have a blind spot w 
M respect to painting. They can stand before a famous work of | 
and see nothing beyond what the painting is “about.” Frequently th 
are unsure of that. If asked to comment, they are tongue-tied and e 
barrassed. Any person who suffers from this sense of bafflement | 
usually been completely without guidance as to what to look for 
paintings. Either he has never had an opportunity to take an art app: 
ciation course in a university or he has never found it convenient 
attend clarifying lecture courses at a museum. 


a S ae ve ly LEARNING BY COMPARISON - These lessons constitute somethi 
ms unique in the field of art education. Each lesson comes in the form oi 
portfolio. The core of every lesson is a lecture on a specific subject, a: 
in each portfolio is a pocket containing twelve large color reproductio1 
These are provided separately so that they can be compared side by sic 
in order to clarify whatever points the lecture aims to illuminate. Th 
they serve the same function as colored slides thrown upon a screen 


a lecture hall. They have a great advantage, however: they can be 1 
ferred to over and over again. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD OF SUCCESS - This fresh approach to z 


education was launched experimentally about two years ago, und 
the direction of the Book-of-the-Month Club. To make sure that tl 
| unique method of instruction was sound, twenty-fi 
thousand persons—scattered over the country—we 
allowed to take the first lesson, without obligatio 
under the simple plan outlined above. Ninety-s 
percent continued with the full course. This wou 
be an extraordinary percentage for any series 

personally attended art lectures in any museum, 


HOW THE COURSE OPERATES - One can enr 


for this program of twelve portfolios just as ot 
would enroll in a semester course in art at a ur 
versity. The subscriber receives the portfolios co! 
secutively—one comes every thirty days. The price 
each portfolio is $3.75 (plus a small charge for mai 
ing). It should be noted that this cost includes tl 
twelve separate full-color reproductions, mat si: 
9'1/"x12!14" which come with each portfolio. In mo 
retail stores each set of twelve would sell by itse 
in comparable reproductions, for from $4 to $7.5 
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ART SEMINARS IN THE HOME 
MR, 
C/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. g 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. ME 


‘ , Address 
peas enroll me as a subscriber to ART SEMINARS IN THE ~ = 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


HOME, and send me Portfolio No. 1: What Js a Painting? 
for a two weeks’ trial examination. If at the end of that time I City. ee 
decide not to continue the course, I may return the portfolio, 
canceling the subscription. If I retain it, you will bill me State 
$3.75 for it (plus a small charge for mailing expense), and for ap eT eR Peete 
each of the remaining portfolios in the Seminars as it is received. (plus a small charge for mailing expense) > 0 n79 


—_————— 
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The Atlantic Report <= 


WASHINGTON 


y he campaign of 1960 has begun earlier than 
any Other campaign of modern times, and the 
Wisconsin primary on April 5 will offer a clue to 
the voters’ choices. Wisconsin, unfortunately, 
allows something no other state permits: crossover 
voting. Party affiliation does not have to be 
established by the voter, who is free to cast his 
ballot in the primary of either party. Although 
this is destructive of even a semblance of party 
responsibility, Wisconsin will have some effect on 
the choice of the Democratic Convention at Los 
Angeles in July. 


Once Nelson Rockefeller bowed out and the 
GOP was left to Richard Nixon, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s problem became clear: to defend the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s record in terms of the 
peace and prosperity of its era, but to create a 
new image of a Nixon Administration which 
would not merely stand pat on the record but 
which would move forward to meet the problems 
ahead, both foreign and domestic. Nixon already 
is well embarked on this task. 


The Democrats have been talking a lot about 
how hard it will be to defeat Nixon, since polls 
generally show Nixon running ahead of any 
Democratic candidate. But the nature of the 
Democratic attack on Nixon is not yet established 
and cannot be until the party’s nominee is known. 
Among themselves, the Democrats are not at all 
unhappy at being classed as the underdog at this 
stage of the campaign. Most of the party politi- 
cians are convinced that once the choice is clear- 
cut between Nixon and a specific Democrat, the 
polls will begin to register the change. Nixon 
himself is aware of the danger of looking too good 
too early. 


How does each of the Democratic hopefuls 
figure he might get the nomination? Here is a 


on the World Today 


rundown of the current strategy in each candi- 
date’s camp on the eve of the first meaningful 
primary. The order of listing is not significant. 


Senator Kennedy, the front-runner 


Senator John F. Kennedy is the front-runner so 
far in the polls. He must stay ahead, and therefore 
is in a go-for-broke mood. He has entered prac- 
tically all the primaries which have any real effect 
on delegates to Los Angeles. He is campaigning 
back and forth, up and down, all over the nation, 
knowing that he must have the nomination all but 
cinched before the gavel calls the convention to 
order. Even if he should sweep the primaries, he 
would not have the 761 votes necessary to be 
nominated. Consequently, he must reinforce his 
primary wins with political power plays, and at 
this second problem he and his agents have been 
working unceasingly. 


They succeeded spectacularly in Ohio by letting 
Governor Michael DiSalle know that if he did not 
run as a Kennedy-pledged head of the state dele- 
gation, the senator would enter the Ohio primary 
to challenge him with a slate of his own. DiSalle 
tested the state’s political temperature and con- 
cluded that he must either bow to Kennedy or run 
the risk of losing not only a primary contest but 
control of the state party machinery. He tried to 
argue Kennedy out of the primary, but the senator 
was adamant. So DiSalle capitulated and Ohio’s 
64 votes were delivered to Kennedy. 


Kennedy then proceeded to pull a similar power 
play in Maryland to capture its 24 votes. Con- 
servative Governor Millard Tawes wanted to 
keep the state delegation free of commitments and 
tried to convince Kennedy to stay out of the 
primary. But in the end he, too, gave in. Ken- 
nedy’s tactics were somewhat different in Mary- 
land, but just as effective as in Ohio. 


Selections 
make 


the difference! 
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Look at the selections the Book Find Club has offered its members in recent months—and directly below them,at the partial list of authors whose works have been 
available to members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and of 


lasting value—solid, readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. 


These are only a few from the outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you as a member if you join 
now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections pictured above 


for only $1 each. 


Take 
any three 


nad | each 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% 


As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books you 
take, Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even 
exceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books listed below. Your savings 
on this introductory offer alone can amount to as much as $24.50. 


BONUS BOOKS 


After every fourth selection that you choose you will receive a valuable 
bonus book without charge, of the same high quality as your selections. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.00. Mem- 
ber's price $4.50. 


The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Member's price $4.75. 


The Golden Bough. Sir James Frazer. Retail $3.95. Member’s price $3.25. 
The Holy Barbarians, Lawrence Lipton. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.50. 


A History of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's price 
$4.50. 


The Third Rose: Gertrude Stein and Her World, John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Retail $6.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


J. B. Archibald MacLeish. Retail $3.50. Member's price $2.50. 


The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. One-volume edition. Retail $5.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.75. 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell. Retail $6.00. 
Member's price $4.50. 


America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's price $4.95. 


Advertisements for Myself, Norman Mailer. Retail $5.00. Member's price 
$3.75. 


A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 


Retail $6.75. 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.95. 
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The Book Find Club 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me for only $1 each 
(plus postage and handling) the three selections that | have indicated. | agree to 
buy at least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months, 
with the understanding that | am to receive a free bonus book after my fourth such 
purchase. | am to receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all 
other books available to me at special member's prices. This will enable me to make 
my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced I can return your form 
saying “send me nothing" or use it to order another book from the more than 100 
current choice titles offered. | may cancel my membership at any time after pur- 
chasing five selections or alternates. 


Save the cost of postage and handling of your 
introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. 
O The Crisis of the Old Order O The Greek Myths 
O The Coming of the New Deal O The Masks of God: Primitive 
O The Golden Bough Mythology 
o Hsen perira er O America as a Civilization 
o seen eee O Advertisements for Myself 
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(Same offer in Canada. Address: 105 Bond St.. Toronto 2, Ont.) Bé60-43 
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Report on Washington 





The senator’s biggest problem is in four states 
with massive blocks of convention votes — New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Illinois. New 
York Democrats have been so busy fighting each 
other that they have not had time to settle on a 
candidate. All the potential presidential candi- 
dates have gone to New York to show themselves 
off, and each of them has left feeling good about 
his chances. Somebody certainly is kidding him- 
self, but it is probably not Kennedy. Even some 
of the party leaders who do not favor him concede 
privately that a sizable chunk of the 114 New 
York votes probably will go to Kennedy early in 
the convention balloting. 


Pennsylvania Governor David Lawrence, one of 
the senior politicians in the party, continues to 
oppose the nomination of his fellow Catholic, 
Kennedy. One reason is his conviction that, when 
he was elected governor two years ago, he himself 
failed to get about 100,000 votes in areas of the 
state the politicians call “wasp” for short. ‘This 
is a term for “white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant,” 
and it applies to half a dozen state-senate con- 
stituencies about which Lawrence is very much 
concerned this fall. 


The lower house of the state legislature is 
Democratic-controlled, but, to put through his 
program, Lawrence must capture those state- 
senate seats this November in order to control the 
upper house as well. This may not be a reasonable 
basis on which to choose a presidential candidate, 
but the real question in terms of politics is whether 
Lawrence can hold his delegation for someone 
other than Kennedy. 


Michigan will begin by voting for favorite son 
Governor Mennen Williams. But after that who 
will get Michigan’s votes? Williams was pleased 
at the way the senator handled himself when the 
two met at Kennedy’s home in Washington for 
breakfast during the January party get-together. 
The senator did not put the heat on Williams, as 
the governor had anticipated after the Ohio 
affair. Instead, Kennedy tried to show Williams 
that they agree on many issues. 


The Illinois problem has been somewhat sim- 
plified for Kennedy by the decision of Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley not to run for governor this 


year. Daley is a Catholic, and that would have, 
made state leaders leery of overloading the ticket. 
But the nomination of a Protestant for governor 
does not automatically mean that the Illinois vote 
will go to Kennedy. The downstate minority is 
expected to go to Symington, who lives across the 
river in neighboring Missouri, and Daley is ex- 
pected to start off by backing Stevenson. 


Kennedy is trying to create internal pressures 
for second and third ballot votes for himself. At 
Los Angeles, his problem will be to break loose 
on each succeeding ballot a new batch of these 
second-choice votes, so that his total will keep 
edging up toward the majority figure. To be in a 
position to play this power game, he must do well 
in the primaries, proving that his religion, his 
youth, and any other controversial characteristics 
are not impediments to public approval. 


Senator Humphrey’s chances 


Kennedy’s only strong challenger in the pri- 
maries is Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. From 
the beginning, Humphrey has been looked upon 
as a very long shot. To have any chance at all, he 
must top Kennedy in a number of primaries, 
beginning in Wisconsin. But even a sweep would 
not guarantee the nomination, because many of 
the party leaders think that Humphrey is too lib- 
eral for 1960. Some observers think that Hum- 
phrey’s chief role is to knock out Kennedy, or at 
least to injure him enough in the primary voting 
that someone else could capture the prize. Hum- 
phrey is the party’s best orator and an indefatig- 
able campaigner. 


Much of Humphrey’s support comes from 
former backers of Stevenson. These party leaders, 
fearful of Johnson or Symington as too conserva- 
tive or as inadequate for the presidency and wor- 
ried that Kennedy would be defeated by bigotry, 
have gathered around Humphrey for the present. 
At Los Angeles they are likely to push for Steven- 
son as a compromise, though they do not disagree 
with Kennedy on issues. 


Johnson, the compromiser 


A year and a half ago, Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
Senate Majority Leader, commented, “I don’t 
think anybody from the South will be nominated 
in my lifetime. If so, I don’t think he will be 
elected.” Since then, however, he has been doing 
his best to be considered a Westerner as well as a 
Southerner, and he began in February to talk 
about ‘“‘my candidacy,” though he avoided enter- 
ing any primaries. 


Johnson’s chances will depend largely on the 
record he creates — or is credited with or blamed 
for — in this session of Congress. He was much 
criticized for his attitude of compromise with the 
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The Birth of Venus, Sandro Botticelli, 1478; Uffizi Gallery, Florence, Italy. Foto arte e colore ~ Milanı 


The artist turns to nature to inspire his craftsmanshr 


otticelli chose the mythical birth of Venus as a subject worthy of his brush 
and produced a masterpiece. Before then and since then most art has 
shown a preoccupation with the things of nature and the legends sur- 
rounding them. The seashell has for long held a fascination for the artist and 
served as his inspiration. But inspiration alone is not enough; it must be coupled 


with skilled craftsmanship to achieve perfection. 





Scientists, as well as painters, know this problem, for it is their task to equate 


the inspiration and the offerings of nature with the things man can use. 


~~ = 
At Shell, hundreds of scientists are engaged in the task of turning ideas inspired The Shell Companie 
5 ° - ~ =” . . . . O (© 
by nature’s hidden petroleum stores into substances useful to man. This imagina- Sn ee ee 
> Shell Chemical Company 
tive research results in products that perform better, last longer and cost less. Shell Pipe Line Corporation 


°y 4.8 `: K Fg Shell Development Company 
Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 


Shell Oil Company of Canada, L 


Louis XIV lived like a king in this magnificent 


When you leave Paris to tour the French provinces you not 
only see the history of France... you live it! France is checkered 
with romantic old inns and magnificent chateaux, now open to 
guests, that have preserved everything from their precious 
antiques to their royal manners. Near the Riviera you'll find 


the Hostellerie de L’Abbaye de La Celle, shown above. Louis 
XIV lived like a king, here. So did Frangois I. So, recently, 
did Charles de Gaulle. And so can you. You can sleep in a royal 
bed outfitted with carved urns, fat cherubs and a brand-new 
spring mattress . . . dine in a grand salon beamed with olive 


Os. sa See 





chateau. You can, too, for $9.50 a day—complete! 


wood . . . and swim in an old Romanesque pool with pure 
spring water flowing from a lion’s head. And the bill, including 
gourmet meals and service, will come to less than what you’d 
pay for just a good room in an American hotel. L’ Abbaye de 
La Celle is but one example of the chateaux and inns that 


can help you know France intimately. Probably nowhere 
else on earth is so much historical elegance alive and waiting 
to be lived in. And for so little! Fortunately, for the 
imaginative traveler, most of the French provinces are still 
off the beaten track . .. still the best travel buys in Europe. 
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Say your good-byes. It’s all ashore that’s going ashore. 


Suddenly your stateroom empties onto the deck and you're 
waving from the rail at faces below. A tingling of anticipation 
touches you as the ship ups anchor, gracefully bows out to sea. 


Good-bye land! | per 


Soon the last shapes of earth stretch into penciled lines be- 
tween sea and sky. Strange feeling. 


Gingerly, at first, you try on your new horizon-to-horizon world. 


Its peace and quiet fit you well. Scattering the harried minutes 
of crowded days. Sweeping cares away with the freshness of the 
air around you. 


You breathe deeply. For once. And then it ane 





The overpowering sense of space 
comes on you suddenly. 


The bigness of the sea around you. 
The bignessoftheshiparound you. 


Sun decks. Play decks. Lounges. 
Dining rooms. Children’s rooms. 


Living room. 
What did the lady say: when does this place get to ee 
This isn’t just going somewhere. This is being somewhere! 
You dream ahead of the sights you’ll see when the ship gets in. 


But right now your heart is here, as you play, laugh, dine, en- ARE 
joy your way to Europe with people who were just nameless 

strangers a skyline ago. People you will remember warmly and 

forever for having shared your ship with you. 


And though others will come after you, long after this crossing 
is merely another parting of the waters, your ship will always 
be yours, your ship will always be a part of going to Europe. 


Remembered, with love. os 
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During 32 Weeks in 1960, 
Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


By booking round-trip you save 
whether you use the same ship-line 
both ways, or a combination of lines 
... you save 10°% on the ship portion 
even if you go one way by air! 


You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 
lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 14 
Aug. 23to Dec. 31 


FROM EUROPE 
Jan. 1 to June 21 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Your Ship Is More Than Transpor- 
tation... It’s a Vacation Resort 
that Takes You to Europe! 


Comfortable stateroom and attentive 
service ... gourmet meals and in- 
between snacks .. . wide decks for 
sports, sunning, strolling ... endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies... supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 


275-pound baggage allowance... all 


included in your ship ticket! 





See Your ‘Travel Agent Now! 





THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines « Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships *« Companhia Colonial de Navegacao + 
Cunard Line - Donaldson Line » Europe-Canada 
Line « French Line « Furness-Warren Line -« 
Gdynia-America Line + Greek Line «+ Grimaldi- 
Siosa Lines - Hamburg-Atlantic Line « Holland- 
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Report on Washington 








Eisenhower Administration in last 
year’s session. This year his tactics 
have been changing, though he still 
believes the nation’s mood is no 
more than slightly left of center, 
which he considers his own position. 
To judge from his start in the 
Senate this year, Johnson intends to 
support many more liberal measures 
than he has before. More impor- 
tant, he now is willing to toss at the 
President a number of key bills which 
he is sure that Eisenhower will veto. 
This strategy was urged by the 
liberal wing of the party last year, 
as a way of demonstrating party 
differences. The Democrats could 
attack Nixon by associating him with 
the Eisenhower vetoes. 


Johnson by nature is a compro- 
miser, and it is too early to be 
certain how far these tactics will go. 
Also, he has the problem of trying to 
get Speaker Sam Rayburn to jimmy 
Senate-passed bills through or around 
the conservative coalition which 
controls the Rules Committee of the 
House. There are signs that Ray- 
burn will go further than ever before, 
in order to help Johnson. 


The fate of a number of important 
measures — civil rights, aid to edu- 
cation, minimum wage and social 
security raises — will have a lot to 
do with Johnson’s chances at Los 
Angeles. The Southerners may rant 
and rail as Johnson votes on the 
same side with Kennedy, Humphrey, 
and Symington in the Senate, but 
at the convention they would be 
bound to support Johnson in prefer- 
ence to a Northern liberal. 


Symington and defense 


Whereas Johnson will have a big 
block of votes on the first ballot — 
Southern, Western, and a few from 
the North — Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton’s opening tally will not be im- 
pressive. Nonetheless, many of the 
party professionals conclude that, 
after the smog clears in Los Angeles, 
the nominee will be Symington. 


At the Democratic dinner in 
Washington in January, Symington 
was a hit, not for what he said but 


a7. 


because he said it better than anyone 
expected. Symington has been work- 
ing very hard to improve his speak- 
ing ability, but it will take more than 
this to overcome the doubts of those 
who do not consider him first-rate 
talent for the presidency. 


Symington is an acknowledged de- 
fense authority, and defense will 
surely be an issue this year. But 
time after time, in public congres- 
sional hearings, the senator just 
never seems to sparkle with the 
sharp follow-through question. How 
much this lack is sensed around the 
nation is something else again, and 
it may be less of a bar than many in 
Washington conceive it to be. 


Whether Truman will support 
Symington in the end is not yet 
clear, but it will be difficult for the 
former President to bypass the man 
from his own state. However, Tru- 
man’s support is often grossly over- 
rated. He proved powerless to help 
Averell Harriman four years ago, 
and the younger men in the party 
are more determined than ever to 
wrest control from the old-timers. 


What about Stevenson? 


The latest political fashion is to 
say that Adlai Stevenson is one of 
those hard-luck candidates, like Hen- 
ry Clay, William Jennings Bryan, 
and Thomas E. Dewey, who just 
cannot reach the White House. 
Figures are cited too: like Bryan’s 
and Dewey’s, Stevenson’s total vote 
on his second try was less than that 
on his first. 


But Stevenson is executing the 
only possible strategy which might 
get the nomination for him this 
time. He is working mightily to 
discourage any primary support, any 
delegate pledges, any draft move- 
ment before Los Angeles, and to do 
so in a way that will permit and 
encourage a genuine draft if the 
convention finds itself deadlocked. 


Stevenson has refused an offer to 
be one of the Illinois delegates. 
Despite denials to the contrary, he 
will have early ballot support from 
the bulk of the Illinois delegation, 
which is under control of Chicago 
Mayor Daley. These votes will give 
him a base on which to build. 
Stevenson may seem a long shot 
now, but his chances are far from 
impossible in July. 
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Brins made its boldest colonial experiment 
when it turned over the international government 
of Singapore, coordination center for all its Far 
Eastern diplomatic, economic, and military af- 
fairs and one of the world’s busiest and richest 
ports, to the Communist-infiltrated People’s 
Action Party. In the election that preceded the 
transfer of power last June, the leaders of the 
People’s Action Party had been antiwhite, anti- 
West, and seemingly not at all concerned with the 
possibility that the island and its predominantly 
Chinese population might become a de facto colony 
of China. 


In anticipation of the worst, capital flowed out 
of Singapore across the causeway linking it with 
the conservatively governed Federation of Malaya. 
Long-established businesses, including Southeast 
Asia’s oldest newspaper, the Strait Times, took 
flight and established their head offices in Kuala 
Lumpur; and many British expatriates, for whom 
Singapore had been home for many years, quietly 
packed their bags and left. 


The election results seemed to justify their fore- 
bodings. Moderate right and center groups failed 
to arrive at an understanding, and the steamroller 
of the People’s Action Party crushed the splin- 
tered opposition, winning forty-three out of fifty- 
one seats. The Liberal Socialists, a conservative 
group representing the wealthier English-educated 
section of the population and once groomed by 
the British for succession, disappeared from the 
Assembly, leaving the People’s Action Party with 
a clear mandate to implement all the radical, 
discriminatory, and irresponsible policies it had 
either promised or threatened. 


Though Britain retained responsibility for Sing- 
apore’s defense and external affairs and, under a 
Malayan chairman, had an equal voice with the 
government in preserving Singapore’s internal 
security, the P.A.P. quickly showed that it in- 
tended to stand for no hanky-panky from the 
former colonial authority. While its decimated 
opponents were still reeling from the shock of 
their defeat and clearly had no strength to form 


SINGAPORE 


a government, the P.A.P. precipitated an imme- 
diate constitutional crisis by refusing to take office 
until eight senior members of the party, detained 
in Changi jail without trial under the Preserva- 
tion of Public Security Ordinance, had been re- 
leased. After a brief show of resistance, the British 
acquiesced, and the militant ringleaders of the 
bloody 1956 riots emerged from prison to be 
escorted in triumph into the city. 


As expected, Lee Kuan Yew, who is remem- 
bered at Cambridge as one of the university’s 
most brilliant law students, became, at 35, the 
new state’s first Prime Minister. His Cabinet was 
similarly youthful and largely inexperienced, but 
very well educated, with eight of its nine members 
holding degrees from recognized universities. 
Some added impetuosity to inexperience. The 
former mayor, for example, having been sworn in 
as Minister of National Development and respon- 
sible also for local government, immediately fished 
an order from his pocket which transferred all the 
powers and functions of the City Council to him- 
self, thereby delivering the coup de grâce to those 
who had opposed him in the mayoralty. 


The civil service is still recovering from the 
postelection shock it received when the govern- 
ment, aS a priority economy, slashed its variable 
allowances; it is also privately rebellious against 
the implications behind the card index system for 
recording “‘volunteers,”’ in the Peiping manner, for 
spare-time manual labor. Rich Chinese entre- 
preneurs are filled with gloom; small shopkeepers, 
taxi drivers, and other self-employed groups blame 
the government for a sharp falling off in business; 
and the English-educated are fearful of the future. 
At the same time, dispassionate local observers 
agree that the government has set about its truly 
formidable tasks in a manner that leaves no doubt 
as to its integrity, much as its methods may be 
disliked, and even feared. 


Discontent on the left 


Five out of every hundred of the 1.7 million pop- 
ulation over the age of fourteen are unemployed; 
teen-agers flood the labor market at the rate of 








English is spoken. But the flavor, the charming 
manner of phrasing things is Maltese. It is like 
everything else about the island, unique. 


Five thousand years of civilization . . . Phoeni- 
cians, Romans, Arabs, French, Spanish and English 
... all have left their mark on her culture. Nowhere 
else in the world will you find so much of the 
story of man in one place. You can explore pagan 
temples like the Hypogeum or visit magnificent 
cathedrals like St. John’s. 


But Malta is no less provocative in physical 
charms. The waters are blue, the climate is the best 
in all Europe. And she offers the most modern 
accommodations for sports and entertainment. If 


you spend the day returning in time to another 
age, you may spend the evening doing a rhumba. 


Life on Malta, and her sister island, Gozo, is in- 
expensive. The finest hotel accommodations cost 
less than $10.00 a day including meals. 


Only 90 minutes by air from Rome and Naples, 
Malta remains unspoiled . . . a unique spot in our 
shrinking world. Make Malta a must on your trip 
to Europe. If your itinerary is crowded, you'll find 
a few days will give you a rewarding sample. But 
you'll probably want to remain longer. Consult 
your travel agent for complete details. 


MALTA...Europe’s new place to go! 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul in 60 A.D. 


She Speaks English with 
the Most Delightful Accent 


in the center of the Mediterranean 
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2336. OUR FRIEND JAMES JOYCE. By Padraic & 
Mary Colum. Here is Joyce the man as well as 
the literary genius—an informal poma by two 
who knew him for many years. Pub. at $4.00. 


Only 1.00 
7365. THE PRAEGER PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ART. A new and exciting reference work; a 
complete, comprehensive, one-volume, pictorial en- 
cyclopedia; a really handsome book, manufactured 
according to the highest production standards, con- 
taining everything you need to know about all the 
visual arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, graphic 
arts, furniture, ceramics, jewelry, etc. This book 
provides a complete survey of art by periods; studies 
of the interplay of artistic and social, cultural and 
historical forces; authoritative articles on specific 
subjects; biographical and critical material; a com- 
prehensive index of more than 5,000 names and 
technical terms. Approximately 600 pages, 200 full- 
page, full-color plates, 400 black-and-white sllustra- 
tions. Pub. at $17.50. Only 9.95 
2124. Famous Female Impersonators, Celestial 
and Human: VENUS CASTINA. By C. J. Bulliet. 
Illus. by Alexander King. The roster of famous 
gentlemen who appear here stretches from ancient 
Greece to the present and includes degenerate em- 
perors, noted warriors, gentle priests, renowned men 
of letters, heroes, statesmen and even a few gods 
and demi-gods, This is an exact reprint, complete 
and unexpurgated, of the famous limited edition— 
long out of print—originally published at eS. 


1933. Albert Camus: EXILE AND THE KING- 
DOM. A brilliane work of fiction by the Nobel 


Prize author, a book of extraordinary intensity 


that concerns various aspects of man’s 


sirina 
exile. Pub. at $3.50. On 


y 1.49 


2338. UNDOUBTED QUEEN: A Pictorial Biog- 
raphy of Queen Elizabeth II of England. Com- 
piled & designed by H. Tatlock Miller & Loudon 
Sainthill. A gorgeously illustrated book—page after 
page of magnificent photogravure plus 16 plates in 
full color—that captures the brilliance and pageantry 
of the Queen and the charm of the woman; a pic- 
ture biography of her background, childhood, 
coronation and reign. 10” x 1214”. Pub. at $15.00. 
Only 3.95 

2353. FIVE PENS IN HAND. By Robert Graves. 
Lectures, critical and casual essays, stories, poetry 
and historical footnotes by the well-known pox 
and author. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.49 
1894. THE LIVELIEST ART: A Panoramic History 
of the Movies. By Arthur Knight. A sweeping and 
spirited account of the development of the art of 
motion pictures from nickelodeon to wide screen, 
filled with details about all the notable films, screen 
rsonalities and creative artists of a colorful art 
orm. Illus. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 
2139. THE COLLEGE YEARS. Ed. by A. C. Spec- 
torsky. A big 512-page, 7” x 10” volume that 
wonderfully captures the full essence of “the col- 
lege years” in prose, try, drawings and photos; 
a lively, exciting collection showing college life 
from the 13th century to the present—authors range 
from Chaucer to Max Shulman and illustrators in- 
clude Winslow Homer and John Held, Jr. 
Pub. at $7.95. Only 2.98 
6293. SARTRE—BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. 
Trans. & intro. by Hazel E. Barnes. Available for 
the first time in English, Jean-Paul Sartre’s major 
opus is a sine qua non for understanding Exis- 
tentialism and its importance as one of the leading 
philosophical movements of the 20th Century. Over 
00 pp. Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
2354. Edmund Wilson—THE AMERICAN EARTH- 
UAKE: A Documentary of the Jazz Age, the 
reat Depression and the New Deal. A vivid, 
personal account of the social and political scene in 
America in the Twenties and Thirties. 640 pp, 
Hardbound. Pub. at $6,00. s 1.49 
2162. A) J. LIEBLING—NORMANDY REVISITED. 
The “New Yorker's’ wittiest reporter-at-large re- 
awakens memories of the liberation—dancing in 
the streets, Calvados brandy and French cuisine, the 
people then and now. Recommended! Pub. at $3.95. 
Only 1.00 

1838. PHOTOJOURNALISM: Pictures for Maga- 
zines and Newspapers. By Arthur Rothstein. A 
complete survey of an important field in photog- 
raphy, set down in fully informative, completely 
professional terms, illustrated with over 200 out- 
standing news and feature photos and a complete 
photo-essay from Look, with a behind-the-scenes ac- 


count of how it was made, Pub. at $5.95. 
Only 1.98 
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2348. THE CHARLES M. RUSSELL BOOK. By 
Harold McCracken. Here is the biggest an 
best collection of the, work of one of the 
West’s most famous artiss—35 full-color paint- 
ings, many of them double-page ay and 
over 180 drawings. This is not only the most 
comprehensive pu lished collection of Russell's 
work, but is also a complete biography of his 
colorful life. 1014” x 1314”. Pub. at $23.50. 
Only 9.95 


a 
2355. THE ART OF POLITICS. By Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. A fascinating study in practical politics 
based on the careers of Franklin Roosevelt, Luis 
Munoz-Marin and Fiorello LaGuardia, three men 
who knew that the first job of a politician is to get 
elected. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.49 


2101. ae auas OF FRANCE. By Samuel Cham- 

rain. otograph 
peel French scene as it unfolds under skies 
that seem to belong only to France—cathedrals, 
chateaux, rivers, vineyards, the streets of Paris, etc., 
set against French skies and captured by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s superb camera artistry. 140 magnificent 
gravure plates, Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
1822. MODEL IN MOVEMENT. Hy John Everard. 
Nearly 1000 outdoor and studio — of nude 
models, recording the behavior and shape of muscles 
in the moving figure when running, jumping 


skipping, walking, etc. 3 
23 "THE GARDENS IN THE ROYAL PARK AT 
WINDSOR. By Lanning Roper, 45 full-color illus- 
trations and 59 black-and-white pictures of the 


whic 
tion. 30” h wide. 

1795. THOUGHT AND CHARACTER WILLIAM 
JAMES. By Ralph Barton Perry. The author's own 
one-volume version of the monumental Pulitzer 
Prize winning biography of the great American 
philosopher and pioneer psychologist—for scope 
and insight of scholarship, one of the truly pu 
works of our century. Special 1.98 
2368. THE MONKEY KINGDOM. By Ivan T. Sander- 
son. A lively and expert introduction to the 
primates. from tarsiers, lemurs and marmosets to 
apes and man, written by one of the world s fore- 
most zoologists and magnificently illustrated with 9 
maps, 12 drawings and 78 photos, of which 35 
are in color, 814" x 11”. Pub. at $6.95. 

Only 2.95 
1839. CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY: A 
New Approach for Parents. By Josef A. Schneider. 
A book that reveals all the elements of psychology 
and camera technique that help amateurs make en- 

ing and heart-warming pictures of children— 
color and black-and-white, movies and stills. Fully 
illustrated. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 


2333. Nathan Leopold's Own Story: LIFE 
PLUS 99 YEARS. An extraordinary autobiog- 
raphy that follows one of the country’s most 


celebrated criminals from the murder of Bobby 
Franks through his years of prison rehabilita- 
tion. Pub, at $5.50. Only 1.00 





9844. A Handbook of MUSHROOMS. By A. Pilat 
& O. Usak. A book that describes in clear, unam- 
biguous detail more than 90 different species, the 
best of the edible kinds as well as the highly 
isonous ones—complementing the text are 

ull-color plates, showing each species at different 
stages of growth and from different aspects—there 
is also detailed information on mens and cook- 
ing mushrooms. pecial 1.49 
2343. THE GERSHWIN YEARS. By Edward Jab- 
ionski & Lawrence D. Stewart. A wonderfully il- 
lustrated treasure chest of the Gershwin years: 
George and Ira’s lives, a study of their work and 
a fresh view of the 1920’s and 1930's. 
Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.49 
9972. THE PROBLEM OF HOMOSEXUALITY. By 
Charles Berg, M.D. & Clifford Allen, M.D. An 
authoritative work by two world famous psychia- 
trists that discusses and analyzes the nature, cause 
and treatment of homosexuality, and its psycho- 
logical and psychopathological foundations. 
Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
2440. LOVE sgh sic iden seya By neas 
de Rougemont. Revised and enlar ition of this 
classic study of “the rise, decline and fall of the 
Love Affair’—the historical paradox of socially ac- 
cepted marraige and romantic, passionate extra- 
marital love. Reviews the folklore and literature of 
love—Tristan, Don Juan, de Sade and others—and 
analyzes the problems of marriage and fidelity today. 
Pub, at $4.50. Only 2.98 
2131. BRIGHT WHEELS ROLLING. By James Mel- 
ton & Ken Purdy. The story the world’s great 
antique cars and an almost-forgotten era of brocaded 
elegance on wheels, taken from America’s most 
famous colection, The James Melton Autorama. 
Here is an abundance of fascinating material about 
early gas, electric and steam-driven cars, illustrated 
with 60 photos. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 
2331. MAN ON HIS ISLAND. By James S. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The story of a young man who did 
what so many dream of—sailed to the South Seas 
and to adventure around the world. A joy and an 
adventure in reading. Photos. Pub. at $3.95. 

Only 1.49 
2180. THE TITANS. By Andre Maurois. The fasci- 
nating story of Dumas grandpere, pere and fils, 
three spectacular talents with enormous appetites 
for living; a 500-page biography in the grand 
style. Illus. Pub. at $5.95. Oniy 1.98 
2422. NEW LIVES FOR OLD. By Margaret Mead. 
A renowned anthropologist examines the cultural 
transformation of the Manus of New Guinea, a 
civilization evolved from Stone Age existence to 
Air Age living—in just 25 years! Every detail of 
their lives, from government to sex tabous, comes 
under Miss Mead’s skillful scrutiny. Tus. 
Pub. a $6.75. Only 2.98 





2372. IN THE REALM OF TERROR: Eight Haunt- 
ing Tales. By Algernon Blackwood. These outstand- 
ing stories of the uncanny, by one of the greatest 
masters of the genre, are among the most impene 
examples of his art. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 
2126. SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT. By Malvina 
Hoffman. 276 illustrations. The famous standard 
book on the art of sculpture, including a compre- 
hensive historical survey, personal experience with 
world famous sculptors, and a thorough presenta- 
tion of methods and techniques; with practical sug- 
gestions for modeling, carving, and the treatment 

materials. Pub. at $8.50. Only 2.98 
1874. COLONIAL CIVILIZATION OF NORTH 
AMERICA: 1607-1763. By Louis B. Wright. A 
penetrating look at America’s European heritage, the 
change Old World traditions underwent across the 
Atlantic, and how two centuries transformed Euro- 
pean settlers into Americans. Many old maps and 
engravings. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


2352. THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF PARIS 
AND THE PARISIANS. Ed. by Robert Laff 
















ont. 
A superb tribute to the world’s most beautiful 
city and its colorful inhabitants—over 900 pic- 
tures, many in full color, including paintings, 
drawings, photos, prints and maps, point up 
the beauty and gaiety of this most loved, most 
visited, most remembered city. 942” x 12”. 

Pub. at $20.00. Only 6.95 


P-646. WINSLOW HOMER WATERCOLORS. Ma- 
rine paintings of superlative beauty, faithfully re- 
produced from the Metropolitan Museum originals 
——tropical seas, gathering storms, etc. 15” x 1813” 
rtfolio. Set of six, special 2.98 
R419. AARON COPLAND. By A. Berger. A de- 
finitive portrait of modern America’s most in- 
fluential composer. Fascinating backgrounds on his 
early Paris studies, friendships, with Koussevitzky, 
Roy Harris, Leonard Bernstein, Harold Clurman, 
and a masterly analysis of his Billy the Kid ballet 
suite, the revolutionary piano concerto, his many 
compositions for stage and films, etc. Contains com- 
plete list of his works. Illus. Pub. Odie 
y l. 
1873. THE GLASS OF FASHION. By Cecil Beaton. 
A personal history of 50 years of changing tastes 
and the people who have inspired them, set down 
in a highly original style, packed with wonderful 
anecdotes and illustrated throughout with Beaton’s 
own delightful drawings and photographs. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 
2349. THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT: A Biog- 
raphy of F.D.R. By Rexford Guy Tugwell. New 
insight into one of America’s greatest presidents, 


paying particular attention to his formative years 
and the extraordinary events that marked his rise. 
Pub. at $8.50 Only 2.95 


2332. ARNHEM. By Maj. Gen. R. E. bg a The 
story of the greatest airborne assault of World War 
II, an heroic failure in the battle for control of the 
lower Rhine in September 1944—a classic of great 
war reporting. Many photos and maps. Pub. at $3.95. 

Only 1.00 
2360. THE CABINETMAKERS OF AMERICA: Their 
Lives and Works. By Ethel Hall Bjerkoe. A lavish- 
ly illustrated book presenting carefully documented 
biographies of America’s cabinetmakers, character- 
istic features of their work and where it may be 
seen today. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.95 


2142. THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES. Ed. by Helen Com- 
stock, Here is the full story of American an- 
tiques, presented for the first time in this mag- 
nificently produced two-volume boxed set. More 
than fifty of the greatest authorities on Amer- 


ican antiques have contributed articles; Miss 
Comstock is editor of two magazines in the 
field, Antiques and The Connoisseur. With 
1,000 photos and over 500 pages of text, this 
enormous work is the standard reference book 
on the subject. 7144” x 934”. 

Pub. at $25.00. Two vol. boxed set, only 9.95 


————————————— ee 
5901. ALL THE SEXES: A Study of Masculinity 
and Femininity. By George W. Henry, M.D. A 
monumental study of sexual variance and the 
problems of psychosexual adjustment; case histories 
of a homosexual and other variants, male and 
female and the legal and social peona of deal- 
ing with sex offenders. 600 pp. Pub. at $7.50. 

Only 2.98 
1828. FRITZ HENLE'S GUIDE TO ROLLEI PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. A complete book on the Rollei and 
its equipment, with a wealth of information on 
taking better pictures, color, portraits, developin 
and printing, etc.—with more than 235 beautifu 
photos, many in color. Pub. at $6.75. Only 2.98 
2161. THE LAW. By R. Vailland. Winner of the 
Prix Goncourt, this werful, pagan and de- 
licious novel concerns life in Southern Italy—and 
those who dominate others through money, i- 
tion, and most importantly, lust. Pub. at 3395. 

Only 1.00 
1958. SCHUBERT THEMATIC CATALOGUE of All 
His Works in Chronological Order. Compiled by 
O. E. Deutsch. The first complete catalogue of 
Schubert’s works, published, unpublished and lost, 
with the theme of everv single number or movement 
—the themes, about 2250 in number, are given on 
a single-stave system. Prepared by an outstanding 
Schubert scholar, this 566-page book is annotated 
and fully indexed. Pub. at $8.50. Only 2.98 








2484. J h & Stewart Alsop: THE REPORT- 
ER'S TRADE. A top seporin team writes about the 
techniques of their craft, presents the record of the 
firse twelve post-war years and pleads Coama 
for governmental candor. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1. 

2459. THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT. By Mon- 
tague Summers, A remarkable account of the Roman 
Catholic Church’s attitude toward witch written 
by a Catholic priest and scholar who sincerely be- 
lieved in the existence of Satan and his cohorts. 
Pub, at $6.00. Only 3.88 


2443. A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY: 
The Triumphs and Defeats of Adlai E. Steven- 
son. By Kenneth S. Davis. A penetrating study 
of the man who may yet be the ocratic choice 
for the 1960 presidential elections. A complete 
biography of 
yer, politician and intellectual. 


revenson as midwestern boy, law- 
Special 1.45 


2357. ARTS YEARBOOK #2. By the Editors of 
Arts Magazine. Highly readable and informative ar- 
ticles on the theme of Romantic Art; with more than 
100 black-and-white illustrations and 24 in full color. 
Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.49 
2481. MUSIC BOXES: Their Lore and Lure. B 
Helen & John Hoke. Illus. by Nancy Martin. A 
fascinating and delightful book about music boxes 
that tells their whole bright history, how th 
in bell towers and moved into clocks, watches and 
snuff boxes; with drawings and photos and a 10- 
inch l.p. record of music box tunes from all over the 
world. 1014” x 1014". Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.98 
2457. EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By Sir Wallis Budge. 
An incomparable study of the complicated ideas about 
the after-life with which the ancient Eeyprian civil- 
ization was so obsessed. Illus. pecial 3.88 
2456. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. By Sir Wallis Budge. An 
elaborate magic ritual played the main part in the 
ancient Perron religion; this clear and lively ex- 
ition of the darker side of the Egyptian religion 
as never been bettered. Illus. Special ERT 


a g A ea and Self wer LA GLACE 
. Forty magnificent portrait photos 
by Michel Cot and forty self-portraits by the 


subjects themselves, among them Picasso, Colette, 


Simenon, Cocteau, Sartre, Barraule and other 
leading figures of the creative and performin 
arts. French text. 834” x 10”. Special 2. 


P-665. MIRO: FRAGMENT. An intriguing arrange- 
ment of fantasy shapes, predominantly checkered red 
and black, with gay boxes of yellow and green, and 
joyful arrangements of blue, all set against a soft 
brown background suggestive of a brick wall. 35” 
wide x 14”. high. Special 2.98% 
2458. THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT. By 
Montague Summers. A comprehensive study of witch- 
craft, including many case histories and brilliantly 
surveying the occurrences of witchcraft in Greece, 
Rome, Germany, Spain and New England. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 4.88 
2455. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OCCULTISM. By 
Lewis Spence. A compendium of information on 
the occule sciences, occult personalities, psychic 
science, demonology, magic, spiritism, mysticism 
and metaphysics; more than 2500 entries and articles, 
alphabetically arranged, with an 11-page master in- 
dex; 488 double-column, 8” x 10” pages; deluxe 
edition, bound in buckram and elephant-hide and 
boxed, To be pub. at $15.00. 

Special pre-pub. price 12.50 
2172. LANGUAGE: An Enquiry Into its Meanings 
and Function. Ed. by R. N. Anshen. W. H. Auden, 
Erich Fromm, Paul Tillich and 13 other scholars 
explore the problems of Language—origins, varied 
meanings in differing context, effect upon mind and 
emotion, symbolic language of dreams, art as sym- 
bolic speech, etc. Special 1.98 
2127. THE BIRD WATCHER'S ANTHOLOGY. Ed. 
by Roger Tory Peterson. Illustrated With More 
Than 100 ice by Peterson. Justly called the 
twentieth-century Audubon, Peterson es selected 
the great literature of bird lore, enriched it lib- 
erally with his own commentary, and made it 
strikingly beautiful with his own drawings. Here 
is the first writing of Burroughs, Huxley, Kieran, 
Peattie, Teale, Beebe, Hudson, Audubon, Darwin, 
Sutton, Thoreau, and others. Pub. at $7.50. 

Only 3.95 

1977. THE GODEY LADY DOLL. By Charlotte 
Eldridge. A charming contribution to the popular 
hobby of doll making; a how-to-do-it book that 
also explores the fascinating Victorian world of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. In addition to the highly 
readable, informative text, there are 15 dress pat- 
terns, a scale kawinsr, of peomgier wy, 
many photos and engravings from the 
Godey’s. 8” x 11”. Pub. at $4.95. Galy 2.98 
2356. THE ART OF TRAVEL: Henry James. Ed. 
by Morton D. Zabel. Brilliant observations of a 
world and a time gone by, gathered from Henry 
James’ five travel books. Pub, at $5.50. Only 1.49 
P-659. Cave Painting—THE BISON HUNT. A 
magnificent serigraph reproduction of a prehistoric 
cave painting from Spain, depicting a monumental 
wounded bison surrounded by hunters and dogs 
moving in for the kill. A powerful and decorative 
composition in muted browns, sand colors, ochre, 
yellow and gray; rendered by 16 separate color 
screens in permanent oil paints on fine, hea 
stock. 32” high x 37” wide. Special 2.9% 
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When Johnson and Boswell were 
taking a boat across the Thames 
one evening in 1763, they talked 
at length about the joys of know- 
ing Latin and Greek. Dr. Johnson 
turned to the ragamuffin waterboy 
who was rowing them and asked, 
“What would you give, my lad, 
to know about the Argonauts?” 
And the boy replied, with touch- 
ing simplicity, “Sir, I would give 
what I have.” 

A high price to pay, perhaps. 
But wouldn’t most of us give what 
we have for a piece of informa- 
tion that was really important to 
us? Investors in particular know 
how important it is to have the 
pertinent facts and figures before 
buying a company’s securities. And 
for these facts and figures, many 
of them are prepared to give a 
good deal. 


We’re proud to say that all the 
investment help and information 
you want is available from Merrill 
Lynch free of charge. We have a 
large and busy Research Depart- 
ment whose members, numbering 
in the hundreds, spend their time 
collecting and sorting and inter- 
preting facts . . . supplying infor- 
mation to the account executives 
in our 130 offices . . . answering 
the inquiries of investors. And we 
have never charged a penny for 
that service. 


You don’t have to be a customer 
of ours to enjoy the offices of our 
Research Department. To be per- 
fectly candid, we offer those serv- 
ices to you in the hope that you 
will become a customer. But that 
is only a wish on our part, not an 
obligation on yours. 


So remember that whenever you 
need investment information, your 
nearest Merrill Lynch office will 
get it for you as soon as possible 
from our Research Department. 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
130 offices here and abroad 
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about 33,000 a year; and the birth 
rate of 3.9 per cent a year shows no 
signs of leveling off, despite an off- 
cially encouraged birth control pro- 
gram. To meet this challenge the 
government has a two-pronged pol- 
icy: to reinforce the entrepôt econ- 
omy by industrialization, and in the 
process to make Singapore so attrac- 
tive that Malaya will welcome it 
as its twelfth state and thereby serve 
as an outlet for the island’s overflow 
population. 


For a left-wing government, 
pledged to create a welfare state, the 
situation could scarcely be more 
thwarting. Capital would not be 
encouraged to Singapore, and con- 
servative Malaya would be pro- 
foundly unimpressed, by a policy of 
slugging the rich to help the poor. 
Instead of higher taxes and a spend- 
ing spree on slum clearance, medical 
services, and education, the govern- 
ment has therefore been obliged to 
prune expenditure, balance its budg- 
et, and push on with heavily modi- 
fied industrial and welfare plans 
without increasing income tax. 


This has been a heavy blow to 
supporters who voted for the P.A.P. 
in the belief that the government 
would take money out of the pockets 
of the wealthy and put it in their 
own. Even labor grumbles_ that 
things are worse off under the P.A.P. 
than under the previous Labor Front 
government; for though employers 
have been practically ordered to 
give employees a fair deal, strikes are 
now discouraged, and the govern- 
ment has turned to Australia for ad- 
vice in establishing a system of 
mandatory conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes. It 
hopes thereby to keep industry mov- 
ing with a minimum of disturbance 
and to circumvent the left wing of 
the party, which looks to direct ac- 
tion among the unions as the means 
of building its mass support. 


The Communists are even more 
unhappy. Instead of receiving a re- 
ward for their part in the P.A.P.’s 
electoral success, they were warned 
in the bluntest terms that they should 
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not attempt to use Singapore as a re- 
fitting base for their struggle in 
Malaya. Dr. Toh Chin Tye, the 
deputy prime minister, gave notice 
to “tall concerned” that, although the 
P.A.P. would not associate itself 
with the anti-Communist actions of 
the previous government, it would 
be ‘‘no less inhibited in taking steps 
to ensure that there is no recurrence 
of Communist Party activities.” 


In subsequent actions, the govern- 
ment demonstrated that this was 
not mere window dressing. It ex- 
tended for five years the Preservation 
of Public Security Ordinance, under 
which some of its own party mem- 
bers are still detained, and it satis- 
fied both the British and Malayan 
members of the internal security 
council that it meant business. Chi- 
nese secret societies, whose gangs 
lived on extortion and thuggery and 
ruled large sections of the population 
by terror and violence, have come 
under sharp attack. 


Though most British civil servants 
have learned that there can be no 
permanent place for them and the 
departure rate is increasing, signs of 
deterioration are few. Many taxi 
drivers once smartly dressed now 
regard an undershirt and trousers as 
adequate uniform; petty thefts have 
increased; hawkers and their bar- 
rows are springing up everywhere; 
and there is a marked falling off in 
private building. But Singapore 
nevertheless remains the best ad- 
ministered and the most prosperous 
city in Southeast Asia. Despite an 
undesirable tendency to distribute 
spoils to the victors, Singapore un- 
doubtedly possesses the cleanest gov- 
ernment it has known since the 
British began the progressive transfer 
of authority a decade ago. 


Singapore’s assets 


What exercises the P.A.P. leader- 
ship and the commercial community 
is how long this state of affairs can 
last. Singapore’s assets are its large, 
unskilled labor force, the most stra- 
tegic commercial situation in Asia, 
a first-class harbor and port, and all 
the banking, insurance, and other 
facilities it needs to handle its cut of 
the free world’s total trade (nearly 
1.3 per cent). All of this was suff- 
cient last year to provide it with a 
per capita income of about $400 a 
year. But the island is only 224 
square miles in area; its soil is poor; 
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Enduring Works By Leading Interpreters and Eye-Witnesses of History — at substantial savings 


36. GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by 
Bruce Catton. Through the critical 
Vicksburg campaign with the re- 
doubtable Union commander — 
“Catton’s best book.” The New 
York Times. LIST PRICE $6.50 


17. MEMOIRS OF FIELD MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY. Outspoken 
recollections of the hero of El 
Alamein, including his differences 
with American commanders. 

LIST PRICE $6.00 


12. ADMIRAL DOENITZ’'S MEM- 
OIRS. His 10 years as a submarine 
officer and 20 days as successor 
to Hitler. LIST PRICE $6.00 


22. RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR 

(Soviet-American Relations: 1917- 

1921), by George F. Kennan. 
LIST PRICE $7.50 


23. DECISION TO INTERVENE, 
by George F. Kennan. Sequel to 
the above. LIST PRICE $7.50 


15. ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
Portrait in Paradox, by John C. 
Miller. LIST PRICE $8.50 


24. THE MIDDLE EAST IN TRAN- 
SITION, edited by Walter Z. 
Laqueur. LIST PRICE $8.75 


21. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 
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2. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
strategy in World War II, by “the 
Allies’ most formidable o ppo 

nent.’ LIST PRICE $7. 50 


4. BYZANTIUM: Greatness and 
Decline, by Charles Diehl. Over 40 
illustrations. LIST PRICE $8.50 


8. WINSTON CHURCHILL: MEM- 
OIRS OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR. Massive, new one-volume 
edition. LIST PRICE $8.75 


5. THE AGE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION: Political History of 
Europe and America, 1760-1800, by 
R. R. Palmer. LIST PRICE $7.50 


13. TWELVE WHO RULED: The 

Year of the gg in the French 

Revolution, by R. R. Palmer. 
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20. GODS AND MEN: Origins o 
Western Culture, by Henry B. 
Parkes. LIST PRICE $7. 50 


39. ALGERIA IN TURMOIL, by 
Michael K. Clark. The political, 
religious and ethnic conflicts un- 
derlying the explosive Algerian 
problem. LIST PRICE $6.00 


3. THE MERCHANT OF PRATO, by 
Iris Origo. 14th century manners, 
morés and trade based on the cor- 
respondence of a leading merchant 


of the time. LIST PRICE $7.50 


18. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. From Clausewitz 
to Rommel—508 pages, 31 photo- 
graphs. LIST PRICE $7.50 


10. WAR MEMOIRS OF CHARLES 


1. THE ARMADA, by Garrett Mat- 
tingly. The current best-seller, 
focusing on the 16th century strug- 
gle between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. LIST PRICE $6.00 


9: BATTLES AND LEADERS OF 


de GAULLE. How he rallied a de- 
feated France and protected her 
national interests in spite of 
stormy relations with Roosevelt 
and Churchill. LIST PRICE $6.00 





THE CIVIL WAR, edited by Ned 
Bradford. A monumental 626-page 
volume of eye-witness accounts, 
including maps and “‘on the spot” 
drawings. LIST PRICE $8.95 
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Report on Singapore 





it has no natural resources, even its 
water supply coming in large part 
from Malaya; and its population 
growth portends economic disaster. 


Trends since the Korean War in- 
dicate that the entrepôt trade is 
unlikely under normal conditions to 
regain its previous buoyancy. There 
are no signs yet that outside capital 
regards Singapore as a worth-while 
long-term risk. And unless the pop- 
ulation growth can be checked, it is 
predicted that the school-age pop- 
ulation will increase by at least 50 
per cent in the next decade and ab- 
sorb, at the planned rate of expendi- 
ture on education, roughly the equi- 
valent of the total budget for 1960. 


The Prime Minister’s program 


Eschewing, for the time being, 
any increase in income tax, the 
P.A.P. has turned its attentions to 
Singapore’s legions of tax evaders as 
a first means of raising additional 
revenue. By driving out the rem- 
nants of the Indonesian rebels, 
who used Singapore as a liaison 
center between the Celebes and Su- 
matra, Prime Minister Lee has re- 
established friendly relations with 
Djakarta and is hoping for some 
restoration of the flagging entrepôt 
trade. But his most ambitious effort 
is the long-range campaign to per- 
suade the people of Singapore that 
they are not really mostly Chinese 
but Malayans. He has appointed a 
Malay as head of state, made Malay 
the national language, and this year 
will introduce a national education 
system which cuts directly across the 
curriculum of the Peiping-oriented 
Chinese schools. 


Lee so far has made no impression 
on the doubting Thomases of Kuala 
Lumpur, whose attitude toward the 
addition of another 1.3 million Chi- 
nese, however well they may have 
been Malayanized, to the Federa- 
tion’s delicately balanced Malay- 
Chinese-Indian population is bluntly 
negative. Lee remains, as he must, 
undaunted. 


In the short term, Lee seems secure 


| enough. But, as he and his followers 
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High in the Andes, Anaconda opens another great copper mine 


THE FREE WORLD'S SUPPLY OF COPPER Was significantly in- 
creased when Anaconda’s new mine, El Salvador, recently 
went into production. Located 7800 feet up on the west- 
ern slope of the Andes in north central Chile, El Salvador 
is the largest new copper mine that has been opened since 
1945. Soon to produce at a rate of 100,000 tons of copper 
a year, it has proved ore reserves for 40 to 50 years. And 
there are additional reserves which have not yet been 
fully developed. It promises to take its place as one of the 
few really great copper mines thus far discovered. 

It teams up with an even greater mine, Chuquicamata, 
located a little farther north in Chile. Here Anaconda has 
produced more than 6,000,000 tons of copper since 1915. 
Today, after four decades of production, Chuqui’s proved 


ore reserves still exceed those of other great mines. 

Chile is perhaps the Earth’s most bountiful storehouse 
of copper ore. And in the future, Chilean copper produc- 
tion can repeatedly set new records. This is one important 
reason why nations and industries dependent on copper 
can rest assured of increasingly adequate supplies of this 
versatile red metal. 

Expanded copper production in Chile is part of an 
over-all program in which Anaconda is continually 
applying more than 60 years of experience—not only to 
the development of new copper sources—but also to 
meeting the expanding needs of industry for more and 
better products in the entire nonferrous metal field. The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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engineering; hydrodynamics; man in 
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space medicine; space navigation; and 
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Headquarters for the Division are 
at Sunnyvale, California, on the San 
Francisco Peninsula, and research 
and development facilities are in the 
Stanford Industrial Park in Palo Alto 
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modern and include the latest techni- 
cal equipment. A 4,000 acre Division- 
owned static test base in the Ben 
Lomond mountains near Santa Cruz 
provides for all phases of static field 
test. In addition, flight test facilities 
are provided at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, and Vandenberg AFB, Santa 
Maria, California. 
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are well aware, the conflict that 
will determine his fate, and that of 
Singapore, only began with the 
avalanche of votes for the P.A.P. 
in May of last year. By demanding 
the release of the detained members 
of the extreme left wing of the party 
before he would agree to take office, 
Lee was not merely twisting the tail 
of the colonial lion; he was also 
firing the first shot in the inevitable 
struggle for power within the party. 


To strengthen his own position as 
Secretary General, he considered it 
essential that the internees, all of 
them rivals for party leadership, 
should admit their previous mis- 


| deeds, agree always to abide by 


the decisions of the central commit- 
tee, and by submitting to party dis- 
cipline renounce the use of force as a 
political weapon. Four of the de- 
tainees appeared genuine in their 
protestations. But the recantation of 
Lim Ching Siong, who, though still 
in his twenties, has been both an 
assemblyman and the dominant fig- 
ure in Singapore’s left-wing labor 
unions, is taken with a grain of salt. 


For some months after his release, 
Lim resisted party inducements to 
accept an official post, though re- 
cently he took an appointment as 
political secretary to the Finance 
Minister, where presumably his func- 
tion is to serve as a party check on 
the civil service. But Lim’s principal 
activities are extracurricular, and 
despite the party ban on strikes, his 
labor following is again increasing 
rapidly. Members of the Cabinet 
admit that if their experiment fails, 
they will be challenged immediately 
by Lim and the extreme left. 


Wooing the masses 


Before he was elected, Lee prom- 
ised to be ‘‘as far to the left as it is 
possible for a democratic party to 
be.” For a government that has 
renounced deficit financing, hesitates 
to increase taxes, wants to woo capi- 
tal and to stand well in the good 
graces of its conservative Malayan 
neighbor, this promise poses Lee 
with an awkward dilemma. He is 
meeting it with tactics clearly bor- 
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rowed from Peiping, and calculated 
therefore to appeal to Singapore’s 
Chinese masses, who feel that Mao 
Tse-tung has the answers when it 
comes to getting things done. 


The conventional Western con- 
cept of Singapore as a vice-ridden 
city was never strictly accurate; as 
seaports go, it was almost a model of 
rectitude. To take the sin out of 
Singapore was nevertheless a logical 
and popular move, identifiable with 
the objectives of a high-minded revo- 
lutionary party and spiced with a 
slight flavor of anti-Westernism. In 
pursuit of its goals, the government 
closed down a number of semi- 
pornographic English and vernacu- 
lar publications of the cheesecake 
type and declared war on pinball 
machines, jukeboxes, and other man- 
ifestations of “‘white culture,” such 
as rock-and-roll music. Some du- 
bious bars and guesthouses were also 
cleaned up, and Singapore’s night 
life, except on Saturdays, now ceases 
at midnight sharp. 


The “voluntary” labor campaigns 
were more spectacular and do, in 
fact, appear to have considerable 
mass appeal. Though the nucleus of 
each force is provided by conscripted 
“volunteers” from the civil service, 
who rightly or wrongly feel that they 
have no choice if they want to hold 
their jobs, tens of thousands of other 
men, women, and children have 
worked with brooms, hoes, rakes, 
and picks to clean up the city. A 
people’s esplanade, a people’s park, 
and a people’s beach were all cre- 
ated by this army of ants in the 
twinkling of an eye. Even more im- 
portant, some degree of civic con- 
sciousness was created, too. This is 
no doubt owing partly to the fact of 
self-government, but it is also partly 
attributable to the revolutionary 
dynamics of Lee and his followers. 


Their problem will be to retain 
that dynamic within the bounds of 
responsible government, a feat that 
will become more difficult in the 
years, even in the months, to come. 
Since the end of World War II, 
Singapore’s inclination to the left 
has been progressive and predict- 
able. Just as Lee Kuan Yew waited 
for blunders of his middle-of-the- 
road opposition to bring him to 
power, so Lim Ching Siong, the left 
wing of the P.A.P., and, behind that, 
the Communists will wait their turn. 


3 EXTRAORDINARY BOOKS FOR ONLY $] EACH 


Offered To You On Behalf Of Three Extraordinary Critics 





May we call your attention to some of the new and superior books being offered by The 
Mid-Century Book Society? Mid-Century’s books are not chosen anonymously and offered 
by the pound. We believe that Mid-Century’s astonishing success can be attributed in large 
measure to the three writers and critics—W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel Trilling— 
who themselves selected the books below from among many hundreds as most deserving of 
a place in the library of the reader who discriminates, whose reading hours are too few to waste 
on works of merely temporary interest. Quite simply, Mid-Century’s selections are books that 
are likely to last. They come to you at savings that can total 50% or more. And the books are 
delivered by the postman to your door. Moreover, ‘each book is reviewed in advance, and 
quite candidly, in THE MID-CENTURY magazine, which, we are told, is one of the most 
pleasurable benefits of membership in the Society. It is sent to you free. After receiving your 
initial choice of books, you need accept as few as four selections a year to enjoy the prices 
and privileges of membership. It is one measure of Mid-Century’s success that so many people 
distinguished for their own work in the arts’ and culture have elected to join the Society. If 
you do not yet belong, won’t you accept our invitation to do so now? We shall be pleased to 
send you any three of the truly fine books below for only $1 each as your introduction to 
Mid-Century. We look forward to welcoming you. 
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THE MANSION by William 
Faulkner, The newest novel by 
a master storyteller the Lon- 
don Times calls “the greatest 
American novelist of our cen- 
tury.” A fateful drama told 
si compassion and humor, 


THE HENRY MILLER READER. 
American censorship has pre- 
vented many of Henry Miller’s 
books from being published. 
The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by 
all who have had a chance to 
know them. $6.50 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE by 
Geoffrey Scott. The New York 
Times says: “A modern bio- 
graphical classic ... written by 
a master of English prose.” As 
entrancing as its subject, the 
brilliant and adorable woman 
who was the great love of Ben- 
jamin Constant, $3.50. 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR, (a 
dual selection) by Lawrence 
Durrell. Justine’s epigraph is 
by Freud: “I am accustoming 
myself to the idea of regarding 
every sexual act as a process 
in which four persons are in- 
volved.” $7.00, 


THE MIND OF AN ASSASSIN 
by Isaac Don Levine. The re- 
markable narrative of an extra- 
ordinary criminal, the man who 
killed Leon Trotsky with a 
pickax, It reveals the terrifying 
personal history of a Soviet 
agent. $4.50 


THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION 
edited by Edmund Wilson. 
This now famous work 
presents the opinions of the 
great American writers about 


each other. Original essays, 
memoirs, diaries and letters. 
$6.50, 


THEY HANGED MY SAINTLY 
BILLY by Robert Graves. “My 
novel is full of sex, drink, in- 
cest, suicides, dope, horse rac- 
ing, murder, a scandalous legal 
procedure, and ends with a 
good public hanging attended 
by 30,000 *** Nobody can now 
call me a specialized writer,” 


A TREASURE CHEST OF TALES. 
Marvelous stories, for children 
8 or older, 25 items in all, in- 
cluding 5 full-length books. A 
volume adults also can read 
with pleasure, $4.95, 


THE SIEGE AT PEKING by Peter 
Fleming. Few novels or even 
¿major movies equal the ex- 
citement of this rare and ac- 
complished example of the 
classic writing of history. Here 
is the Boxer Rebellion, seen 
from the points of view of the 
besieged who fear for their 
lives, the revengeful Boxers, 
and the strange international 
task force coming to the rescue, 
Illustrated with period photo- 
graphs, drawings, color maps. 
$4.00. 


THREE PLAYS BY JOHN 
OSBORNE. Look Back In Anger 
— Epitaph For George Dillon 
— The Entertainer. “Mr. Os- 
borne’s dialogue leaps off the 


page.” $8.25, 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT by 
Jacques Barzun. How intellect, 


the prime force in Western. 


civilization, is being destroyed 
by our culture in the name of 
art, science, and philanthropy., 
A national best-seller, $5.00, 


AGEE ON FILM. Pulitzer Prize- 
winning James Agee, author of 
A Death in the Family, was 
the best movie critic this coun- 
try ever had. Book includes 
Agee’s classic article on silent 
comedy. Photographs. $6.50. 


OSCAR WILDE by Frank Harris. 
Now available for the first 
time in 30 years, this book was 
described by H. L. Mencken 
as “the best biography done 
by an American.” Fascinating 
trial scenes, remarkable can- 
dor, delightful reading. George 
Bernard Shaw contributes an 
appendix. $7.00. 


MYTHOLOGIES by W.B. Yeats. 
Tales of the uncanny and the 
supernatural, the gathering of 
more than 60 stories from 
seven books written by the 
most highly a poet of 
his time. $5.00 


THE ANGER OF ACHILLES by 
Robert Graves. W. H. Auden 
says that if he were allowed to 
buy only one version of the 
Iliad, he would buy this one. 
This large and handsome vol- 
ume is a valuable addition to 
the library of,every cultivated 
person. It is certainly the most 
striking and original version of 
Homer yet published, and the 
contemporary style makes it a 
delight to read, $4.95. 


THE AGES OF MAN by William 
Shakespeare, selected and ar- 
ranged by George Rylands. Sir 
John Gielgud’s brilliant per- 
formance of The Ages of Man 
was a memorable event last 
year on Broadway. The re- 
markable anthology on which 
it was based, long out of print, 
is now available only in_ this 
Mid-Century edition. $4.95. 


APOLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS 
by Edmund Wilson. The story 
of the Iroquois world—its poli- 
tics, ceremonies, personalities— 
and how a way of life and be- 
lief is being destroyed by an 
impersonal machine society, 
$4.95, 


LIFE AGAINST DEATH by Nor- 
man O. Brown, Far-ranging, 
thorough-going, Life Against 
Death is the best interpreta- 
tion of Freud. One of the most 
interesting and valuable works 
of our time. $6.50 


O TO BE A DRAGON by Mari- 
anne Moore — LIFE STUDIES by 
Robert Lowell (a dual selec- 
tion). The two most distin- 
guished books by established 
poets published this year. 
$6.25 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
NATHANAEL WEST. West was 
one of the most original Amer- 
ican writers. This book con- 
tains his novels The Day of the 
Locust, Miss Lonelyhearts, 
The Dream Life of Balso Snell, 
and A Cool Million. $5.00. 


HENRY ADAMS by Elizabeth 
Stevenson. An excellent biog- 
raphy of a proud and brilliant 
intellectual. $6.00. 


And May We Particularly Recommend 
The Following Selection 
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RESERVATION 213 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
107 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
Book Society, Enter my FREE subscription to THE 
MID-CENTURY magazine (the most talked-about new 
literary publication in many years) and begin my 
membership by sending me the three selections I have 
Jisted below. I need choose only four more selections 
at reduced prices during the coming year, for which 
I shall receive a fifth selection free, and will be under 
no further obligation. 






MY THREE SELECTIONS 











NAME 
LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL STREET ADDRESS 
by Leslie Fiedler. This is the first major book peste sine Stii 


by a first-rate writer whose previous work has 
always provoked conversation and contro- 
versy. This entertaining study of American 
literature — wide in range, rich in content — is 
full of moral urgency, intellectual intensity, 
and fresh ideas. $8.50. 


[} Please charge my account and bill me for $3 plus 
the shipping charge of 54c for all three books. 
[] My check for $3 is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay 
the postage) 
(New York City residents please add 9c sales tax) 








America’s rural electric systems are wholly-owned 
and managed by the local people who built them, 
and use the electricity they provide. 

Thirty years ago, rural electrification was at a 
standstill. Slightly less than ten per cent of our 
farms had electricity in 1930. Five years later, the 
figure was still less than 11 per cent. People in the 
country were widely scattered—supposedly too 
costly to reach. 

Rural electrification was considered a foolhardy 
dream except by a few visionary pioneers, and the 
men and women who were reading by kerosene 
lamps and pumping water by hand. Then came 
the Rural Electrification Administration. Rural electrics serve scattered consumers . . . and average three 

Rural people organized into groups, borrowed consumers per mile—a job no commercial utility cared to tackle. 
money from the REA, and built their own lines— 
the only way they could get electricity. Today, 
over 1,000 of these locally-owned electric systems 
serve 16 million people. More than 96 per cent of 
all farms are electrified. 

Despite high cost operation, these rural electric 
systems have paid over $1 billion in principal and 
interest on their $344 billion REA loans on or ahead 
of schedule . .. added proof that this is one of the 
soundest investments our Nation has ever made. 





AMERICA’S 
RURAL ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 





Rural electrics are locally-owned businesses. They borrow money, pay 


© NRECA interest and taxes. Restricted by law, they serve only rural areas. 





Rural electrification will enable our decreasing number of farmers Organized solely for service, non-profit rural electrics serve ever 
to produce the vital food needed to feed our booming population. one in the area—large or small, near or far—at lowest possible cos 






The Atlantic Report a 


P is the most recent of the South American 
countries to adopt a stabilization program and, so 
far at least, the one where the quickest results 
have been obtained. In July of last year, faced 
with a falling currency, a growing deficit both in 
the budget and the balance of trade, and the nec- 
essity to request the International Monetary Fund 
to suspend credit, President Manuel Prado called 
in as Prime Minister and Minister of Finance his 
harshest critic, Pedro Beltrán, publisher of the 
influential Lima newspaper La Prensa and one of 
South America’s most articulate advocates of 
sound money and free enterprise. 


The immediate psychological effect was tre- 
mendous; the sol strengthened at the mere rumor 
of his appointment and has remained stable dur- 
ing the ensuing months. Other improvements 
followed: the rise in the cost of living was halted; 
the balance of trade climbed into the black for 
the first time in years, owing not only to a reduc- 
tion in imports but to an increase in exports. The 
Central Reserve Bank has already been able to 
reimburse the IMF, thus paving the way for fu- 
ture credits. 


The actual measures by which this reversal of 
a disastrous trend has been effected have been 
few but efficacious. Beltrán emphasizes the im- 
portance of the restriction of credit and the refusal 
to resort to the printing press, the maquinita, to 
meet government obligations. Without the ma- 
quinita, Beltran has been obliged to scrape the 
bottom of the till, to go after tax evaders, lift sub- 
sidies from such essentials as meat, rice, and 
guano fertilizer, and to switch the funds of various 
special accounts which had a surplus into the 
general till. 


In order to reduce the size of the bureaucracy, 
which, as South American republics go, is not 
enormous, it has been decreed that no vacancies 
will be filled. Even so, the year ended with a 
deficit of about $32 million. The 1960 budget, 
it is hopefully stated, should show a deficit only 
about one tenth as great, although there is some 
skepticism about this in informed circles. The 
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PERU 


budget has not been reduced, but some taxes have 
been increased, and the institution of pay-as-you- 
go on the profits tax will provide double revenue 
in that sector, a bonanza that cannot be repeated. 
In the future, it is hoped that an expansion of the 
economy will increase government revenues and 
make further tax increases unnecessary. 


Industrial expansion 


Beltrán’s government has taken some striking 
measures to promote this expansion. The first, 
politically unpleasant, was to lift to remunerative 
levels the price of petroleum products and thus 
encourage further investment. 


The second is an industrial promotion law, 
probably the most liberal in Latin America, which 
promises not only tax concessions — progressively 
greater the further the location from Lima and 
the more the industry falls into the “basic” cate- 
gory — but future tariff protection as well. This 
last is a major departure in Peruvian economic 
policy. Peru has hitherto been one of the bastions 
of free trade in the area. A number of investors 
are reportedly waiting to see how the new law 
will be interpreted. Two new mines, one pro- 
ducing copper, the other iron ore, are just coming 
into production and will further raise the level of 
Peru’s exports. The new fishing industry, pro- 
ducing some frozen and tinned fish but mostly 
fish meal, has had a banner year. Peru now ranks 
fifth among world producers of fish products. 


On paper the Peruvian economic situation looks 
very promising. Peru has a diversity of exports, 
including agricultural products such as sugar, 
cotton, and coffee and a wide range of metals, 
from iron to gold. Inflation has been relatively 
mild in comparison with that in Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, or Brazil and appears now to be under 
control. There is a tradition of a free economy; 
there are no ingrained habits of state control to 
overcome. The government is businesslike and 
business-minded. 


However, this satisfactory economic picture 
should not mask the tragic dilemma of Peru. The 





Status Seeker Do you recognize him? Maybe he’s a family friend or busines: 


associate. Maybe he holds public office up at City Hall...or down in Washington. He meet: 
practically all problems with—“Let well enough alone!” Overcrowded classrooms? Under 
staffed hospitals? Big city slums? Threats of nuclear war? You'll never get a suggestion fo: 
solving these problems from him! You'll hardly get a sympathetic ear. Wedded to the present 
indifferent to the future, he abhors “experimentation” and resists any new idea. Yet nev 
ideas, it seems to us, are precisely what America now needs—really new ideas—plus thi 
willingness of each of us to welcome them with open minds and to speak up for all thos 
ideas that are worthy. Otherwise, the Status Quo Seeker will prevail, and America will not 


PS. “Never let well enough alone” has always been Nationwide’s credo. 
A pioneer in new ideas, its newest idea, SECURANCE, is its most exciting: 








Se-cur’ance (sé-kir’ans), n. A new program for true family security, ATIONWIDE 
originated by Nationwide Insurance. A method of providing through America's most progressive insurance organization 
one representative all (or part) of one’s insurance —life, health, home, car, Sm, poe 

property; may include car and home financing. Also refers to the unique 


system of democratic participation through which Nationwide’s member- Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co./Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co./ 
customers help determine the direction and scope of company services. Nationwide Life Ins. Co./Home Office: Columbus, O. 


...NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP. © 


Dr. K. N. Satyendra 
Director of Research 
Nortronics Division 

Northrop Corporation 


Solving the Problems of 
Space Electronics at 
Nortronics’ New Department 


of Advanced Research 
by Dr. K. N. Satyendra 


To promote the studies and technolo- 
gies associated with space electronics, 
Nortronics has established anew Depart- 
ment of Advanced Research. In its work 
developing new products, the department 
utilizes scientific skills and ingenuity of 
the highest order. Carefully planned 
research—especially geared to our coun- 
try’s urgent needs in space electronics 
—feature the following programs: 


SPACE GUIDANCE RESEARCH includes a com- 
prehensive analytical study of the re- 
quirements for midcourse and terminal 
homing systems for lunar and interplan- 
etary probes. 


SPACE DEFENSE RESEARCH includes hardware- 
oriented studies fulfilling U.S. military 
requirements. 


APPLIED SCIENCES RESEARCH considers the 
development of new techniques for study- 
ing natural phenomena such as radia- 
tions in outer space, electronic measure- 
ment of surface and environmental prop- 
erties of lunar and planetary bodies. 


SPACE ELECTRONICS COMPONENTS RESEARCH 
includes techniques dealing with ultra- 
violet and infrared sensors, solid state 
components, Seebeck and Peltier gen- 
erators and specilized instrumentation. 


NORTRONICS already has a record of 
achievement that includes items like the 
LINS — Lightweight Inertial Navigation 
Systems, Astronertial Systems, Hyper- 
velocity sensors, guidance systems for 
the air-launched ballistic missile, and 
many other vital classified projects. 


Two basic elements—a planned-research 
program and the top management sup- 
port that it needs — are attracting new 
scientists with national recognition and 
highest qualification to the new Research 
Department which will be located at the 
Palos Verdes Research Park. The new 
facility will offer the scientist and engi- 
neer a rewarding opportunity to work in 
an atmosphere especially created for 
research in space electronics. Facilities 
of the entire Northrop Corporation are 
available to Nortronics’ members in their 
planned-research activities. 

Current papers by Northrop 
scientists and engineers include: 
“Automatic Navigation for Supersonic 

Transports” by Ross F. Miller. 
“High-Speed Inertial Platform Stabili- 
zation and Control” by Martin Finkel. 


For copies of these papers 
and additional information 
about Northrop Corporation, write: 


NORTHROP 


CORPORATION 


Dept. Q5-1300-32, P.O. Box 1525 
Beverly Hills, California 








Report on Peru 





very rapidity with which recovery 
was made, the simplicity of the meas- 
ures needed to bring it about indicate 
an economy of few complexities and 
limited social repercussions. But, of 
Peru’s ten million inhabitants, it is 
doubtful whether half live within the 
economic system. The rest, mostly 
Indians of the high sierras and some 
few in the Amazonian forests, rarely 
see money from one end of the year 
to the other. Most of them are 
illiterate. 


The poverty of the highlands 


According to a report of the 
United States Point Four Mission, 
these Indians are among the most 
underprivileged people in the world. 
Their diet contains less than 2000 
calories a day, although most of 
them are living and working at cold 
heights of over 9000 feet. They cul- 
tivate minute plots of land on the 
steep Andean slopes or are attached 
like serfs to vast estates. For this half 
of the population, acts of God, like 
droughts and earthquakes, of which 
the violent Peruvian earth is prodi- 
gal, are more important than budg- 
ets and balances in Lima. 


By contrast, laborers in the mines, 
the oil fields, and the coastal hacien- 
das producing cotton and sugar for 
export are privileged. They receive 
a wage — less than fifty cents a day 
minimum in the sugar region — a 
house of sorts, some staple foods, 
elementary schools, and medical 
care. 


This situation has existed since 
the time of the Conquest. What is 
new, however, is various factors 
which make the situation potentially 
explosive. World sympathies have 
shifted in favor of the underprivi- 
leged. The Bolivian revolution next 
door, however unsatisfactory, is a 
continuing example that it can hap- 
pen in Peru. Most important of all 
is the familiar evil, the population 
explosion. Peru, with only 3 per 
cent of its land under cultivation — 
about half an acre a person, of which 
a significant part is devoted to export 
crops — cannot feed these constantly 
increasing legions. There was a 45 
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per cent increase in the population 
between 1940 and 1958. 


There is thus an increasing pres- 
sure for people to move from the 
highlands toward the coast. Shanty- 
towns spring up overnight on the 
outskirts of Lima and other cities. 
Although there is little work for the 
unskilled labor from the hills, as one 
migrant put it, “At least here there 
is someone to beg from.” 


Irrigation would help solve the 
problem. But since such projects 
are costly, they are more apt to con- 
cern land for the industrial produc- 
tion of export crops than for the 
small subsistence farmer. Various 
schemes for developing the lush 
Amazonian slopes have been put 
forward, but access is difficult. How- 
ever, credit to build an all-weather 
road into the heart of the area at 
Pucalpa has just been granted by 
the World Bank and American agen- 
cies. Meanwhile, the Indians of the 
Titicaca region have undertaken a 
trek of their own. Descending from 
their heights twice a year to the rich 
subtropical lands below, they plant 
and harvest coffee which they then 
carry Out on their backs over the 
dizzy mountain trails where no one 
but themselves can find a footing. 


New hopes, old weaknesses 


Several international agencies are 
at work trying to alleviate matters: 
among others, the Maryknoll Fa- 
thers, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board, the International 
Labor Organization, and our own 
Point Four. The latter is active in 
many fields, particularly agricul- 
ture, health, and education, and is 
remarkably successful on a minimal 
budget. Within the Peruvian gov- 
ernment structure some 2700 Peru- 
vians are working in collaboration 
with 70 American technicians; for 
every dollar the United States con- 
tributes, Peru spends nearly three. 


Valiant as this effort is, it falls far 
short of the need. To the extent 
that it opens new horizons and cre- 
ates new aspirations and desires 
without immediate possibilities of 
fulfillment, it increases the tensions 
within the social structure. 


The problem is, of course, essen- 
tially one for Peruvians to solve. No 
foreign agency, however well en- 
dowed with money and good will, 


Sanroma at home, «ith violinist Kashiro Figueroa and piano student Cecilia Talavera. Photograph by Elliott Ercwitt. 


How far is Puerto Rico from Carnegie Hall P 


UGGEST a job more than fifty miles 

from a city such as New York, and 
many executives blanch. 

They visualize some cultural desert 
where the brain withers like a prune. 

Our photograph helps to refute any 
such fears about Puerto Rico. In the 
foreground you see the great Puerto 
Rican pianist, Jesús Maria Sanroma. 


He is preparing for one of twelve free 
concerts that he gives each year in his 
ebullient homeland. 

Puerto Rico’s major cultural event 
is certainly the Festival Casals.” But 
did you know that San Juan puts on an 
annual Drama Festival too? It runs 
from the middle of January through 
early March. Last year, even Brooks 


Atkinson forsook New York to attend. 
Puerto Rico also presents regular 
seasons of symphony, ballet, and opera. 
And when you live there, you get some 
delightful surprises. 
Where else do housing projects pro- 
duce their own folk ballets? 
© 1960 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


“The 1960 Festival Casals in San Juan will consist of 12 concerts from June 3 through June 22. Pablo Casals will play and conduct. 
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Across the nation, New England Life is helping 
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The locales of New England Life’s “better life” illus- 
. trations from the company’s current advertising series 
* are as follows, from left to right: 


CAPE COD CONNECTICUT LOUISIANA 
ARIZONA MISSOURI MONTANA 
WASHINGTON HAWAII 


CALIFORNIA 


more Americans than ever to enjoy a better life 


1960 marks our 125th year of progress. In April, 1835, we founded mutual 
life insurance in America. Today, we offer in the “Better Life” policy the 
finest combination of guaranteed benefits at any price. 


The true strength of any life insurance contract is in 
the benefits it provides. From the start, New England 
Life has made-available a notably liberal contract to a 
steadily widening list of policyholders. To those in the 
deep South as early as 1844... to Chicagoans in 1846 
... to the “49ers” of San Francisco... to the people of 
Hawaii since 1852. 


One of the nation’s largest and strongest life com- 
panies, New England Life now presents the fruits of its 
century-plus of experience. The “Better Life” policy 
offers provisions that are unmatched in their all-around 
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coverage — benefits that are flexible and numerous 
enough to cope with the unpredictable-situations that 
every family inevitably has to face. 


45 Features That Safeguard Your Future: 

Let your nearest New England Life agent show you 
the new kind of “guide book” that describes the unique 
combination of features provided by the “Better Life” 
policy. He will determine how the benefits of this valu- 
able contract can best be fitted to your personal needs. 
His friendly and competent assistance can lead to a 
better life for you and yours. | 
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INSURANCE COMPANY . BOSTON, MASS. 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America - 1835 





Here’s a booklet 
that may help 
you be a better 
provider 


It’s called “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS,” 
and it’s crammed with interesting facts 


about investing. 


Acquiring sound securities may help you. 
and your family achieve your goals. Through 
investing in stocks and bonds.many millions 
of Americans receive dividends and interest. 
This extra income helps. pay for their chil- 


dren’s education, weddings and other ex- . 


penses. Good securities also provide an 
opportunity to build for a better retirement. 


This doesn’t mean that investing is a sure 


` road to riches. The prices: of stocks’ and 
' bonds go down as well as up. A company 
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may not always pay dividends or interest. 


However, if you follow. these rules, you can 
reduce the risk.. : 


1. Invest only money not needed for regu- 
lar living expenses or emergencies. 


2. Get facts about a company before in- 


vesting in it. Don’t trust tips. . 


. 3. Get advice from a reputable broker. Call 
‘on a Member Firm. of the New York 
Stock. Exchange. 


If ‘you are -concerned about providing for 


your own and ‘your family’s future, you © 


owe it to yourself to consider the possibility 
of investing in ‘stocks and bonds. 


Own your share of American business. ` 


Members New York 


` 4 even municipal councils are elected. 
| All authority stems from Lima. 


Stock Exchange 


For offices of: Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. C-60, 

P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y, 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic. guide. for - common 
- stock investment.” 


- Address i 








Broker, if any 


. times. 
‘the banks, the press, commerce and 


Revolucionaria Americana). 
| party was formed in exile in 1924 by 


poner 






Report on Peru g 


would presume to interfere with the 
patterns of Peruvian society. And 
this society is as conservative as any 
in the Western world today. 


The power elite | 
It has become axiomatic to say 


‘that thirty or forty families rule 


Peru, a tightly knit oligarchy whose 
composition and methods of control 
have changed little since colonial 
They own most of the land, 


industry, and many of the mineral 
resources. There is an almost un- 
bridgeable gap between them and 
the small but emerging middle class. 
The middle class regards with ill- 
disguised disdain those lower on the 


' ladder, the cholos, or mixed bloods, 


who in turn disdain and exploit the 


illiterate Indian.. 


The survival of this power elite 


| through revolution, war, and mod- 
ern social ferment is a remarkable 


phenomenon. Their varying inter- 


ests clash at times — this is the es- | 


sence of Peruvian politics — but 


| they have not found it difficult to 


dominate a colonial economy based 
on abundant, cheap, and submissive 


| labor, divided: by some of the most | 
| forbidding landscape in the world 
into small inaccessible units. Great 


deserts separate the fertile coastal 
valleys from each other, and the bar- 


-rier of the Andes protects the rich 
coast from the poverty of the high- 


lands. There is the apparatus of 
democracy in Lima, but it hardly 
goes further. In the hinterland, not 


Challenge to the oligarchy 


The only serious political. chal- 


lenge the Peruvian oligarchy has 
had to meet in this century has come 
from the APRA (Alianza, Popular 


Victor Raúl Haya dela Torre, with 
a program. at that time resoundingly 


| Marxist, revolutionary, and specif- | 


ically anti-American. It emphasized 


the. continent’s, Indian heritage and 
would have liked it to be called Indo- 


America instead ‘of Latin America. 


"n an 
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A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 


Cora is the quiet vermouth, the 


` oldest and most famous. of Ital- 


ian imports, that never interferes 


_ with the crisp delicacy of the 


fine liquors you usé for martinis 
or manhattans. Sweet or dry, | 
Cora adds just the right note of 
discretion and good taste.. 


IMPORTED ¢ Sweet or Ory 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 





Strike it rich in summer session! 

The University of California summer 
sessions offer a goldmine of excellent 
courses for credit in all fields, from 
a renowned faculty. Sessions at four 


_ campuses: Los Angeles and Berkeley 


—with cosmopolitan atmosphere: 
Santa Barbara, on the Pacific; and 
Davis, near.the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. 6 and 8 week sessions, For a 
rich, rewarding summer write today. 
Spécify campus in which you are 
most interested.. Desk D, Office of 
Coordinator of Summer Sessions, 
University’ Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


It had ambitions to envelop the 
whole region, but has never been 
active anywhere but in Peru. Here 
its clientele is drawn from the pro- 
fessional middle classes, imbued with 
liberal ideas from abroad, and the 
workers. Its early history was marked 
by violence, it has often been out- 
lawed, and its leaders have spent 
part of their lives in exile or in jail. 


Contrary to most revolutionary 
movements, however, this one has 
grown milder in the heat of battle. 
It can no longer be labeled as any- 
thing but moderately left. And it is 
firmly anti-Communist, even to the 
point of throwing out members 
whose sympathies are with the Com- 
munists. Next to the army, it is 
probably the most effective anti- 
Communist force in Peru. Its anti- 
Americanism has long since been 
toned down, and it now welcomes 
enlightened investors and employers. 
On the key question of agrarian re- 
form, it opposes sweeping, doctri- 
naire solutions and wants to adapt 
reform to the economic and social 
patterns of the various regions. 


The APRA has traded its support 
of the present Prado government for 
the right to a legal existence. Both 
sides have kept their bargain, al- 
though neither has gone beyond it. 
The extent to which APRA’s new 
role as a pillar of constitutional gov- 
ernment has lost the party support 
among the young and the desperate 
is difficult to evaluate. It is, how- 
ever, the only organized party in 
Peru, the only one with a clear-cut 
policy and doctrine. Other “par- 
ties,? such as Prado’s own Movi- 
miento Democratico Peruano or 
Acción Popular, led by Fernando 
Belaunde Terry, are movements 
rather than parties, emphasizing 
personality rather than policy. The 
emerging responsibility of the APRA 
party is one of the most encouraging 
aspects of Peru today. 


Meanwhile, Peru is enjoying as 
stable and democratic a regime as 
it has known in a long time. The 
new Prime Minister, Beltran, is, even 
in the opinion of APRA, more “so- 
cially sensitive” than most of those 
of his caste and position. His present 
emphasis on sound finance is con- 
sidered to be only the indispensable 
prelude to future development in the 
fields of housing, education, and 
agricultural improvement. 
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The first warning alerted posts all over the United States and Canada. Unidentifi: 
airborne objects seemed to be approaching at supersonic speeds from many directior 
{ Simultaneously in control centers throughout North America men and machines dei 
with torrents of data. Watching blips on radar scopes, crews made decisions whi 
ordered weapons to destroy the attackers, interceptor pilots feported over ioudspeakel 
As the enemy reacted and shifted, fresh. instructions crackled through command phone 
T But no rockets were fired. No bombs fell. The blips came from magnetic tapes mai 
by a single high-speed computer. Called Operation Desk Top, this was a simulated ra 
—the most gigantic ever arranged—to exercise the North American Air Defen: 
System, In planning it, SDC made four billion calculations and six and one-thi 
miles of magnetic tape. f To train managers in decision-making, to exerci: 


decision-makers under realistic stress, to make sure of avoiding costly errors in actu 






operations — these are some of the bene- 
fits to all kinds of military and non-military Sea Li peer 
systems which SDC envisions for the future, ok a 


System Development Corporation A non-profit corporation developing lar: 





computer-based control systems for military, scientific, and governmental operatior 


f! Professional staff openings are at Santa Monica, California and Lodi, New Jerse 
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Grammar is obsolete 
SIR: 

In the concluding paragraph of his 
excellent article “Grammar Is Obso- 
lete,” in the February Atlantic, Wil- 
son Follett says, “What steadily pre- 
occupies everyone fit to be called a 
writer is the possibility of improving 
everything in his work that is im- 
provable. In no other way can he 
contribute his much or his little to 
the effectiveness of language as an 
‘instrument of precision combined 
with power.” 


I suggest that there are further 


implications in these ideas. The 
problems with which modern man 
must deal create a demand for both 
precise language and rigorous analy- 
sis. Men who are not able to dis- 
tinguish between precise and sloppy 
language cannot be expected to 
analyze the complex and dangerous 
situations which confront the world 
today. Sloppy language is bound 
ultimately to cause sloppy thinking. 
Henry E. Eccres 

Newport, R. I. 


SIR: 
Like that Follett guy — he’s wild. 
May I offer bouquets? 


JORDAN HUGART 
“Sharon, Pa. 


SIR: 

_ It seems to me that you owe your 
readers an apology for publishing 
Wilson Follett’s “Grammar Is Obso- 
lete:” A more distorted presentation 
of inaccuracies and half-truths would 
be hard to find. 

The general attitude toward lan- 
guage which is taught in most of our 
schools is an excellent example of 
cultural lag. Once a myth like that 


Atlantic 





finds its way into textbooks, it be- 
comes difficult to dislodge. Perpetu- 
ate that myth over a period of time, 
and any attempt to change it will 
meet with the senseless sound and 
fury of textbook writers who have a 
vested interest in preservation of the 
Status quo. 

Mrs. Rura R. TEEL 


Montana State University 
Missoula, Mont. 


SIR: 

` For his expert marksmanship, Wil- 
son Follett ought to be awarded the 
Evanses’ royalties. Words as precise 
as “regnant”? are spectacles with 
which we can see through the “‘suc- 

cessive refractions of dullness.” 
RosBERT J. CLAWSON 
Weston, Mass, 


Apropos of this discussion, the Editors 
append the opening paragraph of a let- 
ter just received from a junior in an 
Ohio high school: 


DEAR GENTLEMEN: 

I would like some information on 
Ernest Hemingway. His life and his 
works if you could possible do it for 
me I would like some information on 
him. If you have any pictures they 
would be of great help to me you see 
I am writting a report on Heming- 
way. We are studying American 
authors and we are to write a report 
on one and I have chose Heming- 
way. For one reason is I enjoy his 
works. So any information you 
could possible give me would be of 
great help. 


“I, personally .. .” 


SIR: 
In his article “It Takes Money to 
Get Elected” (February Atlantic), 
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Repartee 


Leland Hazard points out a means 
for securing more money for political 
parties. I cannot imagine how in- 
creased expense will solve the need 
for leadership in government. The 
assumption made by Mr. Hazard is 
that, with money behind a candi- 
date, he will be elected. This is un- 
doubtedly true, and exactly the sore 
which should be healed, not spread. 
Were a sound bill passed to cur- 
tail the amount of spending by politi- 
cal parties and individuals, a far 
wider range of people would be 
available for public office. More 
people could afford to run for office. 
From this position, leadership could 
be tested, not bought by the biggest 
campaign fund. 
B. J. CHRISTENSON 
- San Francisco, Calif. 


SIR: 

Congratulations on the excellent 
little story you recently ran on talk- 
ing to yourself (“The One-person 
Discussion” by C. S. Jennison, De- 
cember Atlantic). Not only have 
you well served the many people 
like the author and me who find in. 
ourselves the best of co-conversa- 
tionalists, but you have also fulfilled 
one of the primary duties of a really: 
good magazine: you have published 
something good but not of obvious 
appeal. 

Joun WHITE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: 

I think that your selection of 
“Young Poets” (February Atlantic) 
is too early recognition of flights of 
mediocrity. I will make no specific 
charges, but I wish sometime some 
editor somewhere would run a selec- 


Y 


' industries” under long-standing Cu- 





tion of the works of ‘““Middle-Aged 
Poets Who Don’t Seem to Know Any | > 
Poetry Editors.” I think the results | 
would not only gratify the editors 

but also the readers.. 
















ITS OFFICIAL! 
ITS BEEN PROVED! 
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Henry L. Foote | Á 
San Fosé, Calif. 
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Concessions in Cuba 


SIR: 

I am afraid that the author of the - 
Report on Cuba in your December 
issue is seriously misinformed about 
the activities in Cuba of our sub- 
sidiary, Moa Bay Mining Company. 

The company has no oil refineries 
in Cuba, as was stated. It has con- 
structed, and hopes to be allowed to 
operate, mining and ore treatment 
facilities to utilize previously unde- 
veloped nickel-cobalt ores in Oriente 
Province. | 

The concessions to mine the ore 
were not granted by Batista, as was 
stated. The mining claims were 
granted by the Cuban government 
more than fifty years ago; we first 
acquired an interest in them in 1940 
from the private parties who then 
owned them. We did qualify, dur- 
ing the Batista administration, for 
the tax treatment’ accorded “new 
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ban laws; some thirty-five U.S. and 
Cuban companies have, been ac- . apo 
corded this treatment, several since a ee 
Castro came to power. THE FORD FALCON 
The concessions were not valued GETS UP TO 30 MILES 
at $75 to $85 million, as was stated. | | TO A GALLON! 
In fact, until a way was found to | 
treat these low-grade ores, the claims 
had little value. To make the ores 
useful to mankind, an estimated 
$75 million of our money. and that 
of nine U.S. banks and six steel and 
automobile companies are being in- 
vested in Cuba. E 
J. C. CARRINGTON, Vice President 
Freeport Sulphur Company i 
© New York City | 
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OF WHAT? 





A gallon of regular gasolix 


Japanese inns 


Sir: al. Linus! And it is official! On Experience Run, U.S.A. over eve 
- Atlantic readers may be interested single mile of U.S. numbered highway in the country, a fleet 
to know that the article “Japanese | new: Ford Falcons averaged a tight-fisted 28.44 m.p.g. Sor 


Inns” by. Elizabeth Gray Vining in 
your February issue is part of a. 
chapter in her forthcoming book, 


drivers got as high as 35.6 m.p.g. (Show-offs!) This figures o 
to less than a penny a mile. All this ... . with room aboard fo. 


Return toFapan, in which the former | big people . . .. luggage and all. (Gee Linus, it hardly pays 
tutor to Prince Akihito tells of her |`. walk any more.) . ` l FORD omision, Sora Motor Gompa 
experiences on two recent Japanese | ; a: 

visits. ‘We shall publish Return to EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 


Japanin April, 
GEORGE STEVENS, Managing Editor 

J. B. Lippincott Company ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 
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No matter who you are, or how much 
you have, rich or poor, inflation is 
punishing you. Insidiously, it is weaken- 
ing the whole living fiber of our national 
morality—because it destroys the incen- 
tive for thrift. Being prudent loses much 
of its value when you watch your sav- 
ings, pensions, insurance, and wages 
shrink before the erosion of inflation. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Republic Steel produces the world’s widest 
range of standard steels and steel products. 
Among these products are many which help 
speed the erection of schools and reduce 
their costs. These products introduce new 
efficiencies into the building field. This is the 
way for the nation to get more for its labor, 
without creating inflation. 


Consider this product: The Vision-VENT® 
Window Wall. This is a metal sandwich ship- 
ped to the site complete with insulation, a win- 
dow and spandrel. The entire piece of wall is 
easily and quickly bolted to the school’s steel 
frame. Because it is so thin — usually three 
and a half inches—it permits more floor space. 
Your school architect can explain how this 
item amounts to a very significant total in 
square feet saved. Furthermore, VISION-VENT 
Window Walls can be removed and re-used. 
This allows your school architect to design 
the building to be inexpensively expandable. 

Ask your school architect, or school board 


member, about VISION-VENT Panels, made 
by the Truscon Division of Republic Steel. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Depth versus Breadth 


BY SIR GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


Sir GEOFFREY CROWTHER was editor of the Economist from 1938 to 1950. As chairman of 


the Central Advisory Council for Education, he has devoted himself during the past three years 


to a comprehensive survey of English education, and on his occasional trips to this couniry he 


began drawing the comparisons which are so illuminating in this article. His findings were first 


presented to the Conference of High School Principals and Supervisors in Baltimore, Maryland. 


P: the past three years I have been engaged, 
with my colleagues of the Central Advisory Council 
on Education in England, in a comprehensive 
study of the English educational system. I had 
some of my own education in the United States, 
and I have been a frequent visitor to America 
ever since. This double experience has bred in 
me a growing sense of astonishment that two 
countries which share the same language, so 
many of the same cultural traditions and ways of 
life, whose political, religious, and social aspira- 
tions are so largely identical, should have educa- 
tional systems so utterly different as to provide 
almost no basis for a comparison between them. 

That is a strong statement, and my present 
purpose is to try to justify it. Let me first say, 
however, that I have no intention whatever of 
trying to show that one national system is, on 
balance, better than the other;.only that they are 
much more different than is usually realized. 

The American and the English educational 
systems are different in purpose, structure, and 
method. Let us start with purpose. The two 
systems. grew up in response to very different 
pressures and needs. In America, you have 
always been very conscious of the need to build 
up a new society. You have wanted to construct 
something bigger, richer, better than you have. 


This is said to arise from something in the Ameri- 
can national character, but that seems to me to 
turn the logic upside down; it is the American 
national character that has arisen from the cir- 
cumstances in which the American people have 
found themselves. From the start it was necessary 
to create a supply of ministers of religion, of 
lawyers, and of skilled artisans — I place them in 
the order of importance in which they were re- 
garded at the time. Later on there came the 
obvious necessity of incorporating the great waves 
of immigrants into your society. Still later came 
the great task, in which you are still engaged, of 
knitting your varied economic, social, and racial 
groups into the harmonious and balanced society 
in which the principles of democratic government 
can work properly. 

Consciously or unconsciously, American educa- 
tion has at all times been designed to serve these. 
social purposes. It has been regarded as an instru- 
ment by which society can build its own future. 
From its nature, it has inescapably been concerned 
with the rank and file of the people. Its chief 
concern for many generations has been to do 
something to the masses —~ and I think the word 
is to, not for —in the interests of the American 
dream. | | 

All this, of course, is platitude in America. 


Copyright © 1960, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. 
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What may not be quite so familiar is the contrast 
in the historical situation in England. We have 
never been very conscious of the necessity to build 
a new society. At all relevant times we have had a 
fully developed society already in being. And at 
all relevant times we have also, I am sorry to say, 
been on the whole pretty satisfied with the society 
we have. For most of the last two hundred years, 
American education has been designed to do a 
job of construction; English education has been 
designed primarily for maintenance, with im- 
provement coming second. In the very latest 
period, perhaps, those attitudes have started to 
change. As with so many aspects of education, 
there seem to be the first signs of a tendency to 
change sides. Your education is becoming socially 
more conservative just when ours is becoming more 
consciously radical. 

But that is a speculation for the future, on which 
I will not enlarge. I am talking of the influences 
of the past, which have shaped the structures of 
today. American education has always had to 
concern itself with the common man in his multi- 
tudes. The concern of English education has 
until very recently been with the maintenance 
of society, in the words of the old-prayer which you 
will often hear in school and college chapels, 
“that there may never be wanting a succession of 
persons duly qualified to serve God in church and 
state.” This is a conception which does not neces- 
sarily embrace the education of the great mass. 
There is a fine, rich, broad educational tradition 
in England. But it is not a tradition of education, 
above the minimum level, for the multitude. 
Post-primary education has always been thought 


of as a privilege in England; it was not until 1944, 


that the principle of secondary education for all 
was established, and it is hardly yet fully effective. 

Let me pursue this contrast a little further. Let 
me give you two of the consequences, of which I 
would guess that one will shock you, while the 
other may perhaps surprise you more favorably. 


I WILL Start with the shocker. The consequence 
of our different attitude is that the sheer size, the 
volume or quantity, of English education is very 
much smaller than American. The age at which 
the legal compulsion to attend school.expires is 
still only fifteen. Moreover, that is an effective 
leaving age, and more than four children out of 
five in fact leave school before they are sixteen. 
Of the sixteen-year-old age group — those be- 
tween their sixteenth and seventeenth birthdays — 
only 22 per cent are still in full-time education. 
In the seventeen-year-olds, the figure falls to 13 
per cent of the boys and 11 per cent of the girls. 
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Among eighteen-year-olds, it is 8 per cent of the 
boys and 5.5 per cent of the girls. 

What strikes Americans, I find, as even odder 
than these figures is the fact that we are not, as a 
nation, greatly disturbed by them, although many 
of us think they ought to be larger. But we cannot 
assume that public opinion is on our side. I am 
very doubtful whether there would be any support 
in public opinion for a policy of keeping the 
majority of children in school after sixteen, and I 
am certain that you would find hardly anyone in 
England who believes, as you do, in keeping all 
children at school until eighteen. Our college 
students represent about 3 per cent of each age 
group, and there is an expansion program in 
hand that will raise it to about 5 per cent. Any- 
body who suggested that we needed any more 
than that would meet with the strongest resist- 
ance, and not least from the universities them- 
selves. 

This attitude does not arise from any lack of 
love for our children. It is not because we think 
we can’t afford it. The proportion of our national 
income that we spend on general welfare services 
~~ social security, health, and the like — is about 
the highest in the world. It is not from. lack of 
generosity or lack of means that we confine educa- 
tion after the middie teens to a minority. It is 
because we sincerely believe that it is the right 
thing to do, in the interests of the children them- 
selves. After all, there can be no absolute rules 
about education. Nobody believes that any child 
should be allowed to leave school at twelve. I do 
not suppose a time will ever come when, even in 
America, it will become legal or compulsory for 
everyone to stay in full-time education until 
twentyafive. Where you fix the age between those 
limits iS surely a matter of judgment. And why 
should it be the same age for all children? Our 
belief in England ‘is that, balancing what can be, 
got out of school against what can be got out of 
life, the average boy or girl has probably had the 
optimum dose after eleven years of schooling — 
and do not forget that we begin, by legal com- 
pulsion, at the age of five. Eleven years, after all, 
is one year out of every six or seven of the average 
lifetime. 

_ Now let me give you the other side of the medal. 
Becausé education after fifteen or sixteen is con- 
fined to a minority, that minority gets every 
assistance -that the state can provide. It is nowa- 
days, to an overwhelming extent, a minority 
chosen for intelligence and attainment. There 
are, of course, still the independent schools, where 
very substantial fees have to be paid. But the 
pressure of numbers upon -them is such that a 
stupid boy or girl will have great difficulty getting 
in. And in the state schools, selection is by merit 
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only. But once selected, a boy finds himself with 
his foot not so much on a ladder as an escalator. 
He will have the best resources of the best schools 
concentrated on him. If he can secure a place in 
a university, and that also is a matter of selection 
by merit, the state will pay his tuition fees and his 
living expenses, not only during the session but 
during the vacation as well. There is no such 
thing as working your way through college in 


_England. We do not need a National Merit 


Scholarship scheme because we have one already. 
Nor is this a recent thing. It has been expanded 
in recent years, but it has always existed. 


L: me move on to structure. The outstanding 
difference here lies in the fact that we have a very 
much smaller degree of local control than you do. 
There are about 50,000 school boards in the 
United States, each of them, I suppose, more or 
less free to run the schools as it thinks best. That 
gives a total population in the average school 
board area of about 3500 persons. In England 
there are about 130 local education authorities, 
which gives an average population per area of 
about 300,000. Moreover, there are two other 
differences, apart from this sharp difference in 
size. Your school boards consist, I believe, in 
most states, of persons specially elected for the 
purpose, with no other duties. In England the 
schools are run by the county council, or the 
borough council, which is the general-purpose 
government of the area. 

Second, your school boards raise their own 
money by direct taxes, or at least the greater part 
of it. In England about 70 per cent of the ex- 
penditure of the lóčal education authorities is met 
out of grants from the central government in 
London: There are advantages and disadvan- 


tages in this. It means that we do not have the 


enormous range in standards between rich areas 
and poor areas that you do. It means a much 
greater degree of standardization of conditions of 
employment among the teachers, and therefore of 
interchangeability between school and school and 
between area and area. But it also inevitably 
means a greater degree of uniformity imposed 
from the center. We think our system is decen- 
tralized, because it allows much more local free- 
dom and variety than exist in the school systems 
of most Continental European countries. But 
there is no doubt that it is much more highly 
centralized than the American system. 

The other great difference under the heading 
of structure is the principle of selection upon which 
our system is based. All children, except the 
minority in fee-paying schools, go to undifferen- 
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tiated schools from the age of five to the age of 
eleven. At eleven or thereabouts, a proportion of 
them, varying from area to area but averaging 
between 20 and 25 per cent, is selected for what 
we call grammar schools, which include children 
to the age of eighteen, though not all the pupils 
stay that long. The remainder go to what are 
called secondary modern schools, which include 
children to age fifteen and increasingly to sixteen, 
but no older. 

You will see from this description that the crucial 
time for an English child is at the age of eleven or 
a little more. The selection: test then applied — 
the famous or infamous eleven-plus examination 
— is supposed to be a classification purely by 
ability and aptitude, without any suspicion of 
being derogatory to those who are not selected. 
But, of course, everybody wants to be selected, 
and with the growing pressure of numbers as a 
result of the post-war bulge of population, the 
selection has been getting steadily more competi- 
tive. As the result of agitation, the Labor Party 
has adopted the policy of abolishing the eleven- 
plus examination by sending all children at that 
age to the same schools, the so-called compre- 
hensive secondary schools. The Labor Party has 
moved toward this system in several of the areas 
where it controls the local council, and even in 
Conservative areas there is a distinct movement 
to experiment with systems that do not involve 
sending children to different schools at the age. of 
eleven. . 

I have several times seen this movement quoted 


in America as evidence that English education is - 


turning away from selection. I think this is a 
grave misunderstanding. The public objection to 
selection at eleven is social and political, not edu- 
cational. It is an objection on the part of parents 
to having their children sent to different schools, 
not to their having different educations. And the 
remedies that are being applied are wholly in 
terms of institutions, not in terms of the education 
they provide. I know, for example, one large new 
comprehensive school built by a Labor council, 
Every child entering that school is tested and 
placed in one of fifteen “streams,” differentiated 
by the children’s intelligence and aptitude. This 
selection is done by the teachers; the parents have 
nothing to do with it; and the children are not 
even supposed to know which stream is which in 
intelligence grading. A child placed in one of the 
top streams will have an almost wholly different 
education from a child placed even in 6ne of the 
middle streams. If this is not selection, I do not 
know the meaning of the term. But this is what 
we mean by a comprehensive school: Many 
people in England will tell you that the compre- 
hensive school has been copied from the American. 
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comprehensive high school, some meaning it as a 
compliment, some as the reverse. I have often 
told them that they could hardly be more mis- 
taken. . | 
Nonselection — if that is the opposite of selec- 
tion ~— as it is practiced in America is totally 
unknown In England. By nonselection I mean the 
principle of treating all children alike, allowing 
them to sort themselves out by their choice of 
courses, by what they find easy and difficult, or by 
their varying ambitions — with counseling as- 
sistance, no doubt, but without any compulsory 
segregations. I am sure that your system seems as 
odd to us as ours does to you. There is no retreat 
from selection in England; the only change is 
that a growing number of people — but still a 
minority — think that the selection should’ be 
within a common school, not between schools, 


‘Lie ‘differences between the two countries in 
educational method make an enormous subject, 
and I must restrict myself to four points out of 
many that it would be possible to make. 

The first of these differences in method lies in 
the position of the teacher, in the relative positions 
of the teacher and the textbook. One of the things 
about American education that most strikes the’ 
English visitor is the importance you attach to 
textbooks. We have no parallel to that. To begin 


Educational responsibility, however, is another 
matter. Quite clearly, a system like ours, which 
places so much responsibility on the individual 
teacher, cannot work well unless the average 


Standard of intelligence, knowledge, and teaching 


with, I do not think there are more than two or ` 


three, at most, of the local education authorities 
in England that tell their schools what textbooks 
to use. That is left to the teacher, occasionally the 
principal, or the head of department in a large 
school. And in the higher grades, more often than 
not, there is not a textbook at all. A teacher will 
often recommend a book as covering the subject 
pretty well and as being useful for reference but 
will not make any attempt to go through it 
chapter by chapter. 

This system places a much greater responsi- 
bility on the individual teacher, and I have often 
been asked in America whether we do not have a 
lot of trouble with it. So far as the political and 
social responsibility of the teacher is concerned, 
I cannot recall having heard of a single case 
arising through a teacher’s being accused of using 
a book which seems offensive or objectionable to 
somebody in authority. That is partly, perhaps 
mainly, because our system of large authorities 
and rather remote and indirect public control puts 
the individual teacher largely out of the reach of 
vigilance committees, whether of parents or of the 
local chamber of commerce. There is also a 
strong tradition against anything that smacks of 
political interference with the schools. 
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competence is high. Up to the present, we have 
been able to maintain that standard. It is partly, 
of course, a matter of numbers. In the whole of 
England last year there were only some 260,000 
schoolteachers. We were a little short, but 300,000 
would have given us all we need. And this is ina 
country about one quarter the size of the United 
States. I do not know how many schoolteachers 
there are in the United States, but I am very sure 
it is many more than four times 300,000. I do not 
see how you could possibly have coped with the 
enormous increase in the American school popu- 
lation in the past forty years without being willing 
to take thousands of young men and women who 
needed close support from a textbook before they 
could teach. Indeed, under the pressure of rising 
numbers in the schools, I fear we shall find before 
long that we shall have to give the teacher more 
assistance, and that implies more external control 
on his teaching. This particular contrast is not, 
however, entirely a matter of numbers. It is 
partly also the result of a different tradition of 
teacher training, which, in England, has always 
laid a much greater emphasis on the content of 
what is to be taught than in America and much 
less on questions of pedagogic method. 

The second difference in method is the absence 
in England of the course system which is so uni- 
versal in your schools and colleges. Indeed, the 
word “course” has a wholly different meaning in 
the two countries. If you asked an English school 
child what courses he was taking, he wouldn’t 
know what you meant.. If you asked him what 
subjects he was taking, he would answer English, 
Latin, mathematics, history, and so forth. But 
that would not mean, as it would in America, 
that those were the subjects he had chosen to take. 
They would be the subjects that his form, or class, 
was taking, and therefore that he was taking with 
the rest of the class. Until the boy is about fifteen 
or sixteen, it is unlikely that he or his parents have 
had any say in the choice of form in which he is 
placed. And at no age does he have any say in 
deciding the curriculum of that form. At the 
higher ages, there is a choice between three or four 
different curriculums, but each curriculum has 
to be taken, within narrow limits, as it stands. 

Here, indeed, is a contrast with the American 
system, Perhaps it is not quite so sharp a contrast 
in practice as it is in principle, as I observe that, 
more and more, those American boys and girls 
who have ambition to gain admittance to a good 
college find their choice of courses in high school 
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made for them by the college entrance require- 
ments. But there is one important consequence 
for teaching that is worth bringing out. In an 
English school, in any year but one (and that one 
is what we call the fifth form year, about the age 
of fourteen or fifteen), you can assume that the 
pupils who are taking a subject in one year will 
be taking the same subject next year. The study 
of a subject can therefore be planned as a con- 
tinuous process over a period of years. That is 
what we mean when we use the word ‘‘course.” 
We mean a whole balanced curriculum of six or 
seven or eight subjects, planned to continue over 
three or four or five years. Once a boy or girl 
enters on such a course, he or she will normally 
pursue it to the end. And all the boys and girls in 
a course will take substantially the same subjects, 
with perhaps slight options, as between a second 
classical or a second modern language. You will 
therefore understand how bewildered we are 
when we contemplate one of your neat, packaged, 
self-contained, nine-month courses, such as high 
school physics. It is no good asking an English 
schoolboy when he enters college how many years 
of French he has had at school. Two boys might 
both truthfully answer nine years. But they might 
mean totally different things, and neither one 
would mean what you thought he meant. 

How, then, do we measure what a student has 
accomplished, if we cannot count up the number 
of courses he has satisfactorily taken? The answer 
is that we rely, to an extent wholly unknown to 
you, on general examinations. Every year — 
sometimes every term — the pupil has to take a 
written examination in all the subjects of the 
curriculum, and his further progress depends, 
sometimes entirely, on his performance in that 
examination. Most of these examinations are set 
and assessed within the school itself, by his own 
teachers. But at three crucial points in his career 
the examination is set and assessed by an external 
body. The first of these is the eleven-plus exam- 
ination, which determines to which sort of sec- 
ondary school the child should go. The second 
comes at fifteen or sixteen and is called the Ordi- 
nary Level of the General Certificate of Education, 
set and assessed by one of nine examining boards 
closely associated with the universities. This ex- 
amination can be taken in any number of subjects 
from one upwards, but the most usual practice is 
to take it in from five to nine subjects. Third, 
there is the Advanced Level of the General Certifi- 
cate of Education, which is taken at eighteen or 
thereabouts and which plays a large part in 
university entrance. 

I have been describing the practice of the 
grammar schools; that is, the schools for the 
brightest 20 to 25 per cent of the children. Exam- 
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inations, especially written examinations, play a 
much smaller part in the life of the less intelligent 
children. Even in this case, however, they play a 
much larger part than they do in America; and 
there is a rising demand for public examinations, 
at lower standards of intelligence than those of the 
General Certificate. of Education, for these less 
gifted children. I cannot honestly say that the 
children themselves clamor for examinations, but 


employers do, and therefore so do the parents. All 


the questions that Americans ask and answer in 
terms of the number and variety of courses a 
student has taken we ask and answer in terms of 
the examinations he has passed. 


I HAVE left to the last what is the sharpest differ- 
ence of all between our two systems. This is our 
system of specialization, in which England is, I 
think, unique in the world. A student will take 
the examination for the Ordinary Level of the 
General Certificate of Education at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen in a wide range of subjects 
drawn both from the humanities and from the 
natural sciences. But once he has passed that 
examination, he will specialize. That is to say, he 
will devote two thirds, or perhaps even more, of 
his time in school to a narrow range of subjects. 
In one boy’s case it may be physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics; in another’s it may be chemistry 
and biology, or it may be history or modern lan- 
guages and literature, or classical languages and 
philosophy. But, whatever the choice, the greater 
part of the pupil’s attention, in the classroom and 
in his private study time, is given to his specialty, 
and he will take the advanced level examination 
at eighteen in his special subjects only. When he 
gets to the university, the specialization is even 
more intense. The range of subjects does not 
usually get any narrower, but the student gives 
100 per cent of his time to it. 

I have found that to Americans, and indeed to 
educationalists from every country in the world 
except England, this seems a very strange system 
indeed. Perhaps you will have difficulty in be- 
lieving that I really mean what I say. So let me 
cite my own case, though it is now more than 
thirty years old. I was a modern languages 
specialist. For my last three years at school, from 
the ages of fifteen to eighteen, I studied mostly 
French and German language and literature, per- 
haps three or four hours a week of history, and 
one hour of Scripture on Sundays. For another 
two years at Cambridge, even the history and the 
Scripture were cut out, and I studied French and 
German exclusively. Five years of my life were 
given to those languages. My experience was 
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perhaps a little extreme; I think the admixture of 
general and contrasting subjects would nowadays, 
in a good school, be a little bigger. But the dif- 
ference would not be great. The English boy or 
girl is a specialist from the age of fifteen or sixteen. 

The advisory council of which I am chairman 
was specifically requested by the Minister of 
Education to review this system of specialization. 
We examined it most carefully and discussed it at 
great length, both with witnesses and among our- 
selves. In the end we came to the conclusion that 
we wanted to see it continued. We found ‘that it 
was being pushed too far, and we have made a 
number of suggestions for removing what we 
think are abuses. But we have reported in favor 
of this system of specialization. And that is a 
unanimous conclusion reached by a council madé 


up of educators of all kinds. Perhaps you will find’ 


that fact as extraordinary as the system itself, and 
I must try to give you some of our reasons for 
thinking that, in this matter, we in England_are in 
step and the whole of the rest of the world is out 
of step. 

‘Let me begin by telling you of one argument 
that we reject. This is the argument that every 
intelligent citizen, or every educated man, -ought 
to know something about each subject in a range 
so wide that it compels a balanced curriculum; 
that no one can afford to be ignorant of history, 
government, science, languages, and so forth. To 
this, we would give our answer in two parts. First; 
it is true that there are certain elementary skills 
and knowledges that everyone must have — read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and several more. But 
these essential elements can be, and should be, 
provided by the age of sixteen. If you go on 
with them after that age, you will be wasting 
your time, because the knowledge you instill will 
be forgotten unless it can be attached to the 
main intellectual interest of a boy’s or girl’s. life, 
which begins to emerge at about that age. 

The second part of the answer is that it is only 
when you have got these essential elementary 
skills and knowledges out of the way that you can 
confront the real task of education. The acquisi- 
tion of factual knowledge is by itself a poor test of 
any education and a lamentably poor test of the 
education of boys and girls of seventeen and 
eighteen. It has been said that the process of 
education is not to be compared to that of filling 
up an empty pot, but rather to that of lighting a 


fire. The proper test of an education is whether it 
teaches the pupil to think and whether it awakens 


his interest in applying his brain to the various 


problems and opportunities that life presents. If 
these have once been done, then factual knowledge 
can easily be assimilated. If these have not been 
done, then. no amount of nodding acquaintance 


- with widely varying fields of human knowledge 


will equip a boy or girl with an educated mind. 
We in England argue the case for specialization 
not primarily on the score of the information it 
provides but because it awakens interest, teaches 
clear thinking, and induces self-discipline in 
study. 

We believe that, if you can find which of the 


recognized intellectual disciplines most arouses a 


boy’s interest — and we confine his choice to five 
or six recognized disciplines, chosen for their in- 
tellectual content, not for their vocational value 
— if you can let him spend his time on what inter- 
ests him, but insist that he must work hard at it, 
go deep into it, follow it up in the library or the 
laboratory, get around behind the stage scenery 
that defines the formal academic subject, you will 
really be teaching him how to use the mind that 
God has given him. This sort of intensive study 
takes a great deal of time, and that is why it can 
only be applied, for any one student, to a re- 
stricted range of subjects. No doubt you will say 
that the boy must be very narrow as a result. 
That may be. Are you sure that being narrow is 
worse than being shallow? 

I find that English education has a high reputa- 
tion among Americans. I ‘am often asked, for 
example, whether it is not true that the eighteen- 
year-old boy in England is a year or two ahead of 
his American contemporary. I always answer 
that question, or assertion, by asking some others. 
What boy? If an English boy is still at school at 
eighteen, he is necessarily in the upper quartile in 
intelligence. Are you comparing him with the 
average American high school graduate, who is of 
average intelligence? And ahead in what? In the 
subjects to which he has been giving nearly all 
his time and attention for two years? It would be 
strange if he were not a long way ahead in those. 
Or over the whole range of a broad curriculum? 
He has been taught different things, by different 
methods, with a different purpose in view, in a 
different sort of school. There is no fair basis for a 
comparative judgment. 


DETROIT’S WELFARE EMPIRE 


BY RAY MOSELEY 





The wholesale migration of labor from the Southern states to the North has fre- 


quently been accompanied by a sharp rise in welfare cases in the cities where new 


residence is established. For a look at the critical situation in Detroit we have À 


turned lo Ray Mose ey, a 27-year-old native of Texas, a graduate of North 


Texas State College, and a reporter for the Detroit FREE PRESS. 


| World War II, when people on the 
lower rungs of the social scale began migrat- 
ing to the cities in wholesale lots, they were wel- 
comed nowhere more than in -Detroit. The 
automobile plants that had turned to defense 
production and needed. workers desperately pub- 
lished advertisements throughout the country 
urging people to come to Detroit. In some cases, 
buses were sent into the South to help round up 
those willing to come. Today there are 45,000 
people on the city’s welfare rolls, 75 per cent of 
whom are migrants and 80 per cent of whom are 
Negroes. The cost of supporting them is almost 
$30 million a year. The state and county govern- 
ments spend another $30 million or so throughout 
Wayne County on general relief and Aid to De- 
pendent Children, and total welfare spending in 
the state in these two areas runs to about $114 
million a year. 

With Michigan now facing the most severe 
financial crisis in its history, public officials at all 
levels of government have been looking for ways 
to reduce welfare costs so that other essential 
services will not be crippled, and some important 
economies have been effected in the past year. 
But the task is not easy, because unemployment 
in Michigan still is more than twice the normal 
rate — 95,000 unemployed in the Detroit area 
alone. 

Most of the migrants who come to cities : such 
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as Detroit from the South generally find that it is 
much easier to get public assistance in their new 
homes than it was in the places they left behind. 
If they are Negroes, they find that as potential 
voters they have far more political power than 
they could dream of possessing in the South. 
Political officeholders are anxious to cultivate them 
in every way possible. Public welfare is one way, 
and politicians as a rule do not like to see it bur- 
dened with restrictions. 

In Michigan, migrants technically must live 
in the state for one year to be eligible for public 
assistance, but the law provides that “temporary 
assistance”? may be given to those with less than a 
year’s residence. They cannot add to the length 
of their residence while they are receiving tempo- 
rary aid, and the law fails to define “temporary.” 
So hundreds of welfare clients have been getting 
temporary assistance for years, rendering the 
residence requirement useless. Last year tempo- 
rary relief in Wayne County cost the taxpayers 
$450,000. 

The policies of the State Welfare Commission 
are no less charitable to the needy than the laws 
of the state. They permit a woman with illegiti- 
mate children to qualify for ADC, as long as she 
has no more children born out of wedlock. But 
one who violates this restriction cannot be dropped 
until ADC. workers find some other plan for her 
support. In Detroit the other plan is the City 
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Welfare Department. Thus, each month about 
sixty mothers are cut off the ADC rolls in Detroit 
because they have had another illegitimate child, 
and promptly are added to the city welfare rolls. 
The taxpayers continue to pay the bill. 

In 1958 the number of Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren cases increased 40 per cent in the county 
that includes Pittsburgh, 33 per cent in the Chi- 
cago area, 22 per cent in Los Angeles, and 11 
per cent in Detroit. The increase nationally 
averaged 14.8 per cent. _ 

A recent survey shows that since 1958 the costs 
of serving welfare clients in many cases do not 
stop with the monthly welfare checks. They 
pyramid into other areas of direct local responsi- 
bility and impose heavy strains on budgets that 


‘for the most part are tottering. e 


Take, for example, the case of Tom and Lucy 
and its costs to the taxpayers of Detroit, Wayne 
County, and the State of Michigan. Tom and 
Lucy, who came to Detroit from Georgia, are 
alcoholics, and life for them is quiet and restful. 
They get drunk at night and sleep it off during 
the day. The Detroit Public Welfare Department 
sends them a check every month. 

Tom was a truck driver before he quit several 
years ago. The Welfare Department requires 
Tom to do some work in various public agencies 
occasionally to help compensate the taxpayers for 
supporting him. Lately he has not bothered to 
keep his job appointments. He says he has high 
blood pressure and cannot work. 

Lucy complains that she has had no new 
dresses in three years and no shoes in six months. 
Social workers have advised her to get a job, but 
apparently she does not think much of their 
suggestion. “Every time I go out there,” says one 
worker, “she’s snoozing.”? No one has figured 
out where Tom and Lucy get money for whisky. 
The Welfare Department has them on a restricted 
budget and does not let them handle any cash. 

Tom and Lucy have two boys, fourteen and 
eleven years old, who are not on welfare any 
more because they were committed recently to a 
training school, at state expense, as habitual 
thieves. They have a fifteen-year-old daughter 
who had an illegitimate baby last June. The 
baby is now on welfare. They have a thirteen- 
year-old daughter who expects to add an illegiti- 
mate baby to the welfare rolls in two months. 

Steps are being taken, at county expense, to 
initiate a paternity suit to require the father of the 
older girl’s baby to support the child. The thir- 
teen-year-old girl, who will not name the father 
of her unborn’ child, has been placed in a ma- 
ternity home, at county expense, to await delivery. 
After the child is born, she will be committed to a 
girls’ training school, at state expense. 
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Social workers are convinced that the illegiti- 
mate grandchildren of Tom and Lucy will follow 
the behavior pattern outlined for them and some- 
day will add illegitimate children of their own to 
the welfare rolls. This is what Wayne County 
Juvenile Judge Nathan J. Kaufman calls a ‘“‘wel- 
fare empire.” It will go on and on, probably into 
several generations, and it will not easily be 
brought under control. 


a the worst offense of the welfare 
clients, one that shows up particularly among the 
migrants, is illegitimacy. Forty-seven per cent of 
the 68,700 children on Aid to Dependent Children 
rolls in Michigan are illegitimate, and the figure 
is even higher in other states. 

Charlotte, who came to Detroit from Tennessee, 
is an extreme example of the type of people re- 
sponsible for this problem. A Negro woman of 
thirty-six, she lives in a ramshackle but tidy house 
in one of the factory districts on Detroit’s West 
Side. Living with her are her fourteen children, 
ten of whom, or possibly eleven, are offspring of 
three men she never married. There is some con- 
fusion about the number because she is not sure 
whether her fifth child belongs to her one legal 
husband or to a man she met about the time she 
and her husband separated in 1945. 

Charlotte is a welfare client, one of the most 
unusual in the history of the Detroit Welfare 
Department. At present she holds the record for 
the number of children on welfare rolls. She will 
let almost any man live with her, and he can be 


sure that, so long as he chooses to stay, she will be 


faithful to him. This is a cardinal precept of the 
strange moral code by which she lives. 

None of the four men responsible for Charlotte’s 
children contributes anything to their support, 
and she cannot work herself because she has to 
take care of the youngest members of her brood. 
For fourteen years the family has existed entirely 
on the $300 monthly welfare check, and Charlotte 
is prone to complain a little if her clothing allow- 
ance arrives late or she cannot get money for 
furniture. 

So far it has cost the taxpayers between $40,000 
and $50,000 to support Charlotte and her children, 
and before the last of them reaches maturity the 
bill will have increased by about $30,000. 

Maude, a North Carolina farm girl who came 
to Detroit in 1942, has not lagged far behind 
Charlotte. Seven men have passed through her 
life in a dizzying procession, fathered nine chil- 
dren, and then gone their separate ways. One of - 
the men married her but never got a divorce 
after he left. None of the others ever stayed around 


long enough for his children to get to know him. 


Maude, who quit school after the sixth grade . 


without learning to read or write, had her first 
child when she was only eighteen and newly 
arrived in Detroit. It was illegitimate. She 
married in 1946 and had two children in the next 
two years. Her husband, who had a third-grade 
education, was mentally defective, psychopathic, 
and an alcoholic. They fought constantly and 
separated several times. 

Once, when he left her for a long stretch, Maude 


took in another man and had two more children. - 


When her husband came back, the other man 
departed. But in 1953, the husband left again and 
never returned. He has served a term in a federal 


penitentiary since then for transporting stolen. 


goods across a state line and now has dropped 
out of sight. 

Maude has had four “husbands” since he left. 
In 1953, she started drawing Aid to Dependent 
Children allotments amounting to more than 
$200 a month, and for two years the family lived 
on that. But by 1955 the number of children 
had increased from five to seven, and ADC 
dropped the case. The Detroit Welfare Depart- 
ment took over so quickly that Maude did not miss 
even one monthly check. The welfare payments 
were less than those she had received from ADC, 


but they were adequate. They increased when. 


two more children were born. 

The nine children, their mother, and her vari- 
ous “husbands” shared a filthy four-room shack 
in Detroit’s lower West Side factory district. Only 
one bed in the house had any linens or blankets, 
and the two adults and the youngest child slept 
there. The others put on extra clothing at night 
during the winter months and huddled together 
for warmth. They went to school irregularly, 
ill-clothed and dirty. Frequently the older chil- 
dren were forced to baby-sit with the younger 
ones so that Maude could go out with her men 
friends and enjoy herself. 

The Welfare Department warned her several 
times that she would have to change her ways 
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taxpayer may fear that more solutions of this 
sort will cost him his shirt. But juvénile court 
and welfare officials believe that money will be 
saved in the long run by getting most of the chil- 
dren away from their mother. In the environment 
she created, the probability existed that the chil- 
dren would adopt her standards of behavior and 
someday add illegitimate children of their own 
to the welfare rolls. In foster homes, they have 
a chance to grow up as useful citizens who will 
not perpetuate the burden on the taxpayers 
started by their mother. 

Some form of public support is almost inescap- 
able for people like Maude and Charlotte, because 
laws requiring fathers to support their own chil- 
dren do not apply in their cases. Michigan laws 
provide that children born to a woman after she 
is separated from her husband are as much his 
children as if he were still living with her, and he 
is required to support them. The natural fathers 
get off without having to pay a penny. 

One major flaw in this is that many of the legal 
fathers cannot be located without a long investiga- 
tion at public expense, and sometimes not even 
then. Some public officials in Michigan are trying 
to have the laws changed so that the natural 


. fathers of children will have to assume the normal 


or the welfare checks would stop. She promised ' 


to reform, but nothing changed. So, a few months 
ago, the Welfare Department stopped bluffing. 
It went into juvenile court and had four of the 
children committed to foster homes and two 
committed to a training school for the mentally 


retarded. The total cost of these commitments | 


will exceed $9000 a year. Two of the remaining 
children were allowed to stay with Maude on the 
condition that she go to work to support them. 
The ninth is now old enough to support himself. 
Clearly, the costs of this case now exceed by a 
considerable margin the amount that went to 
Maude in welfare payments, and the average 
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legal responsibilities of parenthood. The justifica- 
tion for the present laws is that they give legitimacy 
to children who might otherwise carry a stigma 
with them all their lives. Some church leaders, 
in particular, feel it is more important to give 


these children a claim to legitimacy, dubious 


though it may seem, than to try to discourage 
men from fathering them. 


Waira cheating weighs heavily on the public 
consciousness, causing many people to assume 
that the panacea for the entire welfare problem 
is stricter policing. But this is not a sound assump- 
tion. An independent research agency recently 
studied the ADC program in Detroit and con- 
cluded that no more than 10 per cent of ADC 
costs, and probably much less, would be saved if 
all cheating were eliminated. If staffs were to be 
enlarged solely to catch cheaters, the agency 
said, the costs of hiring additional workers would 
exceed by a substantial margin the money saved. 

Most of the cases of cheating that are uncovered 
are turned up by police rather than welfare case- 
workers. Recently, Detroit police were called to 
a home on a complaint that a man was beating 
his daughter. When they arrived, they found the 
man drunk and babbling wildly. He told them 
that earlier in the day a $105 ADC check had 
arrived for support of his wife and an illegitimate 
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. grandchild. He paid bills, bought whisky, .and 
brought the remaining $70 back to his wife. 
immediately left to invest it at a gambling spot 
down the street, and when police arrived at 
three A.M. she was still there. 

The home contained a combination 21-inch 
television and high fidelity set. The man said 
he did not have a job, and when police asked him 
why he was not looking for one, he protested 
indignantly that he did not have carfare. 

Along Hastings Street, the heart of Detroit’s 
worst slum area, the first day of each month has 
become known as Mother’s Day in the bars and 
bottle stores. This is the day that ADC checks 
arrive in ‘the mails, and it is the start of a week of 
riotous partying. It does not take much imagina- 
tion to know how these women support themselves 
and their children after spending the ADC checks 
in this fashion. Detroit police say that half of 
the 600 to 800 prostitutes they arrest each month 
are ADC clients. 

A few months ago, a woman filed suit in Detroit 
for $25,000 damages, claiming that a man killed 
in an automobile accident was her common-law 
husband. This was a revelation not only to the 
court but also to ADC officials who had been 
carrying the woman on their rolls for four years. 
They immediately filed suit against her to re- 
cover $5514, | 

One of the worst cases of moral depravity in 
the police files on welfare cheaters is that of 
Bernice, who came from Arkansas and lives in 
a slum just beyond the shadows of Detroit’s down- 
town skyscrapers. 

Bernice weighs 300 pounds, and that alone has 
been enough to keep her from working. But she 
has had to support a big family, the six children 
she had by the husband who deserted her plus 
five more by the man who lived with her until 
he went to prison for killing his brother. 

For a time, Bernice thought she had solved 
her support problem simply. She applied for 
welfare and was accepted. Then she turned her 
home into a flourishing business enterprise cater- 
Ing strictly to men. She detailed several of her 
boys to buy liquor with the welfare money so 
that she could retail it to the customers, while 
another son entertained them by operating a 
dice game. She taught the boys to roll drunks 
and cheat at cards. As the girls became old 
enough, they helped out too. They became ‘pros- 
titutes, charging ten dollars a customer and 
splitting the fees with their mother. 

The children were dutiful and Bernice presided 
over her enterprise in comfort for several months 
before Detroit police intervened. She has had 
nothing but problems ever since, and so have the 
taxpayers. 


She - 


Four of her children were placed in foster 
homes, and so far it has cost about $8000 to keep 
them there. They probably will remain in the 
homes until they are seventeen, and the final 
cost of their care will be about $20,000. 

A fifth child, a fourteen-year-old girl, was in a 
foster home but recently was transferred to a 
maternity home to await the birth of an illegiti- 
mate child. She will not talk about how she be- 
came pregnant, so authorities are unable to try 
to get money from the father of her unborn child. 
When it is born it will be placed in a foster home, 
and the young mother will be sent to another 
foster home. 

Two of Bernice’s oldest boys were in foster 
homes at one time, but they could not adjust to 
life there and were returned home on probation. 
So far they have not been in trouble. A nineteen- 
year-old girl also lives at home. She is busy caring 
for her two illegitimate children. 

Three others of Bernice’s children pose no tax 
problem at present. One girl became pregnant 


at thirteen, but Bernice persuaded the young man 


responsible to marry her rather than face a statu- 
tory rape charge. A five-year-old child lives with 
an uncle in another state. One boy ran away from 
home and joined the Navy. He now provides 
most of the support for Bernice, her remaining 
children, and her illegitimate grandchildren. 

The case of Bernice demonstrates that the drain 
on the public pocketbook does not cease when a 
welfare cheater is apprehended. It is more likely, 
as in her case, to become even larger. In almost 
all such cases, the children must be taken from the 
parents and placed in foster homes, and this in- 
volves expenses for the police, the courts, the psy- 
chiatric clinics, and other agencies and institu- 
tions. Each year the direct cost of foster-home 
care to Wayne County taxpayers is $2 million. 

All of this, of course, is not a justification for 
letting cheating continue. In the long run, the 
costs that result from such unwholesome home 
situations as Bernice’s would far exceed the im- 
mediate costs of rehabilitative programs such as 
foster-home care. Meantime, more Charlottes, 
Toms and Lucys, and Bernices are marching on 
the cities and adding their crushing burden to 
the mountain of economic difficulties that seem 
to become less manageable every year. 

What is particularly disturbing to social work- 
ers, judges, and other public officials is not simply 
the failure of these people to support themselves 
but the complete breakdown of moral values that 
is found in a large number of the cases. The homes 


‘of many welfare clients are nothing more than 
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breeding grounds for crime, immorality, and 
severe emotional illnesses, all being subsidized 
with public money. 
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COMPULSIVE SUBURBIA 
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Housing and living habits of the rising American generation have long interested 


Joun Kears, who now considers the social consequences of the warrenlike settle- 


ments outside some of our metropolitan centers. Mr. Keats is the author of THE 


CRACK IN THE PICTURE WINDOW, an account of the construction industry, and THE 


INSOLENT CHARIOTS, @ scrutiny of American automobiles. 


Nie and Fran Baxter live, so to speak, with their 
three children in one of the five hundred three- 
bedroom houses of a real-estate nightmare we 
shall call Apple Drive. Neat, clean, wholesome, 


Slightly vacuous, the Baxters look like one of those 


idealized suburban families you see in the full- 
color advertisements of the women’s magazines. 
They bought their house because a) they were 
told that a family should own one, and b) they 
imagined it would be cheaper to buy a house in 
the suburbs than to rent in the city. This was 
thoughtless of them, and they are now beginning 
to discover the hidden prices: the years wasted in 
commuting, the rising assessments. ‘Together with 
all others trapped in this development miles from 
nowhere, the Baxters are the prey of pressures 
less readily apparent to them, but which conspire 


to make suburban life somewhat disappointing. 


For one thing, Apple Drive, like most develop- 
ments, is a jail of the soul, a wasteland of look- 
alike boxes stuffed with look-alike neighbors. 
Here are no facilities for human life, other than 
bedrooms and bathrooms. Here is a place that 
lacks the advantages of both city and country 
but.retains the disadvantages of each. Each sub- 
urban family is somehow a broken home, consist- 
ing of a father who appears as an overnight guest, 
a put-upon housewife with too much to do, and 
children necessarily brought up in a kind of com- 
munism. For Apple Drive children, life is play 


school at age three, preschool at age four, kinder- 
garten at age five. Thus do suburban mothers 
force their primary responsibilities upon someone 
else as soon as they can, in order to cope with the 
lesser but insistent needs to drive to the super- 
market, clean the house, gabble on the telephone, 
and attend the Kaffeeklatsch. So, suburban children 
learn the dreary steaminess of group life as soon as 
they can walk, and after school they are plunked 
down before the television set to watch the slaugh- 
ter in the late afternoon while mom thaws supper. 
In the evening the baby sitters arrive. 

In addition, the families who live in our nation’s 
Apple Drives are divided by the rifts in interest 
between mothers and fathers; they encounter the 
schizoid experience of the boring workday and 
the glittery weekend, the problems of shopping in 
person by automobile at the low-quality stores 
of the anonymous shopping centers, the eternal 
chauffeuring of the children, the pressure of hav- 
ing to be friends with the folks next door simply 
because they live next door. Then they try to rec- 


oncile the fact that this is a man’s world with the 


obvious fact that suburbia is a world of women 
without men, a matriarchy by default. Uneasily, 
some suburbanites suspect — along with many 
psychiatrists — that a matriarchy is no fit place to 
raise a child. . 

Moreover, suburban developments are stratified 
societies — stratified by difference in price. All 
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families in the $14,000 ranch houses are very 
much like each other but are different from the 
families in the $7500 Cape Cods and different 
again from the people in the $17,000 split levels. 
Specific effects of this stratification will be seen 
in a moment, but meanwhile it should be re- 
marked that nearly everyone in suburbia is in 
transit between one and another of America’s 
social classes. The residents believe they are either 
on their way up or that they have taken a step 
down. For instance, there is a current argument 
over the local school that serves one sprawling 
Pennsylvania development area. No racial ques- 
‘tion is,involved. The problem is that some of the 
people in the $17,000 houses do not want their 
children to attend the same school that children 
from the $14,000-houses attend. 


lee is certainly a milieu that shrieks for miti- 
‘gation. It is absolutely different from any other 
society that America has ever produced, and it is 
new since the last world war. Its pressures are 
great, but rather than attempting to deal with 
these uncomfortable realities in any constructive 
way, most suburbanites, like the Baxters, try to 
drift away from them. The most prevalent form 


of escape can be called compulsive buying, and - 


Nick is a practitioner and victim of it. 

Easygoing and affable, Nick wears a grin and is 
generally regarded as a good guy. Of course, he 
pads his expense account, an act which makes him 
a liar and a thief, but Nick sees nothing wrong 
with doing’ what everybody else does. At the end 
of his working day, Nick drives home in his new, 
unpaid-for car. He mows the lawn’ with his en- 
cumbered power mower, then relaxes in his mort- 
gaged house to watch a program on his not- 
entirely-paid-for television set. Last summer he 
hitched his still-unpaid-for outboard cruiser behind 
the old car that he has not yet finished buying and, 
using his gasoline credit card at filling stations 
end his hotel credit card at restaurants and motels, 
anjoyed three weeks. of family fun in America’s 
Northwest. He allows Fran charge accounts at 
the. shopping center’s clothing and furniture shops 
and is thinking about a fly-now pay-later vacation 
in the Caribbean next Christmas. His $8200 a 
year just meets all the monthly payments. 

What is wrong with this? And how does this 
make Nick immoral? Frankly, Nick doesn’t see a 
thing in the world wrong with it; as he says, 
“Pm feeling no pain.” 

The answer is that Nick is immoral because he 
has no sense of obligation: Morality pertains to 
action with reference to right and wrong, with 
reference to duty. ‘Credit, after all, is a promise. 
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The too-easy acceptance -of too-easy credit is 
clearly immoral, for there is nothing behind such 
promises except naked, hopeful greed on the part 
of both debtor and creditor. Morality, by defini- 
tion, implies hard thought and conscious choice, 
but Nick neither thinks nor chooses. 

Nick and Fran Baxter never ask each other, “Do 
we really need this or do we just want it?” Nor do 
the sellers, who batten on customers like the Bax- 
ters, nor do the credit agencies, who batten even 
more, ask themselves, “Should I sell to this guy 
or do I just want to make a sale?” Instead, the 
Baxters simply wonder, ‘‘What will the payments 
be?” and the merchants tell them. 

Neither Nick nor Fran ever wonders what would 
happen if, for any reason, that $8200 stopped com- 
ing in. Their basic immorality is that they not 
only have mortgaged their own future but, worse, 
are also trifling with their children’s future.’ They 
have mortgaged that, too, when it is their. clear 
responsibility to do exactly otherwise. If it is 
immoral to shirk responsibility, surely it is even 
less moral to accept implied responsibility without 
being able to distinguish between a sound value 
and a passing fad. 

It is precisely here that suburbia’s basic im- 
morality begins. It is not lurid but rather a kind 
of garden, or crab grass, immorality, and the oe- 
casional drunks and adulterers of suburbia may 
be regarded as the logical end products of a con- 
sistent failure to act thoughtfully and choose wisely 
in homely things. 

Living on credit and buying compulsively are 
by no means limited to suburbia; indeed, this sort 
of drift is a national failure. In suburbia, however, 
the drift is seen at its flaccid worst, because no- 
where else in America do people drift together in 
such huge, homogeneous clots, so moored to 
nothing, This homogeneous grouping, together 
with the physical deficiency of cluttered isolation, 
is what makes suburbia such a special place, so 
inviting to the anthropologist. Both the homo- 
geneity and the isolation occur because housing 
developments do not grow out of life’s conditions 
and needs, as a city or a country village grows. 
Developments are simply collections of cubicles 
that rise out of a bulldozed plain at a real-estate 
promoter’s desire; they are connected with no 
reality but a bank and have no roots but mort- 
gages that are valuable solely to the builder. Be- 
cause America still tends to stratify itself by in- 
come, the difference in the prices of development 
homes works to create populations that share the 
same basic tastes and ideas; within each develop- 
ment people hold the same kinds of jobs, enjoy the 
same incomes, meet the same problems, have the 
same number of children, and, possibly, have a 
common blood type. 


Proof of suburban homogeneity is pathetically 
obvious. In one housing development, for exam- 
ple, nearly every house has a peculiar lamp, with 
an enormous shade, in the exact center of each 
picture window. In another, a couple of miles 
away, nearly everyone has built little shelves 
across his picture window and has filled these 
shelves with small glass animals. In enterprising 
Apple Drive, nearly everyone has thrown out the 
old sling chairs and has gone in for French Provin- 
cial. In these barrack communes, where nearly 
everyone is alike to begin with and where all are 
subjected to the same advertisements and limited 
to the same shopping centers, compulsive thing- 
purchase becomes an attempt to escape in lock 
step. Fran didn’t buy new chairs because the old 
chairs wore out; she bought them because they 
were the new thing. Her chandelier -does not 
light her life but represents her joining in the new 
fad for chandeliers. 

When any activity reaches fad proportions, 
sociologists remark that it is evidence of public 
boredom and an attempt to escape from boredom. 
But the sociologists add that, because a fad is by its 
own nature boring, it is quickly exhausted; the 
boredom returns increased, and the stage is set for 
` the new fad. Thus it is that the French Provincial 
and the chandeliers will be gone tomorrow from 
Fran’s life. 


Dac segregated populations, suburbanites may 
have a natural tendency to conformity, but, more 
than any other group of people, they tend to look 
anxiously around to see what their neighbors are 
doing and buying. In a sense, this is a rather 
pathetic clutching at a mutual straw; at any rate, 
suburbanites seem to think they must have what- 
ever anyone else has, not because they need it but 
because other people have it, and they seem to 
want very much to be part of the group. It is not 
altogether clear just why suburbanites want to be 
groupy. Perhaps, being largely the generation 
now in its late thirties and early forties, they in- 
herit a legacy of groupiness from the Depression 
days, or from the New. Deal, or from the experi- 
ence of the war, or, more prosaically, it may be 
because they share a feeling of inadequacy. What- 
ever the reason, there is no doubt that suburbia’s 
watchword is “Get with it.” Heresy is the worst 
suburban sin, ostracism the worst fate, adjustment 
to the group is held to be the highest good; and 
suburbia’s factorylike new schools are generally 
temples to this creed. 

Getting along with the group is a good thing 
only if it can be generally established that what 
everyone is doing is good. Suburbia is immoral in 
that it applies no such test. Nick Baxter, as noted, 
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pads his expense account because this is a general 
practice. Since everybody else does it, he says, he 
would be silly not to. His wife, Fran, unthinkingly 
goes along with the party game that nearly every- 
one plays in Apple Drive. A simple game, it goes 
like this: The men gather in the kitchen for an- 
other drink while the wives cover themselves with 
sheets and lie on the floor. Then the men try to 
find their proper mates by a careful, prolonged 
feeling of the forms under the sheets. They call 
this “Braille.” The big switch is for the women to 
grovel around on the floor, blindfolded, trying to 
identify their husbands by feeling bared male legs. 

“Its just fun,” Fran explained, “I guess.” 

The fact that Fran was moved to guess whether 
such a pastime was fun or not is the best news 
from suburbia since the bulldozers batted down all 


the trees. One by one, an increasing number of 


suburbanites are beginning to wonder whether 
their communal life is good. Fran’s neighbor 
Sarah Howard, for instance, questions the second 
most prevalent form of suburban escape, the week- 
end cocktail party. Her objection is important, 
for it goes past a simple loathing for the games 
played on these occasions and strikes at the basic 
reason for the parties. “The trouble with us,” she 
said, “is that we drink too much.” 

Sarah made her discovery after nursing a single 
Martini through a Saturday night. It was purely 
an experiment. Cold sober, she saw the emptiness 
of her life for the first time, or, rather, she discov- 
ered that nobody had anything to say to anybody 
else. 

“Everybody was standing around yakking and 
laughing,” she said. “It was all gabble, gabble, 
gabble. People would say the same things over 
and over again, never finishing sentences. Nobody 
really listened to anybody. Everybody stood 
around dumb and happy with a big, fat smile, 
talking louder and louder about nothing at all. A 
big, fat nothing is what it was. 

“I tell you,” Sarah said, “next time I’m going 
to drink. At least you think you’re having a good 
time when you’re half crocked.” 

She said this quite simply, as though it made 
perfectly good sense. She saw nothing fantastic in 
the idea that a group of young American parents, 
like herself and her husband and the Baxters, 
could find only the illusion of happiness when they 
gathered together, and then only when half 
stoned. At the same time she realized a) that 
everyone drank too much, and b) that no one had 
anything to say. Asked why she intended to go to 
another such affair, Sarah explained, “We have 
to live with these people.” Only to an outsider 
would this suburban proposition seem open to 
question. 

What: hope for suburbia there is lies in such 
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twinges of healthful doubt as are now beginning 
to assail Fran and Sarah. Nothing can be done to 
cut the commuting time that produces the daily 
divorce. A little, but not much, can be done to 
relieve the physical monotony; something can be 
done now and again to make the development 
more than a collection of bedrooms. For instance, 
one group of suburbanites bought one house when 
it came on the market and converted it into a 
library. In the main, however, a development is 
an environment that cannot be altered for the 
better by any means short of dynamite and bull- 
dozing; if anything is to be salvaged out of sub- 
urbia, it must be the people who live there. 

Since salvation is always acutely personal, 
dependent upon self-examination and self-imposed 
tasks, you will find no detailed formulas here 
under the heading “How To Be Yourself.” On the 
other hand, we can make a general observation: 
It is fairly obvious that suburbanites will have to 
dispense with their drive toward groupiness if they 
are to be saved, that each must conclude for him- 
self that group activity is generally so much 
back-scratching, that any group is most often 
merely the infinite reflection you see in the distort- 
ing mirrors of the glass house at the amusement 
park. 

The chances are nil that suburbia will come to 
any such conclusions in the immediate future, 
however, because most suburbanites are apt to 
join Nick Baxter in saying, “What are you crab- 
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bing about? We never had it so good.” Then off 
they’ll go, drifting from one vague disappointment 
to the next, deep in the narcotic trance of adver- 
tised promise, never thinking of themselves but 
always of their diversions, entirely unaware that 
they are neither giving nor receiving anything of 
value. Feeling no part of the city where they work 
and uninterested in the monotonous bedroom area 
where they sleep, moored to nothing, they make 
no decisions. They say neither yes nor no when 
their Martinis are replenished, and it is a short 
step from this kind of acceptance to acceptance of 
crime in the cities, thievery in government, knav- 
ery in labor unions, unconscionable business prac- 
tices, mindlessness in the public schools, and the 
disappearance of anything that could remotely be 
called the national will. Such are the penalties of 
drift; such are the results of moral failure around 
the house. 

At the moment, suburbia has a long way to go if 
it wishes to head in the direction of reality, for as 
one suburbanite said, “‘If the networks were smart, 
theyd take the payola from the record companies 
instead of letting the disc jockeys get it.” 

When you hear remarks like this, you some- 
times think that maybe fire should be fought with 
fire. For instance, could suburbia’s immoral 


: groupiness be turned to advantage? It is interest- 


ing to speculate that suburbia’s salvation may 
depend on Sarah Howard’s ability to make a fad 
out of not getting drunk at cocktail parties. 


Something occurred after the operation 
To scare the surgeons (though no fault of theirs), 


Whose reassurance did not fool me long. 


Beyond the shy, concerned faces of nurses 


A 


single white hot eye, focusing on me, 


Forced sweat in rivers down from scalp to belly. 


I whistled, gasped, or sang, with whitening knuckles 
Clutched at my bed grip almost till it cracked: 

Too proud, still, to let loose Bedlamite screeches 
And bring the charge nurse scuttling down the aisle 
With morphia needle leveled. . . . 


Lady Morphia — 


Her scorpion kiss and dark gyrating dreams — 
She in mistrust of whom I dared outdare, 


Two minutes longer than seemed possible, 
Pain, that unpurposed, matchless elemental 
Stronger than fear or grief, stranger than love. 
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Marx was forty years old and she was nursing 
an invalid lady when she heard of a summer posi- 
tion with a family going away to the North Caro- 
lina mountains. There would be two small boys 
for her to take care of, and because the old lady 
Mary was nursing was cranky and because Mary 
had no children of her own she told her brother 
Albert, who had informed her of the job, that she 
would take it. And right away she began to won- 
der what the mountains would be like, for she had 
never seen them. 

She asked Albert. He was a driver for Mrs. 
Parmer St. John, the lady whose children Mary 
would nurse. All Albert could explain was that 
the mountains were different. It would make the 
tenth summer he had gone there with the St. 
Johns, and that was all he would say. “The 
mountains, they is a very different place; so high, 
you know.” Albert was not very imaginative. He 
told her other things, about how the colored 
servants lived in at each place and were thus 
separated like the whites by the distance between 
the summer homes. A person needed a car to get 


anyplace up there. There was no bus line. But a 
night off was rare. ‘“‘Always parties, dinners, 
drinks to mix, and you have to work late and 
serve and then help clean up afterwards. Only 
now and then you gets a night off and can have 
maybe some beers and play a little cards with the 
other colored peoples. But if you nurse children, 
you won’t even get that night off, Albert said, 
meaning the very rare night when the other Negro 
servants were free to socialize a little. Mary 
wanted to know why. “Because the St. Johns, 
they requires the children’s nurse to sleep in the 
room with the kids, that’s why,” Albert explained. 
But Mary took the job anyway. She wanted to get 
away from the cranky old invalid lady. She 
wanted some children to love, even if it were only 
for the summer, even if it meant she would have 
no time off. And more than that, she wanted to 
see the mountains and to know how they were. 
Early in June they left Nashville. Mr. St. John 
drove the convertible, packed with golf clubs and 
cases of whisky, his thermos of ice cubes and his 
basket of Swiss chéese on rye bread sandwiches, 
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and a suitcase or two. Mrs. St. John drove the 
sedan with her maid on the front seat beside her. 
And Albert brought up the rear with the station 
wagon, which carried Mary and the two boys, 
Went and little Phil, and the St. Johns’ poodle 
dogs, Fritz and Mr. Marmaduke. The dogs were 


black and had their hair clipped so they looked — 


like lions with curly manes. They sat up on the 
front seat of the station wagon beside Albert and 
rode like people. There were also sandwiches and 
suitcases and an ice chest with bottles of grape 
soda getting cold for the children. 

I guess I don’t have no more neurotic crazy 
people to worry about, Mary thought, as they 
left Nashville behind, speeding toward the east. 
When little Phil, who was a chubby child of three, 
got sleepy, she took him happily in her arms and 
held him against herself. Presently his eyes closed 
and his head sagged trustingly against her arm. 
And on their cardvan sped, toward the moun- 


tains. Went, who was five, counted the cows and ' 


horses he saw. Twice they stopped for Fritz and 
Mr. Marmaduke to get out and be excused. One 
place was on a winding part of the highway lead- 
ing into Cookeville. Nearby was a waterfall 
drifting down into a gorge. Mary thought she had 
never seen anything so beautiful before. They 
stopped in Johnson City for everyone to be ex- 
cused at a brand-spanking-new filling station, and 
- there they all had a sandwich out of the basket 
and a cold soda pop out of the ice chest. Fritz and 
Mr. Marmaduke had a chicken sandwich each. 
Chicken was their favorite, Albert said. 

It was late when they pulled out of Johnson 
City, and the sun was riding low in the sky behind 
them. And far ahead Mary had her first glimpse 
of the mountains. .They were gigantic, and they 
were wreathed in mist like the spumy stuff she 
had seen spinning out of the waterfall back there 
beside the road outside of Cookeville. She held 
her breath and looked, feasting her eyes on what 
she saw. 

Albert said these mountains were nothing com- 
pared to the Rockies, out West. He had been in 
the Army and had been all the way out to Cali- 
fornia and back. Mary didn’t believe him. She 
didn’t believe anything could be as fine as those 
mountains she saw lying there ahead of them, like 
a distant bank of clouds. And suddenly, while she 
looked, the air got colder, so that they had to close 
the windows of the station wagon. Mr. St. John 
turned on his parking lights and the red tail lights 
moved on, speeding ahead of them into the dusk. 
They were climbing now, and soon it was dark. 
They were spiraling up into the mountains, and 
Mary could see Fritz and Mr. Marmaduke, sitting 
erect like soldiers in the front seat, when they met 
an oncoming car with its bright lights flashing 
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around a curve. Went and little Phil were asleep. 
She held little Phil close and cherished her 
thoughts and feelings. She had never felt so grand, 
nor had she ever felt so loved as she did now, 
riding into the mountains. Albert lit a cigarette. 
Mr. Marmaduke sneezed. Albert said they were 
into North Carolina now. Good-by, Tennessee, 
Mary thought. Her ears popped when they went 
down the long slow curves and popped again 
when they began to climb. Albert said his ears 
always popped that way. It was nothing to worry 
about. She was proud of Albert, her brother, for 
being so smart. He had made a good record 
driving with the St. Johns, and they thought very 
highly of him. 

At the bottom of a great mountain they hit a 
winding narrow road, and at first the lights in the 
houses‘on top of it seemed so high that she thought 
they must be stars. In the headlights’: glare she 
could see that the road passed alongside a steep 
gorge, and giant treetops thrust themselves up 
beside the road just like hedges. They kept wind- 
ing and climbing until they were clean to the top 
of that mountain and on a long ridge. Where the 
treetops parted she could see other cars far down 
on the road that their own station wagon had 
come over, and those cars far below just starting 
the climb looked no bigger than bugs. They 
seemed to be crawling like lightning bugs down 
there in the night. And she thought, So this is how 
the mountains are. And a few minutes later they 
were at Point Rock, with the children sleepy and 
hungry and crying. Little Phil had a small husky 
way of crying, and Went whined. The air was so 
cold they all needed coats. Beelah, the gardener, 
had turned on the lights and laid the fires, Albert 
said. Beelah was white and was a native. They 


` called the white folks who lived in the mountains 
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all year around “‘natives,”? Albert explained. 

Soon the cars were all unloaded, and she gave 
the boys each a bowl of cereal in the kitchen. But 
they were too tired to eat much, and finally she 
took them back to the room she was to share with 
them. It had two little beds for the boys and a 
big bed for her. She piled on the covers, so they 
would all be warm, and soon she fell asleep, 
breathing the cold, delicious air of the mountains 
deep into her lungs. 


Waen she woke the next morning, Mary had 
already made her first mistake. Went and little 
Phil had waked up early and gone outside and had 
a frolic in the dewy grass with Fritz and Mr. 
Marmaduke. Mrs. St. John’s maid had told Mrs. 
St. John about it, and Mrs. St. John came to 
Mary, who had rounded up the boys by then and 
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had bathed them and was trying to scrub the 
grass stains out of their pajamas. 

Mrs. St. John was very nice. “We mustn’t ever 
leave the children alone, Mary,” she said. “From 
now on, lets make sure they don’t get out before 
you are awake.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I will, Mrs. St. John,” said Mary. 
“Pm sorry, ma'am.” And she felt bad the entire 
rest of that day for having made such a foolish 
mistake. She stayed with the children constantly, 
trying to keep them happy, determined that she 
would make up for her error. But when they went 
to bed that second night, she discovered there 
wasn’t a lock on the door to their room. She won- 
dered how shé would keep the boys from slipping 
out on her in the morning. But when the boys 
were asleep, she figured out what she must do. 
She pushed the head of her own heavy bed against 
the door to keep it closed. And the next day when 
she saw Albert for a moment, he told her that the 
other maids before her had solved the problem 
that same way, shoving the big bed against the 


door. That way the children couldn’t slip out in | 


the night and try to go get into bed with their 
mother. That way they couldn’t get away from 
the maid in the morning. “You have to watch the 
little boys close. This is a real dangerous place, 
built mainly for grown-up adults, not children,” 
Albert warned her. Mary promised to be careful. 

By July the days had taken on a rhythm. In the 
morning after breakfast she and the boys went for 
a long walk. At ten thirty, when they caine back 
from walking, Mary had her only break for a rest. 
She could lie down an hour then while Mrs. St. 
John took the children to the lake. When they 
came back she gave them their lunch, bathed 
them, and stayed in the room while they took 
their naps. The job was exactly as Albert had said 
it would be. It was a hard job. But she loved the 
children and they loved her. She read them little 
storybooks about trains and merry-go-rounds and 
roller coasters and fire engines. There was no one 
to help her and she had to watch the children 
constantly. And now that she knew what the 
house was like, she shivered when she thought 
about that first morning when the children had 
escaped her. There were long steps leading to the 
ground from the back hallway. One slip going 
down those high steep steps and Went or little Phil 
might have fallen dead with a broken neck. When 
she thought about it she put her arms around the 
children and hugged them close to her. 


Ox morning near the end of July, Mary 
pushed the bed aside and took the children down 
to breakfast. Then they set out on their walk. 
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Fritz and Mr. Marmaduke went along, frisking 
about in the wet morning grass. They passed 
Beelah, who had started the lawn mower and was 
beginning to mow the pretty light-green grass. 
He always mowed about the edges of the grounds 
in the morning, down near the hedge, so no one in 
the house would be disturbed and awakened. The 
mower had thrown grass all over his shoes and bits 
of it were sticking to his trousers. 

The engine whirred and clacked as the mower 
moved along with Beelah behind it. He was a tall 
lean mountain man with hair that grew up 
straight from his head, and he wore it in an Army 
G.I. haircut, only it seemed somehow thicker and 
different, less raw than a soldier’s haircut. He’ 
stopped the mower when Mary came down the 
drive with the boys. Fritz and Mr. Marmaduke,. 
who were very gay and wide-awake, rushed im- 
patiently ahead of them. He walked over to the 
drive, and when they reached him he squatted 
down to talk to the boys. “Hello, little chaps,” he 
said. It was always this way. The boys always 
spoke to him shyly. He never looked at Mary and 
she never looked at him. They both looked at the 
boys or at Fritz and Mr. Marmaduke. The dogs 
now sat down restlessly. Stopping bored them, for 
they were anxious to be bounding on with the 
morning walk. The walk was the first adventure 
of the day for the poodles. 

“Have you been good little chaps?” Beelah said 
in his soft voice. 

Mary remembered that Albert had said the na- 
tives were all queer people. Beelah was a native, 
and so she did not look at him. Instead she looked 
at Went’s serious face. Went was telling Beelah 
that they had been good boys. 

“Then TIl take you fishing,” Beelah said. “This 
afternoon I’ll take you to the brook. [I’m going to | 
dig us some worms.” 

Little Phil clapped his hands and danced. The 
dogs began frisking over the grass again and 
rushed through the hedge into the road. Without 
another word, Beelah stood up and turned back 
toward the lawn mower. Mary and the boys 
continued on their walk, going outside the 
grounds along the road, where the mountains 
could be seen all about them, misty with the 
morning. And way ahead, Fritz and Mr. Marma- 
duke bounded along like small black reindeer. 
Mary felt little Phil’s hand reach up into her own, 
and just then the lawn mower started again. The 
smoke of all the morning fires had scented the cool’ 
air, and she walked slowly with the boys, past one 
summer house after another, looking above them 
at the tall peaks and at the treetops, which soon 
began to wave in the freshening wind. 

The boys were anxious about the fishing. They 
talked about fish and wanted to know how fish 
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breathed under.the water. Fish were just made 
that way, Mary explained. The boys were getting 
warmed up for the day by the time they came 
back from the walk. But Fritz and Mr. Marma- 
duke were tired and they were panting and rolling 
their long pink tongues about. Mrs. St. John was 
waiting for the children, and Mary dressed them 
quickly in their swimming trunks, and then they 
were gone and she was alone. 

‘She had a wild West comic book Albert had 
given her, and she sat in her room and read it. 
The story was about one cowboy tracking another 
one down. There were many adventures before 
the comic book ended, and. then the inside back 
cover had an offer for building muscles on men 
that were puny weaklings. Mary read the offer 
and looked at the pictures of puny weaklings 
before ‘and strong he-men afterwards. They al- 
ways stood on the sandy beach at the ocean, and 
looking at the advertisement set her wondering 
how the ocean must be. For Albert had brought 
his mother a bottle of California ocean water 
when he had come from the West Coast. The 
bottle had some sand in it too, and when you 
shook it up and held it to the light, little flecks of 
gold could be seen -glinting in the swirling sand. 
~ “But it too costly to remove the gold from the ocean, 
Mama,” Albert always explained to their mother. 
She treasured the bottle and kept it on the mantel 
in her little house on Division Street in Nashville 
so that Mary or any of the other children could 
shake it up and look at the ocean water and the 
grains of sand and the gold flecks. Poor Mama, 
‘getting so old, Mary thought. It distressed her to 
think her mama someday had to die. And then 
she nodded and almost fell asleep where she was, 
for the mountains all about were quiet. 


Suc couldn’t-have slept more than a few minutes 
before Mrs. St. John was back with the boys. It 
was time for lunch, and Mary fed them and gave 
them their baths. Little Phil was still chubby, for 
his baby fat had not yet begun to wear off, and he 


howled and splashed in the tub and tried to get | 


Mary wet. But he was so cute-looking she could 
not be mad at him. After their baths she put them 
to bed and little Phil went right off to sleep. But 
Went wanted to hear a story, so Mary made up 
one about the people and how it was in slavery 
times. She told how this slave escaped and how 


the whites lit out after him with dogs, but anyway ` 


he hid in the hollow of a tree and waded the river 
branch and was finally taken in at a kindly humble 
farmhouse to be fed and to rest until he could get 
ready to go on again. She told how sleepy the poor 
old slave got after all his running and how he fell 





asleep out in the hayloft of the barn after they 
had fed him his lunch. “How come he was a ' 
slave?” said Went, yawning. 

“Because he was just naturally black and they 
had the papers on him; because. . . .” She tried 
to think why. “Well,” she said finally, “because 
that’s the way things were way back there.” 

“Are you a slave, Mary?” 

“Naw, they don’t have that no more,” she said. 
And she went on telling how tired and sleepy the 
slave was, and pretty soon Went was sawing logs 
too, and she pulled the covers over him and 
slipped in to take her bath. But she hadn’t any 
more than got in the tub before she heard 
fingernails on the door. It was Mrs. St. John’s 
way, rattling her long pretty fingernails on the 
door wood so the sound came through to Mary 
but didn’t wake the children. Mary dried herself 
quickly and shoved the bed aside, opening the 
door a crack to explain that she had been in the 
tub. 

“Excuse me!” Mrs. St. John whispered. “The 
Brassfields are here from Birmingham, They 
want to see the boys. Are they asleep?” 

“Irs all right,” Mary said. “I can get them 
up.” 

Mrs. St. John smiled. She had already had her 
bath and her first drink after lunch. She was cool 
and soft and sun-tanned. “You dress the children 
and bring them up. We’ll keep them with us until 
you finish your bath.” | 

“Thank you, Mrs. St. John,” Mary said, and 
Mrs. St. John went away, back to the high porch . 
where they played bridge in the afternoons. It 
looked out over a steep cliff and had a very fine 
view of the mountains — the best view in Point 
Rock was Albert’s way of putting it. 

Mary quickly dressed herself. The boys woke 
up wondering why their naps had been inter- 
rupted. Little Phil yawned and then began-to 
cry. He didn’t want to see any people, he said. 

“But they want to see us, Phil, Went said. 
“They like us, you'll see,” | 

But Phil kept crying until he was situa dressed. 
Then they heard Fritz and Mr. Marmaduke bark- 
ing and the lawn mower purring away, close to the 
house now. It reminded them of Beelah and the 
fishing trip, and little Phil hushed. 

Mary took them out to the high porch, where 
the bridge tables were set up. 

“What have we here?” said Mr. St. John. “Say 
‘How do you do’ to Mr. and Mrs. Brassfield, 
Went.” 

Mary stayed where she was until Mrs. St. John 


_ winked at her. Then she turned and went back to 
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her room. As she left, she heard Went saying that 
Beelah was going to take them fishing, and Mr. 
Brassfield said, “Who is Beelah?? He was a 


square-looking man in a tan sport coat and his 
face was very red and jolly. As she closed the door 
to her room she could hear them talking on the 
high porch and then she heard the lawn mower. 
She stepped back in the tub and tried to rest her 
mind, thinking how the mountains really were, 
and in this little extra time to herself lazily retelling 
inside all the new and fine things she had seen. 


After her bath she polished her white shoes and 
slipped into a fresh white uniform. As she entered 
the hall she once more heard the voices on the 
porch, but now the tone was different. They were 
playing bridge. Mr. Brassfield laughed and 
shouted, “PH be damned!” 

At first Mary could not see Went and little Phil. 
She saw only the couples playing bridge. Then 
beyond them, at the rail, she caught a glimpse of 
the boys, both of them reaching up their hands 
high above them to the single smooth sapling rail 
and poking their bellies out over the gorge. They 
pulled themselves in, giggled in their secret little 
way, and once more bowed themselves out. Little 
Phil could barely reach the rail. He tottered 
once uncertainly. 

“Three hearts,” said Mrs. St. John firmly. 

“By me,” said Mr. Brassfield. 

“Pass,” said Mr. St. John. 

Mary leaned against the rough shingled wall. 
There was no way to get past the table. Mr. Brass- 


field was sitting back in his chair. She would have | 


to ask someone to move. She opened her mouth 
to say “Little Phil??? But the words didn’t come. 
He was at the edge, he and Went, they were going 
to fall. The vision swept before her eyes of little 
bodies falling, falling down through the treetops 
and smashing on the rocks. Little Phil and Went 
swung out again, grinning now and looking at 
each other. 


“And I said to him,” said Mr. Brassfield, “ʻi if. 


you can’t keep these greens watered we can 
damned well find someone who will. . . .” 

And Mary felt herself spinning and dizzy. She 
wanted to say, “Mr. Brassfteld, sir, could you 
excuse me?” but instead she started moving 
and when Mr. Brassfield looked up from his cards 
she was already upon him. He shrank away, but 
not before she had bumped into him and had hit 
the card table. Then she was crawling across the 
floor bruising her knees, and behind her Mrs. St. 
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John, who had said, “Well, now!” at first, had 
begun to shriek. 

Startled, the boys turned. Little Phil slipped 
but Mary was there. With a final lunge she 
caught them both in her arms. Some of the adults 
helped her up, and she saw that Mr. Brassfield’s 
chair was tipped over and the table was pushed 
aside. Playing cards were on the floor, and now 
they were trying to take the boys away from her. 
Little Phil held her neck tightly, crying huskily 
and loudly against her ear. Once again she moved, 
going forward now, her strength surging with a 
nervous determined explosiveness, its terror knot- 
ting in her breast and clouding her eyes. Still 
holding the children, she broke away and went 
back down the hall, running now. She opened the 
door to their room and shoved the bed against it. 

At first they knocked and asked her to open the 
door. But then someone calmly said that it would 
be best to leave her alone, that she would soon 
come out of her own accord. Besides, the children 
trusted her, and she could do more with them. 
And finally they went away. 

She didn’t know how long she had been sitting 
there, holding little Phil and patting Went where 
he lay on his bed. But soon Went hushed and fell 
asleep, and in her lap little Phil sobbed only occa- 
sionally in his sleep and the tears dried on his long 
delicate eyelashes. When she was sure he was 
asleep, she put him down on his bed and watched 
him snuggle into his pillow. And then because 
she couldn’t help it, she lay ‘on her own bed and 
gritted her teeth, forcing back the inner swells of 
cold anger. And finally she turned into her pillow 
and cried until she was weary. She hadn’t cried 
that way since she was a little girl. She couldn’t 
remember the last time, it had been so long ago. 

She was lying face up, looking at the ceiling, 
when Beelah came. He had come quietly up the 
hall like a cat; it was his way of walking. And the 
first thing she knew he was knocking at the door, 
softly saying, “It’s me, Beelah. Are the little 
chaps ready?” 

She went quickly. to the bathroom then and 
rinsed her face. “Just a minute, Mr. Beelah,” 
she called brightly. Drying her face, she rushed 
back to where the boys were, still holding her 
towel. “Went? Little Phil?” she cried, shaking 
them awake. “Mr. Beelah’s here. Mr. Beelah’s 
here to take you fishing!” 
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M. First recollection of B.B. dates from 
nearly fifty years ago, when he was in his early 
forties and I a child of eight. As I drove with my 


mother up to the little Tuscan wood of aromatic 


cypress and pine which was that day’s meeting 
place, he was waiting, with thinly veiled impa- 
tience, beneath a tree; a slight, trim figure in a 
pale-gray suit, with a pointed beard and a red 
carnation in his buttonhole. 

“Come quick,” he said. “I want you to see the 
view before the light fades.” , 

As we climbed over the slippery pine needles — 
our guide as sure-footed as any of the little black 
goats we encountered — I thought that I had 
never seen any grown-up man skip up a hill so 
lightly, but when, having reached the ledge, we 
looked down over the valley of the Sieve, I also 


thought that I seldom had seen anyone stand so 


still. . Later on I realized that he had been just 
gazing upon the scene below with a delight as 
fresh and keen as if he were still the young art 
student who had come to Italy more than twenty 
years: before, but with an eye enriched and sharp- 
ened by every undertone of knowledge and com- 
parison which the intervening years had :brought. 

“Look,” he said, pointing to a happily placed 


“I see its head.’ ‘Again.’ 


Of all the facets of that complex personality, 
this is the one that I remember best — the-way. in 
which he would look at what lay before him. One 
day in my childhood, when he had taken me to see 
some frescoes, he told me the Indian tale of how 
the God of Bow and Arrow taught his little boy 
how to hit a mark. “He took him into a wood and 
asked him what he saw. The boy said, ‘I see a 
tree.’ ‘Look again.’ ‘I see a bird.’ ‘Look again.’ 
‘I see its eye.” ‘Then 
shoot??? It was the same, B.B. said, in looking. 
“One moment is enough, if the concentration is 
absolute.” 

This concentration was not confined to works of 
art; it was extended to any and every form of 
beauty. In some moods he would say, “The study 
of art is only a preparation for the enjoyment of 
landscape.” But, indeed, for him the two pleasures 
were so closely interwoven, so enriched by con- 
stant cross references to each other, that it would 
have been difficult to say which was the starting 
point. ‘You don’t know,” he wrote in 1890 to his 


future wife, after his first visit to Murano, “àll that 


raone on a low knoll, with its dovecot and . 


group of cypresses, “look, a Corot.” 
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sun and sky and water and light mean to me.” 
And she herself has described how, on their first 
visit to Verona together, they would spend the 
whole morning in churches and picture galleries 
but set out every afternoon into the hills to see how 

Unpublished photograph by Fosco Maraini. 
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the landscape illuminated the background of their 
favorite pictures “and seemed to stab us with the 
poignant realization, “This is Italy?” 

B.B.’s letters and his travel diaries are con- 
stantly enriched by his comparisons between 
other scenes and other works of art, spontaneously 
welling up to complete a new experience. When 


he first saw Monte Oliveto, the ash-gray hills and | 


steep, bare canyons at once reminded him of 
Doré’s wildernesses; many years. later, the ruins 
of Ostia Antica appeared to him as “living Hubert 
Roberts”; the landscape between Barca and Cy- 
rene brought back “the grey-green Claude Lor- 
rains that we admire so much.” In the oasis of 
Tagiura in Tripolitania, he was constantly aware, 
for all the immediate exoticism of the palm trees 
and mud huts, of the closeness of the ancient 
world, not only in the Roman columns of the 
mosque, ‘‘like those in the Cathedral of Cordova 
or the Great Mosque of Kairouan,” but even in 
the garments of the Arabs. “Often I have won- 
dered,” he wrote, “how a Roman wore his toga. 
Here rich and poor wear it, new or in rags, and 
stride on utterly unaware of how Antique they 
look to us.” A group of old men waiting on a 
bench for the hour of prayer recalled the figures 
of Giovanni Bellini’s Transfiguration, and when, in 
the Museum of Tripoli, he was shown a small, 
exquisite ivory, possibly Alexandrian, of a man 
crouching in a ritual posture, he was at once re- 
minded of Queequeg, in Moby Dick, crouching in 
ecstatic prayer before a wooden idol. 

It was this richness of mind, as revealed in such 
wholly personal and often unexpected associations 
and images, layer upon layer, like the fine pastry 
called muille-feuilles, that made him so enchanting 
a companion in travel or even on an afternoon’s 
country drive, to which he would impart as great a 
sense of adventure as to a distant journey. “I could 
follow up any road, any bypath,” he wrote, “with 
the same zest that I would read a story, for the fun 
_ of going on and on. I have not yet got over the 

small boy’s dream of a journey coming to an end.” 
And to this his wife has added that there were 
occasions, at the end of a long day’s drive, when 
he would become “‘actually deceitful, pretending 
that something he wanted to see was only ‘just 
round the corner’ . . . which proved to be 35 or 
40 miles away.” 

This passion for travel for its own sake, entirely 
irrespective of its value to his work, was closely 
allied to what he called his “intemperate lust for 
reading.” “I can get absorbed,” he wrote, “in 
any historical work regarding any people, any 
period, any movement in religion or in thought, 
any anthropological or ethnological publication, 
the more detailed the better. I can read any book 
of travel. .. . Something within my range of 
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interest that I have not yet known makes me 
happy with an almost voluptuous happiness.” 
(His friends will remember the gusto with which 
he greeted any such novelty with the phrase 
‘Questo mancava alla mia cultura!’’) All this knowl- 
edge came to form, thanks to his phenomenal 
memory, the rich and varied tapestry against 
which his journeys were unrolled. During a brief 
journey to Calabria at the age of almost ninety, he 
wrote that he had not needed to read any books 
about the region before starting, since his mind 
was already stocked with impressions from the 
history and travel books read many years before. 
He traveled with Lear and Lenormant, with Gis- 
sing and Norman Douglas. His present journey 
was enriched by images of the past; his knowledge 
of the past quickened by the scene before his eyes. 
As curious, persistent, and imaginative as a child, 
as agile as a chamois, as sensitive as a poet, as 
learned as a sage — that.was B.B. upon his travels. 


I taste dated from early childhood. “I re- 
call,” he wrote during a journey to Sicily in his old 
age, “‘how as a boy of six or seven at most I longed, 
yearned to go and see what was beyond the 
horizon. Moving, going towards another town, 
another village even, used to make me feverish 
with excitement. And now that I am almost 
eighty-eight, why am I here, suffering fatigue, dis- 
comfort and even boredom, if not from the animal 
urge ‘to go on pilgrimage?” 

It was in 1888, when Berenson was twenty- 
three, that the journey began. The young, bril- 
liant Jewish art student from Harvard, with little 
in his pocket but with an indefatigable industry 
and insatiable curiosity, came back to the Europe 
which he had left at the age of ten and first of all, 
in the full tide of the classical enthusiasm acquired 


at Harvard, made his way to Greece. For his 


whole life the recollection of those days at Olympia 
remained bathed in a golden light; he looked back 
on it as the place where he had first been “utterly 
cut off from the world, perfectly at one with my 
natural surroundings.” The next year brought 
him to Sicily and Italy, and thenceforth all his 
journeys became only, in one sense, roads leading 
to Rome. He spent several months at Oxford, 
Berlin, and the Sorbonne and the spring and sum- 
mer of 1890 in England, meeting his future wife, 
then Mary Costelloe, and, in her own words, act- `’ 
ing “like a catalyst precipitating the various ele- 
ments held in solution in our family group... . 
Fascinated we listened to his talk about Provengal 
poetry, the Greek anthology, Russian novels and 
Wagner’s operas. Even my dear Quaker mother 
[who told her daughter that she had always asso- 
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ciated the word pleasure only with vice] listened to 
his strange doctrines in admiring silence, and we 
all ordered large photographs of the pictures of 
Giorgione and Botticelli.” 

The following winter was spent in the galleries 
of Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, but it was always 
Italian pictures that the young man turned to and 
thoughts of Italy that filled his mind. From Berlin 
. he was writing to Mary: “A day in Italy is worth 
more than a week elsewhere. To get the perfume 
of a flower so as to be able to tell others what it is, 
you must go where it grows. The structure one can 
perhaps study in a herbarium.” And he went on 
to wonder whether it was not this lack of a return 
to the fountainhead that sometimes produced ‘‘the 
mere scholasticism of directors of galleries. . . 
They chew their cud over and over and eat no 
fresh grass.”’ 

The Italy to which he was drawn was one which 
none of us has ever known. “I knew a Rome,” he 
wrote at eighty-two, “where the country not only 
embraced the town, but invaded it almost to 
Piazza di Spagna. From the terrace before San 
Giovanni in Laterano, the fields stretched out un- 
contaminated, with only an ancient wine-shop 
here and there, to the Sleeping Beauty of the 
Alban Hills.” In Sicily in 1889 there was only a 
single hotel at Taormina, a small pink house below 
the Roman Theater; and at Girgenti, where he had 
walked down to the temples to enjoy their beauty 
by moonlight, his meditations were interrupted 
by two carabinieri on horseback who had galloped 
down to tell him to return at once, for his own 
safety, within the city walls. 

In 1893 he was preparing his work on Lorenzo 


Lotto by pursuing Lotto’s paintings throughout ` 


the smallest and least-known churches of Bergamo 
and the surroundings, as well as in remote villages 
of the Marches. Sixty years later, on visiting the 
Lotto exhibition in Venice in 1953, he recalled 
with delight the hardships and excitements of that 
journey, comparing them with those of a medieval 
pilgrim. Avoiding the crowded horse buses, he 
traveled mostly on foot or by hiring a light bagher 
(buggy). The inns were scarce and dirty, his food 
often little more than stale bread and onions with 
a handful of anchovies, but every morning he woke 
to “a glamorous adventure,” and when at last he 
found himself before the altarpiece he was seeking, 
“in the place for which it was made,” he felt as 
great a joy as if, like those earlier pilgrims, he had 
fulfilled a vow. “It [the picture] remained fixed 
in memory as a crystalline individuality, and not 
as a mere particle in the oeuvre of a painter. Its 
overtones lingered in the recollection and its taste 
on the palate.” 

By then, the needle of his compass was already 
set. The three great books which first made his 
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name, The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, The 
Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, and The Central 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance, all appeared be- 
tween 1894 and 1897, before he was 32. The pro- 
fession of expertise and the partnership with Duveen 
came some years later, and later still, from the re- 
sulting prosperity, the luxurious life of I Tatti. But 
all this cannot be told here, even if I could. The 
orientalist, the aesthete, the scholar; the fragile 
dandy in the exquisite gray suits; the expert whom 
the dealers, in Kenneth Clark’s happy phrase, 
turned “from a poacher into a game-keeper”’; the 
suave and generous host; the passionate collector 
of pictures and books; the talker — always witty, 
sometimes merciless, unfailingly life-giving, who 
was yet “as easily put off as mediumistic perform- 
ers by the presence of doubters’’; the vehement 
and sometimes prejudiced politician; the omnivo- 
rous, but not always discriminating, reader; the 
guru of the young; the candid autobiographer; the 
spoiled child, the lover, and the sage: how could 
one draw so intricate a pattern, how discriminate 
fact from legend, in a few pages? To dwell upon a 
single facet is in itself misleading, but it is the only 
possibility. The B.B. of whom I shall try to catch 
a glimpse is the one who happens to appeal to me 
most — the ardent and insatiable traveler. In the 
course of seventy years, he became familiar with 
almost every museum and church, as well as with 
the most beautiful landscapes, in Europe, but it 
was always to the Mediterranean that he re- 
turned. “Almost everything that sets us above 
savages,” he would quote from Dr. Johnson, “has 
come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” 


Ta quest was always a double one, an outer 
journey toward a new scene and an inner one into 
the perceiving self. He noted, for instance, that 
the enjoyment of color was a pleasure acquired 
comparatively late. “I was not born with a feeling 
for it, and in Boston sixty-five years ago there was 
little to generate and educate a sense of it.” It was 
only after the revelation of “the atmosphere of 
disembodied colour’ in the Upper Church at 
Assisi that his eyes were opened, and he gradually 
came “‘to enjoy colour as much as smell, almost.as 
much as taste, and as sensuously.”? With each such 
acquisition, he felt “as if born to a new kingdom, 
to an enlarged life,” which every passing year only 
intensified. “I am always increasingly aware,” 
he wrote at eighty-seven, “of what a sum of previ- 
ously acquired knowledge is injected into those 
complex perceptions, hearing, taste and sight.” 
His unpublished letters to his future wife in 1890 
and 1891 are fascinating reading, and so are 
Mary’s accounts of their first journeys in Italy 
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together. The young man revealed is one to whom 
the years were to bring very few essential changes 
in character, though many in opinion. We find in 


-his letters, for instance, a wholly disproportionate 


appreciation of the minor painters of the Veronese 
school, of whom he said in later years, “They taste 
like vinegar.” Sodoma was also accorded a meas- 
ureless admiration, while all other Sienese painters 
after 1400 were dismissed as “simply dull and 
meaningless.” 

“When you meet Berenson a second time,” his 
old friend Israel Zangwill used to say, “you are 
beaten over the head for admiring what he taught 


you to admire the first,’ and his wife’s phrase,. 


“But, Bernard, you used to think . . .” became so 
well worn as to rouse all their friends to laughter 
and cause him to retort that his daily prayer had 
become “Give us this day our daily idea, and for- 
give us all we thought yesterday!” 

What, however, remained wholly unchanged 
was the zest of those first discoveries. “To be for 
ever learning — never to petrify — that is what I 
yearn for,” he wrote at twenty-four, and the wish 
was granted. He possessed to the highest degree 
that most enviable of talents, “the power of seeing 
everything each day as if it had never been seen 
before.” His wife wrote that, in all their years 
together, she could never remember his saying of 
any picture, “Oh, Pve already seen that!” 

In his letters he shows a constant awareness of 
the dangers of treading new ground. The Berlin 
gallery, he wrote, made him feel “almost help- 
lessly ignorant. Pictures tell you so much that you 
have to take care that they tell you no lies. . 
You can scarcely have an idea how little we really 
know about the history of Italian Painting, and 
how very much there is still left for the ‘mere’ 
scholar to accomplish.” 

What gives life to all the letters is the writer’s 
unfailing capacity for delight. “What a wonderful 


thing it is,” Berenson writes from Dresden, ‘to be . 


on a ladder, face to face with Giorgione’s Venus!” 
His first glimpse of Piazza San Marco is utterly 
overwhelming. “When I passed through the arch 


and had my first look at the Campanile and at . 


San Marco, I thought they would fall on me. I 
have read since that blind people suddenly re- 
stored to sight feel so about their first glimpses of 
the world.” At Montepulciano, after seeing for 
the first time San Biagio, he is “quite dizzy with 
happiness.” Even finding himself locked out of 
Siena after sundown has its°own charm. “A city 
with walls and gates that really shut is a definite 
unit, not a mere conglomeration of houses.” Even 
in sleep his adventures do not end: he dreams one 
night that he is being shown “two unknown 
Giorgiones. I can see them at this minute, in col- 
our and tone.” 
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Such letters could hardly fail to kindle an an- 
swering flame, and when at last Mary joined him 
on his travels, it is plain that, in spite of the storms 
and difficulties that lay before them, two happier 
and more absorbed young sightseers have seldom 
paced the Italian streets. In the Uffizi, Bernard 
insisted on leading Mary blindfold to the spot in 
the adjoining room from which she could best see, 
for the first time, the Primavera. In Rome they 
walked up the steep, narrow road leading to the 
Aventine ‘‘so intoxicated with new enchantments 
of thought.and feeling” (I am quoting Mary) that 
a peasant who passed them said to his companions, 
“Stanno per baciarsi? — “They are just going to 
kiss.” 


Í THE autumn of 1891, in Verona, their life 
was as hard-working as it was frugal. They lived 
on five lire a day each, with Mary wearing her 
sister’s old clothes, breakfasted early at a café in 
Piazza delle Erbe, and went sightseeing unceas- 
ingly all day, their greatest delight consisting in 
changing the doubtful attributions of many of the 
pictures. “What a passion it was for us in those 
days,” wrote Mary, “to whisper to each other a 
new name for an old thing! I can hardly under- 
stand it now, for it has become so much the thing 
we care for, and not the name. But then! we used 
to wonder if Adam had half as much pleasure 
from naming the animals as we from naming those 
ancient paintings.” 

Not that they were always in agreement. Mary 
would complain of “the spiritual emptiness’ of 
Paolo Veronese; Bernard would rail at her “oei 
dénigrant”; they would part in anger, eat at sepa- 
rate restaurants, and then meet again to make it 
up, before the same picture over which they had 
quarreled. Moreover, Mary’s Quaker conscience 
would not allow her to leave Bernard alone. From 
their first acquaintance, it had driven her to in- 
fluence him to “do something” with his work, to 
impart his conclusions, “in the name of Duty,” to 
others, while he found the effort of writing, which 
he disliked all his life, extremely distasteful, and 
besides felt very doubtful as to its value. “I still 
question,” he had written to Mary in early days, 
“whether it is at all possible to communicate a 
feeling for art to people, except by personal con- 
tact.” He dreaded what he called “the danger of 
falling into literature — I mean of getting to look 
at pictures as material for writing, of attempting 
to put great painting into bad prose.” He was, at 
this time, almost wholly without personal ambi- 
tion. “Even if I went back to America,” he wrote 
to Mary in 1890, “and just earned enough to live 
quietly somewhere with my sister I should be very 
happy, because I should have gathered enough 
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impressions to occupy a whole lifetime.” Whether 
this was true may well be questioned, but it was 
undoubtedly sincere. And finally, his reluctance 
to write about art was based on an acute dislike of 
what he called “humbugology.” ‘‘Aside from the 
mere difficulty of composition is the fact that au 
fond — don’t be surprised — I am too honest, and 
too much in earnest. I am so deadly sick of lying 
and lies. . . . All I really know is once in a while 
the impression a picture makes upon me... .” 
Mary won; the books were written, their au- 
thor’s name was made. But now and again, as she 
herself has recorded, “in moments of conjugal 
tension,” B.B. would complain that she had 
“ruined his life by turning him from the disinter- 
ested contemplator of beauty into its vulgariser.” 
And when, toward the end of his life, he published 
a revised edition of his Italian Painters of the Renats- 
sance (1952), he reaffirmed in the Preface his old 


tenet that what matters is not reading about pic- . 


tures, but looking at them. “We must look and 
look and look till we live in the painting and for a 


fleeting moment become identified with it. If we- 


do not succeed in loving what through the ages 
has been loved, it is useless to lie ourselves into 
believing that we do. A good rough test is whether 
we feel that it is reconciling us with life.” 


J was this search for a total self-identification 
with beauty, a Goethian reconciliation with the 
whole of life, that marked B.B.’s later journeys, as 
it had those of his youth. In the years between 
sixty-two and seventy-three — the years in which, 
according to his own account, he began to be 
haunted by a wholly new “feeling of hurry” — he 
embarked upon another series of journeys, of 
which one might well write what he himself had 
said about his first trips to the Italian hill towns: 
“Al the days carried to the evening the buoyancy 
of morning.” With his secretary, Nicky Mariano, 
as Angel to his Tobit — for Mary was too ill to 
travel in her last years, and died in Florence in 
1946 — he went to Scandinavia, Turkey, Spain, 
Palestine and Syria, Tunisia and Algeria, Tripoli- 
tania, Yugoslavia, and Asia Minor. Once again, 
after all the years of specialization and fame, he 
traveled as he had in the 1890s, just “to look and 
look and look.” Once again, he was caught up by 
the magic of what he called ‘‘Dahin-ness.” 


There were some external changes, of course; 


one does not travel at seventy on five lire a day, or 
live on bread and onions. Mary Berenson has 
described the preparations: the letters of intro- 
duction “drifting in by every post,” the inocula- 
tions and the pills and the packing — overcoats of 
three different weights, glasses and sunglasses, um- 
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brellas and sunshades, sticks and fly whisks, brandy 
and camomile and Benger’s Food, and even jam 
and honey. “But the heaviest part of the luggage 
is books,” not only about the country the travelers 
were bound for, but “escape books, meant to be 
read when ruins and archaeology begin to pall: 
the Bible, poetry, biography.” 

But, for all this paraphernalia, the traveler’s 
spirit had not changed. When he drove over the 
rocky desert track from Tripoli to Gadames, all 
that he cared for, in spite of the torrid heat, the 
sirocco, the suffocating dust, was the increase in 
his own awareness. “It has afforded me,” he 
wrote, “sensations of the desert such as I never 
got, even in Egypt or Algeria.” ‘As, at twilight, 
they passed some campfires of the Touaregs, he 
remembered the description of an early Arab poet 
“of how the cinders of such fires recalled to him 
this or that love of the past, and renewed the ache 
and longing for the days of his youth.” At Ga- 
dames, where the whole little city is built within 
the oasis, around ‘a large pool, he was completely 
enchanted. “The water bubbles and glitters as at 
the Clitumnus. The tunnelled alleys form a maze 
with frequent openings to the sky. Occasionally 
these widen, and settees, like those of Roman 
friclinia, lie there, and there, against carved 
columns and ornamented stone walls, sit beggars, 
children, elders, notables. . . . Here at last I do 
get an impression of Africa.” 

At Leptis Magna, and later on at Cyrene, he 
was able to yield fully to his romantic love of ruins. 
“They are evocative and romantic,” he wrote at 
Leptis, “to a degree that it would be hard to exag- 
gerate.” At Cyrene, in spite of cold so great that 
he sat writing indoors in a fur-lined coat, he 
wandered for hours among the rock-cut tombs of 
the acropolis. “The sentiment of all these invisible 
ghosts who lived and died in Cyrene down thou- 
sands of years, the silence of the ruins accentuated 
by the distant murmur of the sea, is more impres- 
sive than words can express.” And the last day 
before his departure closes on a note of triumph: 
“So L have been to Cyrene, und das kann mir Nie- 
mand wegnehmen!” — “and that no one can take 
away from me!” 

After this, the range of B.B.’s journeys, except 
for a brief return to Tripolitania at nearly ninety, 
began gradually to draw in, though only geo- 
graphically. Always he had maintained that a 
voyage of rediscovery was even better than one of 
discovery: “The more I do a thing, the more I 
want to do it.” And so, in his eighties, it was with 
delight that he returned to the places in Italy he 
had loved most, to Rome and Venice, to Sicily, 
Calabria, and Romagna. His curiosity was as 
green as ever, his mind as open to any new idea. 
He was fascinated, “though I soon have enough of 
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it,’ by the new floodlighting of the Forum and the 
Capitol. “It satisfies our demand for ‘otherness,’ 
our childish pleasure in the out of the way.” At 
Reggio, he was willing to admire the new sea 
front, with its prosperous buildings and public 
gardens. And at Venice he had no praise too high 
for Count Cini’s restoration of the island of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, where the old monastic build- 
ings had been turned into a great cultural founda- 
tion and the rest of the island into a training school 
for poor boys. He saw in it “a neo-monastic estab- 
lishment” which, perhaps, “in the darkling, noisy 
and warring world into which we are already 
plunged, may play the same part that they had for 
centuries in our past.” Even when he could only 
deplore, as with regard to the tearing down of old 
buildings to produce wide highways, he asked 
himself whether his discomfort, in terms of the 
future, was not perhaps because “we attach our 
own survival (in a measure at least) to things look- 
ing the way that we have always known them.” 

A friend whom he went to see in Rome has set 
down, from what he told her, his day’s routine at 
eighty-two. Morning tea at 6:30, writing until 
8:45, followed by breakfast with Nicky Mariano, 
and reading and writing with her until 9:45. 
Then, after dressing, a morning’s sightseeing — 
generally a single sight, savored at leisure — until 
12:30, lunch with friends, a rest, and then out 
again for another sight or drive from 4 to 6. People 
to tea, rest, other friends to dinner, and talk until 
11:15. Then bed, with Nicky reading aloud until 
12:30. And to this I must add -that it was not in- 
frequently that some busy ambassador or scholar 
would be fitted in for breakfast. 

When asked whether he did not find it too great 
a dispersal of his energies to see so many people, he 
replied that to talk to them was a way of paying 
one’s ticket, one’s passage through life. He con- 
sidered himself a “‘life-enhancer,”’ and this could 
only be achieved by talk, not writing. Besides, he 
himself still received a great deal from people, a 
sense of usefulness, a vital warmth, the knowledge 
of the point which his mind had reached. His 
body told him that he was old, but his mind was 
still working as if he had before him a hundred 
years of work, study, adventure. 

His last voyage of rediscovery, in his eighty- 
eighth year, took place very near home; he de- 
cided to use the little strength still left to him in 
visiting the sights of Florence and its surroundings 
once again and “discovering my present relation 
to them.” | 

It was then that he began to feel that all the 
beauty he needed could be found at his own door, 
not only in the landscape but in the “young people 
as lovely as flowers” whom he could see whenever 
he went out for a drive, “among the peasants 


working in the fields, the soldiers returning to bar- 
racks, the small townspeople out for a stroll.” He 
even sometimes then enjoyed what once had 
irritated him beyond bearing, the din of what he 
called “the human hive” — carts going to market, 
workmen hammering and sawing, children shout- 
ing — “because it spelt the presence of other 
human creatures.” . 

This return to a feeling of sympathy with people 
of all kinds, instead of with only an elite, which 
had been markedly lacking during most of his life, 
was not wholly new. He had known it once before, 
as a very young man, at the time of his conversion 
to Catholicism at Monte „Oliveto. A few days 
after his acceptance into the Church, he went to 
Perugia and from there sent Mary a glowing de- 
scription of the people strolling down the Corso in 
their Sunday best, listening to the band. “The 
sun was so bright, the people looked so merry, I 
felt such a love for them all. I even felt reconciled 
to the brass band. There it was playing, why not 
walk in step with it sweetly and gladly, instead of 
paralysing my legs by trying to march in a differ- 
ent step?” 

The time came when, for all the beauty he re- 
quired, there was no need to go beyond his own 
garden. He found in its flowers and trees a beauty 
and a variety unequaled by any work of art; he 
discovered there, every morning, “more than 
enough newness to suffice for the day.” “Each 
day, as I look, I wonder where my eyes were yes- 
terday. . . . I do not even have to look at pic- 
tures, for I have become my own painter... . I 
require no sculpture, because my imagination has 
become so moulding that, having about me such 
models as the Tuscan peasantry, I can visualize 
them as statues in movement.” 


S IT was that Berenson’s long pilgrimage came 
to an end. “This self, what is it? For nearly 
seventy years I have been asking that question.” 
The figure he had presented to other people, he 
decided, had been merely “an image to which 
others approach as to a trading-port in old China”; 
but what of the person he presented to himself? 
“After so long a run” it seemed to him that he had 
come to live so much “in people, books, works of 
art, the landscape . . . that of self little is left 
over.” Whether this was so or not, I should hesi- 
tate to say. So vivid, so complex a personality, one 
in which the ego had been called forth so readily 
by the vibrations of his interlocutors; could it 
really become, as its owner at last stated, merely 
“a perceiving subject’? Certainly the desire was 
not anew one. “As I look back on seventy years of 
awareness,” he wrote, “and recall the moments of 
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greatest happiness, they were moments when I 
lost myself all but completely in some instant of 
perfect harmony.” 

His first experience of this nature, of the ecstasy 
to which he gave the name of “‘It-ness,”? had come 
to him as a child of six, under a lime tree in early 
“summer. It was this that he had sought in his 
first Italian journeys (“I am sure,” he wrote to 
Mary, “that much of my love for Italy derives 
from the fact that it makes me completely forget 
myself”) and had found during his conversion — 
though only very briefly. His wife indeed sug- 
gested that-it was precisely for this reason that he 
gradually slipped away from religion. “It was too 
personal to give him what he needed: it drove him 
in upon himself . . . while Art drove him out of 
himself, made him ask, not ‘What am I?’ but 
‘What is it? ” In the end he had come to think of 
“a complete life’? as one “ending in so full an 
identification with the non-self that there is no self 
left to die.” 

In the last pages of his Self-Portrait he exclaimed, 
“It is easy now to live in ecstasy.” Was it this self- 
annihilation that he meant? Those times of total 
abstraction which we all sometimes witnessed in his 
last years, that disconcerting fall of a shutter, 
almost in the midst of a sentence; was it merely 
physical exhaustion, or a more deliberate with- 
drawal, not only from his friends but from him- 
self? 

These were, I think, questions haunting the 
mind of many as he lay on that last day — 
wrapped, like a figure in one of his own Renais- 
sance pictures, in a winding sheet made of his soft 
white cashmere shawl—on the great central 
table in the library, which was, for all who had 
sat with him there, the very core of his house. He 
himself, indeed, had written of the whole house as 
“a library with living-rooms attached.” The body 
that lay there was so small, so frail, the exquisite 
long hands were worn to-so fine a transparency, 
the face bore a look of such withdrawn serenity 


. down to me B.B.’s last travel diaries. 
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that it seemed easy to believe that there had been 
“no self left to die.” 

It was a still, golden day, and as we followed 
the coffin to the austere little Renaissance church 
of San Martino a Mensola, the scene was one of 
great harmony: the gentleness of the evening 
light, the pealing bells, the olives outlined against 
the sky, the country road on which he had started 
out for so many autumn drives. It felt like a fare- 
well, not only to our old friend but to a whole 
world, perhaps to the last steady light of humanism 
in Europe. It seemed very natural, too, to imag- 
ine B.B.’s own glance falling — not, perhaps, 
without a flicker of amusement — upon the scene 
and upon the very diverse group of people who 
were gathered there, with no attempt at hierarchy: 
old friends and new, devoted nurses and faithful 
servants, royalties and diplomats and literary men, 
pretty young girls and old women in black shawls, 
the notables of Florence and the butcher and 
baker of Ponte a Mensola, the valletti del Comune in 
their scarlet liveries, with the banners of Fiesole 
and Florence, and the school children in their 
pinafores, carrying country posies. 


A few days later, I returned to I Tatti to see 
Nicky and went up with her to the working part 
of the library. Everything was as it had always 
been: the stillness, the neat and crowded shelves, 
the papers and photographs upon the tables, the 
stepladder onto which Nicky climbed to hand 
i And sud- 
denly we were both overcome by a tremendous 
sense of continuity, a consciousness of his presence 
almost greater than if, as so many times before, 
these books were about to be taken down to him 
for his own use. “If survival after death were 
conceivable,” he wrote, “I should wish to be the 
in-dwelling soul of my house and library,” the 
library already bequeathed to the scholars who 
would come after him. “To speak more grossly, I 
should like to haunt it.” Perhaps he will. 
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A-Wishing Well 


A poet would a-wishing go, 

And he wished love were thus and so. 
“If but it were,” he said, said he, 
“And one thing more that may not be, 
This world were good enough for me.” 
I quote him with respect verbatim. 
Some quaint dissatisfaction ate him. 

I would give anything to learn 

The one thing more of his concern. 
But listen to me register 

The one thing more I wish there were. 
As a confirmed astronomer 

Pm always for a better sky. 

(I don’t care how the world gets by.) 
I’m tempted to let go restraint 

Like splashing phosphorescent paint, 
And fill the sky as full of moons 

As circus day of toy balloons. 

That ought to make the Sunday Press. 
But that’s not like me. On much less 
And much much easier to get 

From childhood has my heart been set. 
Some planets, the unblinking four, 
Are seen to juggle moons galore. 

A lot would be a lot of fun. 

But all I ask’s an extra one. 

Let’s get my incantation right: 

“I wish I may I wish I might” 

Give earth another satellite. 

Where would we get another? Come, 


Don’t you know where new moons are from? 


When clever people ask me where 

I get a poem, I despair. 

I’m apt to tell them in New York 

I think I get it via stork 

From some extinct old chimney pot. 
Believe the Arcadians or ‘not, 

They claim they recollect the morn 
When unto Earth her first was born. 
It cost the Earth as fierce a pang 
As Keats (or was it Milton?) sang 
It cost her for Enormous Caf. 

It came near splitting her in half. 
*T was torn from her Pacific side. 
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All the sea water in one tide 

And all the air rushed to the spot. 
Believe the Arcadians or not, 

They saved themselves by hanging on 
To a plant called the silphion, 

Which has for its great, attribute 

It can’t be pulled up by the root. 
Men’s legs and bodies in the gale 
Streamed out like pennants swallow-tail. 
Most of them let go and were gone. 
But there was this phenomenon: 

Some of them gave way at the wrist 
Before they gave way at the fist. 

In branches of the silphion 

Is sometimes found a skeleton 

Of desperately clutching hand 

Science has failed to understand. 

One has been lately all the talk 

In the museum of Antioch. 

That’s how it was from the Pacific. 

It needn’t be quite so terrific 

To get another from the Atlantic. 

It needn’t be quite so-gigantic 

As coming from a lesser ocean. 

Good liberals will object my notion 

Is too hard on the human race. 

That’s something I’m prepared to face. 
It merely would entail the purge 

That the just pausing Demiurge 


. Asks of himself once in so often 


So the firm firmament won’t soften. 
I am assured at any rate 

Man’s practically inexterminate. 
Someday I must go into that. 
There’s always been an Ararat 
Where someone, someone else begat 
To start the world all over at. 


Copyright © 1959, by Robert Frost. 
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To next President will win office this fall on a 
platform pledging hard leadership, leadership 
that will rally Americans during the early 1960s 
behind a rigorous program for national strength 
and survival. Such a program will embrace ex- 
panded public services, a more balanced military 
effort, increased aid to. underdeveloped areas, 
educational equality and excellence, more realistic 
policies toward China, steady extension of desegre- 
gation and voting in the South, broadened medi- 
cal, housing, and social security programs, urban 
improvement, modernized farm and labor policies, 
better development of water and other resources, 
more coordinated transportation policy, and, not 
least, the efficiency of the federal government. 


This is a long and demanding list, but by no 


means a new one. Indeed, it is precisely because 
so many Americans in both parties agree-on the 
contents of this list that we can expect the victor 
this fall to enter the White House with a heavier 
burden of specific commitments than any other 
President in history. 

The 1960s will call for drastic political reforms 
and for an audacity not less than that which Tru- 


man exerted in his foreign policies of the 1940s. 


But the decade will call, too, for something more 
difficult — a steady. flow of power to do the jobs 


-that have been postponed during the 1950s. . It is 
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one thing to spearhead a bold new policy; it is 
something else, day after day and month after 
month, to marshal support all along the line be- 
hind a program designed essentially to do one 
crucial thing: to shift expenditures from nonessen- 
tial private consumption to the public sector. 
This means stiff fiscal policies and hard political 
decisions; for example, asking Congress to tax 
more rather than less, and dealing with the tricky 
congressional system that requires first an au- 
thorizing bill and weeks later an appropriations 
bill in order to spend money. All this will call for 
leadership. 

_ For the mandate of 1960 will not be a total one. 
Winning office with the new President will be a 
Congress that, no matter what the party ratio, will 
lean. toward far more tepid and conservative poli- 
cies than his own. Within a few months of the 
inauguration next January, the new President 
will face the inevitable chasm between White 
House and Capitol Hill, with most of his promises 
still to be redeemed. What then? 

All Presidents, even Harding, have encountered 
this problem in one form or another. Some of 
them -have-seen their differences with Congress as 
simply a matter of poor communication; if only 


they could explain the problem to some balky 


committee chairman, they seem to have felt, the 
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|, power — vigorously and even cynically. 


misunderstanding would disappear. So they have 
breakfasted with congressmen, held weekly meet- 


ings with Senate and House leaders, delivered: 


speeches to joint sessions, sent up bulky recom- 
mendations and even drafts of bills.. Rarely have 
such methods won over the President’s real oppo- 
nents. For the real problem is that congressional 
leaders, whether conservative or liberal, hold 
office on different assumptions, different man- 
dates, different expectations from the President’s. 

Inevitably the strong Presidents have used the 
routine weapons of presidential power — patron- 
age, deals, personal pressure, even the pardoning 
But the 
routine weapons have not been enough, and 
beleaguered Presidents have tried to mobilize 
popular support behind their programs, particu- 
Jarly when congressmen came up for re-election. 
From Andrew Johnson’s effort in 1866 to defend 
his reconstruction program against the Radicals to 
Eisenhower and Nixon’s attempt in 1958 to win 
back a Republican Congress, Presidents have 
made the long whistle-stop trips across the nation 
in order to force Congress into line. 

Johnson failed, so did Eisenhower and Nixon, 


and so did virtually every President in between, 


most notably and tragically Woodrow Wilson in 
1918. Even masterful Presidents who had pulled 
into office a Congress of their own party found 
their power at low ebb halfway through their 
terms. Almost every mid-term election has seen a 
diminution of the President’s strength on Capitol 
Hill at the hands of either or both of the congres- 
sional parties. The main exception was Franklin 
Roosevelt, who actually increased his congres- 
sional support in 1934. But the inexorable coun- 
terforce was only delayed; four years later, despite 
overwhelming Democratic margins in both cham- 

ers, Roosevelt was forced into the most desperate 
political venture in presidential history, an at- 
tempt to purge out of office the leaders of the 
congressional Democratic Party. And he too 
failed. 


Ho will the next President tackle the problem 
that has perplexed and thwarted so many of his 
predecessors? That this question is already on the 
minds of at least two presidential candidates 
became clear in mid-January in a remarkable 


speech by Senator John F. Kennedy and in a swift © 


rejoinder by Vice President Nixon. Kennedy’s 


statement is worth pondering. Not only did he | 


assert. that the President must exercise the fullest 
powers of his office; “all that are specified and 
some that are not,” but he called for forceful 
political leadership in the, White House. “Legisla- 
tive leadership is not possible without party 
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leadership,” Kennedy said. “No President, it 
seems to me, can escape politics. He has not only 
been chosen by the nation — he has been chosen 
by his party. And if he insists that he is ‘President 
of all the people’ and should therefore offend none 
of them — if he blurs the issues and differences 
between the two parties — if he neglects the party 
machinery and avoids his party’s leadership — 
then he has not only weakened the political party 
as an instrument of the democratic process — he 
has dealt a blow to the democratic process itself.” 
Two days later, Nixon took issue with Kennedy’s 
views. Too often people who clamored for more 
leadership were actually looking for someone to 
“lead the people to the mountaintop,” he said. 

Some Presidents achieved results by table pound- 
ing, others worked more quietly by persuasion. 

Perhaps Nixon could afford to take a less ac- 
tivist view of the presidency than Kennedy, for, if 
elected President this fall, he would probably 
have an easier time with Congress than would a 
Democratic chief executive. -Such a prediction 
might seem paradoxical in view of the near-cer- 
tainty that the Senate will be Democratic next 
year, and the House may stay Democratic too. 
But the paradox disappears if we remember that 
men like Nixon ean easily work with men like 
Lyndon Johnson, because the parties they lead — 
the presidential Republicans and the congressional 
Democrats — are close to each other in ideology 
and program. 

Nixon would not enjoy President Eisenhower’s 
personal popularity with most factions of Con- 
gress. But he would possess something perhaps as 
important — a knack for manipulation, for mak- 


‘ing deals, for exploiting to the full the President’s 


traditional powers of bargain and barter. No 
detached observer can underestimate that knack, 
matured in the Vice President’s eight years of 
brokerage operations between Capitol Hill and 
White House and dramatically displayed in his 
mediation of the steel strike. Indeed, the darkest 
failing that Democrats impute to Nixon — his 
ideological and policy flexibility — would be a 
positive advantage in his negotiations with con- 
gressional blocs and leaders. But even with Nixon, 
the question insistently arises as to whether tradi- 
tional higgling and dickering with Congress would 
be enough. 

But what if Nixon loses this fall? Then the 
victorious Democrats would face a new peril, for 
the Republican attack would be directed by 
Nelson Rockefeller. During the next four years, he 
would serve as both a nagging conscience and 
political threat to the Democrats. He could seize 
eagerly on any failure of a Democratic President 
to deliver on his pledges. As governor of New 
York, moreover, Rockefeller could offer a striking 
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contrast to a divided, faltering, or paralyzed Dem- 
ocratic regime in Washington. New York’s politi- 
cal system is notably easy on its chief executive: the 
governor has ample constitutional power; the 
legislature, usually rather docile, quits the capital 
after a gratifyingly.short session; and the state is 
wealthy enough to support a vigorous and progres- 
sive state administration. Nothing would sharpen 
the dilemma of the national Democratic Party so 
muchas a liberal and smoothly operating Republi- 
can administration in Albany. How would the 
Democrats avoid such a dilemma? 

Clearly, the only way to avoid it would be to 
put through the Democratic Party program, which 
would mean overcoming ‘the inertia and opposi- 
tion of the congressional party. How? The Demo- 
cratic President who answers this question will 


not only immensely strengthen his chances for’ 


re-election in 1964; he will have succeeded, by a 
brilliant stroke of political creativity, in mod- 
ernizing the American party system. For only 
such a stroke will produce the necessary support 


for his party and presidential program. The hu-° 


man materials for such political creativity will lie 
at the President’s hand if he has the wit and will to 
use them. 

Those materials will consist of the millions of 
Americans who vote for him this fall and then 
have no place to go, politically, after the election. 
What if the new President,. anticipating his need 
for: popular and legislative support, consciously 
organized his supporters’ to provide active, con- 
tinuing backing for his program? What if he 
consciously created a coherent, organized national 
party amid the sprawling, impotent political hold- 
ing companies that make up each of our present 
major parties? In short, what if he converted his 
fleeting electoral majority of 1960 into a perma- 
nent, organized majority supporting, and to some 
extent controlling, the government? 

The nub of the problem is, of course, Congress, 


zational support for the congressman, he would 


unite the presidential and congressional parties 
behind his policies. Ultimately, if pursued system- 
atically throughout the country, this strategy 
would create a new party, backing national can- 
didates and somewhat removed from the medley 
of state and local candidate- organizations that. 
now dominate our party organizations. 


Sco: a new party would-be composed, in broad 
terms, of a -rejuvenated national organization 
much more representative of the rank and file 
than the present national committees; of: state- 


. wide parties representing the state membership . 


and this is also the President’s great. opportunity. - 


Past Presidents, thwarted by the congressional 
parties, have tried to coax, bribe, or threaten 
their legislative opponents. They have not‘under- 
stood that what most congressmen need is not 
threats but political help. Many a senator or 
representative would take a national position 
instead of a parochial one if he could be assured 
of local support for that national position. Few 
congressmen on their own could organize such 
support, for that takes compelling national leader- 
ship, money, and organizational machinery.. This 
is where the President comes in. He could, as 
party leader, mobilize support for a congressman, 
assuming that the President led a national party 
that was organized in the congressman’s district. 
In converting his personal following into -organi- 
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and organized behind the party’s United States 
senators; of congressional parties supporting its ` 
representatives; and of local clubs. A new na- 
tional council would meet at least annually to 
debate and- decide party policy. Unlike. the 
Democratic Advisory Council today, it would 
speak for the party in Congress as well as the 
Administration; and its statements of policy would 
be authoritative for the party. A smaller execu- 
tive committee would meet more frequently, and 
the party’s national head would have far more 


scope and power than, the national chairman has- 


today.. The partys paid staff in Washington 
would be greatly expanded, and it would work. 
closely with volunteers in the states and con- 
gressional districts. National party operations 
at the grass roots would become as professional 
and vigorous as those of effective labor unions. | — 

The state and congressional units of the national 
party would have one central concern: electing 
senators and representatives who would support 
the party’s platform. To do this, the national 
parties would have to control the nomination of 
Senate and House candidates as thoroughly as 
they now control the nomination of presidential 
candidates at the national conventions. Our 
present state and local parties simply abdicate 
this function. And because of its power to grant 
or deny nominations, the party would be able to 
stand behind its promises to the people. Those 
members of Congress who ignored the platform 
would be denied renomination. . 

The new parties would become agencies for 
translating party platforms into national policy. 
Hence, the majority party would become a gov- 
erning organization led by the President and the 
party’s congressional leaders. By the same token, 
the outs would become an agency for more effec- 
tive and responsible opposition to the ins; more 
effective because they would speak for a united 
party, more responsible because they would de- 
liver on the promises once they took office, or take 
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the consequences. At last we would see an oppo- 
sition worthy of this rugged role. 

Even more important than the-structure of the 
new party would be the spirit that informed it. 
First, it would be a membership party, with privates 
as well as sergeants and colonels. I do not mean 
a mass party; I mean a much more widely based 


‘ party than we have today, organized locally in 


clubs composed of men and women concerned 
about national policies and leadership. Today 
our party committees, in contrast to the Legion 
and the League of Women Voters, for example, 
have no rank-and-file dues-paying membership. 


A substantial card-carrying membership would. 


not only magnify the new party’s political power 
at the grass roots; it would also help solve. such 
problems as the present dependence for money on 
a few angels. 

Second, it would'be a national party. Instead of 
trying to nationalize the present jumble of state 
and local committees— an impossible task — a 
whole new party must be built. Hence, the new 
party would avoid the fatal drawback of most 
party reform proposals, which underestimate the 
extent to which existing party committees are 
organized around: state and local politicians and 
therefore cannot be the material for nationally 
oriented parties. The problems that concerned 
the new parties would be national problems; hence 
its organization must be national. While main- 
taining amicable relations with existing local 
and state committees, it would avoid local party 
entanglements that might twist apart the national] 
association. 

Third, it would be a-responsible party; respon- 
sible to its membership, to its program, to its 
historic tradition. This does not mean: a meticu- 
lously democratic, representative organization; a 
party needs leadership and discipline to compete 
with the opposition, and its leaders must be free 
On occasion to move ahead of the rank and file. 
It does mean vigorous, informed participation by 
the rank and file in the party’s decisions. Every- 
thing would turn on the readiness of voters to 
take part in local party clubs as energetically as 
they do now in a host of other civic and fraternal 
organizations. 

The cardinal object of the new national parties, 
then, would be to draw up a set of national poli- 
cies, to present them to. the voters atelection time, 
and to marshal a steady flow of power behind 
those policies in Washington in order ultimately 
to push them through Congress. 

To push these policies through Congress: this 
brings us to the heart of the problem, for the 
new national party as pictured above could not 
coexist for long with the present devices that 
support the congressional parties and nurture 
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drift and‘deadlock on Capitol Hill. The seniority 
system, the filibuster power, archaic committee 
arrangements, all the- encrusted layers of horse- 
and-buggy government ought to go.. There would 
“be a new brand of congressional leadership, work- 
ing closely with the President and truly represent- 
ing the legislative rank. and file. 

Nor could the new party coexist with the pres- 
ent inequitable congressional districts. The gerry- 
mander, which fosters one-party districts and 


artificially buttresses conservatism in Congress,- 


‘would have to be legislated out of our national 
politics. The urban and suburban population of 
the nation would finally gain in Congress the 
representation that its numbers warrant, so that 
the popular majority that elected the President 
would have a far better chance of winning a 
majority, at least in the House of Representatives. 
Congress would at last control the process of 
electing its own members, a power that it now 
leaves in the hands of state legislatures. 


I. THE coming of such a national party possible, 
even under the auspices of the strongest-:and most 
determined Presidént? Many obstacles come. to 
mind: for example, our aversion to political 
change and experimentation, our intractable sec- 
tionalism and localism, the checks and balances 
and division of powers that splinter our govern- 
mental system. Yet strong tides are running 
in the direction of a more centralized and respon- 
sible national politics. One is the confluence of 
various nationalizing forces shown. in my article 
in the February Aélantic. Another is the conviction 
of millions of Americans that this decade will see a 
climactic struggle for national supremacy, if not 
survival —-a conviction hardened by Soviet ri- 


valry in-every sector of international competition. 


— and that our political system must therefore be 
‘strengthened to perform at peak effectiveness. 
Another is the fact that, for perhaps the first time 
in American history, a volunteer presidential cam- 
paign group, Citizens for Eisenhower, continued 
in being after the campaign. Finally, there is the 


rise of the political party club. movement, most 


notably in California and New York. These clubs, 
composed mainly of people who are interested in 
issues rather than jobs and who are thirsting for 
political leadership and national direction, could 
be sources of mass political backing for the national 
party. 
These trends make national party reorganiza- 
tion possible if party leaders are willing to pay the 
„price. For: the Democrats, that price might be 
steep — a bolt by Democrats in the Solid South. 
There has been mich loose talk about a Southern 
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bolt in any event in 1960 — perhaps a walk from 
the national convention — though the Southerners 
will never quit the party en bloc as long as they 
hold so much congressional power by staying in. 
But a reform of congressional procedure would 
break the grip of conservative Southerners on the 
legislative machinery, and thus it would destroy 
their main reason for sticking with the party. 
In the long run, of course, the Democrats could 
create a new basis of power in the South, yet the 
short-term results of a Southern bolt could be 
painful. 

The Republicans would haye to pay a price 
too; like the British Tories, they would have to 
take their place as the party of steadfast, respon- 
sible, moderate conservatism. This might mean 
losing the services of such senators as Jacob 
Javits of New York and Clifford Case of New 
Jersey and others of the small band of Republican 
liberals. But in the long run the Republicans 
might more than make up for this loss by gaining 
the support of responsible conservatives in the 
Democratic Party. While a man like Harry 


Byrd of Virginia, ideologically a Taft Republican, 


will never desert his brand of democracy, the 
rising business and industrial class in the South 
will slowly strengthen Republicanism there. But 
only a party of responsible conservatism — that is, 
a party able to back up conservative promises, 
such as a balanced budget, with performance — 


deserves the support of the conservatives honest - 


enough to desert a realigned Democratic Party. 

The main obstacle to national parties through 
reorganization and realignment, however, will 
not be political but intellectual. For years both 
liberals and conservatives have preached the doc- 
„trine that our liberties are best protected under a 
decentralized and ambiguous. party system, that 
party realignment would produce a doctrinaire 
party of the left and an extremist party of the 
right, with no place for the independent and 
moderate voters to go, and that party realignment 
might even cause a Civil war. These arguments 
can be easily refuted: a weak party system can 
sap our national determination and strength and 
thus imperil all our liberties; a two-party system 
in a vast continental nation like ours cannot be 
anything but moderate and stable; and it was 
with our present decentralized and disorganized 
type of party, after all, that we dd have a civil war. 
Still, most Americans would theoretically oppose 
a more clear-cut division of the parties along 
liberal and conservative lines. 

It seems clear, then, that party reorganization 
and realignment will come about as a result not 


of academic speculation but of the felt necessities i 
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of practical politicians, especially the politicians 
in the White House. The initiative for a new 
party system must come from the top, but it will 
fail unless there is response among the people. 
It will be a case of the politicians’ being ahead of 
the theorists in recognizing the need for change. 

Just how the new President might direct the 
building of national parties will depend on many 
circumstances. At a minimum he would have 
to put his campaign organization on a continuing 
basis, to help establish new party leadership at 
the state and district level, to deyote a good deal 
of attention to party organizational matters, in- 
cluding finance, to mobilize his party’s rank-and- 
file senators and representatives behind new and 
representative party councils in Congress, to work 
closely with these councils in enacting legislation 
— in short, to act as the national leader of a truly 
national party. 

Such a party will not, of course, emerge full- 
blown in the next Administration. Political 
change and reform is a tortuous business. It 
would probably come in piecemeal fashion, rising 
first in states like New York, California, and 
Michigan, where the potential for new parties is 
the greatest. It may be, too, that in the 1960s, as 
so often in the past, the President will deal with 
governmental inertia or paralysis by seizing and 
wielding emergency powers. But how practicable 
will emergency government be in the 1960s? 
Given the terrifying possibilities of deepening 
crisis in the years ahead, statesmanship for this 
decade will consist not of exploiting crisis but of 
averting it by mobilizing a steady supply of 
power to accomplish the scores of immediate 
tasks that may prevent extreme crisis from ever 
arising. 

One thing is certain: no party reconstruction is 
possible unless it meets the political needs of the 
man in the White House. I have talked about 
the coming of a new party in terms of practical 
politics because it will be the President glimpsing 
and exploiting the underlying political tendencies 
of the nation who will put through his program, 
and in doing so will win a place for himself in 
history as a creative political leader. But the 
problem and possibilities are much bigger than 
one President’s ambitions and program. The 
man who modernizes our political system, the 
man who helps establish a majority party able to 
govern and a minority party able to oppose, will 
have put an end to the dangerous cycle of drift 
and deadlock in our national affairs. Hence he 
will have enabled Americans to regain control of 
their national politics and reassert their national 
purpose. 
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A Nebraska librarian, KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD received 
her professional training at the University of Denver and worked 
for three years in the Denver Public Library before entering the 
WAC in 1942. For the past thirteen years she has been attached 
to the Scottsbluff Public Library, where she has had an opportu- 
nity to observe the changes in the reading needs of the community 


she serves. We find her experiences particularly appropriate for 
the celebration of National Library Week, April 3 to 9. 





THE LIBRARY’S NEW ROLE 


BY KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD 


A: I lock the door of the library on this, the 
thirteenth anniversary of the day I came to work 
here, I think of the’changes that have taken place 
in the library, the town, and in me during these 
years. 

Outside, the library does not appear to have 
changed much, although this coat of paint on the 
door is one of several that have worn out. The 
landscaping is new, the bicycle racks are out- 
grown again, and the universal parking problem 
has moved to this block too. | 

Inside, however, the library has changed. The 
crowded children’s room has been converted into a 
work-storage room, and the present children’s 
room, with its bright tile floor and new stacks, 
is across the hall in the room formerly used for the 
auditorium. Weekly story hours and an exciting 
vacation reading program are held in this new area. 

We are equipped with a record collection now 
and a record player for background music. An 
art exhibit with pictures by local artists is available 
for rental by our patrons. We have some of the 
same old books and many new ones. We have 
some of the same borrowers that I met the first 
day I came to work and many new ones. We have 
had others who moved into our community briefly 
and then moved on. 

We are reading some of the same kind of books, 
but also new kinds, as the interest of the commu- 
nity changes. Discovery of oil in the area changed 
the reading, thinking, and economy of the com- 
munity for a while. When the discovery proved 
to be a minor one, some of our interest in it lagged. 
Television came and, after a brief monopoly, be- 
gan to arouse reading interest in new fields. Chil- 
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dren we knew at first in high school have been 
away to college, married, and now bring their 
children to the library. It is fun to introduce 
books to the second generation. 

Sometimes we think we have done too good a 
job in interesting young people in the library. As 
one of my friends said when she came to pick up 
her daughter, who was working on her term paper, 
“I never thought the library would be the place 
for high school kids to get together. It’s wonder- 
ful.” Some of our readers, disturbed by the con- 
fusion and crowding which results from this pa- 
tronage, do not agree. But they do agree with 
me that we need more room. 

Through the years we have seen changes in the 
kind of reading required by the students and 
changes in the hours when they need the library 
most. Split shifts in the schools bring the after- 
school rush much earlier in the day. Changes in 
personnel in the schools bring new demands. 
Whereas the history classes once’ read biography 
extensively, now the socio-economic aspect of his- 
tory is most popular. Shakespeare and the Globe 
Theatre get a workout from the students of one 
English teacher each year, while another changes 
her emphasis frequently, and we must remember 
to check with her each semester to see what her 
students will be looking for. What seems to be an 
adequate supply of books on myths and legends 
suddenly disappears from the shelves for another 
assignment. Happily, we have splendid inter-. 
library loan relations with the State Library. Com- 
mission, so we are able to supplement our waning 
supply in a hurry. 

But all these changes, however interesting from 
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an administrative view, are not so exciting as the 
people who use our library. There is one patron ` 
who will not read a mystery story set in England. 
On those rare occasions when she is persuaded to 
try one and then, amazingly, likes it, we consider 
it a major victory. There is the teacher who, with 
her family, visits the library several times each 
week, and together they read almost everything. 
They talk about the good books, too, and her stu- 
dents and her children’s friends ask for them. 
There are the people with special interests for 
whom we never have enough new books — the 
rock hounds, the art guild, the coin club, and the 
nature club. All of them add a challenge and a 
reward to the work of the day. 


Mos of all, memories of two families stand out. 


They are ideal library users. One of them stopped ` 


in our town all too briefly. The father is a science 
teacher and was at our college. He was interested 
in books and magazines in his field, but also in 


- travel books, modern novels, and many other 


types of literature. His wife, who is an art teacher 
and an artist in pottery, enameling, and oil, did 
much to start the first exhibits in the library. But 
most exciting of all was the task of finding reading 
material for their son. When he first began to 
visit the library — a quiet, serious little fellow with 
bright eyes and a delightful smile — we had a pet 
chipmunk, and Gregg’s first act upon arriving was 
to feed Scatter. Then, every other week he 
checked out Charlotte’s Web. This was his favorite 
book. His parents read to him, of course, and we 
knew they were kindred spirits when they enjoyed 
Charlotte as much as he did and did not object 
when -he went directly to the shelf for it almost 
every time he came in. His little sister was too 
small for books when the family was here, and they 
have gone on now to better opportunities in teach- 
ing, but a recent letter tells us that they love books 
more than ever, and no doubt they are as great a 
joy to their present librarian as they were to me. 

Our other favorite library family shares our 
hopes and plans, and we share theirs. Wher they 
came to town, the daughter was a fifth grader. 
Together we lived through her horse phase and 
her science-fiction phase, and we rejoiced to- 
gether as she developed into an omnivorous reader 
with wide interests. We were not surprised that 
she won a scholarship to a large Eastern school. 
Now we look forward to her vacations, when she 
tells us of the exciting -intellectual challenges she 
has there. We also welcome her to the library in 
the summer, because she helps us with various ill- 
paid but necessary projects, to which she con- 
tributes a great deal. 
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Then along came Trent, who started kinder- 
garten the same year his sister started. college. 
Maybe he is even more fun. We watched him be- 
come a library user. His sister could hardly wait 
to show him the wonder of the books she had 
known as a. child, and she was very successful in 
her efforts to interest him in them. Great discus- 
sions took place about when to read him this book 
or that. Was he too young for this? How would 
he feel about The Long Winter now? Probably the 
most serious problem was when he should ‘have 
The Wind in the Willows. Extensive post-mortems 
have forced us to decide that April had heard it 
when she was too young. Her mother could not 
wait to share it with her. As a consequence, she 
is one who may yet grow into it. She must, regret- 
fully, be likened to the young woman whose letters 
(according to A. A. Milne) would have to be re- 
turned because of her failure to communicate with 
Kenneth Grahame. So we tried Trent cautiously 
with Mr; Toad. He liked it! We were exultant. 
Then he learned to read for himself, and the dis- 
covery of the reading process was a great thing in 
his life. “Mother,” he said, “here is a word I’ve 
learned.” “Yes, and you know this one too.” 
“Oh, yes, I know that-one, but I’ve learned this 
one,” 

Of course, the parents of such children would 
have to be charming too. Their house is full of 
books on every subject from literary criticism to 
fossil hunting. They use our records and make 
valuable suggestions for purchases to enhance our 
collection. They know and worry with us about 
the library’s problems — the budget, the need for 
more room. In short, they are real friends of the 
library., 

Obviously, these people I have mentioned are 
personal friends of mine too, as they would be 
the friends of any librarian. Gregg’s family and 
Trent’s family are people you like the first time 
you meet them, and as time goes on you realize 
how invaluable they are in this hurried world. 
They have time to read, to live, to teach their chil- 


_dren the values to be found in books and the great 


enjoyment to be derived from them. Wherever 
they are, they are good library families. 

But what about the people I don’t know so well? 
In our community we have four kinds of people. 

First, in terms of age, there are those who came 
to this country. in the days of early settlement, 
the late 1880s. These people talk about the hard- 
ships of early ranching years before this valley 
became a checkerboard of irrigated farms. Since 
my grandfather was one of them, I listen to their 
stories with interest as we select their books. 
Perhaps today they will take a Western novel, or - 
maybe they are in the mood for Mari Sandoz’s 
Old Jules, or The Cattlemen. 
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We talk about the range cattle, still going 
through here when the first settlers came; the cat- 
tle and sheep wars, when Tom Horn terrorized 
western Nebraska as well as Wyoming; the coming 
of the railroad; and the beginning of this town. 
We are all bothered by the fact that soon these 
stories are going to be forgotten, and if they are 
not written down, one primary source of the his- 
tory of the West will be lost. These people, along 
with their descendants, make up the bulk of our 
community. 

Next are the German-Russian farmers, who 
were attracted to our area in large numbers by the 
kind of agriculture with which they were familiar 
— the cultivation of sugar beets. They progressed 
from hired-hand labor to tenant farming. Now 
they are the owners and operators of the rich 
farms surrounding our town, where many crops 
besides sugar beets are grown. Books on the latest 
agricultural methods are useful to them, but in 
many cases the experiments are done here and 
the books are written after the farming improve- 
ments have been adopted by the farmers. The 
library has a deeper obligation to these people 
than furnishing the latest books on their business, 
and it is an obligation we neglected thirty years 
ago. à 

Today we have books in German, which are 
attractive to the older people as well as to the 
high school students learning German under the 
new science-propelled program. But we should 
have had these books for their pleasure years ago. 
Now many of their colorful Old World customs 
have been lost, and the best we can do is to suggest 
to them books for the complete integration of 
their culture with ours. 

Our Spanish-Americans fare slightly better, only 
because they are more recent arrivals, and we ac- 
cept them as a different but valuable contribution 
to our community. We attend their Mexican 
dinners and watch their folk dances with enjoy- 
ment. We have Spanish books for their older 
readers; two of their girls work at our library; 
and we are aware that their soft, south-of-the- 
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border culture warms our sterner northern reality. 

We are especially fond of Francisco, who came 
to this country when he was twelve from a rural 
area of Mexico. He had never been to school. 
By the time he was seventeen he had completed 
grade school and now, two years later, he is finish- 
ing high school and taking some courses in college 
at the same time. He endeared himself to us by 
coming especially to ask for instruction in the use 
of the library. It was impossible to fit the orienta- 
tion course in college into his busy schedule, so 
we gave him private instruction, which he puts to 
very good use. He is self-reliant and rarely has 
to appeal to us for help in finding material for his 
needs. He is losing some of his accent now, but 
I am sure that he will always retain his gentle, 
polite manner of speaking and that the sparkle 
in his dark eyes is here to stay. We look forward 
to the day when he can read for fun. He is so 
busy studying now that he has little time for any- 
thing else, but maybe next summer. .. . 

Our other large group of citizens were really 
here before anyone else. The Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion is only 150 miles from our town, so we have 
many transient Sioux Indians as well as perma- 
nent residents who have found a place in this 
community. We are pleased at the success of their 
children in our schools, and we are happy when 
Mr. King, the president of the Platte Valley 
Indian Council, comes in to read the new books 
about his people. He uses the legends and stories 
in some of our collections to refresh his memory 
for the talks he gives each time the council dances. 
Everyone enjoys these dances, spectators and 
dancers alike, and we are happy when it is time for 
the round dance or the “rabbit dance,” when non- 
Indians are invited to share in the fun. 

These are the people who have made our com- 
munity. They are the people who run our busi- 
nesses, our farms, and our town. They are the 
teachers and the students in our schools, the mem- 
bers of our churches and clubs. They are the 
people who have worked with me to help the 
library progress. 
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THE SEASON OF THE HATS 


by Irene Jerison 


An Ohio housewife now in her early thirties, IRENE J ERISON was born in Lodz, Poland, spent four years in 


the ghetto and siz months in a German concentration camp before being liberated by the Russians in the spring 
of 1945. She finally left Poland with a group of refugee children and young people, came to the United States 
in 1947, allended the University of South Dakota, and received her M.A. from the University of Chicago. 


I REMEMBER the spring of 1943 as the season of the 
hats. Actually, in the Nazi-conceived ghetto in the 
Polish city of Lodz, where we, the Jews, had been 
imprisoned for over three years now, season melted 
into season with gray monotony: I might have 
missed spring’s coming in that huge slum cage of 
brick and ragged cobblestones, where a budding 
tree was as rare as a meal and a flower a fable from 
the past. But as I waded through a.slippery mess 
of melting snow one morning in March, I knew 
that spring had come. 

Early spring in the ghetto was a time of slush, 
of thick, dirty mud that trickled into my worn 
shoes, sending up my spine a shiver of cold that 
was more penetrating than the northern bite of 
Polish winter. It was a season of wet feet and walls 
dripping with dampness, of sickness and further 
weakening. It was not a time of rebirth, either in 
1943 or any other year of the war. We were a lot 
hungrier than the year before, a little shabbier, 
more worn out. And there were fewer of us. 
Many died; more had gone in the sporadic de- 


portation drives to destinations one shuddered to. 


guess at. Those who were left had less hope. 
Thus, spring in the ghetto may hardly seem the 
time and place in which to nourish the desire for a 
new bonnet, and yet this was exactly what hap- 
pened.. The bright ribbons and feathers on multi- 
colored felt that suddenly sprang up in the squalor 
that season seem as out of place to me now as a 
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bunch of bright balloons bobbing over the heads 
of a funeral procession. But at the time, I, along 
with many others, dreamed of a new hat. 

I was sixteen that year and working in a cor- 
setry shop, one of the many plants that comprised, 
by virtue of our slave labor for the German indus- 
try, the raison @étre of the ghetto in Nazi eyes. My 
boss in the notions supply room of the shop was a 
young woman, Leah, who had been a milliner be- 
fore the war. It was she who put the idea of a new 
hat in my mind when she came to work that first 
day of the thaw, sporting a jaunty green Tyrolean 
over her red hair. 

“Leah,” I gasped when she walked in. “You 
look marvelous. You look almost pre-war!’’ 

Leah turned slowly in front of me, primping, 
tilting her head first to the right, then to the 
left, then facing me fully. I had never thought her 
a pretty girl, Three and a half years of the war 
had worked to emphasize the beaky sharpness of | 
her nose and chin to witchlike proportions. Her 
coat was shapeless with age and’ wear, and her 
clumsy shoes gray with mud. But the green hat 
transformed her appearance to a vision of elegance. 

“Do you like. it?” she asked as she took the hat 
off and set it carefully on a shelf behind her desk, 
on top of a stack of salmon-colored hook-and-eye 
tape. The hat glimmered darkly in its pink sur- 
roundings like a young fir tree thriving in’a sun- 
baked desert. 
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I didn’t answer right away.. I stared at the hat 


with a sudden yearning to own one like it, accept- , 


ing the desire without question, as I had learned 
to accept the illogic of the world around me since 
the outbreak of war. By 1943, life in the ghetto 
had assumed a macabre permanence for me, and 
the old cliché that one can get used to anything 
had almost become a truism. I say almost because 
one never quite gets used to hunger or torture or 
death. And yet, such as it was, the ghetto was my 
life, the here and now without conceivable future. 
After an initial period of stunned indifference, we 
had all begun to pick up, one by one, the severed 
threads of busy trivia that make up so much of liv- 
ing. At sixteen, I had never owned a real lady’s 
hat. Spring was here, and soon I would be able to 
peel off the layers of rags that hadn’t quite kept 
me warm in winter. My summer wardrobe, con- 
sisting of a couple of faded, badly fitting cotton 
dresses, was only more of the same. But a hat! 

“Do you like it, Felicia??? There was a hint of 
impatience in Leah’s repetition of the question. 

“Like it?” I sighed. “I love it. I, I... . May 
I try it on, Leah?” 

“Sure. Go ahead.” Leah waved toward the 
hat expansively. “But don’t be long at it,” she: 
added brusquely. “There is the inventory to 
finish, and Rosenberg isn’t here yet.” 


Q Mr. Rosenberg, who completed the staff 
of the supply room, strolled in with his heavy- 
footed gait just as I was admiring myself in a piece 
of mirror which I kept in my desk drawer. 

“Good morning, Miss Kohn.” As usual he 
addressed himself only to Leah, using her last 
name, as befitted a mere employee addressing his 
boss. He took off his coat and hung it near his 
favorite table, then sat down. Being an Orthodox 
Jew, he never parted with his old black hat. He 
glanced at me and said, “Ah, a new hat, Miss 
Felicia. Rather becoming.” His voice was ex- 
ceedingly polite, as if it took special effort to speak 
to me because there was nothing in it for him. 

“The hat is not mine,’ I answered, more 
abruptly than was necessary. “It’s Leah’s.” I 
took it off and regretfully put it back on its pink 
resting place. Rosenberg almost spoiled my 
pleasure in it. 

“Oh.” Rosenberg ignored my abruptness. “I 
thought,” he continued in a bittersweet tone, “I 
thought that perhaps one of your influential 
friends... .” 

The sentence remained unfinished. Rosenberg 
stooped over his table, counting buttons, arrang- 
ing them in piles of a gross each, tilting back in his 
chair now and then to admire his accomplishment. 
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“What about that inventory, Leah?” I asked, ` 
pointedly ignoring the old duffer, and walked over 
to the supply-laden shelves that lined the room on 
all four sides. | 

Leah joined me, commanding tolerance with 
her eyes. We worked quietly, I counting the rolls 
and bundles, she checking them off in her ledger. 
But Rosenberg’s barb had struck home. He had 
resented my presence in the supply room from the 
day I was transferred there, after less than a week’s 
work as a machine operator’s apprentice, because 
my mother knew somebody who knew somebody 
who knew the Jewish manager of the plant. And I 
remained sensitive to his resentment. The way of 
connections was the natural order of things in the 
ghetto, and we both should have accepted it. It 
was an order of favors through acquaintances, an 
order of what the ghetto called “backs.” Only the 
Nazis’ backs were immeasurable. Immediately be- 
low them was the mad old man whom they had. 
appointed the Eldest of the Jews. His was the 
broadest back of all, and his favor was considered 
a personal life line to surviving the war. Immedi- 
ately below were his henchmen, heads of depart- 
ments, plants, and the police, their backs still 
broad and strong, since they controlled all the 
goods and jobs in the ghetto, dispensing only those 
for which they had no use themselves. The size 
of. the back of the rest of us was a function of how 
many life-giving favors we were able to procure. 
It was truly a man-eat-man society, and the broad 
backs grew broader under necks that grew thicker 
and redder with the sparse fat of the land, that 
never reached the backless mass at the bottom of 
the ghetto pyramid. 

Rosenberg’s back was very narrow, and his neck 
thin and wrinkled. That was why he was the way 
he was, I knew. He was a harmless old fool, I 
tried to convince myself, a sometimes amusing 
bore. I looked at him more kindly. l 

He stopped counting buttons, leaned back in his 
chair, balancing it on two legs, and tucked both 
thumbs under his vest, slowly fanning his fingers 
back and forth, like a huge insect with tiny wings 
on the wrong side of the body. He cleared his 
throat, looking at. Leah very seriously, until she 
stopped her bookkeeping. Then he turned his 
eyes on me. Mr. Rosenberg was about to speak. 

“Miss Kohn,” he opened pompously. ‘Miss 
Kohn,” he repeated. “‘About that hat. In the 
spring of 1939, my daughter had a hat just like it, 
but what felt, what styling! It was imported from 
Paris — from Paris, mind you.” He stopped and 
looked from Leah to me, his fingers drumming on 
his vest, letting the import of his pronouncement 
sink in. “But, of course, I could afford it then. In 
my corsetry business in Nowomiejska Street I had 
ten people working for me, you know. . . .” 
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Oh, yes, we knew, we knew indeed. The cor- 
setry business in Nowomiejska Street figured in 
every speech of Rosenberg’s. 

He sighed, looking far across the room. “She 
looked beautiful in the hat, my daughter did. You 
should have seen her. . . 

His fingers stopped drumming i in hiscontempla- 
tion of a vision from that bygone world on the 
other side of the ghetto wire fences, a world that 
was finished, gone as completely as if it had never 
existed. But he came back to it again and again, in 
story after banal story, picking up piece after 
piece of a structure that had fallen apart as ir- 
reparably as Humpty Dumpty. Only Rosenberg 
refused to see it broken. 

“I can imagine,” Leah said, much more gently 
than I ever could, winking at me at the same time. 
Rosenberg’s daughter, who worked at a machine 
in our shop, was definitely no beauty. But that 
was old Rosenberg. 

“Come on, Felicia,” Leah said. “Lets go back 
to that tape.” 

Roseùberg-took theʻhint and faced the buttons 
with a slight sigh. Leah and I came to the shelf on 
which the green hat blossomed. I lifted it off the 
roll of tape tenderly and set it down on the next 
shelf. 

Leah. was’ watching me. She put her pencil 
behind her ear thoughtfully. “Say, doesn’t your 
mother have some old hat she doesn’t wear? I 
could make -it over for you just like this one, or 
any way you like. -That’s what I used for mine. 
Just an old hat that-was all out of shape.” 

I.lost count of the tape. “Would you? Would 
you really? Oh, Leah, that would be wonderful! 
But you must let me pay for it.” 

“Oh, its nothing.” Leah dismissed my offer 
with a shrug. “‘It-won’t be necessary.” 

But in the end she yielded to my insistence. As 
a matter of fact, I was making a rather empty 
gesture. A price I could afford would be of little 
use to Leah. Paradoxically, in that time of want 
money was plentiful. The Nazis paid us in special 
ghetto currency, and most of us had more cash 
than the food rations and noontime soups-at the 
plant cost, but not nearly enough to buy extra 
food on the black market. My payment to Leah 
wouldn’t even buy an ounce of sugar or a slice of 
bread.. 

I didn’t waste much time speculating on the 
ironies of ghetto commerce. That was something 
one took for granted, whereas a new hat was 
grown-upness,- and springtime, and style. I 
worked on, éxhilarated, until Rosenberg broke 
the silence. “It’s very nice of you, Miss Kohn, to 
make that hat for Felicia,” he said. “You are 
such a busy person.” 

Leah dismissed the remark with a wave of her 


hand. It, wasn’t nice of Leah, I thought, but only 
natural. She had somehow managed to keep a 
characteristic that belonged on the outside of the 
ghetto wires. as much as Rosenberg’s corsetry 
business. Leah was generous. I knew it, but it 
was Rosenberg who paid it a tribute. Rosenberg, 
the flatterer of bosses and would-be builder of a 
“back.” And I had thought that he hadn’t even 
heard our conversation, so absorbed had he seemed 


„in the little mother-of-pearl disks that he poured 
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slowly from hand to hand, like grains of sand in 
an hourglass, while his lips mouthed the figures 
soundlessly. 


A found for me'a shapeless brown 
felt hat which Leah decided would look best on me 
sailor-style. A few days and two fittings later, 
Leah came into the supply room one morning 
carrying a basket covered with a head scarf, from 
which she proudly took out.my new sailor hat, 
trimmed with a maroon ribbon. The two ends of 
the ribbon hung loose at the back of the hat, tick- 
ling my neck when I’tried it on. Wearing it, I felt 
as Rosenberg’s daughter must have felt in her 
Paris model, and the old man’s admiration, » 
whether a tribute to Leah’s skill or my appear- 
ance, was as extravagant as it-must have been on 
that proud occasion. Since I hadn’t enough 
money with me that day to pay Leah, we agreed 
that I should do so the following payday. The hat 
was put on a pile of bias tape next to her green 
Tyrolean, where I could steal a glance at it now 
and then as I filled the notions orders of the day. 

On my way home, I hardly noticed -the slush 
under my feet or the trickle of water into my 
shoes. I walked with my head turned toward the 
dirty windows of empty stores along the street, 
looking at my fuzzy reflection. Passers-by mut- 
tered in anger as I bumped them, walking along, 
but I didn’t even see them. All I saw was my 
head in the windows, crowned by the hat, its 
maroon ribbons bobbing at the nape of my neck, 
the head of a young lady, springlike and dressed: 
up. 

Minia, who also worked in the corsetry shop, 
caught up with me just as I was reaching home. 
““Sa-a-ay, where did you get that?” she asked, 
admiration in both her voice and her eyes. 

I told her about Leah and her talents, and a 
day or two later Minia too found an old hat and 
Leah had another order. By payday, several re- 
modeled hats brightened the shelves of the cor- 
setry shop, while Leah’s purse bulged with bulky 
ghetto money. Even Rosenberg’s daughter sported 
a new hat, paid for from her father’s paycheck, 

The day was lovely, the first really balmy spring 
day. Leah was in a good mood, and so was Rosen- 
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berg, the memories of other lovely days crowding 
his mind to be spilled over and shared with us at 
great length. 

“Now, for Passover, Miss Kohn, for Passover 
Mrs. Rosenberg had all the employees and their 
families to the second Seder. What a table! What 
a meal! Gefüllte fish, a pike the size of this shelf, 
and the matzo balls... .” He swallowed au- 
dibly, droplets of moisture still gathering around 
his lips as he continued. “Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
matzo balls were famous — light as a feather, 
with just a touch of ginger and bitter almonds.” 
He stopped, swallowing again, and Leah and I 
swallowed simultaneously. 

The sound of the buzzer for the noon soup- 
break interrupted, the reminiscence just as my 
hunger rose to an unbearable pitch, excited by the 
almost tangible taste in my mouth of plump 
matzo balls complemented by the golden deli- 
cacy of chicken broth. It was Rosenberg’s turn to 
fetch the soup for all of us, and as he left the sup- 
ply room with our three canteens, I breathed a 
sigh of relief. . | 

“I don’t know why it is,” I confided to Leah. 
“We all talk about food, heaven knows, but I just 
can’t take it from Rosenberg. In fact, I can’t take 
Rosenberg at all. I don’t know why. I think 
maybe it is because he is so much like all of us, 
only more so.” 

“Oh, leave him alone,” Leah said. “He is old, 
he is hungry. It is harder on him than on us.” 

Rosenberg ‘rushed in carrying the canteens half 
filled with a gray liquid in which a few pieces of 
potato hugged the bottom. He handed Leah’s 
canteen to her, set mine on my worktable, glanc- 
ing inside before he put it down, and rushed to his 
favorite chair, stirring the soup with a tin spoon. 

“I think it’s thick today,” he remarked with 
satisfaction. “I managed to wait till the bottom 
of the kettle.” He began to eat, slowly yet greed- 
ily, slurping the liquid, carefully avoiding the 
potatoes till the end. 

“You know what we should do?” Leah asked 
eagerly between spoonfuls. “PH buy some sugar 
with the hat money, and if we each bring a po- 
tato, we could bake a grated potato cake in the 
stove in here, and we could have a party. Re- 
member, you bring a potato each, and Pil take 
care of the rest. How about that??? She looked 


from one of us to the other for agreement, smiling. 


Before I had time to protest that the hat profits 
were hers alone, Rosenberg shook his head, 
shocked. “I am sorry, Miss Leah, not I. I couldn’t 
bring a potato. It’s very nice of you, of course, but 
a potato! I can’t do that. All I have is my ra- 
tion.” He glanced at me, the person with connec- 
tions, pointedly. “But PI tell you what: I could 
manage a rutabaga, and I know a new recipe —” 
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“Forget it, Leah interrupted with an abrupt- 
ness that startled him. “Forget the whole thing.” 

Her spirits sank visibly, although to me Rosen- 
berg’s reaction was as natural as that of any crea- 
ture.of the ghetto, where food was as private a 
matter as sex life in a monogamous society. It 
was she who was out of character. She sighed as 
she scraped the last bits of potato from the bottom 
of her canteen. She pushed the canteen away 
from her angrily and said, “Come on, Felicia. 
Let’s go outside for a few minutes. It really smells 
like spring today, even in this dump.” 


W. WALKED out into the ‘pebbled courtyard 
outside the shop and sat down on the stoop, sun- 
ning ourselves. Leah was fidgety and got up after 
afew moments. “Say,” she said, “let’s go and see 
if Rosenberg is through eating. I want to ask him 
to come out too. I really shouldn’t- have jumped 
at him like that.” 

I got up and walked with her to the supply. 
room. window, where she lifted herself onto .a 
ledge. She looked in. In the next moment she 
was back on the ground, her face white. She tried 
to pull me away from the window, but I forced 
her hand off my waist and climbed onto the ledge. 


‘I had to see what had shaken her. I looked inside. 


With trembling hands, Rosenberg was snapping 
shut Leah’s purse, clutching something in his 
right hand at the same time. He slid the purse 
back into the desk drawer, looked around cau- 
tiously, and tiptoed back to his worktable,. stuffing 
a wad of bills into his vest pocket. It was obvious 
that he hadn’t-seen me. I sprang back to life after 
my shocked contemplation of the silent scene, and 
raised my arm with the intention of knocking on 
the window when Leah, who had been tugging at 
me all the time I was watching, firmly pulled me 
to the ground and held me. 

Her paleness was gone and she looked quite 
composed. “Not a word to anybody,” she whis- 
pered. 

I exploded. “But, Leah,” I shouted, “you can’t 
let him get away with it! He is a thief, a dirty, 
rotten thief. ‘How nice of you; Miss Kohn,’ ” 
I mimicked. “You must- do something, Leah,- 
or — or I will!” 

Leah retained her composure. She opened her 
palms in a resigned gesture. “He is an old man, 
Felicia. And what good is the money to me any- 
way? And what can I do about this? What good 
is a quarter pound of sugar in the long run? It 
can’t give me what I want, what you want, what 
he wants.” She swept the air with a wide motion 
of her arm as if reaching out beyond the barbed- 
wire fences surrounding the ghetto. “And if he 
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thinks a smidgen of sugar will get him closer to it, 
well... .” She paused. “What is there to do?” 
she reiterated sadly. She turned toward the sup- 
ply room and I followed her meekly. 

Leah was right, I thought. There was little one 


could do. It was the Germans who had made. 


thieves of us all, and thieves we were. This was 
something I knew well, a basic tenet for me, a 
girl who was growing up in the ghetto, whose 
ethics were being shaped and twisted by the 
amorality rampant in that cage in which I lived. 
I was a knowledgeable cynic with the best of them. 
I was quite aware that the Germans were stealing 
from us — our property, our work, our food, our 
very lives. And so on down the line it went: the 
broad-backed big shots stole from both the Ger- 
mans and other Jews; those with connections were 
thieving the due of those who knew nobody. Some 
husbands stole from -wives, and children from 
parents. And those who had stolen nothing so far 
would do so without thinking at the first oppor- 
tunity. Hence Rosenberg, bluntly and directly 
applying the working philosophy of a denizen of 
the ghetto, in the manner of a common pickpocket. 
Hence Leah, accepting his deed without a whisper 
of protest. How shocking, both. A concept stale 
with lack of use crept into my. mind, pushing to 
the forefront, forcing expression. Justice! Justice 
had to be done. 

The afternoon dragged endlessly, heavy with the 
evasive maneuvers of each of us to weave the thin 
threads of our separate purposes, unbroken through 
the hours, until the end of the working day. 

Rosenberg’s voicé buzzed unabated. Stories of 
business coups in Nowomiejska Street chased one 
another, as if suddenly: it had become essential to 
him to remember how great life had been, as if 
suddenly he had caught a glimpse of that life 
waiting for him just around the corner. Once in a 
while I would see him glancing down to where his 
waistcoat pocket bulged, touching the bulge 
surreptitiously, hardly able to wait till his loot was 
‘ safe. Then the stories continued. 

Leah nodded to him absent-mindedly, working 


in a fever of energy, as if letting up would some-. 


how disrupt her purpose of condonation. She 
stopped working only long enough to thwart, by 
gesture or command to another unnecessary job, 
my every attempt to burst out my knowledge of 
Rosenberg’s deed. She succeeded. All that long 
afternoon, I sought justice in vain. 

At last closing time came. 

“So you see, Miss Kohn —” Rosenberg’s voice 
broke off the moment the sound of the five-o’clock 
buzzer joined it. He cocked his head toward the 
buzz, half up from his chair already. Leah 
grabbed her hat and set it on her head carelessly, 
then put-on her coat, fussing with the buttons. 
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I walked toward the shelf on which I kept my 
hat. At the same time, Rosenberg shuffled in the 
opposite direction to put away his inevitable box 
of buttons. I brushed against him — purposely or 
not, I couldn’t tell. The open box tipped and the 
buttons showered onto the floor with a delicate 
rustle. Instinctively, I crouched down to pick 
them up. Next to me, Rosenberg bent down 
laboriously, and as he did the packet of money 
slipped out of his vest pocket and fell between us. 
I was younger, and my movements quicker. I 
covered the bills with my hand, staring into Rosen- 
berg’s eyes. Clutching the money, I rose slowly, 
brushing against Leah, immobile right behind 
me. I hadn’t been aware of her approach. I 
thrust the bills into her hand, pressing her fingers 
around the packet. Leah stared at the bills, then 
slipped them into her coat pocket mechanically, 
her face unhappy, as if hypnotized by the panto- 
mime in which she was made to take her assigned 
part. I reached for my hat. As I turned toward 
the door, I could see Rosenberg straightening up 
slowly, his fingers grabbing a shelf for support. I 
fled the supply room, ran along the hall, and 
stumbled down the front steps, out into .the 
sunshine.. l 

I wore my sailor hat with little pleasure that 
day, in spite of the glorious weather. Walking 
along a-border street between the ghetto and the 
rest of the city, I, the instrument of justice in the 
supply room, could congratulate myself. I had 
seen dishonesty punished and virtue rewarded. 
But where was the satisfaction of seeing it happen? 
Dishonesty, justice. Virtue and justice. Beautiful 
words, but discordant, like a solemn hymn sung 
at the Bacchanalia. I looked through the barbed- 
wire fence between me and the world on the other 
side of the street, me and the outside. 


I might have raised my head too abruptly, or a 
sudden breeze might have started up; or I might 
have forgotten to fasten the hatpin. Whatever 
the reason, T suddenly saw my hat wafted between 
the strands of barbed wire and across the road, 
gathering mud as it moved, until it settled on the 
opposite sidewalk. I started after it, then stopped 
short, because, of course, I had nowhere to go. 
The German guard who had been pacing in the 
middle of the street noticed the hat, made a motion 
toward it, then shrugged. I took a step, turned, 
walked on. The hat was lying in the mud where it 
fell. I too shrugged, hoping that somebody would 
rescue it on the outside. I had no more use for it. 
The ghetto was the ghetto, and the outside was 
the world, and hats, like justice, belonged in one 
but not the other. I walked on home, my hatless 
head bent low, idly noticing the splotchy patterns 
the mud traced on my boots. _ 
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Is this common sense? 
Spending *10,000,000,000 to lose *350,000,000 a yea 


Doesn’t make sense, does it? Yet that is exactly what 
is being urged on the U. S. by the lobbyists for more 
government-in-the-electric-business. And all America’s 
taxpayers would have to pay-for this peculiar deal. 


AVOIDING SHARE OF TAXES 


Here’s how it works. The advocates of federal elec- 
tric power systems want government to spend 
$10,000,000,000 more on top of about $5,500,000,000 
of taxpayers’ money already spent. These so-called 
“public power” systems are exempt from all federal 
taxation, and largely from any state or local taxing. 


On the other hand, $10,000,000,000 spent by inde- 
pendent electric companies would produce about 
$350,000,000 yearly in ‘federal, local and state taxes, ` 
at today’s rates. 


TAXPAYERS PAY TWICE 


So the “public power” proposal boils down to hit- 
ting most taxpayers twice: use their. taxes to build 
government power systems—and tap them for the ~ 
share of taxes that government systems escape. 


UNNECESSARY SPENDING 


- The tragic fact is that more spending for such 
federal power programs would be unnecessary. The 
hundreds of independent electric companies are able 
and ready to provide for the nation’s growing electric 
needs. They are financed by investors instead of tax- 
payers. They've proved they can supply plenty of 
low-price power without-using tax money to do it. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


‘The choice seems so easy you wonder why 
necessary to talk about it. But that $10 billion 
be spent for more federal “public power” becau: 
very few people know the facts. 


_ Will you help spread the word? The coupon b 
will bring you more facts and figures. Check the p 
you want. They’ll come promptly, at no charge. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIE 


*#eoeveaoewaeeeen reves eeseeseeneezrseeevseeeeeeneeeaeeseeeve 


POWER COMPANIES 
Room 1112-P, 1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y 


Please sand sie the new booklets checked below, 
without charge: 


{_] “What Do Federal Power Ventures Cost Your 
Community?” 
| ] “The Story Behind the Electric Power Issue” 


[ | “The American Worker’s Stake in the 
Electric Power Picture”’ 


i | “How Federal Government Electricity Affects 
the Businessman” 


J Names of the companies that sponsor 
' this message. 


NAME | 
PLEASE PRINT 

ADDRESS 

OUT Ya OND STATE — ~ 
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Lil Byra? 


rood things happen 
when you give 


Red Cross is you. And your family-and the neighbor next door __ 
Red Cross is people. People needing . . . people heeding. Through 
Red Cross your kindness and generosity become tender comfort 
and unfailing support for others. This is yout Red Cross: swift to 


answer each call for help in times of personal tragedy, family crisis 
or national catastrophe. Service . . . person-to-person. 


Help through Red Cross. Help make good ‘things happen. 
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HOLIFIELD 





‘OF CALIFORNIA 


by Warren Unna 


WARREN UNNA has recently traveled for more than a year on a grant from the Institute of Current World 


Affairs, studying neutralism in countries that are not allied with either the Soviet Union or the West. Pre- 


viously, Mr. Unna had for three years covered the Atomie Energy Commission for the Washinglon post and 


during that period had come to know Chet Holifield, the vigorousand popular congressman from California. 


ee Chet Holifield did not bother to 
go home to campaign in California’s last primary: 


he thought his constituents knew enough about his | 


work in Washington during the preceding sixteen 
years and did not have to be told. They justified 
his faith in November, 1958, when they voted 
134,000 to 26,000 to return him to Congress for 
another term. 

Holifield is a senior member and one of the most 
active participants in two key committees, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and the House 


Government Operations Committee. As a mem-. 


ber of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, he is also one of the few congressmen 
to have a third committee assignment. Holifield 
pushed hard for the development of the H-bomb, 
drew up the legislation creating the General 
Services Administration, served as one of the two 
House representatives on the second Hoover 
Commission, initiated the fight to squelch the 
Eisenhower Administration’s now abortive Dixon- 
Yates power contract, has plugged for years — 
unheeded — for an adequate federal civil defense 
program, and conceived and chaired the first 
full-scale investigation of radioactive fall-out. 
Chester Earl Holifield, the 56-year-old Los 
Angeles congressman, was born in Mayfield, 
Kentucky. His family stayed there only a year 
and then moved to Arkansas. After his mother 
died and his father remarried, Holifield at fifteen 
made a permanent break with home and high 
school in favor of Kansas wheat fields, Oklahoma 
oil diggings, the rails, and the hitchhiker’s road. 
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He was not surprised to find himself in California: 
“Td read of the romance of the forty-niners and, 
as a boy, wanted to go out there. Then, like ten 
million other people, I went.” 

Holifield’s first job was as a presser in a Pasadena 


cleaning and dyeing shop. Before he was nineteen, 


he had married Vernice Caneer (“Cam”) and 
started his own cleaning and pressing business 
in Montebello, one of the many subcommunities 
in central Los Angeles. . 

By 1927, with the boom in full swing, Holifield 
borrowed $1750 and converted his pressing busi- 
ness into a men’s wear shop. Within four years, he 
had a double reverse. He was hunting wild goats 
on Catalina Island with a friend when a stray 
shot — origin still unknown — shattered his leg 
bone. That stray shot from nowhere kept him 
bedridden or in a wheel chair for four years. 

The store was Holifield’s second reverse. Soon 
after his hunting accident, in 1931, the Depression 
reached the West, closed his bank, and made 
worthless the checks he carefully had made out to 
his creditors. Holifield mortgaged his five-room 
house and finally lost it. When he was finally able 
to get back to work, he found that his liabilities 
were about twice his assets. 

It was then that haberdasher Holifield started 
to turn political philosopher. “I realized that, 
regardless of a man’s personal ability, economic 
depression could take away all of his gains through 
years of hard work.” He began to read and speak 


‘out. He became a close friend of Jerry Voorhis, 


a man Holifield came to Idok upon as “the ideal 
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public servant,” and managed Voorhis’ successful 
campaign for Congress. Following the 1940 cen- 
sus, southern California had such a population in- 
crease that a new 19th Congressional District was 
carved out, part from Voorhis’ area, part from an 
adjoining one. At Voorhis’ suggestion, Holifeld 
decided to take a flier in the 1942 election. He 
beat out thirteen other Democrats for the primary 
nomination. In the general election, he managed 
to defeat his Republican opponent, Max Ward, 
a Huntington Park newspaper publisher, by a vote 
of nearly 35,000 to 20,000. 

Holifield has won with increasing pluralities 
ever since, three times secured both the Republi- 
can and Democratic endorsement in the primaries, 
and thinks he could have done this again in 1958 
and avoided the bother of the November election. 
But instead he decided to run only on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, “in an effort to bring some order out 
of the chaotic cross-fling situation in California. 
I was hoping that there would be a clear-cut line 
drawn between the Republican and Democratic 
parties in order to give the voters a decisive 
choice.” 


| on of his leg, not right to this day, Holifield 
was never able to get into uniform during World 
War II. As second-best choice, when he got to 
Congress, he sought and gained membership on 
the Military Affairs Committee. ‘After the war and 
in the course of committee business, Holifield 
came across the May-Johnson Bill, a measure joint- 
ly sponsored by former Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(Democrat, Colorado) and the late Representative 
Andrew J. May (Democrat, Kentucky), which 
would have turned the nation’s new atomic energy 
program over to the military. 

“I thought this source.of energy should be de- 
veloped along other than military lines and tried 
to get civilian control,” Holifield commented. 
Although this was only 1945 and Holifield was but 
a second-term congressman, he strode into the 
office of Chairman May and thumped on his desk 
to demand extended hearings. He found May’s in- 
terest confined to what the bill would do for. his 
Kentucky coal miners. The chairman gave him 
what Holifield now describes as “summary” treat- 
ment and held only a day or two of hearings on 
the May-Johnson Bill. 

Holifield also became aware of tremendous 
pressure from the Pentagon to nab this new atomic 
area for the military. Accordingly, he and Repre- 
sentatives Voorhis, Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(Democrat, California), George E. Outland (Dem- 
ocrat, California), and Andrew J. Biemiller (Dem- 
ocrat, Wisconsin) publicly appealed to the na- 
tion’s scientists to come to Washington and state 
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their case. Several hundred jammed the caucus 
room of the old House Office Building, including 
such renowned physicists as Leo Szilard and Har- 
old Urey. The scientists backed Holifield and in- 
sisted that the great research and development 
which lay ahead for nuclear physics could not 
properly be conducted under military discipline. | 
May took a committee vote anyway. All but two 


‘of the members. of the House Military: Affairs 


Committee, Holifield and his close friend Melvin 
Price (Democrat, Illinois), voted for military 
control of the atom. 

But the furor engendered by the scientists’ 
meeting did succeed in delaying the vote in the 
Senate. And then came a jurisdictional dispute 
in which Senator Johnson wanted to claim atomic 
energy matters for his Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and Senator Millard Tyd- 
ings (Democrat, Maryland) wanted it for his 
Armed Services Committee. A year of wrangling 
followed, time enough for a freshman senator, 
Brien McMahon (Democrat, Connecticut), to in- 
troduce a bill calling for a study of atomic juris- 
diction. Vice President Barkley, presiding over the 
Senate, assigned the matter to McMahon under a 
special select committee, which a year later be- 
came the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The scientists by now had organized themselves 
into the Federation of American Scientists. ‘“This 
really brought them out from the laboratories and 
into public life. They became public speakers,” 
Holifield recalls. And in the end, a bill which 
had been greased to roll through both House and 
Senate in a matter of days,and hand the atom to 
the military ended up with atomic energy under 
civilian control. 

Holifield has been with the atom ever since, and 
in recognition of his vanguard work, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn made him a charter member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Holifield was a strong defender of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, yet he was completely opposed to 
the decision of Oppenheimer, chairman of the 
AEC’s General Advisory Committee, and of the 
majority of the commission itself not to go ahead 
with the H-bomb. Chairman McMahon ap- 
pointed Holifield head of a special Joint Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee to gather testimony from 
scientists around the country, particularly from 
those at Los Alamos familiar with the thermonu- 
clear theories of Edward Teller and Stanislaw 
Ulam. Holifield found himself in agreement with 
the ‘majority of the scientists in believing that an 
H-bomb could and must be made. With the 
backing of the full Joint Committee, he and 
McMahon went to President Truman in late 1949 
and told him that he should disregard the advice 
of his experts, Oppenheimer and the AEC, and go 
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ahead with a project which would cost the nation 
$1 billion and absorb most of the fissionable 
Uranium 235 then on hand. Mr. Truman had the 
National Security Council take a new look at the 
problem and then, with the strong backing of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, the President 
made his decision. 

On August 13, 1953, nine months after this 
country had tested its first thermonuclear device, 
the Soviets exploded their first H-bomb. Says 
Holifield, “If Mr. Truman had not made the de- 
cision to go ahead, we would have faced a Soviet 
weapon a thousand times more powerful than the 
one we had.” 

Some consider Holifield to be too much of a 
militarist. Yet it was Holifield who first warned 
of the danger of creating a “fourth atomic power” 
— in addition to the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Britain — when the Administration 
sought wide nuclear exchange authority in 1958. 
Holifield stubbornly held out against nuclear 
promiscuity. A majority of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy finally rallied around him. And 
in the end, the Administration had to content itself 
with a nuclear exchange bill that was pretty 
much geared to Britain alone — and to congres- 
sional check-back at almost every stage. 


le California congressman also has been very 
much concerned with the development of atomic 
power for peaceful uses. He and Senator Albert 
Gore (Democrat, Tennessee) have repeatedly in- 
troduced bills for massive government assistance 
to get this country’s atomic power program going. 
The Eisenhower Administration, particularly un- 
der former AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, has 
feared future TVAs in such assistance. The Re- 
publicans have been convinced that once the gov- 
ernment set the precedent for constructing, oper- 
ating, and owning prototype power plants, the 
socialistic foot would be in the door. Accordingly, 
the Administration has preferred to let private 
industry develop atomic power at its own pace. 
Holifield finds this a bit ironic. As ranking 
minority member (now chairman) of the Joint 
Committee’s powerful Legislative Subcommittee, 
a group which supervises an annual budget in the 
hundreds of millions, Holifield saw to it that the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 — the then-Republi- 
can Congress’ go-ahead to private industry — 
contained Section 261, a no-subsidy clause. 
Holifield remarks: “The sponsors of the act 
were so sold on the fact that private enterprise 
would do the job that I told them surely they 
would be opposed to any hidden subsidies by the 
government. I had no trouble getting the clause 
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approved, and my judgment in the minority re- 
port on the act was proved right. The act was 
premature, and the Republicans have been trying 
ever since to find some means for subsidizing the 
industry.” 

Another attempt was a plutonium buy-back 
provision which the AEC first tried to have inserted 
in the government’s contract with a power plant 
under construction on the shores of Lake Erie by 
the Power Reactor Development Company, headed 
by Walker L. Cisler of Detroit Edison. The idea 
was to provide a government-guaranteed price to 
purchase the weapons-grade plutonium which the 
power plant produced in the course of its nuclear 
power operation. When this was stopped by the 
Joint Committee under the no-subsidy clause, the 
AEC tried to have a plutonium buy-back provision 
inserted in this country’s aid treaty with the 
Euratom countries. Holifield and the Joint Com- 
mittee Democrats, suspecting a foreign precedent 


for future domestic action, spiked that one too. 
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It was also this shrewd congressman who first 
found something irregular in the Dixon-Yates 
power contract. Dixon-Yates involved the AEC, 
but no atomic power. The proposal was that the 
government should financially assist a private util- 
ity to build a steam-generating plant which would 
pump electricity into TVA lines, to replace power 
the AEC was using at its uranium-production 
plants. “The whole thing,” Holifield observes, “‘was 
a devious attempt on the part of the Republican 
Administration to destroy the concept of TVA 
by using an administrative means to finance and 
subsidize a private utility group in the TVA cus- 
tomer area.” 

Holifield went before the House with a full-dress 
analysis of the lengthy contract, citing eighteen 
points in which he thought the government would 
be at a disadvantage. The California congress- 
man’s argument was picked up by Tennessee’s 
senators, Gore and Kefauver, and the two-year 
fight was on. The Republican majority on the 
Joint Committee permitted the AEC to go ahead 
and sign the contract at the end of 1954. But a 
Democratic majority, returned by the electorate 
at the beginning of 1955, reversed the action. 
The state of Tennessee sued, the government can- 
celed the contract and began picking up Holi- 
field’s eighteen points to avoid its breach-of- 
contract suit from the private utility people. 

How does Holifield sniff these things out? “Pm 
always suspicious of a lack of frankness, either 
in the spoken language of a witness or in the text 
of a bill,” he says. “When I read a draft of legis- 
lation that is not easy to understand, I usually 
find on investigation that the very reason for its 
ambiguity is that it is covering something up, 
something that its proponent wants to slip through.” 
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Does the congressman always get his way? 

Holifield laughs at that. “Not always. But it 
puts your opponent in a very difficult position 
when he tries to justify legislation on the testi- 
mony of witnesses’ intentions.” 

There was one occasion in 1957 when Holifield 
got his way without argument from either the 
Administration or his colleagues. This was during 
the eight days of hearings on the whys and where- 
fores of radioactive fall-out. Holifield, disturbed 
by “‘all this fog of propaganda on radiation,” went 
to Representative Carl T. Durham (Democrat, 
North Carolina), the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee’s then chairman, and persuaded him that 


there was a need for objective testimony based on. 


what scientists, not politicians, had to say about 
fall-out. The Holifield hearings which followed 
were so successful that AEC Chairman Strauss 


and Commissioner Willard F. Libby compli-- 


mented Holifield for his fairness — even though 
the Holifield hearings brought out the facts the 
AEC up until then had failed to provide. 

Holifield’s interests often parallel themselves. 
While the congressman was chairing a series of 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee hearings on fall- 
out, through his other capacity as chairman of the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
he was preparing a lengthy series of hearings on 
civil defense. His civil defense hearings are prac- 
tically the only congressional record on the sub- 
ject. Senator Kefauver held a series in the Senate 
some. years back, but they petered out when 
Kefauver found himself the only senator in 
attendance. 

In his own hearings, Holifield not only secured 
expert scientific testimony on the problem; he 
persuaded Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
Val Peterson to recommend a $32 billion federal 
shelter program. 

The Holifield committee’s civil defense recom- 
mendations contained such a tone of urgency that 
President Eisenhower appointed the Gaither Com- 
mittee to look into the matter. The Gaither Re- 
port, never made public, then proceeded to as- 
sess the whole state of national defense in this 
country. And its civil defense recommendations 
are believed to have been almost identical with 
those of Holifield’s committee. 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn has seen to it 
that Holifield has been given: the committee 


assignments of his choice and singled him out as- 


the sole Democratic appointee from the House to 
the second Hoover Commission. It generally has 
been assumed that the Speaker and Holifield, 
both ardent admirers of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman, hold pretty much the same political 
philosophy. But they part company on at least 
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one issue: the natural gas bill. Rayburn, of Texas, 
is not only for freeing natural gas producers from 
federal price control; he is considered by some to 
be the bill’s strongest advocate in Congress. 

Holifield has the Santa Fe Spring oil field, one 
of California’s biggest, right within his congres- 
sional district. Another field is within five hundred 
yards ‘of his Los Angeles home. For his white- 
collar, small-businessman constituents, the nat- 
ural gas bill was not an issue; for Holifield’s oil 
company constituents, it obviously was. They 
wanted freedom from federal price controls. So 
did Rayburn. And in the spring of 1958 the 
Speaker turned every trick he knew to get the 
bill through the House. When the vote came, he 
called Holifield up to the Speaker’s rostrum and 
made no bones about what he wanted. 

It was the first request Rayburn had ever made 
of his younger colleague in the sixteen years he 
had been helping him along through Congress, 
and Holifield knew it. Says Holifield, still squirm- 
ing with the memory, “It wasn’t hard to turn down 
the oil and gas interests in my own district. But 
it was hard to turn down the Speaker. I told him 
I had to vote against it on principle.” 

Does Holifield ever aspire to be a senator? 

He says no. One reason is seniority. After 
seventeen years in the House, he will become 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, if the Democrats keep their House major- 
ity next year. He also is next in line to succeed the 
chairman on the House Government Operations 
Committee. Because of his seniority, he heads 
important subcommittees, has the leadership’s 
ear, and can get his legislation through the various 
blockades of hearing, committee vote, and floor 
vote. 

But an equal deterrent to running for the Sen- 
ate, in Holifield’s mind, is the high cost of getting 
elected in California. “I represent a working- 
man’s district composed of people in the factories, 
railroad shops, downtown clerical jobs, and small 
businesses,” he says. “Due to intense campaign-. 
ing and the fact that the district is three-to-one 
Democratic, I am able to make a campaign on 
$5000 or less. It takes $500,000 to be elected to the 
Senate in California. This means TV time, di- 
rect mail, advertising in the papers, in newsreels, 
and on billboards. I cannot depend upon any of 
the usual sources of financing in a state-wide 
campaign. There is no strong Democratic Party 
organization in California.” 

Big-business backing, Holifield thinks, is out of 
the question. His voting record has been for his 
small-businessman constituent and against the 
bills put forth by the large utilities, the banks, 
and the oil companies. “I considered them detri- 
mental to my district.” 
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Brand new edition 


 ENCYCLOPAE 
BRITANNICA 


now available direct from the publisheron. 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now... pay later! | 


The latest edition of Britannica—the . 
#~ greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 


lished-—-is the biggest and greatest in 
our almost 200-year publishing history. 
An enormous printing materially reduces 
our costs and under an unusual direct- 
from-the-publisher plan, we pass these 
savings on to you. All 24 handsome vol- 
umes of this world-renowned reference 
library will be delivered to your home 
NOW direct from the publisher. You pay 
later at a cost so tow it is as easy as 
buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family-—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Contained in its pages is in- 
formation on every subject significant 
to mankind. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 


leaders in every field. 
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Just think of a subject-—-and you'll 
find it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
-~whether it is information on the rules 
of a sport, the background of a religion, 
how to build a brick arch in a fireplace, 
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or the science of launching a guided 
missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises”’ 
information to you, with 25,042 mag- 
nificent photographs, maps, and draw- 
ings. In every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete reference set 
published in. America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” 


Mail Coupon 
Now for ` 
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ARE YOU GIVING YOUR CHILDREN 


MORE THAN YOU HAD? 
A THOUGHTFUL DISCUSSION by Dr. D. Alan Walter 


“When you look around your home with its comforts and 
conveniences, you will undoubtedly answer an unhesitating 
‘yes... my children have much more than I had.’ But a 
moment’s reflection may lead you to wonder—‘am I giving 
my children more of the really important things?’ 


“There is a distinction to be made between a standard of living 
and a standard of life. It is natural and good to want to give 
one’s children more of the material things. But no material 
standard of living—no matter how high—is adequate 
preparation for the years to come. Your children must have a 
standard of life—to guide their conduct, to direct their thinking 
to give them strength and wisdom. 


“The first step in developing a high standard of life is 
knowledge. Knowledge ‘the great sun in the firmament’ that 
lights and warms our lives ... gives us health and growth of 
mind. For parents who want to give their children this gift— 
the priceless gift of knowledge—the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is an essential possession. With this world-famous treasure of 
knowledge in your home, your children will soon develop the 
habit ‘of ‘looking it up in Britannica’—a habit that will, help 
them acquire a standard of life to sustain them throughout life. 


and Britannica gives you the accumu 
lated knowledge of the world in clear 
easy-to-read language and superb illus 
trations. It is essential in every hom 
where education is valued and respectec 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today 
and we will send you ... without cos 
or obligation ...a copy of our beautifu 
new booklet which contains an excitin 
preview of the latest edition of Ency 
clopaedia Britannica. Send no money~ 
not even for postage. It’s yours, absc 
lutely free! However, since this offer ; 
necessarily limited, please mail the cov 
pon today before it slips your mind. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, DEPT. 82-J 
425 N, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, illinois : 

Please send me, freg and without obligation, your colorful Preview Booklet 
which pictures and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA. Also include complete information on how I may obtain 
this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on the Book a Month Pay- 
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O, THE afternoon of November 6, 1956, presi- 
dential election day in the United States, President 
Eisenhower “telephoned to me when I was in my 
room in the House of Commons. He was vigorous 
and in good spirits. He was delighted by our order 
to cease fire and commented that we had got what 
we had set out to do; the fighting was over and 
had not spread.” The phone conversation took 
place on the new transatlantic cable. “The 
President commented on its remarkable clarity 
and encouraged me to keep in touch by this means 
and telephone to him at any time. There seemed 
no doubt at that moment that friendship between 
our two countries could be quickly reanimated.”’ 
Thus writes Anthony Eden in his memoirs, Full 
Circle (Houghton Mifflin, $6.95). At long last he 
saw a glimmer of hope that the frustrations in 
Anglo-American relations which followed Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal and the Anglo-French- 
Israeli attack on Egypt might be ended. 

Next day Eden followed up the Eisenhower 
suggestion. He called the President. “I told him 
I thought it important that we should meet and 
have a full discussion on the situation. He-.agreed 
and asked me what date I had in mind. I said the 
sooner the better and suggested that M. Mollet 
and I might fly over that evening.” The President 
authorized Eden to extend the invitation to 
Premier Guy Mollet in Paris and Mollet agreed. 

But it was not to be. An hour later the Presi- 
dent phoned back to express some doubts. A 
second Eisenhower call that evening brought 
the excuse that the President ‘‘would be much 
taken up in the days ahead in consultations with 
the leaders of Congress.” Eden kept trying, but 
Eisenhower continued to withhold the invitation. 

Eden, in telling this story for the first time, does 
not speculate on why Eisenhower changed his 
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As foreign affairs reporter for the Washington post, CHALMERS M. ROBERTS has covered many 
of the conferences at critical periods in our recent history and has been in a position to study 
closely the fluctuations in Anglo-American relationships. We have therefore turned to him for an 
appraisal of Sir Anthony Eden’s new book, FULL CIRCLE, recently published by Houghton Mifflin. 


SUEZ IN RETROSPECT 
Anthony Eden’s Memoirs 


BY CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 


mind. But there is no doubt of his suspicions as 


to who was responsible — John Foster Dulles. 


The late Secretary of State was Eden’s béte noire. 
Thus Full Circle is often an account of the unhappy 
Eden-Dulles relationship, in the years 1953 to 
1955, when Eden was Foreign Secretary under 
Winston Churchill, and until January, 1957, when 
he was Prime Minister and Dulles remained the 
power behind Eisenhower. In a larger sense, 
however, the book is a demonstration of how im- 
portant are human relations in world affairs. 
True enough, great events occurring beyond the 
control of both Eden and Dulles dominated the 
scene in these years. But the ability of the two 
men to shape the course of these events was very 
great indeed. The tragedy here demonstrated 1s 
that they worked at opposite purposes, often with 
a resultant weakening of Anglo-American relation- 
ships and to the permanent injury of the Western 
world in the continuing East-West conflict. 

To Eden, Dulles was “a preacher in a world of 
politics.” To Eden, he “seemed sometimes to 
have little regard for the consequence of his 
words. Dulles’ “cynicism toward allies destroys 
true partnership. - It leaves only the choice of 
parting, or a master and vassal relationship in 
foreign policy.” Though Eden does not say so, 
Dulles had no love for him, and on occasion was 
foolish enough to let it be known in ways that 
soon got back to Eden. Nor was their often 
strained relationship a result only of the long Suez 
affair. It began, as Eden writes, back in 1952, 
when Eden was Foreign Secretary and Dulles was 
Harry Truman’s special envoy for the Japanese 
peace treaty. Dulles had agreed with Herbert 
Morrison, the Labor Foreign Secretary, that 
neither would pressure the Japanese to recognize 
Red China or Nationalist China. But in 1952 
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Dulles and the Japanese published, without prior 
word to Eden,-a Japanese announcement that 
Japan would recognize the Nationalists. Eden 
says that Dulles and the then Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, explained that if Japan did not 
do so, the China Lobby in America might prevent 


‘ratification of the treaty. It was this sort of double- 


dealing, as Eden saw it, which was to plague the 
Eden-Dulles relationship to the end. 

Full Circle is not an autobiography. Rather, it 
is an ex parte account of Eden’s conduct of major 
foreign policy, and occasional domestic issues, 


. with emphasis on the 1956 Suez crisis and the 


1954 Indochina affair. Totally lacking is the 
Churchillian sweep-of-history approach. The 
writing is pedestrian, often dull, and the explana- 
tions on occasion are disingenuous. There are few 
documents —— chiefly Eden’s own minutes and 
some messages he sent Eisenhower — and very 
little of what he tells was not generally known. 
Nonetheless, Full Circle adds an important account 
in contemporary history. 

As the foreign affairs reporter for the Washing- 
ton Post, I spent many months following the course 
of both the Indochina and Suez affairs. Eden’s 
Indochina account, especially those parts involv- 
ing the American efforts under Dulles’ leadership 
to bring about allied intervention in the war with 
the Communists, is in accord with the known 
facts. It is largely confirmatory. Here, for the 
first time, a major participant in the events tells 
the story of Dulles’ desire to strike militarily and 
the willingness of Admiral Radford, then chair- 
man of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff, to 
bomb Communist airfields in mainland China if 
the Chinese countered a United States inter- 
vention by intervening themselves. 

Here is confirmation that there was an American 
plan for a naval air strike to save the then beseiged 
fortress of Dien Bien Phu on April 28 and that the 
President was willing to go to Congress a few days 
in advance to ask for sanction. The whole effort 
collapsed because the British, led by Eden, refused 
to have any part init. After the publication in the 
Times of London of this section of the Eden book, 
Eisenhower told a press conference that Eden had 
mistaken Dulles’ actions, that Dulles had been 
talking only of “possibilities that might ... be 
considered as proposals, when they were not 
meant fas] that at all.” But this, too, is disin- 
genuous. The record is clear and includes Dulles’ 
own account in his famous “brink of war” inter- 
view in Life magazine in 1956. 


Le quarrel with Eden’s history centers on his 
account of Suez. It is not, however, a matter of 
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commission but of omission. Eden’s reason for 
sending British armed forces into Egypt along with 
the French after the Israeli strike across Sinai, the 
reason he announced in the House of Commons, 
was to “‘separate the belligerents and to guarantee 
freedom of transit through the canal by the ships 
of all nations.” This was, in fact, only a device to 
strike at Nasser in hopes of bringing him down. 
But Eden is stuck with the explanation, because 
at the time he flatly denied any connivance with 
Israel. He now remains silent on a critical part of 
the story. This is what happened when Eden, his 
Foreign Secretary, Selwyn Lloyd, Mollet, and his 
Foreign Secretary, Christian Pineau, met alone in 
Paris on October 16. Eden contends that the four 
men ‘reviewed alternatives” and that the British 
asked the French to tell the Israelis, because “our ` 
relations with Israel were not close or intimate,” 
that “an attack on Jordan would have to be re- 
sisted by us.” As it turned out, the talk of an 
Israeli attack on Jordan helped to confuse Wash- 
ington and served as a cover for the strike at 
Egypt. 

There is, however, very strong circumstantial 
evidence, most of it already published in the 
American and foreign press, that it was at this 
October 16 conference that Britain and France 
agreed to strike at Egypt in concert with an 
Israeli attack. It is known, for example, that 
from that day until the war broke out there was 
what Dulles later called a “blackout”? in Anglo- 
American diplomatic relations. American officials . 
in London, and in Paris and Israel as well, were 
given the runaround. Dulles’ efforts to find out 
what was going on not only availed nothing, but 
on October 28 the American ambassador in Lon- 
don, Winthrop Aldrich, was told by Lloyd that 
Britain was very hopeful of a peaceful Canal 
settlement. Yet Eden states in his book that it was 
on October 25 that the British Cabinet “discussed 
the specific possibility of conflict between Israel 
and Egypt and decided in principle how it would 
react if this occurred.” If one or both sides refused 
to stop hostilities, the Cabinet decided, “then 


British and French forces would intervene as a 


temporary measure to separate the combatants.” 
Dulles rightly felt he had been deceived when 
that plan was put into effect. 

There is nothing in the Eden book about differ- 
ences within the British Cabinet, though there are 
reasons to believe that Eden did not tell all its 
members what he had already agreed to with the 
French or what he knew of the Israeli plans. Also, 
the book fails to mention that the Israeli strike 
came several days earlier than had been planned, 
thus throwing the Anglo-French attack off sched- 
ule, because at the moment the Soviet Union was 
mired in the Hungarian tragedy. 
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The reason for the. Anglo-French blackout to 


' the United States is evident enough. Eden and 
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his allies knew that. Dulles had been working for 


months to prevent their going to war, that he had - 


used numerous delaying tactics, including the 
abortive plan for a Canal Users’ Association. But 
Dulles infuriated Eden because from time to time 
he hinted publicly that he might approve the use 
of force. Eden was convinced that Dulles was 
two-faced after he heard that Dulles, following the 
cease-fire and when Dulles was in the hospital, 
had “deplored [to Lloyd personally] that we had 
not managed to bring Nasser down and declared 
that he must be prevented from getting away with 
it.” But Eden, the gentleman, instead of explod- 
ing in print, comments only that “the actions of 
the United States Government had exactly the 
opposite result.” | 

After the cease-fire, the result of Eisenhower- 
Dulles pressure plus the Soviet rocket threat, 
which Eden discounts but which other sources 
indicate was a major factor, Eden hoped for a 
quick reconciliation with the United States and 
for American help to force a favorable settlement 
with Nasser. Instead, writes Eden, the Adminis- 
tration in Washington. “seemed to be dominated 
at this time by one thought only, to harry their 
allies.” Treasury Secretary George Humphrey 
phoned London and ‘“‘made it clear that the 
United States would not extend help or support 
to Britain until after a definite statement on with- 
drawal had been made.” The caller’s point was 
not lost, for Britain was suffering a run on the 
pound. 

And so, says Eden, the United Nations, “and 
in particular the United States,” insisted “that all 
the advantages gained must be thrown away be- 
fore serious negotiation began. This was the most 
calamitous of all errors. . . . As it seems to me, 
the major mistakes were made, not before the 
cease-fire or in that decision, but after it. I did 
not foresee them.” By then, however, the Ameri- 
can course had been set so firmly that there was 


:no turning back. Vice President Nixon was pub- 


licly exulting in the American stance with a state- 
ment that ‘‘for the first time in history we have 
shown independence of Anglo-French policies 
towards Asia and Africa which seemed to us to 
reflect the colonial tradition. This declaration of 
independence has had an electrifying effect 
throughout the world.” 

The Eden-Dulles differences, though personal 
in many respects, were differences of approach 
and tactics. Fundamental to the troubles between 
the two men was the ‘issue of colonialism. In an 
October press conference,. barely three weeks 
before the fighting began, Dulles had coupled the 
Suez Canal issue with colonialism, and his state- 


ment infuriated Eden and much of Britain as well. . 


“The dispute over Nasser’s seizure of the canal,” 
writes Eden, “had, of course, nothing to do with 
colonialism, but was concerned with international 


rights.” He adds — touché — that “‘if the United 


States had to defend her treaty rights in the 
Panama Canal, she would not regard such action ° 
as colonialism.” 


In fact, Dulles had long subdued his own be- 


- lief, expressed privately at that time, that Suez 
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was part of the American dilemma of being 
caught between colonialism, which is inevitably 
passing, and the Atlantic Alliance, which binds 
the United States to the colonial powers. He took 
the view that the United States should try to 
cushion the inevitable change and to act as a 
mediator. That, in many respects, is what he did. 
But there was no way to reconcile a Situation in 
which the United States sought to mediate Be- 
tween Nasser and Britain and France while those 
two allies expected the United States to stand 
with them as partners against the Egyptian 
dictator. 

Whether the conflict was inevitable is a-matter 
of dispute. Perhaps another Secretary of State 
and another Administration might have avoided 
it. Dulles tried mightily to prevent the fighting, 
but every step he took, in Eden’s eyes, only en- 
couraged Nasser and made inevitable a military 
effort to topple him. Oddly enough, it was 
Dulles’ privately expressed belief that Eden was 
wishy-washy on the question of using force but 
that he was being pushed by the man who suc- 
ceeded him, Harold Macmillan, and by others in 
the Cabinet, including Lord Salisbury. 

Eden was driven by a belief that Nasser was 
another Hitler. Dulles disagreed. Eden’s re- 
membrance of Munich was much on his mind. | 
His French allies were beset by the Algerian 
rebellion, which impelled them to strike at Nasser, 
who had been aiding the rebels. 

In the end, the Anglo-French forces were with- 
drawn rather ingloriously and Eden collapsed 
physically. Nasser played from weakness, taking 
advantage of the strange American-Soviet alliance 
at the UN council tables to hold on to his power. 
What might have been, had Eden got the hostile 
neutrality he had expected from the United States 
instead of the positive hostility he received, is only 
a matter of speculation. 

Anthony Eden, a man of personal charm, long 
trained in diplomacy, a student of the classics who 
reads Persian and Arabic, probably served too 
long as the heir apparent to Churchill. In that | 
role, as in the Indochina affair, he performed well. 
But as Prime Minister he was beyond his element. 
Full Circle in many ways is the story of a great. 
personal tragedy. 


R THE days when automobiles were 
outnumbered on the French high- 
ways by horse-drawn carts and the 
franc stood at around twenty-three 
to the dollar, an overnight stop for 
two at a country inn, with a good 
dinner, wine, a comfortable room, 
breakfast, diligently shined shoes, 
and a 10 per cent boost for service, 
could be had for a dollar or two per 
person. One such stop, I recall, and 
a delightful one in every respect, 
came to $1.40 for my wife and me, 
including a liqueur which we had 
prodigally bought for a fellow lodger 
who had dined with us. We made 
lozens of such stops, rarely paying as 
much as $4.00 in all, and these were 
prices charged us as transients. At 
Tours, full pension for us both in a 
pleasant old house cost a shade over 
$10.00 a week. If these prices seem 
low today, they were in fact most 
agreeably low at that time, and I 
believe that comparably low rates, 
allowing for today’s higher price 
levels throughout the world, are still 
to be found in excellent French inns. 

The formula for finding such inns 
s simplicity itself: one has only to 
shoose a town or a region and con- 
ult the Guede Michelin for any hotels 
n that area having a dining room 
hat the Guide has designated as a 
me-star restaurant. A fair gener- 
lization would be that any res- 


taurant accorded one star by the 
Guide is a good one and that any 
hotel maintaining it is similarly well 
conducted. The Guide Michelin for 
France, as almost anyone who has 
used it would agree, is certainly the 
most comprehensive and dependable 
set of recommendations on food and 
lodging in existence in any country, 
and nothing remotely approaching 
its authority and integrity and scope 
has ever been even undertaken in 
any other. Practically every estab- 
lishment in any of the Guides cate- 
gories is worthy of the rating it gets, 
and there are many restaurants 
below the one-star group that would 
delight the wayfarer. But we de- 
cided, arbitrarily, to try out last 
summer three of the one-star places, 
and here is what they proved to be, a 
selection in Savoie dictated solely by 
their proximity to our base in 
Megeve. 

In the small industrial town of 
Sallanches, about thirty-five miles 
from Geneva and near the foot of 
Mont Blanc, the Guide gave a star to 
the Hotel Chaumiére. We arrived 
there, ten in our party, at the height 
of the lunch hour, strangers, foreign- 
ers, without reservations. We were 
received with a fine air of hospitality. 
The only two unoccupied tables in 
the small dining room were put 
together, a fresh cloth was spread, 
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and in a minute or two we were 
ordering what proved to be a most 
gratifying meal. The Guide lists 
three of the specialties of any restau- 
rant receiving one or more stars, 
and one is always well advised to 
try them out. At the Chaumière, 
they included a truffled pâté and a 
cheese omelet, which might reason- 
ably have begun a fine luncheon in 
a far more expensive place. The 
luncheon, with a good white wine, 
cost slightly under $2 each, and the 
general impression of well-being 
that one got from the Chaumiére 
was such that we inquired about 
rates by the week for room and 
meals. This would come to $28 per 
person, we learned. To judge from 
the luncheon, it would be a very 
good buy indeed. 

A few miles outside of Albertville, 
not far to the south, we refused to be 
put off by the name and lunched at 
a pleasant inn called Chez Teddy, 
perched high on a hillside, which the 
Michelin gave one star. The opening 
course here was called, noncom- 
mittally, “Délice Savoyard,” which 
could have meant almost anything 
attractive. It was no easier to iden- 
tify precisely when it was served: 
small oblongs with a golden-brown 
exterior of fine crumbs; presumably 
fried in deep butter; firm enough to 
have been formed with square cor- 
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tranquil simplicity, with its- 
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eerlike fish Cone of indescrib- gees 
able delicacy and rare roast beef —  —q 9 


all presented by the waitresses with 
the well-warranted confidence that 


everything in the meal would be 


completely enjoyable. The rates at 
Le Beauregard were much the same 
as those at Sallanches: 
week for everything, Has tax 
and service. - 
Places like these have in common 
a true professional quality in the 
rosy-cheeked, self-possessed women 
who run them. They are skilled in 
pleasing the traveler and giving him 


something better than he expects, 


and they are usually abetted by an 


energetic female staff who take equal 


pride in the establishment. The 


plates that ought to be hot are hot, 
and the succession of them as they 


are deftly replaced is impressive. 


Few hotels of this sort would meet _ 


conventional ideas of what plumbing 


ought to be, but in other respects 


they represent, even at today’s 


prices, a great value for the American 


tourist. ere as me 
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I think my sires were noble, long ago; 
I think they dwelt in idleness and pride, - 

_ Watching their acres and their money grow à 
And nobly doing nothing till they died. te 


“Else how should I, whose father toiled all day 
_ Whose grandfathers were stanch, industrious | men, s 
_ Be so inclined to put my pen away : 

When all my living rests upon that pen? 


-= And why should I, whose father drank scant bees, 

_ Whose grandfathers less whisky and less wine, 

Hold in the most regard the drink most dear 
And crave a bottle every time I dine? 


And why should I, the heir of virtuous dames, 
- With ever-busy hands and shuttered hearts, 
_ Have so bizarre a taste for witless games, 

For folly, gossip, laughter, and the arts? 


“Why do I hate rewardful labor so, 
Why do I loathe dim bacon and drab beans? 

T think my sires were noble, long ago, 
eo tefl me all their tastes, werhont theirs means. 
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way, happens to be the title of ¢ 
solemn but engaging tune current 2 
year ago but now in limbo except ir 
my mental phonograph, where it i 
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being fully and endlessly render 


because I happened to write ar 


opening phrase made up of those 
two words... . nohi 
Let’s begin again. ee 
= To the best of my recollection, ] | 


once could hear a tune and it oe 


leave me alone, up until a few week 


_ after my marriage. This associatior 


has nothing to do with my wife, 
who neither sang nor hummed, ever 
as a bride, but rather with the fact 
that we spent most of our first year 


on the island of Jamaica, where we 
used to be annoyed every morning 
OY the Spanish Rhapsody bird. 


We never learned its ornithologi- 
It was the color of gray 


tail about a foot long, twice the 
length of its body. Every morning 
it would land on a limb outside out 


kitchen window, awkwardly swir 


ing its huge tail trying to find- an 
equilibrium, and utter three trum- 
petlike notes — ta-ta-ta, ta- -ta-la, ta 
—right out of Chabrier’s Spar 
Rhapsody. Then it would lose 
balance and fly away. 

Since I knew that the other shoe 
so to speak, would never drop, 1 
was put under an automatic com- 
pulsion to finish the tune. It has a 
tricky cadence, and I had to repeat 


_ it several times trying to get it right, 


and the first thing I knew I 4 
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heme over in my mind. Sometimes 
t got lost toward the end of the day 
or was superseded by another tune, 
put every morning the bird showed 
ap again. Our whole sojourn there 
9ecame so suffused with that excerpt 
that even today it begins again 
when I read advertisements of Ja- 
maica or even stumble across an 
obscure reference to bird watching. 

Ever since then this reflex has per- 
listed, to the point of being almost 
pathological. I no longer need 
actual notes, such as the Spanish 
Rhapsody bird provided; a tune 
gursts in on me, full volume, when- 
sver I hear an accidental title or a 
suggestive rhythm. Apparently I’ve 
aad a compulsive and slightly mas- 
xchistic memory for every tune I’ve 
aver heard, voluntarily or involun- 
arily, during my lifetime, and I 
ever know what will pop up next. 

When driving in the rain I always 
20stpone turning on the windshield 
wipers until I can’t see a thing, 
because the rhythm will always start 
anything from that clarinet duet 
with kettledrums toward the end of 
Marche Slave to El Capitan to The 
Yellow Rose of Texas. 

Driving in fair weather isn’t much 
of a help, either. I’ve discovered 
that a great many drivers blow their 
iorns one short and one long, which 
s precisely the opening rhythm of 
Leroy Anderson’s Saraband. 

Yesterday at a traffic light I drew 
ap alongside an old car that had 
italled. The starter was whirring 
and throbbing in a lively fashion, 
Jut the resistance of the crankshaft 
and the uneven compression and the 
eccentricity of the grommets all 
combined to give a definite beat to 
ihe process. It was a perfect samba 
*hythm, and by the time the light 
‘hanged I was already going into 
the second chorus of Tico Tico. It 
continued all afternoon. 

Today as I left the office and got 
into my car to drive home, I waited 
or another car to pass. The driver 
was one of the secretaries, a well- 
-hought-of young lady who is gen- 
rally addressed by her first name. 

We waved at each other. Her 
windows were closed and so were 
nine, and there was no reason in the 
world why I should have given her 
the usual office end-of-the-day fare- 
well, Nevertheless, as my waving 
and descended to the wheel I said 
—innocently, I hope, but quite 
aloud — “Good night, Irene.” 
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OUR SUPERIOR featherweight ||| | 
suits of Superfine Dacron- A 
fortified Tropical Worsteds aa 
are again in stock. Fifteen | 
J. PRESS exclusive fabrics H 
in Plain Weaves, Neat Muted [cha 
Stripes and wonderful Glen H 
Checked settings. J. PRESS ||} 
custom-inspired to the last | | 
detail with truly natural ||} 
shoulders and body propor- Eesi 
Ak HORSA 0S Priced at $85 ay 
k. J. PRESS Classic Gabardine "6 
suits as introduced last sea- 
Er son in ultra-fine-spun Dacron- A 
pz fortified Worsted, tailored = 
with traditional lap sewn | 


trim, also in stock in twọ 

frost tipped colorings—Olive 

Brown and Natural Tan. 
Priced at $90 


Sample Swatches & New Brochure 
Upon Request. 
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CURRENT (Eem i ETV sane - 
Nashville 
Dinkler-Andrew Jackson 
April 8th & 9th 
Portland, Oregon 
The Benson Hotel 
April 6th & 7th 
Seattle, Wash. 
Olympic Hotel 
April 8th, 9th & 11th 


Exhibit dates for 31 
other cities upon request. 


Columbus 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel 
April 11th & 12th 

Denver 
Albany Hotel 
April 13th & 14th 

Detroit 
Sheraton-Cadillae Hotel 
April llth & 12th 

Memphis 
Peabody Hotel 

April 6th & 7th 


New Haven 
Cambridge 
New York 
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Come to beautiful Italy in the 
springtime! You'll enjoy the warm- 
ing sun .. . the gala spring 
pageants and other spectacular 
events that are so much a part of 
the rich traditions of the country! 

In 1960, Olympic Rome wel- 
comes you as Rome, the Eternal 
City, and all Italy welcome you 
the year around, The Summer Olympic Games will be 
held this year from August 25th to September llth... 
so come early and plan to stay late to enjoy the leisure 
and charm of spring and fall in lovely Italy. 

Come to beautiful Italy any time of year . . . food, 
transportation and accommodations are all moderately 
priced and planned for your comfort and convenience. 
See your Travel Agent now! 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.I.T. 


| SY ; i 
Art Palazzo d'italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
a E o CHICAGO: NEW ORLEANS: SAN FRANCISCO: 
S 333 N. Michigan Ave. International Trade Mart St. Francis Hotel 











A Star Is Born 
ee 
spy GERALD WEALES 













| GeraLp Weates is on the staff of the Engli 
| Department al the University of Pennsylvani 
He is the author of many articles and a- chi 
dren’s book, MISS GRIMSBEE IS A WITCH. 







Some time ago—so I learne 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin- 






Joshua Logan got on the telephon 
and carried on a long-distanct 
round-table discussion with a ric 
cluster of movie editors all over th 
country. His grand gesture was h 
way of announcing an intensiv 
search for an unknown actor to pla 
the lead in the film version of Mi 
dred Savage’s novel Parrish. I kno: 
— and Logan knows, and the editor 
know — that as likely as not the ac 
tor finally chosen will have bee 
carrying an Equity card for ten year: 
will have been discovered playing 
psychotic adolescent on Studio On 
will have been featured on the fror 
of at least three fan magazines, wi 
be at present shooting a film for D 
Laurentiis in Spain, and will alread 
be able to command $100,000 
picture. 

Yet, phony as they are, there 
something exciting about thes 
searches. Somebody has to be th 
Dalai Lama. All of us —so Grim 
and Andersen taught us long ago -~ 
are really princes in disguise, ugl 
sn ANUN ! . Me ducklings about to turn into swan 
had, Cs Clas ies p á WM, 2 There is always a movie maker, lik 

isolta | f iif a Otto Preminger, who is willing: t 
CAWEIER DISTILLING 00 ane | sacrifice George Bernard Shaw t 
ay ; Jean Seberg. Discovery is possible 
CUSTOM REGISTERED F | y own adolescence was blighted b 

ana Turner; I had to spend all th 
oo Va], | profits of my newspaper route buy 
ð ing Cokes for little girls who wante 


o Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master | ‘© sit in drugstores waiting for 
el 25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try | Producer to find them. 


A Right there is the problem. Adc 
: he world’s most distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. lescence. Youth. Can anyone re 


a Paor, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. member a movie producer ever walk 
ES Uae ar | Re cee eto, ee ee, 
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that the forty-seven-year-old clerk 


(with 


a son in junior college) was 


star material? Is there, on record, an 
yaccount of a nationwide search for a 
graying, fiftyish matron to play, say, 


Gertrude in a musical version of 


Hamlet? I think not. The actor that 
Logan wants to play Parrish must 
be, besides unknown, eighteen and 
handsome. If you are eighteen and 
handsome, who needs Logan? 
When I look around at my friends 


and 1 
ciates, 


1eighbors and business asso- 
or into the mirror, I know 


that the best public service that 


might 


be offered by any film maker 


-who is mainly concerned with pub- 


* licizin 


g a new movie would be to 


start a nationwide search for a man 
in his middle thirties. mature but 
with a wisp of romance still sticking 


to his 


thinning hair. 


The problem is a little more com- 
plicated than it looks at first glance. 
The“unknown” hunters are restricted 


in the 


ir quarry by the kind of lead- 


ing roles offered by the novels and 


plays 


that they hope to turn into 


movies (no one writes original scripts 
any more). The novelists and play- 
wrights are all busy writing novels 
and plays about handsome eighteen- 
year-old boys discovering life in Ivy 
League colleges or on motorcycles, 


and s 


ensitive sixteen-year-old girls 


unfolding like flowers before the 


warin 


search, 


sun of first love. So, comes the 
and only teen-agers are eligi- 


ble. The only solution, apparently, is 
to write the novel first, sell it to the 


movies, 


apply 


suggest a search, and then 
for the leading part. You have 


to start somewhere, so why not start 
with the first paragraph of the novel? 


It was afternoon. The summer 


sun W 


ashed like remembrance over 


the beach, but for Allen Hope there 
was little warmth in it. He stood 
on the boardwalk, his rumpled, 


crease 
thicke 


less suit hanging sadly from his 
ning body. Weak blue eyes 


looked out of a pale, puffy face, out 
through strong-lensed glasses at the 


busy 
over 
and 
rompi 


Unthi 


hoarse. 


appro 
song 


beach below. They lingered 
strong young bodies — male 
female created he them — 
ng in a sand-and-sun fight. 
nkingly, he began to sing; his 
tired voice only occasionally 
ximated the tune of a popular 
that he had unconsciously 


dredged up from the waste of his 


youth: 
on fire. 


“I don’t want to set the world 
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ing into a shoe store and discovering | 


| 
| 


Valley Forge Dodwood 3 in Frost-W hite Ivory. 


Delicately hand-carved, mounted in sterling . . . for Easter, 
graduates, debutantes, bridesmaids . . . for Mother’s Day. 





©J, E. Caldwell & Co. Actual size 


Sweater Guard. ....... $12 Bracelet. 2 4c eee 
Brooch. . . ieee o E Earring, pair Sg gee ea 
Brooch, blossoms only, Earrings, blossom only, 
(not shown), $7.75 (not shown), pair, $8.25 


Send for complete brochure of dogwood designs in 14-kt. gold and sterling. 


Fed. tax included * Mail orders postpaid—airmail to distant points 


J.E.CALDWELL& CO. 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Stationers Since 1839 


ô Haverford, Pa. e _ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. ` Wilmington, Del, e 








Go one route... Return the other 






on the gracious, spacious 
“OLYMPIA” and “ARKADIA” 











MEDITERRANEAN—From New York and Boston, the 
magnificent 23,000-ton “OLYMPIA,” to glorious Greece 
via Lisbon, Naples, Messina, Cyprus and Haifa. 22 
public rooms—2 swimming pools —superb 

service —renowned Continental cuisine. 


4 NORTH ATLANTIC—From Canada, the friendly 
2 te: 20,260-ton “ARKADIA,” fastest in regular 

> service to Germany via Cobh, Havre, London 
and Amsterdam. Choice of thousands of veteran 
travelers for its spaciousness, speed and service. 


















See your 
TRAVEL AGENT 


GREEK LINE 


10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


New York Atlanta + Boston Cleveland » Chicago + Detroit e Los Angeles » Philadelphia * San Francisco « Toronto « Montreal » Vancouver 
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ORT kasi: case se OF the 
pockets for everything: 
age checks, tickets, all sorts 
special pull-out pocket for 
ks andacurrency converter. 
black ee tan pigskin 
18.50* 





E PROTECTION—dAn 

with an idea: handle and fer- 

way to travel. The woman's 
_ red, navy, fits into a 21” 

an’s, black only, fits into 
lish malacca handles. 

Either 12. 50 





BY ALEX FAULKNER 


ALEx FAuLKNER is the New York corre- 
spondent of the London DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


In the apartments and homes now 
being offered to the American public, 
an unprecedented level of comfort 
has been achieved, at least on paper. 
The new motif is ‘‘the return to 
gracious living.” 

Descriptions appearing in adver- 
tisements and brochures reflect pow- 
ers of evocation which are a delight 
to the curious reader and should 
give future students of our civili- 
zation a profound respect for its 
achievements. 

Take, for example, a block of flats 
now under construction in New 
York, “heralding a new Era of Ele- 
gance.” We are told that it will 
stand ‘‘as a twentieth-century land- 
mark of man’s ingenuity and skill 
for future generations to admire and 
to attempt to surpass.” Rising in a 
“setting of scenic splendor,” it “‘pre- 
sents a totally new pattern of gra- 
cious living, dramatically conceived 
to offer the essence of luxury and 
exclusiveness, the ultimate in layout 
and modern appointments.” 

This overpowering edifice is facing 
some tough competition from an- 
other going up not far away, which 
boasts that its “regal splendor and 
palatial elegance transcend all pre- 
vious concepts of modern apart- 
ment-house luxury.” Not only will 
it be “the most richly endowed with 
innovations for gracious and lavish 
living,” but besides the attractions of 
a royal palace it will offer the hum- 
bler joys of a manor house. Its 
“exquisitely landscaped gardens, 
limpid pools, and sparkling foun- 
tains — a veritable fairyland of en- 
chantment surrounding the majestic 
structure” will help, it is asserted, to 
create “an aura of manorial ele- 
gance.”’ 

Similar feats of what might be 
called adjectival trompe-(oel are be- 
ing performed for some of the new 
suburban houses. Out on Long 
Island we find exotic dwellings in 
which the kitchen has become the 
“culinarium,” the pantry a “gour- 
met’s breakfast corner,’ the bed- 
rooms “‘sleeping chambers,” the rec- 
reation room a “fountain room,” the 
halls “Cabana mud rooms,” and the 
good old front porch a “captain’s 
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deck.” Naturally, the place where. 
two- 


you put your car is styled a 
Cadillac garage.” 


It seems unkind to compare these 


visions with the reality, but inspec- 
tion of many of the actual apart- 
ments forces one to the conclusion: 


that the people who live in them 
will need vivid imaginations. 


The usual procedure is to wall off 


one corner of the main room to cre- 
ate a kitchen (with both window and 
waist-high oven, if you are lucky) 
and to label the adjoining corner 
“dining bay.” Another part of the 
room may be marked “sleeping al- 


~ 


cove,” another “library”? or “tele- 
vision den,” and the rest “living 
room.” In one brochure it is ex- 


plained that this masterpiece of de- 


sign was achieved by means of 
“skillful planning,” and it is praised 
for its ‘“‘livability.” 
however, are pure Bottom’s walls. 


The dividers, 


How the return to gracious living — 


is accomplished by reducing the 
ancestral dining room, inner sanc- 


tum of affluence in bygone days, toa 


mere bay or alcove in a sea of arm- 


chairs and sofas may puzzle the 





uninitiated. The trick is to furnish it — 


unobtrusively. 
While the arriving guests divest 


themselves of hats and coats in a hall 


which is just another corner of the 


living room designated “foyer,” and 


gallantly try not to catch the eye of- 


their host and hostess and fellow 
guests until they are ready to make 
their formal entrance, and the har- 


assed housewife bustles back and“ 


forth as graciously as she can be- 


tween kitchenette and dinette, the 


furniture in this modest temple of 





gastronomy makes itself as inconspic- 
uous as possible. CDR, | vi 

Since people still do eat, and the ZO LOLITA 
traditional long-legged table and its JEWELERS * ESTABLISHED 1837 
yattendant troop of tall chairs are an 
eyesore under such cramped condi- 
tions, the furniture makers have 
come along with what is presumably 
regarded as a gracious table. It is 
not much higher than a coffee table, 
with chairs correspondingly low. As 
it is an awkward fact that people 
sull have legs, difficult to dispose of 
when people are seated on low chairs 
at a low table, the interior decora- 
tors have yet another solution — a 
Japanese décor. 

In some ways this is even more de- 
sirable than a Tom Thumb dining 
set, because the only things that ý 
clutter up the dining bay, alcove, or | Give Her Golden Blossoms 
area are a table almost at floor level | 
and an assembly of cushions, or, 
better still, no cushions at all, but 
simply a padded mat. 

The crowning contribution to 
graciousness under such trying con- | 
ditions is furniture that is almost as | 


invisible as the partitions between c.DbD. PEACOCK 


the dining room, living room, sleep- State and Monroe in Chicago 


Lovely flowers to wear wherever she goes, exquisitely 
| fashioned with a three dimensional beauty of heavy 14 karat yellow 
| gold in the manner for which Peacock is renowned. Each petal 
and tiny stamen are a bit of perfection. Shown actual 
size. Brooch, $107.75 Earrings, $85.75 Federal Tax included. 


Mail orders invited * 31/2°% State Tax for Illinois delivery 





ing alcove, and so forth. Chairs and 
tables made from clear plastic, with 
just a hint of cushion to steer the 
prospective occupant in the right di- 
rection, have now been introduced. | ————————— a 
Nothing is better calculated to pre- 
vent any appearance of overfurnish- 
ing than furniture you cannot see. 
Unhappily, these aids to gracious 
living have not yet been matched 
by the invention of inaudible noises, fae s 
and it is a sad fact that the walls of “Men you're seeking the “gift unusual, 


; : 3 choose from the 
not a few of the four hundred luxury 


apartment houses built in New York THAIBOK “BAZAAR COLLECTION” 


IN THE SUBURBS * OLD ORCHARD * HUBBARD WOODS * LA GRANGE PARK 





since 1947 are not altogether sound- ... lovely things of beautiful silks in 

proof. One is forced to share the glowing colors... handwoven in Thailand. 
gracious living of one’s next-door For men: 

neighbors, and I have yet to see a Neckties, $5 to $8.50... Shirts, $30 and $35 
reference to the thickness of the walls Cummerbund—Bowtie Sets, $18 


For ladies: 

Neckscarves, $5... Squares—33’—$9.75 
Stoles, $14 to $75...Blouses, $29.95 
Bags—daytime, evening, $11* to $30* 

For the home: 

Table Mats and Napkins—service for 4, $22.50 


in the advertisements. It must also 
be admitted that many of the splen- 
did picture windows on which the 
architects so justly pride themselves 
open up a prospect of much. brick 


and mortar, but we can look for- 
Pillows—round, oblong, square, $24.95 


ward to the day when panoramic Seis , 
é aus I And Many Other Exciting Things. 
color-television screens, hung like “Plus 10% fed tax, Please add 50¢ for handling 


pictures, will provide us with breath- 
taking views of perfect scenery. 

Some people might feel that the 
contemporary stratagems to make a 
little space go a long way are more 


Spartan than gracious, but, then, 

who would ever go for an advertise- | j 

ment offering “a return to Spartan 

living”? 3 East 52nd Street » New York 22 
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Unhurried, 
Eai contained, 


uncomplicated, and 
the Mediterranean 


: island worlds hold the whole range 


of the old cultures, from the Minoan 
© cities of Crete to the astounding 


_ Greek temples and theaters of Sicily 


and the walled Venetian towns of 


_ Cyprus and Corfu. Everywhere the | 


| tourist finds a sea warm enough for- 
“winter swimming; a brilliant display — 
-of festival, folklore, handicrafts, and- 


_ Museums; operas and puppet shows 3 


| performed in the streets; and a va- 


riety of warm, intense, spontaneous 


"people living with the oxcart and 
-the hand loom. Sicily, Corsica, Ma- 


_jorca — these most travelers have 
-heard of and neglected. Sardinia, 
Ibiza, Rhodes, 
_ remain unknown. San Pietro, Ponza, 


Giglio, Thera, 


Crete, 


Melos, Naxos, the 


Lipari Islands, and many more are 


“unheard of — whole 


archipelagos 


_beyond the horizon of tourism. No 
two are alike; each is a kind of 
city-state, a distinct entity isolated 


by water. 


And yet the islands are 


all of a piece, fragments of a mosaic 


that wait for the imaginative traveler 
who will assemble them. 


Only a few years ago, island hop- 
ping in the Mediterranean, whether 


'by sea or air, was not a workable 


proposi tion, — 


and Corfu 


~ his i ai Aa his ee There 
are cars to rent; excellent tour-bus 
services make possible quick surveys 
of even the largest islands; tiny rail- 
ways take one meandering with the 
local people to mountainous interi- 
ors complete with medieval hill 
towns, Greek temples, oxen, and val- 
leys full of wine and roses. 

In ten hours of flying time one can 
cover the Mediterranean from end to 
end. In as little as two weeks the 
island hopper can wend his way from 
Majorca — where the transatlantic 


= services of American Export Lines 
will drop him if he likes — all the 


way east to Rhodes. The master 
_ keys to island travel are Rome, Sicily, 
and the services of Alitalia, the air- 


Gs line that has become a major power 


over the Atlantic as well as 
at the Mediterranean. Its international 
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-The islands -= were a 


_tantalizingly scattered i assortment, 


on hotels. 


Flights, by at- east six airlines, are 
fast and freq No major island 
is now more tad. one and a a half 
hours from the ‘nearest C ontinental 
travel center, anda 
to island ‘is often a matter of- min- 
utes. Even London and Paris are. 
but three hours away y and, with | Jets): 
will be much closer. es pto FR 
Working — his way out fee the | 
island air centers, the alert traveler 
will find the less famous islands, — 
compact and easy to grasp; he will 
find good, new hotels in all the 


places; he will find local cruise ships, 

freighters, and small interisland 
boats that will lead him from the 
larger ports to the smaller and to the 
utter tranquillity of the satellite 
islands that are not even shown on 
most maps. 
and August, he can drift with his 
whim, without reservations, mixing 
air, land, and water — or hunting, 
fishing, skiing, café-sitting — to suit 
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= Paris: 


Dee a 
rb ay, o 


a trip from island ~ 3 


In any month but July - 


in 


routes make possible the remarkable 
circular dovetailing of a Continental- 
ies Mediterranean itinerary that 
allows stopovers, outward bound, in 
London, Brussels, Cologne 
Frankfurt, Nürnburg, Munich, Ven- 
ice, Florence, Rome; and, homeward 
bound, in Naples, Palermo and 
“Trapani (Sicily), Tunis, Algiers, 
Palma (Majorca), Barcelona. Nice, 
Milan, Zurich, Geneva, and Publi: 
All of this — or as au as you like 


T= -with unlimited time along the 
difficult of access from the mainland, 
isolated from one another, , very s$ short. 
Today, c crossing the | Med- | 
_iterranean by air i is almost as simple _ 
as crossing Lake Geneva by boat. 


way to explore the other islands 
from strategic Sicily or from Majorca 
and Nice, costs the same $591.50 as 
the direct fare from New York to 


; Rome and back. 


A ten-hour train or boat ride from 
Rome used to be the best way to 
Sicily. Now Alitalia flies direct to 
Catania in two hours, then goes on 
around the island (Gatanin, Palermo, 
Trapani) in two more hours 4 
trip well worth making for the air 
views alone. — and on to the strange 
_ Africa-like island of Pantelleria in 
forty-five minutes. 

_ Eastward from Rome, the flying 
time is two and a half hours by 
Alitalia to Brindisi, a shipping center 


for the Adriatic and the Aegean, then 
likeliest and many of the unlikeliest | 


two hours by Olympic Airways, the 
new Greek line, to Corfu, a com- 


pletely different world of Venetian 
castles, English colonial relics, and a 
cricket club. The trip from Corfu to 


Athens takes one and a half hours, 
and from Athens,.Olympic flies to 
the two major centers of the scat- 
tered Greek islands: to Crete in an 
hour, and on to Rhodes in another 
hour. 

Wherever the airlines break off or 





-pass Ba a whole’ Gelwork: F large 
and small boats takes over. Service 
is frequent, regular, and surprising- 
ly comfortable. For example, the 
French Line sails from Marseilles 
and Nice to Corsica and Sardinia; 
the Italian Line from several ports 
to Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica; the 
Tirrenia and Adriatica Lines from 
Brindisi, Venice, Genoa, and Naples, 
stopping at most of the islands and 
going on to North Africa. 

The Nomikos Line has an excellent 
and extensive service out of Brindisi 
and Piraeus for the Greek islands 
and all of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and its ten-day luxury cruises from 
Venice down through the Adriatic, 
Ionian, and Aegean seas as far as 
Cyprus and Lebanon provide a rich 
Slice of Mediterranean life. The 
well-known five-day island cruise of 
the Semiramis from Piraeus is useful 
for saving time but is heavily re- 
served and limits itself to only six 
of the hundreds of Greek islands. 
Local Spanish and Italian companies 
have daily sailings from Valencia 
and Barcelona to the Balearics, from 
Leghorn and Piombino to the lovely 
Tuscan Archipelago, from Naples to 
the surprisingly numerous Neapoli- 
tan Islands and the Pontine, from 
Messina around Sicily and to the vol- 
canic Lipari Islands, and from Man- 


fredonia to the remote Tremiti 
Islands in the Adriatic. 

At Agrigento, the most impressive 
of the ancient Greek cities in Sicily, 
Goethe ended his fruitless search for 
a hotel in a spaghetti factory — an 
old story in the islands, and one that 
held true until very recently. Today 
there is a Jolly Hotel in Agrigento, 
one of a string of well-run small ho- 
tels built in fifty Italian towns that 
were without good accommodations. 
All go by the same name and cost 
five to six dollars a day for a room 
with private bath and meals. Sicily 
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THE LIGHTER SCOTCH... WITH GENUINE HIGHLAND CHARACTER 


Lighter, drier and smoother, VAT 69 combines all three classic 
qualities that distinguish a Scotch of genuine Highland character 


ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT... in its slimmer, trimmer bottle 
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AIR FARES TO 


EUROPE 


ENJOY complete Tourist service and still pay = 
LESS than Economy fares on any other scheduled 2% 
transatlantic airline. 2 full-course meals, Cognac 
and midnight snack, all complimentary .. . fewer 
passengers, more space. The only airline that 
gives you extra savings on Off Season rates for 
9 full months (Aug. 16 to May 15) ... plus even 
bigger benefits on ICELANDIC’s Family Plan. 


SHORTEST OVER-OCEAN FLIGHTS never more than 
400 miles from an airport! 


oe eek Ak i cc eat: 


NEW YORK via ICELAND to 
BRITAIN*HOLLAND+GERMANY+NORWAY 
SWEDEN DENMARK + FINLAND 
LUXEMBOURG 


| 1B. 
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15 West 47th Street, New York 36, PLaza 7-8585 


CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Room 6023, State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free literature to 
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about fifteen of these; together with | 


a scattering of other new hotels, they 
have completely changed the travel 
picture in these important islands. 


In Sicily one can now wander at 


will, always within reach of a reliable 
hotel; and by staying in such appeal- 
ing off-track “Jolly? towns as Tra- 
pani, Agrigento, Ragusa, and Cefalù, 
it is easy to side-step, without miss- 
ing, the crucial tourist centers at 
Palermo, Catania, and Taormina. 
In Sardinia a 
very discourag- 
ing hotel situa- 
tion has quite 
suddenly bright- 
ened, with good 
accommoda- 
tions available 
not only in the 
key towns of 
Cagliari, Sas- 
sari, and Nuoro 
but in delight- 
ful, unexpected 
places like Ol- 
bia, Oristano, 
Iglesias, and Alghero. Similar 
changes have taken place in the 
Balearics and in the Greek islands. 
Corfu, Mykonos, Crete, and Rhodes 
all have first-class hotels, and many 
others of the five hundred Greek 
islands have at least adequate ac- 
commodations. 

The travel folders are right about 
the climate, more or less. Mediter- 
ranean climate, with all its varia- 
tions on the theme of the sun, is bet- 
ter in the islands than along the 
mainland shores; it is, in fact, the 
closest known approximation to eter- 
nal springtime. There 7s a great 
deal of sun; year-round swimming 7s 
feasible in many mountain-shielded 
bays and coves; the almond blossom 
does bloom in January. In summer, 
least attractive of the island seasons, 
there are sea breezes to breach the 
heat and mountain refuges from it; 
in winter, there is skiing as well as 
swimming in Sicily, and orange 
groves all aglow with fruit. Almost 
all the islands are at their best in 
spring and fall— most tranquil, most 
festive, and least expensive. 

The Balearic islands of Majorca, 
Ibiza, and Minorca in the western 
Mediterranean can be reached by 
air from Barcelona in fifty-five min- 
utes. Ibiza, typically hilly, fertile, 
and naive, has the best year-round 
climate of this group and is alto- 
gether the most inviting. Go soon; 
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and the many miles of superb 
beaches may not long withstand the 
overflow from popular Majorca. In 
summer especially, go beyond the 
tiny capital and the crowds to the 
quiet villages of Santa Eulalia, San 
Juan, San José, and San Antonio. 
A sailboat across the channel from 
Ibiza to the miniature island of 
Formentera brings even greater se- 
renity, simple living in fishermen’s 
houses, marvelous swimming, pleas- 
ant local wines. 
Costs here are 
even lower than 
on Ibiza, which 
is, in turn, much 
cheaper than 
Majorca. 
Majorca, in 
spite of inflation 
and high sum- 
mer rates, is still 
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ff ar jae <= = one of the best 
— buys in Europe: 
$6 a day will 
buy a very de- 


cent standard 


of living for two people. Majorca’s 
60-by-50-mile dimensions contain 
beaches and mountains and enough 
scenic drives to fill a month. Away 
from charming but overtouristed 
Palma and the few stylish beach re- 
sorts, life is subtropically uncom- 
plicated. With at least a hundred 
very livable pensions scattered 
around the island, the tight hotel 
situation can easily be bypassed. 

Minorca is more peaceful than 
Majorca, full of prehistoric remains, 
and a place to fish, sail, and stroll in 
the hills and woods. In the Balearics, 
as in the Greek islands, the active 
man’s prime pleasure is to explore, 
afoot or by boat, from port to port 
and beach to beach in sixteen in- 
habited islands that make a world of 
their own. 

Corsica is the most dramatic Med- 
iterranean island, with its massive, 
untamed, snowy mountains; a warm, 
broken coastline; and a prevailing 
fragrance of rosemary, lavender, and 
myrtle. Quiet dolce far niente port 
towns perch high over blue bays; 
houses and boats are painted in 
startling blues, reds, and yellows. 
Two thousand miles of good road 
lead to half a dozen lively, unsophis- 
ticated towns and to superb hunting, 
fishing, and sailing facilities. 

Winters are mild at Calvi, Ajaccio; 
and Île Rousse. From the sunny i 
little seaside cafés of Calvi to the 
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- forests of cork and evergreen, vine- 
~ yards in the valleys. The traveler 
= who allows himself simply to roam 
will find adequate to good hotels, 
mostly of twelve to twenty rooms, in 
twenty-three different towns and 
villages, from small smiling seaside 
places to dark-faced mountain 
strongholds straight out of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Around the island are a dozen or 
more interesting towns little known 
to tourists — places like Bonifacio, 
Propriano, and Vizzavona. Best of 
all perhaps is the fishing village of 
Porto, reached by the highly scenic 


road from Ajaccio that goes to Calvi 


and Ile Rousse. At Piana the moun- 


tains come down to the sea, and 
from there to Porto along the gulf 
are the red-hued rocks of Les Cal- 
anques, fiords filled with the deep 
blue of the Mediterranean. 

Two hundred miles of railroad 
and motor launches from port to 


port supplement the road system. 


But this is an island to drive in; cars 
rent at about $10 a day, and the 
road pattern allows for several mag- 
nificent circular tours of the island. 
The French Line and the National 
Railways (SNCF) offer a variety of 
well-organized motor-coach tours of 
from one to seven days. The Corsi- 
can hunter thinks nothing of stalking 
wild boar, hare, partridge, and mi- 
gratory birds all in the same day; 
many fast mountain streams like the 
Golo and the Albatesco provide 
trout fishing as exciting as any in 
Europe. Haute cuisine n’existe pas, but 
good Italianate eating and likable 
local wines are plentiful. Prices are 


well below the Riviera level. 


Air France flies from Nice to 
Ajaccio in an hour. There is no air 
service from Corsica to Sardinia, 
but he who ends his Corsican travels 


in Bonifacio can cross over the strait 


to Sardinia in less than two hours. 
Sardinia is as different from Cor- 

sica as the latter is from Majorca. It 

is the least traveled of the larger 


islands. But with the coming of new 


hotels, luxurious touring buses, and 
three Alitalia flights a day from 


- Rome, the situation is slowly chang- 





ing. The Sardinians are not Italian, 
or French, or Spanish; they are 
uniquely Sardinian. One senses it at 
once in their costumes, festivals, 
archaeological sites, and, above all, 


in their arts and handicrafts. See 


by train! Quicker and more 
comfortable, too. And a full-course meal 
costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
Give you up to 1000 miles . . . good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. 


From your 
Travel Agent 


Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS 


s3450 $23 


Wish “planning” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. G, O-4, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 









4— 


Peseneaced globetrotters know that the ASTA seal of integrity is 
displayed by top travel agents everywhere. Whether you’re planning a — 
Cruise, a tour or a resort holiday —here or abroad—your ASTA agent Aes 
can help you get maximum pleasure from each precious vacation — 
day and dollar. See him, too, for sea and air tickets at official rates. _ 
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Or buy a Pas: 


Rates vary in Canada, 


_ traveler knows 
what this is... a 


wise travelers 
know what 


Established 1931 
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A British Railways “Guest” 
Ticket” is good on any train — 
in England, Scotland, Wales — 
(except a few Continental 
boat trains) for 9 consect- ts 
tive days. Just show your a 
“Guest Ticket” and go any- 5 
where in Britain. First Se Tae 
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Radman bronzes, ‘and. the: 
of regional arts in Sassari. 
The archaic baskets and mats, 

woven rugs, pottery, leatherwork, 
and textiles retain, like the people 
themselves, a pure folk quality that 
has long since disappeared from 
most of Europe, although something 
like it is still to be found in Ibiza, | 
parts of Sicily, and some of the g 
Greek islands. “a 
Many miles of fine-sand beach, — 
largely undeveloped, surround Sar- — 
dinia; the seaside life in good Eng- 
lish style can be had among the. — 
villas and gardens of Alghero, where 
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a 99 there is a comfortable new British- 
ae I 7 E 9) run hotel, or, more simply, around 
ase > x the Golfo degli Aranci, where one 


can fish and swim from a number of 
. quiet fishing villages and come closer 

L ttle Demetra Kouropdos often asks Demetra knows that without help to the everyday life of these vigorous, 

her mother, “What was my daddy she too may be separated from her hospitable people. 

like?” She loves to hear about her mother. Still she holds to her dream 

f father. He is part of Demetra’s dream. . . . she will become a nurse and help 

oh Mrs. Kouropdos tells the little girl someone in need like the father she 


about their happy life in Athens before never knew. archaeologist, the folklorist, the cels 
the father died. Demetra can hardly lector of exotic landscapes, or for the 


lieve bay e ad so diferent then You can help a child like Demetra traveler in search of diversified yeto 
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Sicily is the true pivot of the 
Mediterranean for the historian, the 















life. Through an SCF Sponsorship, 
your sponsored child receives supple- 
mentary food, warm clothing, house- 
hold articles, and money. And the 
greatest gift of all—your friendship. 


. concentrated vacation possibilities. 
iG a: Bree poverty sho knows Right now you can help a child like It lies at the center of the Mediter- — 

ERA Demetra live a happier, more normal roo 
Ej A father’ s wages supported his PP ranean world, two hours by air | 


a from Rome, eighty miles from Africa, 
about halfway between Gibralter 
and Lebanon, with sea and air 


connections to every corner of the- 


Demetra thinks he A have re- Correspondence witha child through sea and its coasts. 
ce vered if she could have nursed him. — ¢cp gives hope and encouragement, Largest, most varied, and most 
She dreams of being a nurse and help- hot only to the child but to the child’s luxuriant of the islands, it proffers a 
S ‘other people. family. Join the growing Save the | heady and romantic brew of many 
rs. Kouropdos encourages Deme- Children Federation family of sponsors cultures: Greek, Roman, Arabic, 
tra s dream. But deep in her heart she whose love and interest brings warmth Norman, Spanish, French. Its great 
doubts that it can ever be. Since her and happiness to children in destitute natural centerpiece is the live vol- 


husband’s death, they have moved to a areas of the free world. 
tiny ’ room. Her own health will not : 
p ermit her to work. Her small pension Fill in the coupon below; begin an 


cano of Etna (10,800 feet high and 
100 miles in circumference), where 


| not support 2 children. To send experience of “people-to-people” help, skiers, from November until May, 
metra to school she had to place her that can be one of the most gratifying look down upo palms, Or ANES 
X Lin an S erphanage. experiences in your life. groves, and swimmers in the wine- 
| dark Ionian far below. There are 


a SCF National Sponsors include: Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, ski lodges and alpine shelters on the- $ 
Herbert Hoover, Henry Luce, Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. high slopes and a good hotel above 
et MD omt m omae pee mam eee Paternó at 5500 feet. . 
ven ae Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 1 ' 
= “SERVING CHILDREN FOR 28 YEARS” Pure pleasure is the excursion up 


and around Etna, a four-hour jaunt 
by road or by the charming little — 
railway called Circum-Aetna that — 
rambles from Catania up past cas- 
tles and hill towns, through fields of 
flowers and almonds and olive trees. 
On the audacious auto road one can 
ascend from Catania’s beach, La 
Plaja, to the snow fields at 6500 feet 
in an hour or less and then take the © 
cableway up to the base of the central 
crater. An easy and rewarding CxS. 
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i) SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 

Bisant to sponsor a child at $150 a year in: Korea... Greece... France... Lebanon .. : 
z aiy. . West Germany... Austria... or where need is greatest. . 

“oF nclosed is $150 for 1 year . eae Y A) semi- -annually . . . $37.50 for Ist. quarter . . . $12.50 
for Ist month... I cannot be a sponsor but enclosed | is my gift of $ 
bE Please send me my sponsored child’s name, story and picture. 
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Italy's Prize 


CHIANTI 


Red or White 


Schieffelin® & Co. 
New York 
Importers 

Since I794 





Euerg Time 


YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 


WRITE YOUR 


POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your town is large enough to re- 
quire zoning, your Post Office must 
do extra work to deliver every letter 
and parcel that doesn’t show the cor- 
rect postal zone number in the ad- 
dress. You can speed delivery of your 
own mail — and help cut Post Office 
costs — by 
zone number every time vou 


including your correct 
write 
your address, so that people who 
write to you can address you cor- 
rectly. Whether you write to this or 
other 


relatives, 


any magazine — to friends, 
associates — 


make it a rule to write your postal 


or business 


zone number every time vou write 


í your, address. 
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si he climb 
| 2000 feet sack there} is incase in The 


world tike the views on the Alitalia | 


flight that goes in one and a half 
hours from Catania over Etna, then 
over the peaks of the Madonie 
Mountains to Palermo. 

In Syracuse, once the largest and 
probably the most beautiful city of 
antiquity, lived Theocritus, Archi- 
medes, and Plato. Today, at Agri- 
gento, Segesta, and Selinunte one 
finds the immensely moving ruins of 
other important Greek cities, and in 
the Greek theaters at Syracuse and 
Taormina the classical plays are 
performed with great seriousness 
(usually in May). Elsewhere in 
Sicily, closely juxtaposed in some of 
the Mediterranean’s most magnifi- 
cent settings, are Carthaginian ruins, 
Roman bridges and aqueducts, By- 
zantine cloisters, Norman cathedrals, 
Saracen mosques. The museums at 
Syracuse, Palermo, Catania, and 
Agrigento are comprehensive guides 
to the richness of the Sicilian past. 

Two well-run comprehensive tours 
by CIAT (luxury buses with mul- 
tilingual hostesses) take advantage 
of Sicily’s convenient geographical 
layout to cover a great many sig- 
nificant points in five-day circuits. 
They include the major attractions 
like Monreale and Taormina and a 
number of the marvelous sites — 
Piazza Armerina, Palazzolo Acreide, 
Erice — that most tourists on their 
own never see. Cars can be hired in 
the cities, and with the coming of 
the Jolly Hotels, the motorist can 
avail himself freely of an extensive 
road system without ever getting too 
far from good bed and board. In 
and around Palermo, the traveler 
tired of roaming will find excellent 
hotels, restaurants, opera, fabulous 
architecture, and a street life as 
intriguing as that of any of the old 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

Malta is almost African in its sun 
and terrain, very British in its golf, 
cricket, tennis, and yachting — and 
hotels. It is easily reached by a 
BEA jet flight from London in two 
hours, or from Rome or Sardinia in 
the same time by a BEA Viscount. 
It is the home of that rare polo- 
playing racing fan, the Mediterra- 
nean Englishman. Malta, the Arabs 
say, is kind, and its very likable 
people are the proof of the saying. 
There are Crusader castles and tem- 
ples to look at, but this is above all a 
place to do nothing but live gra- 
ciously and at ease. 
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AUDIO BOOK 
16 rpm Recordings ome i a 


“The Best of Mark Twain"—a rollicking ea 
of the most humorous sketches of Am 1 
most beloved humorist. Includes the fa 
spiechi on the weather and many others.. 
GL-60 4 records f 


Bice. ei Tales and Poems of Edga 

8 chilling stories of suspense pl 
famous poems of the great master of my 
and the macabre. 
GL-600 4 records Sa: 


ae j: 
Audio Books can be played on any 4-speed rec sac 
player. Speed reducer available to adapt 33r 
players to play Audio Books. fe. 


ro 
Available in better record shops. Send de 
plete catalog. A 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
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Provincial Tourist Bureau R- 
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Québec City, Canada Sia 
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shall have 


BY JOHN M. CONLY 


i appears in my reference to the 
ductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
hestra, Josef Krips, in They Shall 
Music, on page 105 of the March 


| continuously the conductor of the 
estra since 1954 and will remain in 
this position. — J.M.C. 
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Christian Ludwig’s legacy 
b: y ese 


~ It would be easy to abominate 
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e special reference to six docu- 
ats delivered to him as a gift in 


1721. When the boneheaded prince- 
‘Ting died, the six dusty writings were 
‘auctioned off for about a dollar and a 
‘quarter. We call them the Branden- 


irg Concertos, an honor Christian 


‘Ludwig did not deserve. The donor 
id been Johann Sebastian Bach. 


anda 
Bach was a sort of marvel in all 


‘ways. He once walked a week to 
ar his favorite organist. When he 
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as attacked by thieves he knocked 
them out with a cudgel. He fathered 


‘twenty children and taught his whole 
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family to play the harpsichord. He 
wrote more incontestably great mu- 
sic than anyone else in the history 
of the world. 

Back to the Brandenburgs. They 
have been done well on records 
twice before, by the Busch players on 
78s (newly available on Angel LP 
reprints) and by Karl Haas and the 
London Baroque Ensemble on West- 
minster, now hard to get. Never 
mind. One of the truly great record- 
ings of any year is that for Epic, by 
Szymon Goldberg and the Nether- 
lands Chamber Orchestra, of the 
complete Brandenburgs. I have lis- 
tened to the set six times, twelve 
hours, starting with No. 1 and com- 
ing to the end of No. 6 with a keen 
sense of grief because there will not 
be any more. 

The personnel are in some part 
familiar to record collectors. Gold- 
berg was for a long time partner to 
Lily Kraus in the best Mozart 
sonatas ever made. Here he fiddles 
and conducts at once, and the noble 
small orchestra is wholly and heart- 
ily at one with him throughout, a 
wondrous feat of agreement. 

Second hero in the endeavor is 
Hubert Barwahser, flutist. He seems 
not to be known much outside of the 
Lowlands and France, but I have to 
deem him, at this kind of work, the 
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pa Sia vi an Cee Sa A r got Seen ee Me Â 
-best flutist I ever have heard; he has 
a bright liquid articulation no one ~ 


‘- 
‘ 


else quite matches. 

Third party to the achievement is 
Miss Janny van Wering, who is 
one of the two or three most skillful 
and intelligent harpsichordists left 
in the world since Wanda Lan- 
dowska died last year. The purling 
flow and cascade of beauty in the 
Fifth Brandenburg never have been 


made more irresistible to my ear- 


than Miss van Wering makes them. 

I wish I knew the names of the 
first cellist and the recording direc- 
tor, because they too should get 
credit. There are no good words I 
can think of to enforce this earnest 
dictum: here is a recording, in sound 
nearly flawless, of music so played 
that it will be inspiriting a decade 
hence. This kind of thing does not 
happen often. 


Passage of a Silver Cloud 


One thing I always have wondered 
is what folk do with great prizes 
they win in contests. You know: 
prefabricated garages, Deepfreezes, 
cabin cruisers, and the like. Well, it 
happens that I had a sort of semi- 
familial authority to find out about 
this lately, when a steady reader of 
these pages of the Atlantic responded 
to an adjacent advertisement and 
won a Rolls-Royce. He wrote me 
all about it. 

What he had had to do was to say 
in twenty-five words or less what he 
liked about Shure Brothers’ stereo 
phonograph cartridges. I do not 
know what he wrote, though I know 
what I would have written. I have 
three of these instruments, and what 
they do is to frighten me delightfully 
whenever the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery fires off the Queen’s birth- 
day salute (Vanguard VSD-2011). 
They are also quite good at Schubert 
chamber music. 

The Rolls-Royce winner was a 
thirty-nine-year-old bottled-gas 
salesman named Kenneth Shutts, a 
native and resident of Russell Vil- 
lage, which is outside Chagrin Falls, 
which is outside Cleveland, Ohio. 
He flew as a radio operator in Flying 
Fortresses over Germany, and he has 
a considerable interest in music and 
high fidelity. He also has a wife, 
Jean, and five children, ranging 
from Kenneth, Jr., fifteen, through 
Robert, Jack, and Susan, to Stephen, 
eight. He went to Kent State Uni- 
versity before and after the war. 
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The Shuttses’ vital statistics read 
like something that might be filed 
under Model Citizens. Both are 
active in the PTA and in the local 
Great Books and World Politics 
groups. Kenneth describes Jean as a 
frustrated writer who hopes to get 
back to the typewriter when the 


children are grown. He himself 


seems unfrustrated; he is a town 
councilman, coach of the Little 
Leaguers (Bob is star pitcher), and 
plays on a neighborhood basketball 
team of what he calls ‘“‘oldsters.”’ 

The Shuttses were really Shure 
shopping, not prize hunting, when 
they signed the dealer’s card to enter 
the contest. They did not buy a 
cartridge then. If they had, they 
would also have won a trip to Eng- 
land to fetch the Rolls-Royce, but 
they had to go home and calculate 
what they could spend for a stereo 
music system. 

The news of their winning came, 
not unnaturally, as a complete sur- 
prise. Kenneth, when told of it, 
said, “Oh, boy!” Then he an- 
nounced that he wanted to sit down 
and that he needed a glass of water. 
Jean, in a more meditative vein, 
remarked that the neighbors were 
now going to find it pretty hard 
to keep up with the Joneses. Ini- 
tially it was Kenneth’s idea to sell 
their 1956 Ford and keep the Rolls 
for its whole interminable lifetime. 
It was a Silver Cloud sedan, priced 
at $14,000 plus. 

He did keep it for several weeks, 
Ooverawing propane-gas customers 
and, as Shutts says, discomfiting all 
nearby Status Seekers and Abomina- 
ble Snobmen with great glee. 

Then came the reckoning. For 
one thing, one must pay income tax 
on prizes. For another, as Jean 
pointed out to him patiently, the 
children were not sufficiently im- 
pressed with their new vehicular 
eminence to stop working their way 
through endless supplies of food, 
milk, and shoes. Up for sale went 
the Rolls, and a buyer with the 
requisite cash appeared just in time 


to take care of the Collector of 


Internal Revenue. 

“And,” says Shutts indomitably, 
“we still Shall Have Music to soothe 
our sorrow. Long live Shure!” 

The reason, incidentally, that 


Shure Brothers can give away Rolls- | 


Royces is that it is not a typically 
small high fidelity company. In 
fact, it was not a high fidelity com- 


pany at all until about three years | 








NOW at your dealer’s: The Salomon Symphonies of Haydn - Volume II 
Symphonies 99-104 - Three records - GCR 7198 or stereo SGCR 7198 
AAN RUES catenin 


Volume I (Symphonies 93-98, Capitol album GCR 7127, monophonic only), 
released earlier, has received well-nigh unanimous critical acclaim; e.g.: 
“One of the greatest releases of the year. If there is anyone to give us a 
magnificent edition of the symphonies Haydn composed for impresario J. P. 
Salomon, it is the redoubtable Sir Thomas. His gift of projecting Haydn is 
one of the rarest of his accomplishments as the Grand Seignior of music.” 
(High Fidelity) 

“A continual vitality of phrasing, a precision of rhythm, a grace and ele- 
gance of line and a civilized polish which show up most alternative versions 
ruthlessly. The combination of polish and virility is frankly irresistible.” 
(The Gramophone, London) 

“Might this be that supposedly non-existent thing, a Definitive Perform- 
ance? The release leaves us suspended in anticipation of the last six.” 


(Saturday Review) 


Other fine Capitol recordings* by Sir Thomas and the Royal Philharmonic: 


DELIUS: Second Dance Rhapsody and Florida Suite SG 7193 
The Music of Delius, 7 exemplary selections SG 7116 

‘Misty, perfumed orchestral poems, conducted with 

mastery and magic. The English baronet, long-time 
Delius champion, is in superb form. A stereo triumph.” 


(High Fidelity) 


MOZART: Bassoon Concerto in B Flat and 
Clarinet Concerto in A SG 7201 


LISZT: Faust Symphony and Orpheus, 


symphonic poem. 2 records SGBR 7197 
HAYDN: The Seasons, with Beecham Choral 
Society. 3 records SGCR 7184 
BEETHOVEN: Mass in C Major, Op. 86, with 
Beecham Choral Society SG 7168 


*Stereo album numbers are shown. 


For monophon ic versions. omit S. a 
RECORD 
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With Pilot’s exclusive ‘‘Curtain of 
Sound” you will hear balanced stereo 
sound anywhere in the room. Be- 
ause only Pilot builds high, low and 
mid-range speakers into the central 
console and also into the flanking 
speaker systems. A one minute 
listening test at your nearest 
stereophonic sound room will 
graphically demonstrate why no 
other multi-speaker stereophonic 
system is comparable to Pilot’s 
‘Curtain of Sound” stereo. 


PILOT 


FOUNDED 1919 


equipment for public address sys- 
tems and the like, mostly micro- 
phones and transcription pickups. 
It did this in such bulk and for so 
long that the pun ‘‘Shure mike” is no 
longer used, though Shure mikes 
are, in great quantities. 

The company got into home mu- 
sic almost by accident when one of 
its engineers devised a moving- 
magnet variety of phono cartridge of 
indisputably high fidelity and such 
structural simplicity that it could 
track records at between one and 
two grams, a great wear preventive. 
Furthermore, it was sturdy, and, yet 
more luckily, it proved admirably 
suited to adaptation for stereo. The 
Hirsch-Houck Laboratories, report- 
ing for High Fidelity magazine, flatly 
describe it as the best there is. I 
will not dispute this, though I have 
heard some very good sound also 
from the Scott-London and the Fair- 
child pickups. Anyway, Mr. Shutts 
seems to be enjoying his Shure 
sound, and he could not get that 
satisfaction from a Rolls-Royce. 
They don’t make any sound at all. 


Mr. Pureell’s Arthur 


A year ago I lunched in one of 
London’s newest, tallest office build- 
ings, on the Albert Embankment, 
with John Culshaw, a handsome 
young bachelor who is recording 
director for Decca, Ltd., known 
here as London Records. He told 
me a tale of woe, and I really think it 
was just that. It had to do with The 
Fairy Queen, a suite of musical num- 
bers written by Henry Purcell for an 
adaptation of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Of all the music written 
around the Shakespeare fantasy, this 
is the finest, the most tuneful, the 
funniest, and the most glowingly 
boisterous. London, through its sub- 
sidiary Oiseau-Lyre, had made a 
three-record album of The Fairy 
Queen late in 1958. It was a suitably 
enchanting performance by English 
performers who really knew what 


they were doing. 


Culshaw did not supervise this 
taping; his assistant Ray Minshull 
did. He did very well. As evidence, 
recall one vote in this column for 
The Fairy Queen as the best record of 
1958, an opinion that still stands. 
Both men were delighted with the 
result, and so were critics. The 
London Times gave it two successive 
Sunday columns; the Gramophone 
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THIS is a self-contained Pilot Stereo- 
phonic Console with two built-in 
speaker systems. It reproduces stereo- 
phonic programming (FM/AM radio or 
stereo discs) with breathtaking real- 
ism. It also reproduces monophonic 
recordings with brilliant clarity. Built 
into it are authentic Pilot custom 
components plus the Garrard stereo/ 
monophonic changer. This is one of 
seven magnificently crafted consoles, 
equipped with Vistaphonic switch so 
that you can improve on perfection 


CURTAIN. | 








IMPOVERISHED 


by augmenting it with Pilot's exclusive 
“Curtain of Sound” extension speakers. 
Pilot stereophonic consoles range from 
$459.50 to $1130. Matching ‘‘Curtain 
of Sound”’ speakers, from $279 to $369 
for a pair. If your home and taste admit 
the concept of the musical ensemble 
in “Command Performance,” we urge 
you to visit your nearest sound dealer 
for a demonstration of awe-inspiring 
“Curtain of Sound” stereo. Or, write 
for brochure to Pilot Radio Corp., 
37-36 36th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


OF SOUND 





reviewed it in a lead article. Anda 
half year after it produced, 
when I lunched with Mr. Culshaw. 
the album had sold, in England, 407 
copies. 


Was 


How it has done in America 
am not 


angry 


I do not know. but I san- 
What I and 


puzzled. Why should it be possible 


guine. am is 
to sell in large numbers such cum- 


bersome trivia as the Shostakovich 


Seventh, or such dated little melo- 
dramas as Cavalleria Rusticana. when 
authentic masterpieces like Fairy 


Queen cannot even get a hearing? 
We wondered at luncheon if the 
fault might lie in the budget, which 
had precluded a stereo recording, 
but I do not really believe that for a 
minute. My own theory is that 
opera considerable 
part, not music lovers at all. They 
hear and enjoy vocal performances 
as athletic performances, listening 
And the 
music lovers who care not for lyric 
opera are convinced that good music 
cannot be written except by North 


lovers are. in 


for notes rather than sense. 


Continental Europeans —— Germans, 
Russians, 
Czechs and Frenchmen. 

Bach and Han- 
del showed, by earnest copying and 
worthy imitation, what they thought 
of the Briton Purcell. Great music 
can happen in an English idiom as 
well as in any other. 


Austrians, sometimes 


They are wrong. 


We have now a chance to redeem 
The third the 
Purcell canon, King Arthur, written 
in collaboration with John Dryden, 
lately has come forth (Oiseau 50176/7 
and 60008/9, the latter stereophonic). 
When I say third best, I mean it is 
not as good as Dido or Fairy Queen, 


ourselves. best of 


which is rather like saying that 
Parsifal is not as good as Götter- 
dammerung — hardly condemnatory. 


It has one aspect which may dis- 
appoint. Dryden’s Arthur is not 
Malory’s. No Lancelot, no Guine- 
vere, no Gawain. Arthur is almost 
Alfred, a Briton Saxons, 
afhanced to a blind Cornish princess 
named Of the old fa- 
miliars, only Merlin is around. 

Still, old Merlin throws a mighty 
spell, and so Purcell. The 
tremulous freezing chorus We Chatter 
and Tremble is unmatched in any 
other music I know. So is the so- 
prano duet Shepherd, Shepherd. One 
wonders how the naked swimming 
duo, featuring Mr. Dryden’s Green- 
haired Syrens, was staged. ‘There 
is also an irresistible singing com- 
mercial, promoting British woolens 


against 


Emmeline. 


does 
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*‘‘Curtain of Sound” performance is 
produced by supplementing the mag- 
nificent self-contained Pilot stereo- 
phonic console with two Pilot exten- 
sion speaker systems, each system 
reproducing a single stereo channel 
in high, low and mid-range frequen- 
cies. If budget is not your major 
consideration and the wall space in 
your home will permit the ultimate 
in stereophonic sound reproduction, 
we urge you to hear Pilot’s exclusive 
‘Curtain of Sound” stereo. 


STEREO 




















“Il did think I did see all Heaven before me, and the great God Himsel f. (George Frideric Handel) 


HANDEL MESSIAH 





ere eet wereeeee etereeres 


No one knows the MESSIAH better than 
the British, who have been singing it in 
their great choruses since 1741. 

Or Sır Matcoim SARGENT, who writes 
that he has “known, loved, rehearsed, and 
performed it for 40 years.” 

Or the HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
(est. 1836) which has performed the 
Messiah annually for more than 20 years 
under Sir Malcolm’s direction. Share in this 
inspired spiritual tradition—add the 
world’s most loved sacred oratorio to your 
record collection this Easter. 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
conducts 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 


Soloists: Elsie Morison, Soprano. Marjorie 
Thomas, Contralto, Richard Lewis, Tenor. 
James Milligan, Bass-Baritone 


THE MESSIAH IN ANGEL STEREO—FOR EASTER 


Complete 3 Record Set—Angel (S) 3598C Messiah Highlights Angel (S) 35830 
with handsomely illustrated booklet containing including famous Hallelujah Chorus and best-loved 
essays by Sir Malcolm Sargent and others, choruses and arias from the complete oratorio. 


Also available $ 
in monophonic editions. wy 
Omit prefix S 
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Hailed as an 


exciting new talent, 


DAN 
JACOBSON 


fulfills the high 
expectations of 
the literary world 
with his full-length 


novel of 
“forbidden” love 






TUPI TET OLA eee ee ee Ce eee eee are EEE REE 





‘Dp. JACOBSON has no superior as a story- 


teller of compassion and revelation... : 
he demonstrates unerring ability to pinpoint 
the moment of truth.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review 


“One of the troubled continent’s best... 
Dan Jacobson’s writing is skilled, hard and 
sun spare.’’—Time 


“The most gifted novelist recently to have 
come from South Africa.”—The Reporter 


“Dan Jacobson obviously has a great deal 
to offer .. . he has the background, the 
sensitivity and the talent for a distinguished 
career.’—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


_ EVIDENCE 
OF | OVE 


| An Atlantic Monthly Press Book » $4.00 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY » Boston 


PORTA P mee erdee eee a eeen thea deva Shh FFE PAE ETE SH HT EHH SHE HERDED SHORE ADOSER REFS 
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(“growing gold?) and British fish 
(“luxurious fasting’). And to end 
each scene there is something called 
simply “Trumpet Tune.” If you 
haven’t heard a trumpet tune by 
Henry Purcell, you haven’t lived. 


Record Reviews 
SC EE 


Bizet: Carmen 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducting Vic- 
toria De Los Angeles, Nicolai Gedda, 
Janine Micheau; other soloists; Chorus 
and Orchestra of the French National 
Radio; Capitol SGCR-7207 (stereo) and 
GCR-7207: three records 

Two years’ squabbling interfered 
with the issuance of this recording, 
but it is worth all the trouble. It is 
the best Carmen ever put on records; 
in fact it is the best Carmen I have 
ever heard at all. Main font of the 
trouble and the triumph, I expect, 
was Sir Thomas. His orchestra does 
a job of dramatic setting that must 
be heard to be credited, and his 
singers finally give to him Carmen 
characterizations not quite like any 
others. I have a feeling that when 
he broke off rehearsals he went home 
and read the Mérimée novel, be- 
cause De Los Angeles’ Carmen here 
appears like Mérimée’s, an utterly 
feckless and innocently bad girl, ca- 
pable of swiping your watch in a gen- 
uinely affectionate way. The sound 
is beyond cavil. 


Gluck: Der Betrogene Kadi 


Bernhard Paumgartner conducting the 
Salzburg Mozarteum singers and orches- 
tra; Epic BC-1062 (stereo) 

No doubt there is a monophonic ver- 
sion of this, too, but I don’t know its 
number. (Your dealer will.) It is 
one of the cutest things you ever 
heard in your life; to my mind, the 
only one-act comic opera to compare 
with Gilbert and Sullivan’s hilarious 
Trial by Jury. In style, however, it is 
more like The Marriage of Figaro. 
I hope I am making it sound irre- 
sistible, because it is. I suppose its 
title could be translated The Caid 
Betrayed, but the plot turns upon the 
stratagems of the Caid’s wife, Fatima, 
to prevent her wolfish husband from 
bringing a second sweet young bride 
into the household. You can see the 
possibilities, none of which are neg- 
lected and all of which are musically 
portrayed so that you know, without 
mistake, that the composer of the 


` 


-$ 


great Orpheus is at work. Musical 
humor is a rare commodity. 























_ Verdi: Aida 
erbert von Karajan conducting Renata 
Tebaldi, Giulietta Simionato, Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, Cornell MacNeil, other soloists; 
Chorus of the Vienna Music Friends; 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra; Lon- 
don OSA-1313 (stereo) and A-4345: 
three records 
This is without any question the 
«most sonically overwhelming Aida 
ever put on records. It astounds, 
and there is no other way to describe 
it. Apart from that, it is something 
short of ultimate. Giulietta Simion- 
| ato is sure and delightful, and the 
~ Messrs. Bergonzi and MacNeil strike 
me as very good, but Tebaldi sounds 
tired. And so, toward the end of 
each portion, does Mr. von Karajan. 
However, his taste is faultless, and he 
has produced a real spectacular. 





EVEREST 


FIRST to achieve perfection in the art of 
sound. FIRST to give you your choice 


of stereo or monaural at one price. 








Leopold Stokowski + William Steinberg and 2 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra * Sir — 
Eugene Goossens * Theodore Bloomfield, 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra * Jorge 
Bolet * Sir Adrian Boult * Carlos Chavez 


OEP: 


| 


Anatole Fistoulari 
The Houston 





Aaron Copland * g 
Joseph Fuchs * § 
Symphony Orchestra 
Newell Jenkins ° “=e Enrique Jorda 
Peter Katin * Josef Krips * The London 
Symphony Orchestra * Leopold Ludwig 
Hugo Rignold * Sir Malcolm Sargent * The 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra of New York 
Tossy Spivokovsky * Walter Susskind 
Heitor Villa Lobos * Ernst Von Dohnanyi 


| Vivaldi: Concertos for Oboes and Clari- 
nets, for Paired Oboes, and for Oboe and 
Bassoon 
Piero Santi conducting Accademici di 
Milano; Vox DL-450 and St-Vox 
+ DL-500450 (stereo) 
Antonio Vivaldi, the Red-haired 
Priest of Venice, devoted the great 
part of his life to service as music 
master of the Hospital of Pity, the 
Venetian home of foundling girls. 
He made them nearly all musicians, 
and he wrote for them more than 500 
masterpieces, among our greatest, to 
help them earn their living. No 
challenge ever found him lacking; 
he could write a mandolin or a 
~double-oboe concerto at the drop 
of a feathered hat. The girls usually 
~ played behind a grille screen. These 
woodwind works find him at the 
top of the form that made him 
J. S. Bach’s most admired colleague. 
There is a torrent of invention and a 
starry flight of completely unex- 
pected harmonies. Vox’s sound is 
sometimes a little rude, but it doesn’t 
bother me. 


+ 


Leopold Stokowskt 





Prokofiev: Peter and the Wolf, narrated by Captain Kangaroo. Leopold 
Stokowski, Stadium Symphony Orchestra of New York. LPBR 6043 SDBR 
3043 (Stereo) Shostakovich: Symphony No. 5, Leopold Stokowski, 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra of New York. LPBR 6010 SDBR 3010 
(Stereo) Brahms: Symphony No.3 in F Major, Leopold Stokowski, Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6030 SDBR 3030 (Stereo) Wagner: 
Parsifal — Good Friday Spell-and Symphonic Synthesis of Act 3, Leopold 
Stokowski, Houston Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6031 SDBR 3031 
(Stereo) Villa-Lobos: Uirapuru plus Modinha and Prokofiev—Cinderella 
(Ballet Suite) with Leopold Stokowski, Stadium Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. LPBR 6016 SDBR 3016 (Stereo) 440 


suggested retail list price 


Richard Dyer-Bennet 8 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, tenor with guitar; 
D-B Records 8 

Here this minstrel deals only two 
rugged British songs, the Agincourt 
Hymn and Henry Martin, the Scottish 
pirate tale. For the rest, he softly 
plays out songs of love and longing, 
a few in English, the others in Ger- 
man and French — all from ages we 
sometimes wish, briefly, we could be 
back in. 


EVEREST 


FREE CATALOGUE: WRITE EVEREST RECORDS, DEPT. A4, 360 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y.C. 






PRODUCT OF EVEREST RECORDS, DIVISION OF BELOCK INSTRUMENT CORP. 
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Karsh 


OQ THE ATLANTIC 


ARRYING a fly rod in a tubular metal case over 
long stretches of the Soviet Union is a nuisance 
which would only be endured by an addict like 
myself, for it is a slippery object, given to sliding 
under one’s seat in the plane and arousing sus- 
picion in strangers who suddenly find it rolling 
underfoot. I had taken the rod with me on the 
chance that I might be invited to fish with Mik- 
hail Sholokhov, who has a reputation for making 
big catches on the River Don. Or, failing this, I 
wondered if I might come within reach of one of 
the big pickerel that the Russians prize in their 
forest streams. But, up until our departure for 
Tashkent, I had not a single opportunity to take 
my rod out of its case. The lakes close to Moscow 
are well stocked with carp, which the Russians 
take with a crooked bamboo pole from which 
dangles a tiny baited hook and a glass bobber, 
the same equipment I had seen the Dutch using 
for the carp in their canals. I was out for a colder, 
more elusive prey, and my hopes had been dashed 
at Leningrad, where I was prepared to drive the 
eighty miles up the peninsula to fish for salmon 
in the Vuoksi River, which had once belonged 
to Finland. But Mariam, our interpreter, had 
said sadly that the authorities had told her the 
river was low, the water too warm, the fish not 
taking — a circumstance which I had already 
encountered, to my disappointment, in Ireland. 

It was Konstantin Simonov who gave me a 
fresh spark, in the course of a delectable Sunday 
supper of pink vodka and smoked fish in his Mos- 
cow apartment. He was delighted to hear that 
we were going to Tashkent, and when the inter- 
preter told him that I was an irrepressible angler, 
his face lit up. ‘‘Good,” he said. “I shall write 
to my friend Hamid, and he will take you to the 
foothills of the Pamirs, where together you will 
catch the famous blue trout.” 

We flew the two thousand miles from Moscow 
to Tashkent in four hours and ten minutes, jet 
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time, and when the delegation of Uzbek writers, 
led by bland, black-eyed Hamid, the secretary of 
their union, came down the ramp to meet us, I 
found that Simonov had been as good as his word. 
They nodded approvingly at my rod, and Hamid 
had been driven to the airport in a sturdy new 
Land Rover, to show me what we would make 
the trip in. 

“He says you will be leaving Sunday morn- 
ing,” the interpreter told me. “Perhaps as early 
as three A.M. Meantime, they have fixed up a 
pretty crowded schedule for you.” 

Uzbekistan is one of the most Asiatic and pas- 
toral of the sixteen Soviet republics. The Uzbeks 
are a sturdy, almond-eyed, swarthy folk, re- 
nowned for prodigious harvests of cotton, for the 
delicacy of their melons and grapes, and for their 
famous meals of pilaf and shashlik. Under their 
greatest hero, Tamerlane, they ruled the world for 
forty years. Then, in the sixteenth century, the 
belligerence went out of them and they reverted 
to a‘bucolic existence, which has only recently 
been disturbed. No Uzbeks, we were told, were 
used for fighting in World War II. 

In the dry, baking heat of the following days, 
we were in constant transition between the twen- 
tieth century and the Middle Ages. Our hotel, 
modern but only half built, had French windows 
opening on to the plaza, with its splashing foun- 
tains and fine-looking opera house. The little 
flyspecked grill where we had lunch was half full 
of Uzbeks wearing their dark-blue skullcaps with 
silver embroidery, but beyond it through glass 
doors we could see the spacious high-ceilinged 
dining room with a dais for the orchestra. From 
the hotel we were driven to the market: the great 
trestles of Garden of Eden fruit and vegetables, 
presided over by striking oriental types, some at- 
tracted by, some suspicious of Paddy Chayefsky’s 
movie lens, were a picture which could hardly 
have changed since Tamerlane. On the slopes 
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An unruffled history of the 
~ bathroom and the W.C. 


This continuously entertaining 

—often astonishing—book 

is a diverting social history 

of past peoples as seen in 

their bathrooms rather than on 

their battlefields. Hundreds 

of rare prints and photographs 
tors shed new light on the 
changing manners of kings 
andcommoners. $4.95 


CLEAN AND DECENT 


by Lawrence Wright 


The dramatic text 
and picture story 


of Japan’s greatest 
period of sculpture 


Buddhist sculpture from the 5th 
to the 15th centuries is portrayed 
as never before in 152 magnificent 
photographs, many shown for the 
first time. With illuminating text; 
unusual tall format. $15.00 


SCULPTURE OF JAPAN 


by William Watson 
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le 
... the most 
Sé “Very few writers can evoke truly a time and 
exciling book a way of life that they have experienced only 


I h d in imagination. Once in a long while this 
ave ved controlled dreaming, which makes real what 


s 9 never happened, creates a novel that can be 
ın year Dass called great. This is the kind of imagination 





that Don Berry has. At the age of 27, he has 

produced a book which I must call great....The 

narrative begins quietly, gently, and increases in 

suspense until it has the power of an avalanche. 

... Here is all manner of conflict, and triumph of RENER IKING EEE 
the most admirable kind. ...The most exciting 

book I have read in years.” 

—DOROTHY M. JOHNSON, Saturday Review $4.95 


At all 
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by Don Berry 
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THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


A spectacular 
.. photographic portrait 
of a fabulous city 
and tts people 


The human drama of Rome, 

acted out by its citizens against 

the most photogenic background 

in Europe. A unique travel book 

with commentaries by celebrated 

visitors. 152 gravure photographs 
844" x11” $8.95 


ROME by William Klein 


The hour-by-hour, night-by-night 
account of ten months 

on the pavements 
of Piccadilly 


Candidly, yet without 
sensationalism, the anonymous 
author sets forth the harsh 
facts of her life, and reveals 

as well her hopes, her 

fears, and—above all—her need 
forlove. $3.50 
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surrounding the market rose, layer upon layer, 
the ancient one-level homes of adobe. At the end 
of the market, where the cotton fabrics and 
scarves were displayed, squatted an old man be- 
side a pile of hats of plaited yellow and green straw. 
‘‘Fishermen’s hats,” said Hamid. ‘‘You had bet- 
ter have one.” I found one to fit me for five 
rubles, and under the shade of its brim continued 
to suck the purple grapes, each half the size of 
my thumb. 

The Uzbeks have the characteristic openhanded 
hospitality of pastoral people, and the welcome 
they gave us at the Writers’ Union was genuine. 
We talked to them about their heritage. We ques- 
tioned them about their history and archaeology 
and why they liked Hemingway (‘Because he 
loves men’’); it was apparent from what they said 
that they took naturally to folklore and poetry 
and that Hamid, their chairman, was the most 
successful of their native novelists. Our discussion 
was followed by vodka and supper, and then, 
under the stars, we were escorted to an open-air 
theater to see an Uzbek opera and ballet, the story 
a blend of folklore and Party line in which the 
handsome prince risks his own life in order to 
spare his slaves from execution. The costuming 
and acting were surprisingly good, and the singing 
of the women reminiscent of the Chinese. 

Next morning, a visit to a cooperative farm. 
Well, I can take anything if there is a fishing trip 
at the end. We inspected the endless cotton fields 
and then, taking a short cut, found ourselves sud- 
denly in a grape arbor whose green and purple 
clusters were, some of them, the size of a man’s 
head. We sampled our way along in the heat of 
midday and came to a resthouse, a running 
brook, and, in the shade of a big willow, a table 
which was literally to groan with food. I thought 
each course was the main meal and acted accord- 
ingly. I sat to the right of the farm chairman, 
and he broke my bread for me, the crusty circular 
loaves, while we were being served the highly 
seasoned shashlik. I ate the delicious chunks from 
three swords and accepted two more; we were 
toasting each other in the cool Georgian wine; 
and I thought luncheon was done when in came 
a huge bowl of mutton soup, which perforce 
we spooned and sopped. Now, as we were wiping 
the perspiration from our brows and about to sit 
back, in came the third course, a vast platter of 
pilaf. I groaned in protest, but again the chairman 
was breaking my bread for me; it would have 
been rude to refuse, so there was nothing for it 
but to accept the huge helping that came my way. 
Came a hint, too, for when I lifted my glass and 
proposed a toast to the blue trout of tomorrow, 
the Uzbek writer opposite me remarked casually 
that no fish had been taken from that stream in 
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months. I wrote him off as one who didn’t fish. 
But late that afternoon, Yuri, our interpreter, 
broke the news which my delegation hadn’t the 
heart to tell me. ‘‘Your trip is off,” he said. “‘I 
hate to disappoint you, but the guides have tele- 
phoned to say that the water is too low and that 
the trout have disappeared.” (Was this true?) 
My face must have showed what I felt, for he 
added, ‘‘The chairman wants you all to dine with 
him tomorrow night, and he says you must bring 
your equipment and fish in the little river where 
the boys catch their carp.” I had seen the little 
stream meandering through the city, the color of 
café au lait and almost as hot, but as this was a 
command performance, so be it. 

Hamid’s house was a new, white, frame three- 
story structure, rising high above the old town, 
and here at sunset we gathered, I with my rod 
and reel and flies. We were introduced to his 
wife, to his daughters, to his oldest son of fifteen, 
and to his barefooted youngest of seven. Then we 
settled down to the fore part of supper, the melons, 
the grapes, the toasts, and the first serving of lamb. 
An hour later I remarked to Hamid, “If I am to 
do any fishing this evening, someone will have to 
tie a rope around my ankle.” Two hours later, 
while everyone watched, I set up the rod; I tied 
on a Mickey Finn as the one fly that might be 
seen in the murky depths, and then the seven- 
year-old, taking my hand, led the parade to the 
pool. Neighbors joined us from each doorway 
we passed, and we were a sizable assembly by the 
time we reached the sluiceway, at the foot of 
which was a churning pool in which I was to cast. 
Close to the water, a gardener with a spade had 
dug a little stand for me, while on the parapet 
overhead Turkish carpets had been laid, and 
here tea was served to the onlookers, to the Uzbek 
writers, and to the members of my delegation 
while I plied my darting fly through the muddy 
water. I had one strike — was it the bottom? — 
while Yuri kept advising: “They say the only way 
you will ever catch a fish here is to tie a stone on 
your line and use a worm.” He was quite right. 

When dusk fell we returned to Hamid’s house, 
the seven-year-old now holding the fly rod in both 
hands before him like a standard. The walk had 
refreshed the taste buds, and Hamid’s cousin had 
new steaming platters ready for us as we returned 
to the table. Of the toasts that followed, I re- 
member one of Hamid’s in the shank of the eve- 
ning: “Here is to Mr. Weeks, who today has 
caught nothing but friends.” 


THE MOODS OF FICTION 


THE WINTER RIDER (Lippincott, $3.50) is a 
Sensitive, probing novel by BERRY FLEMING, a 
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< ok language, above all Japanese people....A 
- treasure of a book.”— CLIFTON FADIMAN 


Í MEETING WITH. 
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“Everything from animism to Zen, from 
pagodas to prostitutes — Japanese arts and 
crafts, religions and philosophies, history and 


VAN GOGH 
A Pictorial Biography 





A fresh and 
intimate 


the link 
between 
the life 


G and art 


of this great genius. 
Over 100 illustrations, 


4 in color. $6.50 





Over 150 photographs, 16 color pages $8.50 
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- FOOTPRINT 
: by Nadine Gordimer 


“She is one of the most gifted 
practitioners of the short story 
anywhere in English, and her 
new collection of twelve stories 
and a novella...holds a beauty 
not to be missed.” 
—The Atlantic 
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FACTS ABOUT 
NIXON 


An Unauthorized 
Biography 


by William Costello 


A revealing analysis of Nixon’s controversial 
public personality, which sheds new light on 
the conflicts that have raged about him, and 
gives both friends and enemies a sharp pic- 
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—EMILY GENAUER, Herald Tribune 
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Southerner I have admired since he was fresh 
from college. The story is laid in the Southern 
pinewoods, and it comes to us through the eyes of 
William Wesley Johns, a writer who is about 
ready to hit the jackpot. Bill Johns has pursued 
a fastidious, uncompromising course; even his 
best work has had only a modest success. His 
wife has walked out on him as a failure. Now, as 
he approaches sixty, he has heeded the advice and 
revisions of his publisher; his new, more sexy 
novel, Love Me Little, has been accepted for seri- 
alization and is in line for a book club. But in his 
diffident way he keeps deferring the delivery date; 
he hesitates to give the manuscript its finishing 
touches until he has to drive it to the airport. 
He pauses at the crossroads and, against his better 
judgment, takes aboard an unlikely hitchhiker, 
a plain girl with a plain name, Jo Seeley, who 
comes to him carrying a violin and a viola in their 
battered cases, and at this point the story takes 
hold. 

The writer is in a hurry, time is on his mind, 
and in his self-centered way he is also savoring 
the success ahead. He is in no mood for the dis- 
concerting questions which the girl —she must 
be half his age — keeps thrusting at him, or for 
the broken fan belt which brings them to a halt 
in a lonely stretch five miles from nowhere. Seek- 
ing help and armed with manuscript and the two 
fiddles, they follow the telephone wires which lead 
deep into the woods and at length to a fisherman’s 
cabin. By this time, Jo has identified him and his 
work; surprisingly, she has read and liked his best 
book, and she keeps embarrassing him in her 
curiosity about the new one: “‘Is it written in your 
own hand? Is it really you??? They walk into 
something not meant for them in that backwoods 
house, something forbidding and sinister. Behind 
the mystery of Jared’s death; apart from the fu- 
neral, where Jo’s viola liberates the spirit; insist- 
ent through the long, hazardous boat trip down 
the river are the self-doubts which the girl has 
aroused and which cannot be stilled. It is Mr. 
Fleming’s skill that the questions of integrity which 
Bill Johns cannot evade are those that accuse us 
all as age advances. They take on a special mean- 
ing and interest as they are spoken by that plain 
virgin of truth in the lonely woods and on the 
fogbound stream. 


NEVIL SHUTE, Commander Norway, proved his 
value to the British Navy during the war with his 
contributions to aircraft engineering. A modest, 
competent Englishman, as felicitous in his writing 
as John Buchan, he found time, then and after, for 
warmhearted novels touching on airplanes and 
submarines, on far places like the South Seas and 
Australia, on children, whom he portrayed with 


sympathy, and on the imponderables, like fall-out, 
which loom over us all. His death at a time when 
he had so much to give is a sad loss. 

TRUSTEE FROM THE TOOLROOM (Morrow, $3.95), 
his posthumous novel, is a hail and farewell to 
some of those pursuits in which Mr. Shute himself 
took such delight. It is the odyssey of an ingenious, 
retiring engineer, Keith Stewart, who for years 
has lived in a shabby London suburb, happily 
inventing the miniature motors, the six-volt gen- 
erator an inch and a half in diameter, the tiny 
Congreve clock which he would then write up for 
other model builders in the columns of Miniature 
Mechanic. Keith has never been out of England 
when, in mid-life, his conscience forces him to 
adventure. His only sister and her husband are 
drowned on a cruise to Tahiti, and realizing that 
he must act as trustee for their daughter Janice 
and recover, if possible, the small inheritance in 
jewels which he believes is still in the wreck, Keith 
sets out to thumb his way across two oceans. His 
flight over the Atlantic in a cargo plane, his voyage 
to Papeete in the unregistered Mary Belle, his 
rescue by Sol Hirzhorn, the American lumber 
baron, and his triumph in the forests of Washing- 
ton are high points in a story remarkable for its 
lucidity and amiability. Trustee from the Toolroom 
is that rarity in our time, a happy book about a 
decent and resourceful guy. 


Jonn BRAINE, an impecunious English librarian 
who wanted to write, was just twenty-one when, in 
1943, he was carted off to the hospital with tuber- 
culosis. While in hospital he began writing poet- 
ry, and he made notes for his first novel, Room 
at the Top, which years later was to establish him 
in fiction and the films. His new book, FROM 
THE HAND OF THE HUNTER (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.75), is a sublimation of this early experience; it 
is the lyrical story of Dick Corvey, a young York- 
shireman who has been losing his life to T.B. — 
and willing to lose it — until he is aroused from 
his torpor by Nurse Mallaton. During the in- 
terminable hours in the ward, he has been reliving 
in reverie his boyhood in the West Riding with its 
slag heaps and barren moors, his most precious 
friendship with Tom Coverack, his feud with his 
father, his calf loves, and his aimlessness after 
service in the war — all of this mixed up with sex 
and failure. Sardonic in his surrender, Dick, with 
his dark eyes, has become the pity of the hospital. 
But there is a surprising amount of man left in 
him, and when the invigorating, fresh-smelling 
nurse touches his senses, he begins to fight back. 
Dick’s reverie and recovery are of rising interest, 
set as they are in that Yorkshire which Mr. Braine 
knows so very well. This book holds pathos and 
power. 
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: Only $2 50 for 20 issues 


Sa For less than a penny a day, those twenty issues will bring you the most penetrating reporting published 
in America. 





Interpretive reporting that is so important (and long-lived) and so timely, articles that are so often first with 
the important facts that CBS’ Eric Sevareid says: “I am constantly discovering fresh information and fresh 
points of view in The Reporter that I do not find anywhere else. The magazine now seems to me almost 
indispensable in my own work.” 


The Reporter is indispensable because of firsts like these: 


@ its pioneering report on radioactive @ its reports of revolutionary unrest in 
I 


` fallout, a year before the official UN 


Hungary and Poland, before the 


report uprisings 
1 @ its study of Jimmy Hoffa and the its publication, the first in English, 
Teamsters, before the Senate investi- of sizeable excerpts from “Doctor 
gations Zhivago” 
@ its analyses of newsmen’s influence on its publication of the first comprehen- 
government and public-relations ma- sive analysis of Khrushchev’s visit to 
nipulations of government the U.S. 
@ iis stories on wiretapping and the use 
of lie-detectors in government agencies 
6 By bringing you all the relevant information and putting it into proper perspective, The Reporter keeps 


you ahead of the headlines. That’s why yov’ll find the next twenty issues of The Reporter indispensable 
ip this important, election year. 


And you can’t fail to get more out of The Reporter with writers like these: 


A. A. Berle, Jr. 
Isaac Deutscher 


Max Ascoli John Cheever 


Nat Hentoff 
Santha Rama Rau 
Robert Bendiner 
Alfred Kazin 


Dean Achéson 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
Henry A. Kissinger 
Robert Ardrey 


General Thomas R. Phillips 
Sydney Hyman 
Marya Mannes 
Douglass Cater 
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FRANK MORAES 


India’s leading analyst of world affairs 
and author of THE REVOLT IN TIBET 
and JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
now tells you in 


India Today 


—why Gandhi was “one of history’s 
magnificent failures” 


—why Nehru was angered by Washing- 
ton’s armed aid to Pakistan 


—why Nehru has neglected to build up 
a younger generation of leaders 


—why a strong India is necessary to 
curb Communist expansion in Asia 


Don’t miss this readable, courageous, 
and complete report on INDIA TODAY. 


$4.00 
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THE CHINA LOBBY IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


hy Ross Y. Koen 


How partisan interests used unscru- 
pulous propaganda to force the 
removal of outstanding American 
specialists from China affairs, to 
victimize the innocent, and to betray 
American long range interests. 
$5.95 
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THE RELUCTANT 
SATELLITES 


An Eyewitness Report on East Europe and 
the Hungarian Revolution 


by Leslie B. Bain 


A frightening report of the most 
gallant uprising in modern history. 
Mr. Bain, one of the few Western 
newsmen in Budapest during the 
1956 Revolt, records his conversa- 
tions with Yugoslav, Polish, Czech, 
and Hungarian leaders. $3.95 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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HE ATLANTIC 


e Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Miss Adams has assumed the duties of 
literary edilor while Mr. Charles Rolo 
is on leave of absence. 


LEVEL 7 (McGraw-Hill, $3.75) is 
a terrifying little novel about the 
first and last nuclear war. The 
author, Morpecar RosHwa.p, has 
borrowed a bit from Kafka and a 
bit from Defoe and a bit from science 
fiction and quite a lot from current 
scientific opinion of what the results 
of a large-scale argument with nu- 
clear weapons would be, has added 
his own fierce imagination, and com- 
bined the whole into a book that 
makes On the Beach look like giddy 
optimism. 

The form of the story is that solid 
old device, the journal, kept in this 


case by X-127, an otherwise name- 


less officer assigned to duty on the 
lowest level of a radiation-proof shel- 
ter designed to house its staff, and 
their descendants, for five hundred 
years. Once down there, no one 
can ever leave. The place has been 
sealed off. Level 7 is entirely self- 
contained and self-sustaining, thanks 
to an intricate system of atomically 
powered machinery, and in this 
unspeakable hole a handful of the 
human race is expected to survive 
until the earth above becomes habit- 
able once more. 

Practically speaking, the notion is 
absurd, but it is presented with such 
grave common sense, such attention 
to detail, such a careful coverage of 
every contingency likely to spring up 


| in the reader’s mind that it quickly 
| carries conviction. 


And once the 
initial conviction is established, the 
whole scheme of Level 7 becomes 
irresistibly plausible. 

The plausibility does not depend 
on Mr. Roshwald’s ingenious de- 


| scriptions of air plants and sewage 


LZ 


disposal but on something slightly 
familiar about the kind of thinking 
responsible for the plight of X-127 
and his numerical colleagues. There 
is a distinct character detectable be- 
hind the construction and organiza- 
tion of this vast underground fortress, 
and while it is not the character of 
any contemporary state, it is recog- 
nizable as an exaggerated projection 
of certain contemporary trends, the 
long, sinister shadow of present 
reality. 

Level 7 has been created by a wily 
practical intelligence operating with- 
out mercy, affection, humor, or 
honesty and bent on technical vic- 
tory, regardless not only of life but 
of everything that makes life worth 
living. It is not the responsibility 
of any single man, but rather a com- 
munity intelligence functioning with 
impersonal precision. It is beyond 
the reach of remonstrance or even 
comment by the citizenry and is un- 
affected by any individual’s scruples 
or, as it turns out, understanding. 
Catastrophe occurs because the per- 
fect defensive system cannot distin- 
guish between a genuine attack and 
an accidental explosion, and the or- 
der that precipitates Armageddon is 
given by a mechanically activated 
recording. 

It is possible to dismiss Mr. Rosh- 
wald’s seven levels as an intricate 
engineer’s hell, but his prophecy of 
official, secret, irrevocable decision 
reached without brains or conscience 
because no one person is responsible 
for anything but material success in a 
limited area conjures up a spirit 
which is much harder to exorcise. 
The book is a powerful, intelligent 
evocation of the great goblin of our 
times. It is dedicated “To Dwight 
and Nikita.” 


THE MASS MURDER MONSTER 


COMMANDANT OF “AUSCHWITZ 
(World, $4.50) is the autobiography 
of Rupotr Horss, who by his own 
admission arranged, ‘fon orders re- 
ceived from Himmler,” the murder 
by gas of at least two million people 
during the years when he com- 
manded that infamous prison camp. 
At the end of the war he was caught 
and turned over to the Poles, and 
after certain legal formalities, they 
took him back to Auschwitz and 
hanged him. 

His memoirs, written in jail at the 
request of his captors, make some- 
thing of a companion piece to Level 7. 
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They have in general the same tone 
of commonplace reasonableness, they 
make the same disclaimer of respon- 
sibility for the policy of the author- 
ities, and offer the same excuse of 
obedience to military commands. 
There is even a parallel between 
Hoess’s hankering to become a 
farmer and X-127’s regret that he 
will never see sunlight again. Parts 
of these memoirs were published in 
Poland in 1951, and it is possible that 
Mr. Roshwald, a Pole by birth, has 
read them and made use of them. 
Whether he did or not is, of course, 
unimportant in relation to his artistic 
achievement, but it is interesting to 
find Hoess providing real-life evi- 
dence of the attitude Mr. Roshwald 
describes in fiction. 

Considered by itself, Commandant 
of Auschwitz is a gruesomely fascinat- 
ing book which never reveals as 
much as the reader hopes it will. 
Hoess died an unrepentant Nazi, 
convinced that the methods rather 
than the aims of the party had been 
at fault. Consequently, he never 
thought it necessary to discuss his 
reasons for becoming a Nazi or 
for joining the SS, although it seems 
possible that the latter move was 
partly financial. He had been in- 
volved in a farming venture, de- 
scribed with an evasiveness that sug- 
gests it was not wildly successful. His 
childhood memories and his expe- 
riences in World War I are not idyl- 
lic, but other men have fared as 
badly and remained men. Hoess 
wound up at Auschwitz, however, 
where incompetent subordinates, un- 
sympathetic superiors, lack of mate- 
rials, and government red tape be- 
deviled him and made his task of 
mass murder tiresomely difficult. 

Assuming that the translation is 
accurate, which seems entirely prob- 
able, since it was done by Constan- 
tine Fitzgibbon, Hoess describes his 
career in a stolid, flat-footed way 
with little attention to what he felt 
about any of it. He is full of opinions 
about how to organize a prison- and 
strong on the value of work and 
domestic affection, but there is very 
little of the kind of emotional detail 
that might provide a clue to his 
success as a monster. Perhaps the 
lack is in itself the clue. Hoess pro- 
fesses to have suffered from repressed 
sympathy while ordering Jewish chil- 
dren into the gas chambers, but the 
chief impression conveyed by his 
narrative is of an immense coldness 
of spirit. Combined with his fuss- 
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ART AND ILLUSION 


A Study in the Psychology 
of Pictorial Representation 


The A. W. Mellon Lectures 
in the Fine Arts, 1956 
By E. H. Gombrich. Professor 
Gombrich ranges over the 
long history of art, from an- 
cient Greece to the present 
day, in his assessment of the 
relationship between the 
viewer and the work of art. 
320 illustrations, 18 in color. 
$10.00 


ZEN AND JAPANESE 
CULTURE 


By Daisetz T. Suzuki. The 
leading interpreter of Zen in 
the Western world writes of 
the many aspects of Japanese 
art and life which this philos- 
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TIMES BOOK REVIEW. Illustrated 
with 69 collotype plates. 
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budget conscientiousness, this rep- 
tilian chill may indeed account for 
Auschwitz. 


THIS TRADE OF GUNRUNNING 


Eric AMBLER’S latest thriller, 
PASSAGE OF ARMS (Knopf, $3.95), 
is a gaudy bit of uproar which 
begins in Malaya and rattles all 
around the Far East. The central 
character is not really a character 
at all but a cache of weapons, and 


| the story is simply the successive and 


increasingly complicated maneuvers 
required to turn these objects into 
money. 

Mr. Ambler’s guns attract a fine 
collection of people, all of them 
sticky-fingered and most of them 
with no previous experience in gun- 
running. It proves to be no trade 
for amateurs. The Bengali clerk 
who finds the guns in a Malayan 


jungle is a shrewd lad, but he has to 


resort to a Chinese trader with out- 
side connections. The connections 
are all hungry relatives, and one of 
them is an obsessive gambler on 
something called “the pickle mar- 
ket.” 


The pickle marketer, a splen- | 


didly muddleheaded rascal himself, 
collects a British ex-ofhicer who never 
was a gentleman, and between them 
they hash up negotiations with a 
respectable American who has been 
fool enough to front for the affair. 
The British authorities sniff nervous- 
ly about the edges of the enterprise, 
and the prospective purchasers of 
the guns have an inadequate intelli- 
gence department. 

It all boils up into a bloody battle 
full of suspense and excitement in 
Mr. Ambler’s best style. In addition 
to the pleasure of a good tale well 
told, the book offers the unfashion- 
able surprise of a United States con- 
sular official who is honest, intelli- 
gent, and efficient, and as bonus, a 
ship’s passenger who is, in an unpre- 
tentious way, a superb study of the 
kind of unbearable woman against 
whom no specific charge can be 
brought. This is a tricky type to 


portray, but Mr. Ambler does her 


malicious justice. 


LITERATURE AND OUR LIVES 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S LITERATURE AND 
WESTERN MAN (Harper, $6.95) is an 
ambitious attempt to decide where 
we should go by considering where, 
in literature, we have been during 
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the past five centuries. Mr. Priestley 
believes that “ours is an age of 
supreme crisis, when the most desper- 
ate decisions have to be made, and 
that some account of Western Man, 
in terms of the literature he has 
created and enjoyed, might help us 
to understand ourselves and to 
realise where we are and how we 
have arrived here.” 

Taking the appearance of movable 
type as a Starting point, Mr. Priestley 
discusses various authors, examining 
their points of view and considering 
how much of their society and which 
segments each one represented. He 
keeps his material, which comes from 
all of Europe, the British Isles, and 
eventually the United States, pretty 
well under control until he reaches 
the nineteenth century, when the 
enormous number of literary schools 
and movements reduces him to a 
chaos of name dropping. In a way, 
this situation supports one of the 
points Mr. Priestley is trying to 
make, which is that modern society 
has splintered into groups which 
have no mutual understanding and 
hold no common belief through 
which they might achieve one. 

Although not new, this is a per- 
fectly sound point, which is a fair 
description of too much of what Mr. 
Priestley has to say in this book. His 
main argument is obscured by his 
desire to get every reputable author 
in somewhere, regardless of the per- 
tinence of the man’s work or the 
originality of Mr. Priestley’s ideas 
about it, and in the book’s final 
pages, the author positively works 
against himself by cluttering his dis- 
cussion with descriptions of authors 
which are necessarily too brief to 
prove anything. 

Mr. Priestley argues, if I have 
trailed him successfully through the 
undergrowth of peripheral reference, 
that in the past the life of Western 
man was governed by an even 
balance between his conscious mind 
and his unconscious desires, a state 
of things represented by Montaigne, 
Cervantes, Rabelais, and Shake- 
speare, to name only the high points 
of the list. In the eighteenth century, 
conscious mind acquired complete 
control of life and literature and was, 
by inevitable reaction, eventually re- 
pudiated and succeeded by an up- 
surge of the unconscious. This brings 
us to the romantic movement and 
lands Mr. Priestley in a quandary, 
for he identifies the great interna- 
tional figures of the period as Byron, 
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FRANCIS BAC 


W HY was this man great? How 
does anyone—man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 


Know the mysterious world within 
you! Attune yourself to the wisdom 
of the ages! Grasp the inner power 
of your mind! Learn the secrets of 
a full and peaceful life! Francis 
Bacon—world famous English phi- 
losopher, scientist—like many other 
learned and great men and women— 
was a Rosicrucian. The Rosicrucians 
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(NOT a religious organization) in- 
cludes in its membership—people 
from every walk of life—from every 
race and creed. Today, headquarters 
of the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to all 
parts of the world. 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery 
of Life’’—TODAY. No 
obligation. A non-profit 
organization. Address: 
Scribe S.F.H. 
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DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


... Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 


New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 
you try a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for m 

FREE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 216-D, Chicago 40, Ill. 


WHICH SCHOOL, COLLEGE 
or CAMP 


is best for 
YOUR son or daughter? 


I can help you decide. Over thirty years 
in school work and guidance counseling. 
$5.00 for your first inquiry: no charges 
thereafter. 


MRS. LEWIS D. BEMENT 


Deerfield, Massachusetts 
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of Russia, 


1890-1930 
by Renato Poggioli 


This is the first major study 
to relate modern Russian po- 
etry consistently to the West- 
ern tradition. With history 
providing a background for 
his criticism of individual 
poets, the author covers an 
immense canvas. He presents, 
also for the first time in an 
inclusive book, detailed ac- 
counts and original interpre- 
tations of such outstanding 
literary figures as Blok, Maj- 
akovskij, Esenin, and Paster- 
nak. Bibliography, index. 
$8.50 
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Goethe, and Walter Scott, and it is 
difficult to rig any one of these gen- 
tlemen as an embodiment of the 
unconscious drives of Western man. 
Mr. Priestley escapes his problem by 
deciding that henceforth literature 
does not truly represent Western 
man at all, but the exploration of the 
individual unconscious on one hand 
and official propriety and practical- 
ity on the other. In our own time, 
literature has been reduced to ex- 
cavating obscure recesses in the 
minds of individual authors, a proc- 
ess of no value or interest to vast 
portions of the public. 

It is never clear in Mr. Priestley’s 
discussion whether he thinks litera- 
ture shapes the conduct of Western 
man or reflects it, nor does he offer 
any reasons for such phenomena as 
the preponderance of conscious in- 
tellect in the eighteenth century. 
Since he has no coherent theory to 
account for the direction of Western 
man in the past, he has no basis from 
which to predict his course in the 
future and, having announced that 
things are in a bad way, can only 
advocate a return to religion. On 
internal evidence, what Mr. Priestley 
means by “religion”? is a spirit of 
humanistic good will reinforced by 
some generally acceptable myth, 
but officially he does not commit 
himself so definitely. He has no idea 
what religion may prevail, for ‘‘we 
have no religion and, inside or out- 
side literature, man feels homeless, 
helpless, and in despair.” 

Mr. Priestley hopes for the ap- 
pearance of some belief which, gen- 
erally held, will enable Western man 
to make decisions about his society 
and conduct with assurance that 
they are justified, and if one agrees 
with him that lack of such belief is 
the basis of all our modern ills, one 
can only wish that his hope may be 
fulfilled. I think, however, that at 
least half of the book that Mr. Priest- 
ley has devoted to this good cause is 
superfluous and that all of it would 
have benefited by more quotation 
from the authors in question and 
fewer comparisons like that of Shel- 
ley to Ariel, which has long since 
done its duty in every freshman 
survey course in English literature 
from here to Timbuktu and has 
earned a decent retirement. 
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Like most of FREYA STARK’s travel 
books, RIDING TO THE TIGRIS (Har- 
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The First Complete Re-creation 
of Lincoln’s Dramatic Inaugural 
Trip from Springfield to the White 
House 


LINCOLN’S JOURNEY 
TO GREATNESS 


by VICTOR SEARCHER 


NTIL now, there has never been an 

authentic and detailed account of 
Lincoln’s twelve-day journey from 
Springfield to his Washington inaugu- 
ration. The reasons for the trip, the 
events that occurred on the way, and 
their consequences on the people and 
Lincoln have long been shrouded in 
conjecture. 

With the publication of his powerful 
and vivid new book, LincolIn’s Journey 
to Greatness, Victor Searcher dispels 
the mystery surrounding the journey 
by re-creating it mile-by-mile. You see 
Lincoln as he really was; you hear his 
words; watch as he 
charms crossroad gath- 
eringsand bigcity crowds 
with his humility, wit, 
and sincerity. 

Most important, you 
will be profoundly im- 
pressed as you see Lin- 
coln leave his beloved 
Springfield a private 
citizen ...and arrive in 
Washington astatesman, 
dedicated to preserving 
an embittered and divided 
Republic. 


At Your Booksellers April 25—$4.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





Startling new light on 
Mark Twain's genius 


“Kenneth Lynn’s MARK TWAIN 
AND SOUTHWESTERN HUMOR is 
written with a gusto worthy of its 
subject and highly contagious so 
far as the reader is concerned. This 
fascinating study brings a new 
perspective to the tradition of 
American humor and a renewed 
understanding to the development 
of Mark Twain’s genius.” 
—HArRRY LEVIN 


“This lively book throws a bril- 
liant and original light on one of 
the greatest of American writers.” 

—ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Mark Twain 


and 


Southwestern Humor 


By KENNETH S. LYNN 


$5.00 
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court, Brace, $5.00) reveals an exotic 
landscape through the eyes of a 
learned, sympathetic observer who 
also happens to be a fine photog- 
rapher. Miss Stark is a veteran 
traveler in the Middle East, familiar 
with the language and fond of the 
people and able to carry the whole 
complicated history of the region, 
from Noah to Xenophon to yester- 
day, in her head. 

Her latest book describes a journey 
by horse and mule through a range 
of mountains close to the eastern 
frontier of Turkey. Starting east of 
Lake Van, she circled south and west 
through eountry that only a few 
years ago was a no man’s land of 
tribal warfare and came out, as 
she had expected to do, at a town on 
the Tigris River. Very few Euro- 
peans had ever been through the 
area, the scenery was rumored to 
be remarkable, and Miss Stark had 
not seen the place. These were 
reasons enough to take her there, 
despite difficulties and the astonish- 
ment of the Turkish authorities. 
They could not understand why any- 
one, least of all a woman, would will- 
ingly go and look at rocky gorges and 
cantankerous Kurds. 

As such trips go, Miss Stark’s was 
unadventurous. Her horse tried to 
fall over a precipice only once, the 
scenery justified its reputation, the 
Kurds were charming, and the Turk- 
ish authorities, panicked by mystifi- 
cation, confiscated most of her films. 
The loss of the films, although it 
infuriated her at the time, makes 
little difference to the book. Some 
pictures survived, and, in any case, 
Miss Stark is a master of description. 
She can convey anything from the 
general contour of a landscape, the 
quality of light and texture of air to 


the smallest details of plants and 


animals. : 

Short of learning Turkish and 
buying a ticket to Bitlis, the best 
thing a would-be traveler can do 
about the Hakkiari hills is read 
Riding to the Tigris. 


A DASH OF ARSENIC A DAY 


WILLIAM LONGGOOD’s THE POISONS 
IN YOUR FOOD (Simon and Schu- 
ster, $3.95) is a lively journalist’s 
overhauling of the activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration. Full 
of medical quotations and sometimes 
repetitious, the book is nevertheless 
interesting and alarming reading, 
demonstrating that the great cran- 





Some seem to think it was handed 
down from Heaven written in English 
and bound in morocco. Many accept it 
as the inspired Word of God without 
knowing why they are justified in doing 
so. And others say that the Bible is full 
of contradictions and must therefore be 
taken “with a grain of salt.” 

A proper understanding of the Scrip- 
tures can exert a tremendous influence 
for good in your personal life. You 
should, therefore, know where we get 
the Bible... what it means...why you 
can believe its every word. 

Nowhere in the Bible text will you 
find a list of the 73 inspired books of 
which it is composed. This list was given 
to the world by the Catholic Church al- 
most three full centuries after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ. Between the time 
of the Crucifixion and the time that the 
Scriptures were gathered into a single 
Book, millions had received and ac- 
cepted the teachings of Jesus Christ... 
and had died without ever seeing the 
complete Bible. 

Established by Jesus Christ Himself 
and rapidly spread among the nations 
of the world, the Catholic Church was 
carrying on Christ's work for the salva- 
tion of men some 60 years before the 
Apostle John wrote his book of the 
New Testament. 

For more than a thousand years after- 
wards, the Scriptures were preserved 
and circulated by Catholic monks and 
scholars who laboriously copied the 
sacred text by hand. And the Bible 
authorized by the Catholic Church was 
the first book produced by Gutenberg 
upon the invention of printing. 

Yes, the Bible is truly a Catholic book. 
They were members of the Catholic 
Church who, under God’s inspiration, 
wrote the New Testament in its entirety. 

It was the Catholic Church which 
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treasured it and gave it to the world in 
its original and unaltered form. It is 
the infallible authority of the Catholic 
Church that always has been the only 
sure guarantee of its inspiration. 

There are obscure and difficult pas- 
sages in the Bible, some of which may 
seem confusing. But with the complete 
revealed truth of God, delivered to her 
from the beginning, the Catholic Church 
has faithfully unfolded the meaning of 
the written Word of God to past genera- 
tions of mankind — and does so today. 

Those who are familiar with the Bible, 
as well as those who are reading it for 
the first time, will find many important 
questions concerning it clearly answered 
in an interesting booklet which we shall 
send you in a plain wrapper free on 
request. And nobody will call on you. 
Ask for Pamphlet No. B-3. 
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‘Teen-agers: 
the search for 
assurance 





... how Merriam-Webster 
=- helps to acquire it 


In today’s high schools and colleges, 
competition is terrific. 

To meet it, teen-agers and older stu- 
dents must be able to talk and write 
accurately and with assurance. 

This is where Merriam-Webster’s New 
Collegiate can be a constant help: it’s 
the one dictionary required or recom- 
mended at all schools and colleges. 

With Merriam-Webster, you know 
you're right. Its definitions are complete, 

-accurate, up-to-date: it’s the one desk 
dictionary based on the famous Merriam- 
Webster unabridged New International. 

For better schoolwork, get a Merriam- 
Webster today! $5 plain, $6 indexed at 
department, book, and stationery stores. 
©G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Other “Webster’s” do not even include the 
Latin names for plants and animals, essen- 
tial for students. To be sure of getting the 
one dictionary that meets all requirements 
of school, home, office: always ask for a 
Merriam-Webster. 


berry war of last Thanksgiving was 


j 
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merely a minor skirmish in a steady | 


campaign to dose the population 
with bug killers, weed killers, chemi- 
cal imitations of natural food ele- 
ments, detergents, mineral oil, em- 
balming fluid, arsenic, and a wide 
variety of substances known to cause 
cancer in laboratory animals. 

To do them justice, the chemical 
companies that manufacture these 
substances and the people who in- 
corporate them into meat, milk, 
baked goods, fruits, and vegetables 
are not inspired by any hatred of 
their fellow citizens. They merely 
wish to make more money with less 
effort. For this reason, they will re- 
sort to any concoction that seems 
likely to produce a larger crop, a 
heavier animal, or a product that 
can survive packing, shipping, and 
sitting three months on a grocery 
shelf. 

The FDA is supposed, it is gen- 
erally thought, to prevent the use for 
such purposes of substances that are 
in any way dangerous to those who 
ultimately eat the treated food. 
Mr. Longgood has collected plenty 
of evidence that the FDA cannot and 
will not do anything of the kind. Its 
staff is inadequate to check every- 
thing on the market, its laboratory 
facilities are so unequal to the de- 
mands upon them that the depart- 
ment frequently has to depend for 
estimates of the effect of a new chem- 
ical on the research staff of the com- 
pany that manufactured the sub- 
stance in the first place, and the ofh- 
cials in charge of the department are 
political appointees rather than ex- 
perts in nutrition and toxicology. 

Summing up recent legislation in 
the food and drug field, Mr. Long- 
good explains that, in plain English, 
it allows a manufacturer to put any 
poison he pleases into any food he 
markets as long as nobody actually 
drops dead in his tracks from eating 
the stuff. Since slow poisoning by a 
variety of chemicals is hard to diag- 
nose and no one product is likely 
to cause sudden death, everybody ex- 
cept the consumer can now feel safe 
and happy. It may be argued that 
Mithridates died old, but he didn’t 
have to contend with beta-naph- 
thylamine, carboxymethylcellulose, 
or glycerides, and when he ate ar- 
senic, he knew it. The only readers 
likely to be cheered by Mr. Long- 
good’s book are those seriously wor- 
ried by the prospect of overpopula- 
tion. 
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No one is 
immune 
to our 
#1 health 
problem 


Mental illness 
hospitalizes MORE 
people than polio, 
heart, tuberculosis, 
cancer—all other 
diseases combined. 
Outside the hospital 
1 in 10 need 
psychiatric help. 
Next—let’s Conquer 
Mental Illness!! 
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FURS, AND OTHER ACCESS 


It’s a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there's nothing like 
a dram of Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour, Drambuie was the 
personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been made in Scotland since 17-45 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie's secret recipe. 
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"The Bell System is wires and cables 
and laboratories and manufacturing 
plants and local operating companies 
and millions of telephones in every 
part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees and 
more than a million and a half men 
and women who have invested their 
savings in the business. 

It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. It’s 
the time-proved combination of re- 
search, manufacturing and opera- 





tions in one organization—with close 
teamwork between all three—that 
results in good service, low cost, and 
constant improvements in the scope 
and usefulness of your telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of the 
many tasks of everyday operation— 
or the special skills needed to invent 
the Transistor or develop underseas 
telephone cables—the Bell System 
has the will and the way to get it 
done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 
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WASHINGTON 


i (vs second post-World War II summit confer- 
ence, scheduled to open in Paris on May 16, will 
meet in an atmosphere quite different from that at 
the time of the first Eisenhower-Khrushchev en- 
counter in Geneva in mid-1955. In 1955 the con- 
quest of space was as yet in the realm of science 
fiction, and international continental ballistic 
missiles were still only on the drawing boards. 
Most important, the American military lead was 
indisputable, and America’s diplomatic power 
accordingly was vast. 


In the intervening years, the Soviet Union has 
reached a point of equality, with many a predic- 
tion, from alarmed Americans as well as from a 
triumphant Khrushchev, that Russian power will 
be dangerously greater in the early 1960s. This 
is clearly reflected in Soviet diplomatic maneuver- 
ing, especially in the year and a half since Khrush- 
chev first raised the Berlin issue. 


There have been some changes for the better 
since 1955, however. For one thing, that first 
summit conference opened the door to what has 
become a major flow in both directions of all sorts 
of people, both in and out of the respective govern- 
ments. These contacts have contributed a great 
deal to a mitigation of the more strident Cold War 
days. The East-West atmosphere, in short, has 
improved considerably, though it does not take 
much to recharge it, as Berlin has shown. 


In 1955 Nikita Khrushchev had to share: the 
spotlight of the Geneva summit with the now 
banished Nikolai Bulganin; this time he is clearly 
top man. On the other hand, President Eisen- 
hower at Paris this May will be only eight months 
from his retirement from the White House. This 
fact adds an urgency to a search for agreements. 
The Democrats in Washington worry about this 
in purely political terms; and many diplomats are 
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also worried lest it lead the President and Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter to concessions that 
they might otherwise refuse. Up to now there has 
been no evidence that the President is approach- 
ing the summit in a political mood. Herter is 
known to believe that it would not at all be disas- 
trous if this summit meeting fails to reach agree- 
ments, now that the way is open to future discus- 
sions either at the summit or at lower levels. One 
must remember that after the 1955 summit came 
a futile foreign ministers’ conference, which, in 
turn, led to a break in East-West negotiations, an 
end to the discussion, for all effective purposes, for 
two years. It took much diplomatic haggling to 
reopen the high-level channels. 


Still, the pressures on Khrushchev, now sixty- 
five, and on a soon-to-retire Eisenhower will be 
considerable. Khrushchev has given evidence 
that he really means to try to do business at Paris 
in a number of fields, chief among them Berlin, a 
nuclear test ban, and disarmament in general. 
While there has been a tendency in Washington 
to play down any possible summit agreements, a 
great deal of serious work has been going on in 
case the President finds Khrushchev in a mood for 
those compromises which alone can bring any 
agreement. Agreements of substance, except per- 
haps in the test ban issue, will be a surprise, but 
one cannot rule out the possibility. 


Adenauer’s pessimism 


West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
though appearing even more vigorous, at eighty- 
four, than in his six previous visits to the United 
States as the German leader, is in a thoroughly 
stand-pat mood. His surprise proposal at a Na- 
tional Press Club luncheon for a_pre-summit 
plebiscite in West Berlin was taken as a gambit to 
kill off any new proffers of concessions to Khrush- 
chev by the United States and its allies, since the 
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To accommodate today’s new jet 
airliners weighing as much as 150 
tons loaded, Chicago resurfaced 
inadequate flexible runways at 
O’Hare Airport with concrete. 
Needed strength was assured, 
and runways made impervious to 
jet heat and fuels. New runways 
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= to advance the jet age... 


The jet airliner is here. The ‘“‘jet age” begins. But its 
advance depends upon airfields capable of meeting a 
whole new set of exacting criteria. 

For example: jets require pavement that will not de- 
form under heavy wheel loads . . . that will not disin- 
tegrate under jet fuel spillage . . . that won’t soften 
under exhaust blast. They require smoother, heavier, 
faster runways that will not rut or wave, and that will 
provide maximum safety on takeoffs and landings. 

Across the country, concrete is speeding this job. It 
is being used to resurface outmoded runways and ex- 
tend others . . . creating whole new jet age fields. 


Behind concrete’s performance lie years of scienti 
research and engineering, in laboratory and field. T} 
work, performed by scientists and engineers of the Po: 
land Cement Association, is made possible by a gro’ 
of 74 progressive (and competing) companies mar 
facturing portland cement in the U.S. and Canac 

As a result, today’s airport engineers can build rv 
ways mathematically accurate for jet loads of 150 tc 
or more. They can, without guesswork, lay down cc 
crete runways to the precision flatness and smoothn 
jets require . . . airstrips that will stay that way : 
many years to come—and with little upkeep expen 
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expected ‘‘no’’ vote in any such plebiscite would 
make concessions difficult. The idea therefore 
got a chilly reception in Washington. 


There is no disposition to give West Berlin to 
the Communists, but there is a disposition to ex- 
plore the British idea that it just may be possible 
to get out of Khrushchev a new pledge on West 
Berlin’s freedom, including free access, provided 
some concessions are made along the lines of those 
offered last summer at the Geneva foreign min- 
isters’ conference. At that time, the West pro- 
posed, with Adenauer’s approval, cuts in Western 
troops in West Berlin, a ban on at least some of 
the Western propaganda work in the city, and 
acceptance of East German Communists as agents 
of the Soviet Union for control of access routes to 
the city from the West. Adenauer tried and failed 
last December to get Eisenhower, Macmillan, 
and De Gaulle to withdraw that offer. 


The Chancellors mood during his visit to 
Washington this year boiled down to this: stand 
pat at the summit and until a new President is 
inaugurated next January. In fact, one German 
official privately put it this way: “Our problem is 
to get through the next ten months’ — until 
there is anew man in the White House. Adenauer 
spoke longingly in Washington of the late John 
Foster Dulles and told a little story to drive home 
the point of German approval of Dulles’ tough 
line toward Russia: an unknown Ruhr workman, 
said Adenauer, had sent him ten marks just before 
he left Bonn to buy flowers for Dulles’ grave. 


The longing for peace 


The stand-pat posture, however, is an impossi- 
bility in an era in which Khrushchev at least 
alternates smiles with his frowns. The world longs 
for peace; the West castigates Red China for its 
warlike talk and its incursions on the Indian 
border; the President visits major areas of the 
world to tell the public of America’s peaceful 
intentions. Eisenhower is by nature an optimist; 
he means it when he says he would go anywhere, 
any time, in the interests of peace. The summit 
meeting is evidence of this, and so is the Presi- 
dent’s planned visit to Russia in June. 


Washington observers think that Khrushchev 
at the summit will create no irreparable breach 


because of Eisenhower’s subsequent trip to Mos- 
cow. Khrushchev needs the visit, it is argued, to 
increase his own strength internally, to show the 
Soviet people how hard he is working for world 
peace, for they, too, very much fear nuclear war. 
Furthermore, there is considerable evidence 
of strain in Soviet-Red Chinese relationships. 
Khrushchev refused to talk about his Chinese ally 
when he visited America last year. In recent 
months he has taken almost a neutral position in 
the controversies between China and_ India. 
Lately, in his ‘‘don’t rock the boat before the sum- 
mit? appeals, he has indicated that if the United 
States insists on spreading nuclear weapons among 
its NATO allies, then he, sadly, would have to 
give similar weapons to Red China. 


The Soviet doggedness in the Geneva nuclear 
test talks also is taken as an earnest of Khrush- 
chev’s determination to keep nuclear weapons 
away from additional nations, including Red 
China. Americans in general are not aware of 
how far the Russians have moved on the test ban 
issue in the effort to reach an agreement. The 
issues now have been so narrowed that Washing- 
ton expects a major push by Khrushchev at the 
summit to produce a final accord and to make a 
signing by the two leaders, along with Britain’s 
Macmillan, a major feature of the conference. 


The ten-nation disarmament talks are some- 
thing else again, however. Here the issues are so 
vast and so complicated, and the gulf between the 
two sides so wide, that progress can only be slow 
at best. This is one reason that the test ban nego- 
tiations seem more important than they are in 
themselves — they provide a pilot scheme for the 
critical issue of inspection and control. It would 
be a major move for the Soviets to open their 
country, even to the extent of the inspection being 
talked about for the test ban treaty. 


The defense issue 


The 1960 summit conference will be important 
simply because the two sides are talking over their 
differences and because they are doing so at other 
levels of diplomacy as well. The results undoubt- 
edly will play a part in the presidential campaign. 
For one thing, almost all the Administration’s 
Democratic critics have been saying that the 
United States is at a disadvantage at the diplo- 
matic table because of its declining military 
strength in relation to rising Soviet power. 


The military defense issue has been red-hot in 
Washington since the day Congress convened in 
early January. Vice President Nixon, as the pro- 
spective Republican candidate, has been well 
aware of this and has tried to get away from the 
stand-pat Eisenhower posture without getting out 
of step with the President. This is indeed difficult, 
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How to tour Britain—by water 


N BRITAIN, you can almost use a 
boat instead of acar. Scores of famous 
beauty spots can be reached by water. 
‘Take the stately River Thames. You 
can board a boat in London and visit 
Hampton Court, Windsor, Eton Col- 
lege, Runnymede and Oxford—all in 
three rippling days. Henry VIII loved 
to take a slow boat on the same trip. 
And if you want a peaceful family 


vacation, we recommend a visit to the 
Norfolk Broads. 

Here isa river-veined and windmill- 
sentried land, where you can hire a 
cruiser for $50 a week and be entirely 
free of hotels and timetables, packing 


and unpacking. It’s the gypsy life—afloat. 


You might even take the most dra- 
matic water trip ofall. Cruise the canals 
from London to the wild heart of 


Wales. You’ll glide up fantastic water- 
staircases, tunnel through mountains, 
sail sver valleys on soaring aqueducts. 

How can you do it? Write to any of 
the addresses below for our handsome 
new booklet. It’s free of course. 

Poets say the best time to go is in the 
Spring. See your nearest travel agent. 
He can book you to Britain and back for 
less than four hundred dollars! 


For free illustrated booklet, “Holidays on Britain's Inland Waterways,” see your travel agent or write Box 160, British Travel Association. 
In New York—680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St; In Chi ago—39 South LaSalle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 
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ONE IN A SERIES OF 
SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 
PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 


From nature 
comes the 
craftsman’s 
inspiration 


n South America, nearly 5,000 years 
ago, a craftsman polished the edge 

of a familiar scallop shell to make a 
drinking vessel. Later on—but long 
before Columbus—early workers in 
clay and gold used seashells in designs 
for cups and vases. Around the world 
the artist’s vision has found in nature 
the forms and materials that help en- 


rich our lives. 


And it is in nature, too, that the 
modern scientist so frequently finds 
the inspiration for a new mastery of 
our environment. To the scientist’s 
probings, nature gives up secrets that 
help to provide men with comfortable, 


healthy and enjoyable living. 


At Shell this research among the 
mysteries of nature focuses on the com- 
plex substance which nature has hid- 
den and which man calls petroleum. 
By creating, developing and perfecting 
— imaginative Shell research provides 
chemical and petroleum products 
whose quality millions know by the 


sign of the familiar Shell. 


4 Pottery vase: Chimu culture, Peru* 


*Reproduced by the courtesy of the British Museum 








Vase in the form of Pecten 
Purpuratus: Mochica culture, 
Peru, c. A.D. 600 


Vase with spondylus motif: 
Peru, c. A.D. 600 





This conventionalized Chimu 
vase is in the form of a large 
spondylus shell* c 


Conventionalized shell motif in 
this Chimu vase gives slight 
overemphasis to scalloped edge* 
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intoxicating sight they must have made after the end- 
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but Nixon did his best by saying he 
would favor monthly reviews of mili- 
tary policies once he is in the White 
House. 


From all the millions of words 
heard on the defense issue, a number 
of conclusions may fairly be drawn. 
There is agreement, for the most 
part, that, as of the moment, Ameri- 
can strength forms an adequate de- 
terrent power; the issue centers on 
whether it will be adequate in 1961 
or 1962 or 1963. The Democrats say 
no, unless there is a stepped-up 
ICBM and Polaris nuclear sub- 
marine program, as well as space 
programs. The Administration has 
bowed to this opinion by increasing 
the budget for space, but it has 
fought any increases for missile or 
conventional warfare. 


Democratic candidates who have 
been speaking around the country 
say they find a sense of uneasiness 
over the American military posi- 
tion. But they generally stop short 
of making any blood, tears, toil, and 
sweat appeal to the public: they are 
not convinced that the public is pre- 
pared to accept that at this stage. 


An old political maxim is that 
there are few votes in foreign policy, 
but it has often been proved wrong. 
In 1956, the Suez crisis at election 
time almost surely added greatly to 
Eisenhower’s vote, on the grounds 
that as a general he would know how 
to keep the United States out of the 
fighting. This time, no similar crisis 
appears to be impending, unless 
Khrushchev chooses to create one 
over Berlin. What is most worrisome 
to both Republicans and Democrats 
is the extent to which Khrushchev 
will be able to influence the election. 
Yet there is no reason to suppose 
that he sees any real difference be- 
tween the two parties. He already 
has castigated Nixon and most of 
his potential Democratic rivals. 


The President’s trips 


Administration critics complain 
that the President has no foreign 
policy except one of locomotion. Yet 
they find it hard to say that nothing 


useful was accomplished by his two 
big trips this year, to Asia and North 
Africa and to South America, or 
that his prospective visit to Russia 
and Japan also may not be a help in 
creating a more correct image of 
America. 


Khrushchev, too, has been travel- 
ing to Asia again, and he is contem- 
plating a first visit to Africa. The 
Jet Age has made such visits much 
easier, and the extent to which 
propaganda images of each major 
power are influenced by such visits 
seems to have made them ines- 
capable. The most valid criticism 
heard in Washington is not of the 
trips themselves but of the follow- 
through. 


Khrushchev’s method is to make 
some specific commitment on each 
trip to leave behind some proof of 
his words of peaceful coexistence. 
Eisenhower has not done so, nor in 
most cases has there been any follow- 
through once he was back home. In 
good part this is the inevitable ad- 
vantage accruing to a dictator with 
no Congress to deny him funds or 
otherwise harry his policies. Foreign 
aid seems no more popular than ever 
in the United States, yet it is in this 
critical field that the Russians have 
been aping the past American poli- 
cies with considerable success. 


Another criticism is that Secretary 
of State Herter himself is away too 
much. It is undoubtedly true that in 
his absence it is more difficult to get 
decisions on all but the most critical 
issues. In recent weeks there have 
been a number of suggestions for 
naming an American minister of 
foreign affairs, who might do the 
traveling and negotiating abroad, 
but this is at best questionable. 


Basically, very much depends on 
the nature of the man who is Presi- 
dent. Any Eisenhower successor will 
have to do some traveling, if only 
because Khrushchev does. But since 
most of the men now seeking the 
presidency have themselves traveled 
widely, it is probable that the next 
President will be a stay-at-home, at 
least during the early part of his 
Administration. 


Travel is no substitute for policy, 
however. Once a new Administra- 
tion has fixed its foreign policy, 
travel may be a useful adjunct. 
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Ha: is another unique product 
from SPICE ISLANDS, available | 
now for the first time. And what a 
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Ta old saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun applies with particular force to the turbu- 
lent land of Algeria. For the abortive insurrection 
of January 24 was the repetition of an almost 
classic phenomenon, which, each time it has re- 
curred, has exhibited the same general symptoms: 
a bitter feeling that the French government in 
Paris does not understand or care about the plight 
of its trans-Mediterranean citizens, combined with 
a quixotic desire to reform the motherland through 
a crusade launched from Algiers. 


As early as 1848, the French settlers in Algeria 
raised the standard of revolt against the ill-starred 
monarchy of Louis Philippe, because its great 
proconsul, Marshal Bugeaud, had set up Arab 
bureaux — Arab-speaking army officers, or officers 
with Arab interpreters — whose function it was to 
protect the Muslim natives against the settlers. 


In 1870 the inhabitants of Algiers likewise re- 
volted against the crumbling empire of Napoleon 
III because he had earlier dared to speak of his 
“Arab Empire.” The Winter Palace was stormed, 
the houses of many officers and functionaries were 
sacked, and the interim governor, General Walsin- 
Esterhazy, barely escaped to a waiting frigate. 


In 1898, at a time when all France was split in 
two by the Dreyfus case, another revolt broke out, 
sparked by a disastrous drop in the sales of wine. 
Effigies of Emile Zola were burned in the streets, 
and a twenty-five-year-old demagogue named 
Maximiliano Regis, whose golden hair was enough 
to make women swoon, got himself elected mayor 
of Algiers on a platform dedicated to the regenera- 
tion of France and to the immediate expulsion of 
all its Jews, whose vampire grip was supposedly 
throttling the country. 


Surface alliance 


It is well to remember these historical prece- 
dents, because they help to bring out the under- 
lying reasons for the failure of the uprising of 
January 24. In every one of the Algerian insurrec- 
tions, the local settlers and the military and 
civilian authorities appointed by Paris to adminis- 
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ter them have been working basically at cross- 
purposes. This was true even of the revolt of 
May 13, 1958. But because for once the army and 
the settlers had joined forces in a successful attempt 
to overthrow the republic, they gave the appear- 
ance of having formed a solid alliance. 


In fact, the alliance was purely temporary, and 
each partner was pursuing a different objective. 
The settlers were fighting for the regeneration of 
the motherland in order to maintain the tradi- 
tional privileged position of a million Europeans 
in a country of nine million Muslims; the army 
was fighting for the regeneration of the mother- 
land in order to be allowed to go on creating a 
new Algeria in which one day Muslims and Euro- 
peans would enjoy equal rights, a kind of ideal 
commonwealth in which the officers of the army 
would continue to preside omnisciently over the 
fate of the Franco-Muslim community. 


A generation ago, this would not have been a 
utopian ideal. Today, in the face of a rising tide 
of Arab nationalism, it can be imposed only by 
force, and in the process the fight to establish a 
harmonious Franco-Muslim commonwealth toa 
often degenerates into a policy of protecting estab- 
lished European interests. Appalled by the savage 
brutality of the mutilations practiced by Arab 
rebels on their victims, French soldiers and officers 
who come to Algeria without colonialist prejudices 
usually succumb to the subtle contagion of local 
influences and become convinced that the French 
cause is a worthy one. 


Yet, even while sympathizing with the plight of 
isolated French farmers in the hinterland, French 
officers retain a feeling of scorn for the local set- 
tlers, particularly those in the cities, whose exag- 
gerated privileges and intransigent hostility toward 
the Arabs they rightly regard as having been 
largely responsible for the revolt in 1954. A 
dramatic example of this underlying conflict was 
afforded last January by what happened at 
Mostaganem, a seaport situated about two hun- 
dred miles west of Algiers. On January 26 the 
local vigilante committee, composed of activists 
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Every time we start congratu- 
lating ourselves on the wonders 
of our civilization, the archeolo- 
gists come along and take the 
wind out of our sails. 


For example, we always thought 
that capitalism reached a high de- 
gree of development only in fairly 
recent times. Now it turns out 
that under the influence of the 
Babylonians, the Minoan civiliza- 
tion of Crete was practicing capi- 
talism in the Fifteenth Century 
B.C., when the rest of the ancient 
world had no economic system ex- 
cept barter! Those clever Cretans 
understood principal and interest 
and debt and — yes — installment 
buying. They even had a word for 
capital: qaqqad. 

Of course, we’ve developed a 
few refinements since then, but 
there’s no doubt that the Baby- 
lonians and the Cretans had them- 
selves a capital idea 3500 years 
ago. 

If you’re no Babylonian but a 
babe in the woods when it comes 
to the economic facts of life, we 
have a short, readable booklet 
with a long, unwieldy title that 
we'll be glad to send you, with no 
capital expenditure on your part. 
Just put the letters WEOTK on a 
postcard along with your name 
and address, and send it to us, and 
in return we'll send you a copy 
of “What Everybody Ought to 
Know About This Stock and Bond 
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and territorials, decided that the 
strike which had been called to dem- 
onstrate Mostaganem’s sympathy for 
the Algiers uprising should be ex- 
tended to the Arab kasbah. Several 
heavily armed commandos there- 
upon crossed over to the Arab 
quarter, on the other side of an 
intervening ravine, and tried to 
force the inhabitants of the crowded 
streets to close their shops. Reluc- 
tant merchants were slapped and 
thrown around, old men and women 
were roughly treated, and several 
Arab cars were pushed into the 
river. In a few minutes, a year 
of patient, painstaking work by 
the Arab-speaking army officers of 
the Urban Administrative Section, 
which had been set up to administer 
the kasbah, was dashed to pieces. 


Next morning the entire kasbah 
was seething like a caldron, and the 
harassed French officers were finally 
unable to prevent the Arabs, armed 
with sticks and stones, from march- 
ing out in a huge column from their 
crowded streets and into the Euro- 
pean quarter. In the main square, 
French army units hastily erected a 
barricade to keep this ill-armed 
Muslim horde from coming to blows 
with the European settlers, who had 
gathered together in front of the 
town hall with revolvers and Tommy 
guns. 


This incident illustrates, as dra- 
matically as what happened in Al- 
giers, the cleavage between the local 
settlers and the army which finally 
undermined the revolt. In Algiers 
the insurrectionists entertained the 
wild hope that they could, with the 
help of the Muslim deputy, Mourad 
Kaouah, get the Arabs to march out 
of the kasbah shouting, “Long live 
Massu!” The French officers of the 
kasbah’s Urban Administrative Sec- 
tion quickly put them straight; if the 
Arabs came out at all, no power on 
earth could prevent them from 
shouting, “Vive De Gaulle!” 


The army and French Algeria 


The ill-concealed sympathy which 
French officers and soldiers, particu- 
larly in the parachute units, dis- 
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played in the early days toward the 
barricaded rebels in Algiers was due 
to the mounting suspicion they have 
had since last September that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle was about to negoti- 
ate with the Arab rebels and thus 
nip in the bud their efforts to estab- 
lish a new Algeria of ten million 
Frenchmen. This suspicion had 
been latent almost from the day the 
general took office and proceeded to 
install a government which bore too 
close a resemblance to the govern- 
ments of the discredited Fourth Re- 
public. The suspicion was kept alive 
by De Gaulle’s stubborn refusal to 
endorse the cabalistic formula of a 
French Algeria — except in one 
speech — during his first trips to 
Algeria in the summer of 1958. 


The suspicion, however, never be- 
came virulent, for while the general 
displayed reserve in his public ad- 
dresses, he allowed the Algerians to 
take part in the referendum of 
September, 1958; he adopted the 
army’s policy of raising the standard 


of living of the Muslims in his Con-. 


stantine speech of October 4; and 
he went on to decree that some 
seventy Algerian deputies, two thirds 
of them Muslims, should be elected 
to the National Assembly in No- 
vember. 


All of these actions tended to ad- 
vance the cause of a French Algeria. 
Because of this, the army could for- 
give De Gaulle for his press con- 
ference of October 23, 1958, in 
which he first publicly invited the 
F.L.N. to send representatives to 
Paris to negotiate with him, the 
understanding being that any such 
negotiations would be limited to 
arranging a cease-fire, without inter- 
fering with France’s ‘‘civilizing mis- 
sion” in Algeria. None of De 
Gaulle’s subsequent declarations on 
Algeria in the first half of 1959 af- 
fected this interpretation of his 


policy. 
Victory in Paris 

The shock of disenchantment was 
administered last August when the 
general made a special trip to Al- 
geria to explain to units in the field 
that a new clarification of his policy 
was due and followed it up with his 
televised speech of September 16, in 
which he pinned the future of Al- 
geria to a referendum which would 
offer its inhabitants the choice 
between secession from, association 
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most frustrated people on earth...the in- 
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States, the Atom Bomb, the Soviet Union, 
and Modern Art, and lost control of them 
all. This book tells why.) 


Published at $7.50 — Yours free. Never 
before have the scholars, savants, bohe- 
mians, dilettantes, mandarins,.sad young 
men, and authentic geniuses of the intel- 
lectual community been examined with such 
thoroughness, such remorseless logic, and 
such diabolic candor. 


THE INTELLECTUALS is at once a geography 
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psychological analysis of its dilemmas, 
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of its politics and economics...and an al- 
most anthropological exploration of its 
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“No one has ever called me an intellectual in 
my presence.” —Bertrand Russell 


Why do American intellectuals complain 
on the one hand of being “alienated” and 
on the other hand of being “forced to con- 
form” (and could they be wrong on both 
counts) ?...Why are the avant-garde mag- 
azines no longer avant garde?...Have the 
benefits of the welfare state turned intel- 
lectuals (like juvenile delinquents) into 
rebels without a cause?...Why are the in- 
tellectuals of Asia so proficient at liberat- 
ing their countries and such failures at 
solving their problems afterwards? 

Are American intellectuals underpaid (and 
if so, what are European intellectuals so 
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of the intellectual phenomena studied, di- 
agnosed and dissected with delightful 
erudition, and with utterly fascinating 
frankness that leaves the 600 pages of THE 
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“To be too conscious is an illness.” 
—Dostoevsky 


It took some of the world’s most famous 
intellectuals to write this book (who else 
would have dared?). Albert Camus, T. S. 
Eliot, Raymond Aron, Harold J. Laski, 
Sidney Hook, Stephen Spender, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr are just a few of them. 
Together they do for the intelligentsia 
something akin to what Audubon did for 
ornithology and Gibbon did for the Roman 
Empire. 

It will be seen that these scholarly digni- 
taries often end upin a rowdy disagreement 
among themselves. They let loose the kind 
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of critical crossfire that makes intellectual 
history—and makes THE INTELLECTUALS one 
of the most quotable and controversial 
books of 1960. 
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laboratories of the world, this outspoken 
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poets and philosophers and scientists, the 
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with, or integration into France. For 
the first time, the French army in 
Algeria was confronted with the 
clear prospect that its “‘pacifying and 
civilizing? mission might be purely 
tentative and that it might not be 
allowed the one or two decades 
which many of its officers felt neces- 
sary for the creation of a French 
Algeria. It took Paul Delouvrier, 
the delegate general, and General 
Maurice Challe, the Algerian com- 
mander in chief, several strenuous 
weeks of persuasion to sell this new 
policy to doubtful officers. 





From Paris, Michel Debré, the 
Prime Minister, and Pierre Guillau- 
mat, the Minister of War, sent 
messages reassuring the army that 
elections, if they were ever held, 
would be under the supervision of 
the French army. General Massu, 
whose political intuition has never 
been his strong point, contributed 
his own interpretation: that De 
Gaulle’s referendum offer was sim- 
ply a diplomatic smoke screen to 
ward off a vote of condemnation in 
the United Nations. 


These joint efforts at persuasion 
were insufficient, however, to quiet 
the effervescence generated among 
the Algiers settlers by the mere men- 
tion of a free referendum. By early 
October the conspiratorial fever had 
been transformed into a maneuver 
to overthrow the government of 
Michel Debré, the all-too-willing 
servant of General de Gaulle, and 
to install a new government headed 
by Georges Bidault, whose adamant 
advocacy of French sovereignty in 
Algeria has made him one of the 
few Paris politicians still popular 
with army officers in Algeria. 


The maneuver failed, partly be- 
cause the F.L.N.’s rather evasive 
reply to De Gaulle’s referendum 
offer did not allow the necessary 
polemical steam to be built up; 
partly because the leaders of the 
“May Thirteenth Group” — the 
flamboyant Jean-Baptiste Biaggi, the 
indefatigable Léon Delbecque, and 
that fiery son of the Pyrenees, Colo- 


nel Thomazo — were unable to 
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swing the official government party, 
the Union pour la Nouvelle Ré- 
publique (U.N.R.) behind them; 
but most of all because De Gaulle’s 
new policy received a massive en- 
dorsement from the Assembly by a 
vote of 441 to 23. 


New terror in Algiers 


While this settled the issue in 
Paris, it did little to quiet the agita- 
tions in Algiers. The settlers’ appre- 
hensions were momentarily relieved 
on November 21, when the F.L.N. 
leadership in Tunis replied to De 
Gaulle’s second referendum offer of 
November 10 by delegating Moham- 
med Ben Bella and his four co- 
prisoners in French jails to be their 
representatives in opening negotia- 
tions with the general — a counter- 
move which no French government 
could possibly have accepted. 


In early January, however, the 
settlers’ fears were rekindled by a 
sudden outbreak of terrorism in the 
Algiers area. On top of this came 
an announcement that General de 
Gaulle was convening an important 
conference on the Algerian question 
on January 22. These two develop- 
ments were enough to reactivate all 
the conspiratorial groups, which in 
recent years have never stopped 
their subterranean plotting in this 
highly emotional city. 


It is still not clear whether the 
January 24 uprising was deliberately 
or accidentally set off by the removal 
of General Massu from his Algiers 
command. The German journalist 
who interviewed him in mid-Janu- 
ary, Hans Ulrich Kempski of Mu- 
nich’s Süddeutsche Xeitung, had ar- 
rived in Algiers armed with a letter 
of introduction from Francois Sey- 
doux, the French ambassador in 
Bonn. The French delegate general 
in Algiers, Paul Delouvrier, sent him 
on to General Challe, who in turn 
sent him with an officer interpreter 
to see Massu. Massu had not given 
an interview to a newspaperman in 
months, but he agreed to receive 
Kempski and bluntly gave expres- 
sion to all the fears which he and 
many fellow officers in Algeria felt 
about De Gaulle’s new policy. 


Whether this was deliberately 
done, as a warning to Paris and tc 
arouse the activists in Algiers, is not 
certain. It seems unlikely, since 
Massu made a shamefaced attempt 
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to deny his own statements shortly 
after the interview was published. 


A more plausible hypothesis is 
that the interview was arranged to 
trap Massu into making some dam- 
aging statements, in order to trigger 
prematurely any local revolt that 
might be brewing. De Gaulle, it 
appears, had twice been warned by 
his Minister of the Interior that 
something unpleasant was destine] 
to explode in Algiers during his visit 
to the United States in April. Char- 
acteristically enough, the general 
had shrugged off the warning. 


The insurrection collapsed for a 
variety of reasons. The hotheads 
who started it—the militant café 
owner, Joseph Ortiz, and the bearded 
ex-paratrooper and deputy, Pierre 
Lagaillarde — seem to have been 
under the delusion that it would be 
enough for them to erect a couple of 
barricades to get De Gaulle to capit- 
ulate to what Raymond Aron has 
aptly called another ‘‘coup d'état by 
persuasion”? along the lines of the 
successful revolt of May, 1958. They 
also mistakenly thought that they 
could carry the army in Algiers with 
them — a miscalculation which re- 
vealed a grotesque ignorance of the 
feelings of the French conscripts, and 
even of many French professional 
officers, who, much as they may 
sympathize with the plight of the 
French settlers, are not anxious to 
plunge France into civil war. 


Military pacification 


De Gaulle’s quelling of the rebel- 
lion and his subsequent stern meas- 
ures against its prime movers mo- 
mentarily strengthened his position. 
The insurrection indirectly served 
the useful purpose of once again 
demonstrating his unique prestige 
with the Muslims, who are bound to 
be a vital factor no matter what 
solution is finally found for Algeria. 
But the general’s victory may turn 
out in the long run to have been 
more a Pyrrhic victory than any- 
thing else. For, in the speech he 
made on January 29, he was forced 
to provide a solemn assurance that 
if and when an eventual referendum 
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Report on Algeria 





was held, it would be done under the 
auspices of the French army. Since 
the ‘rebel leaders have consistently 
made it clear that they would never 
take part in elections run by the 
French army, this meant that De 
Gaulle was effectively closing the 
door he had generously opened in 
his declarations of September 16 and 
November 10. 


Whether this was simply a tactical 
retreat in a moment of crisis remains 
to be seen. But the tough tone the 
general adopted in his subsequent 
tour of French army posts in Algeria 
in early March would seem to indi- 
cate that, if it was a retreat, it may 
last for quite a while. The general 
has bitterly resented, it seems, the 
rather offhand way in which the 
F.L.N. responded to his autumn 
offers. 


Political stalemate 


For the moment, therefore, the 
gap remains virtually as wide as it 
was when De Gaulle took over power 
two years ago. In those two years, 
France has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that it can maintain the war 
almost indefinitely, as far as the cam- 
paign of pacification is concerned. 
The war’s main effect is to provide a 
slight inflationary pressure on the 
economy and to retard investments 
in the construction of new school- 
rooms and laboratories. ‘The cam- 
paign of pacification has brought the 
number of rebel aggressions down 
from about seventy a day in 1957 
to around thirty-five at present, and 
with 190,000 Algerian Muslims now 
enlisted alongside the French army, 
the French hope they can reduce 
the number of aggressions further. 


The fundamental problem, how- 
ever, is not economic or related to 
manpower; it is political. For the 
longer the war goes on, the greater 
will grow the pressure of the army 
on French politics and the weaker 
will be De Gaulle’s control over 
events. As it is, the erosion of his 
prestige has already begun, both 
with the French people and with the 
Algerian Arabs, for whom he was, 
above all, the man of peace. 
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The Atlantic Report s 


i amphibious DUKW of World War II has 
come back as a civilian. A West German manu- 
facturer has crossbred an automobile with a motor- 
boat and come up with a pleasure vehicle called 
Amphicar that performs equally well on land or 
on the water, The car has conventional fins, tires, 
and hubcaps, but it also has two screw propellers 
and a bumper strip that goes around the entire 
car at the water line. From the back or profile 
view, the car looks like an ordinary convertible, 
unless you happen to notice the two large pro- 
pellers mounted under the rear end. 


With a four-cylinder 45-horsepower Austin 
engine and standard gear shift with four forward 
speeds and reverse, Amphicar can travel 75 miles 
an hour on land. Gas consumption is said to be 
about 32 miles to the gallon. When the car hits 
the water, it goes into a special gear, with forward 
and reverse speed, that drives it at speeds up to 
12 miles an hour. Landing on the beach is accom- 
plished by using the pushing force of both screws, 
or the driving force of both rear wheels, or both 
forces at once. 


Amphicar Corporation of New York, importers 
of the car, assert that its amphibious nature does 
not lessen its desirability as an economical, com- 
fortable highway vehicle. And they say it is 
equally desirable as a boat. Introduced to Ameri- 
can foreign-car enthusiasts late in April at the 
International Auto Show in New York, the Am- 
phicar is expected to be available for purchase in 
June at a price under $3000. 


New ways to make electricity 


As our energy-hungry world each year demands 
more and more power, the electric generator has 
become the most important of man’s machines. 
Yet despite its vital part in our economy, the con- 
ventional process of generating electricity remains 
inherently wasteful. The heat energy of burning 
fuel must be first transformed into mechanical 
energy in a steam turbine or diesel engine, then 
transformed again to electrical energy in the gen- 
erator. In each of these processes, energy is lost. 
What is worse, the unyielding laws of thermo- 
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dynamics put a low ceiling on the efficiency of 
heat engines: the best steam-generating system 
presently conceived must lose 60 per cent of the 
heat energy fed into it — tons of coal or barrels of 
oil from which we receive no return. 


In recent years, research groups here and abroad 
have been exploring methods of generating elec- 
tricity that could end our dependence on the 
steam-driven generator. If they succeed, fuel con- 
sumption could be cut by a third. Investment in 
plant equipment could be reduced, since no boil- 
ers or turbines would be needed. And these com- 
pact, silent generators without moving parts could 
lead to new applications for electrical energy. 


Three approaches are under intensive study, all 
based on principles long known to science. The 
thermoelectric generator is based on the device, 
known since 1821, that controls the temperature 
in an automatic hot-water heater. The thermi- 
onic converter is much like a simple radio tube, 
using an effect first observed by Edison. Magneto- 
hydrodynamics utilizes the same principle as the 
conventional generator, discovered by Faraday 
in 1831, but applies it in a new way. 


The thermoelectric generator 


The thermoelectric generator is based on the 
thermocouple, a simple device in which two strips 
of dissimilar metals are joined at both ends to 
form a ring. When one junction is maintained at 
a higher temperature than the other, a current 
flows in the circuit. This capacity of the metals 
is called their thermoelectric power. If the cold 
junction is opened and the ends are connected to a 
load, the current can be used to perform work. 
High electrical conductivity in the two materials 
is necessary. Low heat conductivity is equally 
important, since heat flow from the hot to the cold 
junction would destroy the temperature difference. 


Metals are good electrical conductors but too 
efficient as heat conductors and low in thermo- 
electric power. Metal-based thermocouples pro- 
duce such tiny currents that they have been used 
only as temperature-measuring devices. The dis- 


R ilro d^. re leo’ in: up 
~ down under in Australia 








In Australia, the government 
recognizes that railroads are the 
keystone of the nation’s trans- 
portation system. 


So encouragement of the railroads is 
official policy — and everyone benefits. 


In ten years, freight tonnage on 
Australian railroads went up 22%, 
employment went up 8% and gross 
revenue 146%. 
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In the United States, by contrast, 
public policies tend to reflect indiffer- 
ence toward the railroads, while they 
encourage the railroads’ competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over- 
regulation and excessive taxation — 
while their competition uses highways, 
waterways and airways built and 
maintained by the government, 
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The railroads ask no special 
favors. All they ask is the equality of 
treatment and opportunity funda- 
mental to the American concept of 
free enterprise. Granted this, the pub- 
lic would then be assured of the effi- 
cient, low-cost rail service which a 
dynamic economy and national. de- 
fense demand. 
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covery in recent years of a whole 
new class of materials, the semi- 
conductors (such as silicon and 
germanium, used in transistors), has 
changed the outlook for the thermo- 
couple. Semiconductors have super- 
ior thermoelectric power and they do 
notreadily conduct heat. They can be 
made even more useful by the addi- 
tion of selected impurities that im- 
prove their electrical conductivity. 


The recent development of mixed- 
valence compounds promises even 
greater efficiency by making it pos- 
sible to operate at higher tempera- 
tures than are possible with semi- 
conductors. 


Westinghouse, a leader in research 
into thermoelectric generation, has 
contracted to build for the Navy a 
5000-watt generator using a mixed- 
valence compound that operates in a 
range of 850° to 1500° F. Westing- 
house has already developed a 100- 
watt generator for the Air Force 
known as TAP-100 (TAP stands for 
Terrestrial Auxiliary Power), which 
weighs forty pounds and is heated 
by propane gas. When TAP-100 
was announced last June, the Air 
Force said it was the most powerful 
thermoelectric generator yet built, 
delivering three times as much power 
per pound of weight as any other 
generator of its type. 


Westinghouse’s present devices 
turn 10 to 15 per cent of the avail- 
able heat energy into electric power 
— the efficiency of a small steam- 
generation plant. Westinghouse sees 
many military applications for ther- 
moelectric generators because of 
their simplicity, ruggedness, and 
light weight. The company does not 
expect the device to be used in large- 
scale power generation, but points 
out that thermoelectric devices can 
be combined with conventional 
power plants to make use of heat 
now being wasted. 


Westinghouse is also utilizing the 
fact that thermoelectric generation is 
a reversible process: instead of using 
a difference in temperature in ther- 
moelectrical materials to maintain a 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
the “impossible job” 
nobody really wanted! 









Back in the early 30’s, power companies looked upon 
electric service in thinly populated rural areas as a 
poor investment. They visualized limited use of elec- 
tric power by the scattered customers beyond city 
limits, and high cost maintenance of rural lines. 

When the Rural Electrification Administration was 
created, in 1935, these electric companies were urged 
to use REA loans to extend their lines to rural people. 
But most power companies decided against this move 
even though only about 11% of our farms had elec- 
tricity. That’s when rural people, themselves, got into 
the power business. They organized into groups, in- 
corporated, borrowed money from REA, and built 
their own non-profit electric systems. Today, these 
locally owned electric systems operate 1.5-million 
miles of line serving 16 million rural people .. . and 
97% of all farms have electric light and power. 

To date, 984 cooperatives, 74 public utility districts 
—and a handful of power companies—have borrowed 
over $334 -billion from REA, and have paid more than 
$1-billion in principal and interest on these loans. 
They’ve turned the “impossible job” into one of the 
soundest investments our nation has ever made. 
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flow of electricity, a flow of electricity 
can be used to maintain a difference 
in temperature. Westinghouse has 
built several prototype devices, in- 
cluding a mobile serving cart that 
provides both refrigeration and oven 
compartments, and a home refrigera- 
tor, based on thermoelectric cooling. 


Thermionic converters 


Thermionic converters offer higher 
efficiency than thermocouples, but 
they are more complicated and re- 
quire a higher temperature heat 
source. They are based on the fact 
that if you heat a metal plate, elec- 
trons on its surface boil off. If a 
relatively cooler plate is nearby, the 
electrons flow to it. The moving 
electrons repel each other, setting 
up a space charge in the gap be- 
tween the plates which eventually 
blocks the flow of current. 


One way of meeting this problem 
is to add cesium vapor to the cell. 
The cesium vapor becomes ionized 
on contact with the hot cathode and 
facilitates the flow of electrons to the 
second electrode. 


RCA is working on thermionic 
converters designed to draw heat 
either from the sun or from the waste 
heat of a rocket exhaust. One 270- 
watt converter, produced by RCA 
this past year in cooperation with 
Thiokol, is a hollow, double-walled 
cylinder that slips over the exhaust 
tube of a solid-fuel rocket motor. 
The exhaust heats the inner wall, 
forming a hot electrode, and the 
electrons flow to the cooler outer 
wall. Cesium vapor fills the space 
between the two walls to control the 
space charge. 


The electrical power that is gen- 
erated by this process is fed to the 
rocket steering control mechanism or 
to electronic apparatus by means of 
cables attached to the cathode and 
the second electrode. RCA suggests 
teaming up a thermionic converter 
with a steam turbine generator. The 
heat removed from the converter by 
the collector coolant would be used 
to generate steam to drive a con- 
ventional turbogenerator. Such a 
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4. Avignon >. Arles 


“Take the connoisseur’s road from Paris to Nice and know Fran 


France that delights real travelers. 4. Amble on to Avignon for the famous drama festival in the Pope’s Pal: 


2. Stop at Amboise medieval masterpiece. 5. And to Arles for the unique French bullfight in a Rs 
arena. 6. From Arles it's 
Here. on the shores of the Mediterranean, | 

France. the real France between Paris and Nice that only a connoisseur ever 
New York « Chicago * San Francisco * Los Angeles * M 


1. Beyond Paris you'll find the untrampled 
Take the quiet, gentle roads through the provincial towns. 
ook castle you'll relive the great majesty of François Is day. 
Chapeau Rouge. 


where in a storyl a hop to the Riviera and the exciting coast road to 
3. Go to Feurs, a village with a great Lyonnaise restaurant, le you can contemplate the wondi 
ie oozing with fresh orange juice. 


Don’t miss the specialty: a delicate orange Į 
=> PA Rav 4991 New York 10. N.Y.; French Government Tourist Office: 
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SUTURES FOR 
A WOUNDED TREE 


Another example of 
Scientific Research 
at work 





A storm sweeps down leaving in its wake a split tree, years of stately 
growth and beauty shattered in a few minutes. There was a time when 
the axe was the only solution to this problem but today it is not always 
fatal. Where the break is not too severe, scientific tree care, like 
modern surgery, has developed a technique of “suturing” that not only 
closes the wound but permits the tree to regain its normal strength and 
vigor. "Sutures" in order to be effective must be promptly and skillfully 
applied so that the break is sealed against infection and the trunk and 
large branches sway as a whole, not independently. This exacting 
Process calls for trained technicians and Precision instruments which is 
the reason why “Bartlett” has spent years in the research and 
development of techniques and materials for this important branch 

of shade tree care. 


Storm damage claims thousands of trees each year many of which could 
have been saved by proper bracing and cabling. Don't wait until 

the injury occurs, call a Bartlett Tree Expert today for sound advice 

on how to protect your valuable shade trees the Scientific Way. 

His local experience backed by the knowledge and technical advice of 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories is available for this and all 
other types of tree problems. 


BARTLETT: 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to Florida and West to Illinois and Alabama. 


See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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combination might have ‘an overall 
efficiency of 60 per cent. 


General Eléctric has also devel- 
oped a thermionic converter using 


cesium vapor, as well as a very 


simple, compact ceramic converter 
— it looks rather like’ a sandwich 
made of silver quarters — in which 
the space charge is overcome by 
putting the two plates extremely 


close together in a vacuum. 


A similar approach is taken by 
two M.I.T. scientists, Joseph Kaye 
and George N. Hatsopolous, who 
have set up a special company, 


Thermo Electron Engineering Cor- 


poration, to develop commercially 
their tube, which generates electric- 
ity with a thermal efficiency of’ 13 
per cent. Here the space charge 
is handled by machining the elec- 


‘trodes, made of a special material 


developed in the Netherlands, to 
very close tolerances. The emitter 
and collector plates are set only .001 
inch apart. ‘The two scientists hope 
to raise the efficiency of their con- 


. verter to 30 per cent. 


A cesium-vapor converter under 
development by General Atomic 


Division of General Dynamics pro- 
duces both alternating current and 
direct current at different ranges of 
operation. The alternating current 
is in the high range of 100 kilocycles, 
the frequency used for radio trans- 
mission, rather than the frequency 
of household current, 60 cycles. 
General Atomic, whose program is 
supported by nine Western utility 
companies, asserts that this is the 
first successful conversion of heat 
directly ‘to alternating current in 
significant amounts. 


The compactness of the cesium 


‘cell and its efficiency at high tem- 


peratures suggest its use for conversion 
of heat produced-in nuclear reactors. 


' Sucha device has been achieved ex- 


perimentally in the Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory. Described by its 
developers as a plasma thermo- 
couple, it uses ionized cesium gas 
(plasma) in place of one metallic 


element and produces direct current. 
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relating famous 19“ century 


Americans to OLD CROW... 


| n bourbon 


History is where you find it. It may lie among long-forgotten 
notes and letters in an attic trunk...in a collection of old 
` newspapers...or ina biography or novel you may be reading 
today. These are the raw materials of history by which such 
famous men as Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and Mark Twain 
have been linked with Old Crow. Should you find and be. 
the first to contribute other historical facts about Old Crow, 
which we accept, your reward will be $250. 
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0, HENRY—A tavern 
owner sent us a letter 
from a bartender who 
personally served the 
famous author in which 
O. Henry is quoted as 
calling Old Crow “‘su- 
perb.” 


ANDREW JACKSON 

—A student found an 

| old Chicago newspaper 

] article which quoted 

Andrew Jackson as 

praising Old Crow in 
j the highest terms. 





JACK LONDON-A 
seaman found a news 
article stating that 
i London proposed a 
toast to his friend Mar- 
i tin Eden, "Skaal to Old 
1 Crow-it’s the best!” 


GOV. R. LETCHER 
-—A scholar uncovered 
an 1849 letter advising 
Orlando Brown, “Never 
open your mouth unless 
it is to swallow a ‘lee- 
ho tle’ drop, of the Old 
m Crow.” 


> 





OLD CROW = <2 


Please send letters describing the historical fact or facts 
about Old Crow which you have discovered to the 
OLD CROW HISTORICAL BUREAU + 149 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.J 
who shall be sole judges of the acceptability of data submitted. 


OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTR, BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PRO! 
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Our 
turban’s 
in the air! 


Jet-horne... London-bound... (ndian-fashion 


Air-India ... a magical new way to 
fly New York to London in 6% 
hours via Boeing 707 Interconti- 
nental Rolls-Royce Jets. 


A captivating blend of Eastern 
charm and Western know-how. Plus 
. . . multi-million mile pilots... 
uniquely personal service.. .. every 
detail planned to make you feel like 
a potentate. (Ask any potentate 
who has experienced Air-India’s 
dependability through Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia during the 
past 12 years.) Better still, ask your 
travel agent—soon! 





AIR-INDIA®: 
The airline that treats you like a maharajah. 


410 Park Avenue, New York » PLaza 1-4146 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago « STate 2-8540 


543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles e MAdison 6-6834 - 
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at several hundred times the power 
of conventional thermocouples. The 
plasma thermocouple is a container 
about the size and shape of a frozen- 
fruit-juice can, in the center of which 
a rod of enriched uranium is sus- 
pended. When the container is low- 


ered into the reactor core, the neu- 


tron flux activates uranium fission, 
which heats the center of the can, 
while the flow of reactor coolant 
around the outside of the can lowers 
the temperature of the cesium 
plasma. The essential requirements 
of a thermocouple are thus met, and 
electricity. is produced. 


Gas as a conductor 


A third method of producing elec- 
tricity directly from heat is magneto- 
hydrodynamics, usually referred to 
as MHD. In principle, MHD is 
based on Faraday’s discovery that a 
current is generated within a con- 
ductor moved through a magnetic 
field. In a conventional generator, 
the moving conductor is a rotating 


coil of wire. The conductor can be a 


fluid or a gas. In MHD the con- 
ductor is a hot gas. 


General Electric has reported that 
last September its scientists were able 
to obtain one kilowatt for five sec- 
onds in a laboratory MHD device, 
a white quartz chamber mounted 
within a three-inch graphite cylin- 
der. The moving gas was an air 
plasma. Looking to the future, GE 
proposes two types of MHD con- 
verters, both designed for space 
vehicles. A closed-cycle model would 
use solar energy for a nuclear re- 
actor as the heat source, and the 
conductor gas would be cooled and 
recirculated. Such a converter 
would be designed to power radio, 
light, heat, air conditioning, even 
electrical propulsion during long 
space flights. A second, open-cycle 
GE model designed for one-shot 
tasks in space, such as TV transmis- 
sion, would operate for only one to 
three seconds, drawing its heat from 
a small solid-fuel rocket motor.’ 


In contrast, an MHD system pro- 
posed last November by Avco- 
Everett is designed expressly for a 
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central power station. Avco has 
already produced an experimental 
device, using argon gas heated to 
several thousand’ degrees, that has 
generated about 11 kilowatts for 
five seconds. Avco scientists hope to 
increase the output to about 100 
kilowatts in a new series of experi- 
ments through the development of 
materials able to stand 3000° to 
5000° F. for continuous operation. 


In the meantime, Avco and the 
American Electric ‘Power Service 
Corporation, representing ten U.S. 
utilities, have revealed a plan for a 
huge 450,000-kilowatt, coal-fired, 
open-cycle power plant, in which 
the MHD generator replaces the gas 
turbine. In this design, atmospheric 
air is compressed to 140 pounds per 
square inch and the temperature is 
raised to 5300° F. by compression 
and heating. Seeded with a vapor- 
ized metal such as potassium to 
increase its conductivity, the gas 
develops about 360,000 kilowatts of 
direct current when run through a 
magnetic field. The heat of the ex-. 
haust gas is used to generate steam, 
which both powers the compressor 
and generates an additional 107,000 
kilowatts of alternate current elec- 
tricity. The predicted capital cost is 
forty dollars per kilowatt. 


Many other organizations are 
studying direct generation of elec- 
tricity, either from heat or from 
chemical energy, as in the fuel cell. 
They include Pratt & Whitney, 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Allis Chalmers, Republic 
Aviation, National Carbon, Lock- 
heed, and others, as well as univer- 
sities and government departments. 
It is too early to predict which gen- 
erators hold commercial promise. 


General Electric believes that its 
open-cycle MHD generator can be 
developed for practical use in satel- 
lites by the latter part of 1961. 
its closed-cycle continuously oper- 
ating model in “‘several years,” and 
that it will be at least two dec- 
ades before MHD could produce - 
electricity for general use. General 
Atomic scientists believe that the 
cesium converter is the most promis- 
ing converter under investigation 
today, but caution that “a great 
deal of research and development 
lies ahead before we can begin to 
speak of large-scale commercial 


-applications.”’ 
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A Vast Panorama of Man’s "¥ 
Great Creative Achievements... 
Revealed in Thousands of 
Definitive Articles and Lifelike 


Reproductions. Every Culture, Every Major WS 

. Movement and Figure in Art, from A to Z, is 

‘Represented. For Inspiration and Reading, for 

Authoritative Information, for Browsing through the 

Centuries from the First Cave Drawings to the Newest Art Forms 
of our Day, There Is No Experience to be Compared with It 








N EXTRAORDINARY new publish- 


ing project~greater in dimension 


DEVA VDP 
ETAS 
LINE j lar project seen in our time—is 
meeting with wide acclaim. It embraces, 
in 15 volumes of surpassing beauty, inter- 
est and usefulness, all of man’s great 
creative achievements in the visual arts 
through the centuries. 

In hundreds of factual articles and over 
7,000 full-page .plates (depicting ‘more 
than 16,000 works of art), it puts into 
your hands not only our great heritage 
of paintings, sculpture, architecture—but 
every art from armor to textiles, costumes 
to tapestry, ceramics, fashions and furni- 
ture, puppets and stained glass, jewelry 
and silver, modern photography, land- 
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scape architeċture, industrial design, and 


much more. Not too many Americans 
will ultimately have the privilege of pos- 
sessing this superb ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD .ART ... but you can be one of 
the fortunate few who will. 


A Unique Subscription Plan 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART isthe 


joint enterprise of the Institute for Cul- 
tural Collaboration of Rome and the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company of New 
York. The Institute is an organization es- 


` tablished for the specific par pose of pub- 


lishing major reference works requiring 
internatiónal planning and contributions. 

Supporting the Institute are the Giorgio 
Cini Foundation of Venice and the famous 
Florentine publishers, G. C. Sansoni, who 


are responsible for the printing. McGraw- . 


Hill Book Company is publishing the 
‘English language edition in New: York, 
Toronto and London. ci 

Notwithstanding these great resources, 
it is a physical impossibility to produce 


: and significance than any simi- - 


-tion to the general 
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all fifteen volumes of this lavish Ency-. 


clopedia in one printing. It is therefore 
planned to issue one volume at a time; 
at approximately quarterly intervals, on 
a subscription basis. This has the advan- 
tage, for you, of budgeting your purchase 
of the set over an extended period of 
time. You are billed for each volume as 
it arrives —and you may pay for it in 
divided installments, if you wish. 


As a Charter Subscriber, . 
You Will Enjoy a Substantial Saving 


By subscribing now, you will not only be 
entitled to the present Charter Subscrib- 
er’s price, but you will also be protected 
against inevitable price increases as the 
15-volume set progresses toward comple- 


tion. Further, when all sets are distrib- 


uted, the Encyclopedia is almost certain 
to command a premium price. 


Also, by subscribing now and thus ac- 


- tively participating in the realization of 


a truly inspiring international enterprise, 
you will in effect be taking the role of a 
twentieth-century patron of the arts., 


And you will be one of a limited number 


of Americans to own what in a few years 
may well be a most sought-after collector’s 
item. Of the total world printing, fewer than 
9,000 sets will be available in the United 
States. Of these, it is estimated that about 
4,000 will quickly be spoken for by libraries, 
schools and art institutions. This leaves a 
balance of fewer than 5,000 sets for distribu- 
public — a very small 
number indeed, 


To learn more about the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
oF WORLD ART, mail the coupon for a color- 
ful prospectus and full details of our Charter 
Subscribet’s offer, This inquiry,.will not obli- 
gate you in any way, and no salesman will 
call, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 327 West 
4ist Street, New York 36, N.Y. ` 
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McGRAW-HILL INVITES YOU TO PARTICIPATE, AS / 


priviteces CZ frrttor-<Lobieriter, IN ONE O) 


THE. GREAT CULTURAL. ACHIEVEMENTS 


OF TWENTIETH CENTURY MA! 


Actual Size of 
Each Volume 
9 by 12 Inches 
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A MONUMENTAL 
15-VOLUME GALLERY 


containing 


416000 Works of Arl 


2,000 Objects in Full Color and 14,000 Black and 
White Reproductions ,.. Many Subjects Neyer 
Before Reproduced Anywhere... Approximately 
13,000 Pages of Text and Pictures... Thousands 
of Line Drawings, Maps and Plans... 1,000 


. Major Entries, Many Sub-divided into Numerous 


Individual References ....200 Historical Articles 

Covering over 20,000 Years...Over 550 

Biographies of Major Artists...Hundreds of 
Contributors from 45 Countries. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
or take it to your book or art store 


To: Encyclopedia of World Art, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, . 
327 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your color Prospectus on the 
Encyclopedia of World Art, with full details 
of your special price offer and budget terms 
for Charter Subscribers. (No obligation, of 
course. No salesman will call.) 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM| THE EDITOR 


How obsolete is grammar? 
Sir: 

I would be more impressed with 
the stand that the descriptive gram- 
marians take if in their own prose 
they would use some of the locutions 
which they say usage sanctions. 
Neither in the speech nor in the 
writing of these men have I ever 
detected anything except what they 
themselves. label Standard English. 

In his article “Grammar for To- 
day” (March Atlantic), Bergen Evans 
points out that the educated man 
uses at least three languages, and of 
the third of these languages, literary 
speech, Mr. Evans says that the edu- 
cated man reads it and enjoys it, 
“but he hesitates to use it.” The 
educated man does not hesitate to 
use it, nor has Bergen Evans in his 
article or on his television program 
hesitated to use such language. 


Epwarp P. J. CORBETT 
Omaha, Nebr. 


SIR: 

I am grateful to the Atlantic for 
publishing Wilson Follett’s criticism 
of Bergen and Cornelia Evans’ A 
Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage (“Grammar Is Obsolete,” 
February Atlantic). I think that Fol- 
lett gives us an accurate estimate of 
the value or menace of this book 
as a guide to good speech. 

HENRY ALBERT SAWYER 
Kamehameha School for Boys 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


| Sir: 


Among the words and phrases 
used by Bergen Evans in his article 
to describe those who disagree with 
him about the legitimate boundaries 
of linguistic change are “layman,” 






“couldn’t read a line of Latin if 
their lives depended on it” (a cliché, 


to be avoided), ‘“‘semiliterate,” 
‘medieval pedant,” “snob,” “ama- 
teur,” “Latinist,” and “ignoramus.” 

Among the words joyfully reserved 
for himself and his own are “modern 
scientist,’ “‘modern grammarians 
and linguists,” ‘‘scholars,” “‘edu- 
cated,” “linguist? (conspicuously 
lacking modifiers), “most people,” 
and “we.” Comfortable, that “we.” 


CHARLES S. LERNER 
. Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 

Congratulations to Bergen Evans, 
an example of perfect adjustment to 
an age of slovenliness! 

S. T. McNeaL 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


GENTS: 

Leave all we teachers of English 
except Mr. Evans’ inferences. Then 
we can quit hollering at the kids 
and use the nominative case irre- 
gardless. Let’s learn them that they, 
too, can be “eager ignoramuses.”’ 

JOSEPHINE GERNSHEIMER 
South Kingstown High School 
Wakefield, R. L. 


Sir: 

As a professor of science, I have 
become increasingly concerned with 
the inability of college students to 
express themselves in correct Eng- 
lish. As a writer of textbooks, I have 
had to ponder correct terminology 
and proper usage, especially as they 
pertain to technical vocabularies 
and proper sentence structure. Al- 
though Follett and Evans have ex- 
pressed divergent viewpoints on how 
to arrive at correct use of English, 
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I fail to find consolation in either 
view. 

Professor Evang’ thesis that proper 
English is determined simply by 
popular consent is wholly unaccept- 
able. It is, first of all, contradictory, 
because a minority using “none” in 
the singular (to use Evans’ own 
example) would be considered to 
be illiterate until and unless they 
could convince enough others to do 
so. Moreover, the misuse of existing 
terms to describe new situations, by 
people who are either ignorant of 
or indifferent to their original mean- 
ings, leads to an impoverishment of 
the English language. 

Mr. Follett’s suggestion that we 
use good taste to refine our lan- 
guage is, to my untrained mind, an 
inadequate criterion. Unfortunately, 
we are not born with good taste but 
must acquire it from our mentors. 

Rather than leaving this matter to 
be decided by polls or by an elite of 
overworked editors, why not evolve 
correct English by edict, if need be? 
For example, why not revive Defoe’s 
proposal and establish an Academy 
of America for the purification of 
the English tongue, with the avowed. 
purpose of publishing a Dictionary of 
Proper American Usage, which will 
serve as the final arbiter of good 
taste? This is obviously the only 
way to achieve uniformity in com-. 
munication, which is, after all, the 
really important objective in evolv- 
ing a proper language. 

Leoni V. AZAROFF 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Lil. 


Sir: 
Bergen Evans seems to be over- 
looking the fact that one cannot play 





_, NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP À. 


Ed Ewing 

Engineering Specialist 
Assigned to Project Mercury 
at Radioplane Division, 
Northrop Corporation 





How New Landing Systems 
from Radioplane Meet 
the Demands of High Altitudes, 
Increased Bail-Out Speeds, and 
Recovery from Space 
by Hd Ewing 


In high-speed and high-altitude bail outs, 
the opening process of the standard per- 
sonnel parachute is a nylon explosion. 
The fate of the man depends mainly on 
the magnitude of this opening shock and 
his body position when he receives it. 


One example: An emergency ejection 
from a high-speed jet is a sudden thrust 
into the full blast of the airstream at 
speeds up to 800 miles per hour— enough 
to rip open most parachute containers 
and tear their contents to shreds. 


When the U.S. Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics outlined its needs and set its 
requirements for an improved emer- 
gency escape system, Radioplane won 
the contract. 


Radioplane took an entirely new ap- 
proach to develop and design a canopy 
that would open just slowly enough to 
reduce shock. Proved in more than 300 
qualification jumps, the now-famous 
“Skysail” opens one ring at a time to 
take longer than the explosion-like fill- 
ing of the standard canopy. The result- 
ant reduction in opening shock is be- 
tween 35 and 50 per cent, the drag 
coefficient is 20 per cent higher than 


that attained by other parachutes of 


equivalent opening force and stability. 
“Skysail” proves to be the solution to a 
challenging phase of the jet age. 

For the space age, Radioplane is already 
delivering “Ringsail’’— the landing sys- 
tem for America’s first man-in-space 
capsule—NASA’s Project Mercury, 

As new needs and new challenges arise, 
the Radioplane scientist, specialist, or 
engineer is in a position to create new 
answers. For besides working on landing 
systems, he studies general re-entry 
mechanics in programs that widen his 
scope. Radioplane’s outstanding facili- 
ties foster an atmosphere in which he is 
urged to develop new ideas and new 


techniques in. the missile, pilotless air- 


craft, and space recovery fields. 


Current papers by Northrop 
scientists and engineers include: 


‘Disintegration Barriers to Extremely 
High-Speed Space Travel” by Dr, Elliot 
T. Benedikt. 
vous-Guidance Concept” by Norman V. 


` Petersen, Robert Swanson and Leroy — 


Hoover. 
For copies of these papers 
and additional information about 
Northrop Corporation, write: 


NORTHROP \. 


CORPORATION 


Department Q6-1300, P.O. Box 1525 
Beverly Hills, California 


“An Astrovehicle Rendez- | 


the fascinating game tek language | 


without knowing the rules. How can 
a language student, equipped with 
the indifferent knowledge of gram- 
mar which Mr. Evans recommends, 
hope to achieve mastery, for exam- 
ple,. of a Slavic tongue, with its 
complicated grammatical structure? 
Mary C. LaRocca 

‘Carmel, Calif. 


SIR: 
Neither Professor Evans nor the 
Reynolds Tobacco Company can in- 
fluence the average reader of the 
Atlantic to accept “like” for “as.” 
When Evans can write like Keats or 
Shakespeare, nobody will worry 
about his use of grammar. Until 
then, H. L. Mencken’s. American 
Language is better and more interest- 

ing reading. 
. Joun K. MacKENZE 
Golden Valley, Minn. 


Sir: 

Please record a vote for grammar 
and a timid expression of the opinion 
that it does tell one something about 


| the person who uses it. 


RICHARD S. GAINES 
, Canton, N. Y. 
SIR: 

I find it difficult to understand 
why it is regarded as stuffy to insist 
that written English adhere to cer- 
tain well-established forms that seem 
~~ save in an occasional breach, to 
which Professor Evans gleefully points 
as if it were a rule — to have served 
English-speaking mankind without 
undue hardship. 

Donap BRAMER 
Danbury, Conn. 


Napoleon’s hat 
SIR: 

Jane Mayhew Whiting’s casters 
(“Napoleon’s Casters, Anybody?”, 
February Atlantic) may date back 
further than she thinks. It was Wash- 
ington who wore a tricorne; Napoleon 
wore a bicorne. | 

LORRAINE TREBILCOCK 


Champaign, Ill. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 








You might - 
think twice... 


before spending $15 for a magazine. But we. 
think of REALITES as being more than a maga- 

zine. It is sharing in the serious and fun side 

of European life. 


Postmarked Paris each month, analytical and 
astute REALITES tells all—in words and pic- 
tures—about the current events, arts, travel, 
food, fashion, philosophy, and gossip that make 
news on the Continent. 


The articles flow from the typewriters of 
France’s foremost commentators and journal- 
ists. The illustrations bear the special cachet 
of France’s great photographers. All in all, a 
unique editorial and pictorial adventure. 


REALITES has been called, “The World’s Most 
Beautiful Magazine.” One reason why is that 
the color reproductions are impeccably printed 
on heavy varnished paper. 


Two separate editions of REALITES are avail- 
able. Most Americans prefer the English- 
language adaptation. Others, the original 
French version. The choice is yours too. 


Available by subscription only. 
$15 a year (12 issues) 
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301 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 
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“The more you get, the more you can spend, 
And this will bring prosperity.” 
So goes the-thinking in many a public 
a expression during the last few years. 
— But merely getting more wages, without 
producing more goods, does not bring 
prosperity. It brings inflation. 

To earn more, a.man should produce 
more: by producing more, he earns more. 
This is simple, old-fashioned eee and old- 
fashioned morality. 

The gimme, gimme, gimme demand 
- every year without reference to earning 
causes inflation. And inflation can rob us 
all of the prosperous business promised 
-in the Golden Sixties, because inflation 
= — — 
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New products which reduce costs and' give - 
the customer more for his money are. the. 
soundest means of increasing purchasing 
power without creating inflation. 


. Among the many products Republic Steel 7 


has developed for residential construction 
are hollow metal doors. These doors can’t 
warp, swell, or shrink. Moisture and temper- 


ature changes cannot affect them. They are. 


engineered to fit right, close tight, open and 
close smoothly, silently. They’re easy to paint 
to harmonize with interior decorations. | 

The component includes complete frame, 
door, and hardware. Installation is fast. Each 
door is factory-fitted to eliminate cutting and 


‘planing on the job. Requires no maintenance 
. call-back expense. Steel doors add lasting 
- value at low over-all cost to any home. Ask 
your builder about Truscon Steel Doors, built . 


by Republic’s Truscon Division. 
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WANTED: PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


BY HENRY H. HILL 


Henry H. Hint began teaching over forty years ago, and’ thereafter he served as a 


superintendent of schools in Arkansas, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. For the past 


fifleen years, as President of the George Peabody College for Teachers, by his influence 


and his integrity he has helped to shape the careers of thousands of young teachers. He 


is today president of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


Wax I began teaching in September, 1916, 
my assignment in a small four-year high school 
was to teach all English and Latin classes, in- 
volving eight separate lesson preparations daily. 
Almost any fragment of professional education 
would have been helpful, for I had none. At the 
end of four years I was perhaps a passable English 


teacher and above average as a Latin teacher, but 


many students suffered poor teaching during the 
quadrennium. I do not want anybody in the 
future to begin as I did. 

What professional education should I have had 
in 1916, prior to teaching English and Latin? 
Observation and practice teaching under super- 
vision would have been the best professional 
preparation. Some methodology of teaching high 
school students and an elementary knowledge of 
adolescents in general would have been helpful. 

How much time is needed for professional 
preparation? Perhaps one semester out of the 
eight normally required for college graduation. 
Once the necessity and desirability of profes- 
sional training are granted, the kind and length 
are a fair debate. At George Peabody College for 
Teachers we have tried different plans and shall 
continue to offer variations. No one knows pre- 
cisely how best to prepare teachers, but we do 
know that any one of several different plans is 
better than no plan at all. A bright and energetic 
person will learn how to teach if he keeps trying. 


The primary objective of professional education 
is to shorten this learning period. 

Since 1950, twenty Carnegie fellowships of 
$1000 each have been awarded annually to 
selected liberal arts graduates from many states 
for four quarters of additional study at Peabody, 


leading to the master of arts degree, in a program 


designed to attract more of the able liberal arts 
students into teaching. The first five years of the 
program proved so successful that the Carnegie 
Corporation made an additional $100,000 avail- 
able to continue the program for five more years. 
Carnegie fellows must be recomniended for admis- 
sion by their undergraduate liberal arts colleges. 
The four quarters of study at Peabody are tailored 
to suit their needs. One half of the work of these 
students is professional training, including weekly 
seminars to broaden their horizons and expose 
their prejudices to free debate and discussion. The 
160 graduates to date have been much in demand 
and have experienced no certification difficulties 
in the twenty states in which they accepted 
positions. 

For three years, Peabody and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, with the support of the Ford Fund, pro- 
vided’ fellowships’ to liberal arts graduates for four 
quarters of. additional study leading to the unique 
Peabody-Vanderbilt master of arts in teaching 
degree — half the work in subject matter at 
Vanderbilt and the other half in professional 
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education at Peabody. This program attracted 
able candidates who secured excellent teaching 
positions. 

Peabody also offers a somewhat typical four- 
year undergraduate curriculum leading to a 
teaching career. The program consists of three or 
three and one half years of liberal arts or general 
education with about two quarters of professional 
education. About one third of the candidates take 
practice teaching in the Peabody demonstration 
school, with a selected and limited enrollment of 
500; another third in the Nashville city schools, 
with an enrollment of 30,000; and another’ third 
in the Davidson county schools, with an enrollment 


of 40,000. Thus, a wide range of opportunity for . 


observation and practice is provided. In its 
general purpose, the campus laboratory school is 
similar to the teaching hospital of a medical 
school. It is costly, and for this reason liberal arts 
colleges usually do not provide campus schools. 


F ROM their beginning, teachers’ colleges and the 
colleges of education in state universities have 
been criticized. They have occupied what might 
be referred to as the lowest pecking order among 
the academic hens. As always, the Greeks have 
enjoyed criticizing the barbarians. 

It was the failure of the uneducated and un- 


trained teachers that caused educational reform- - 


ers, starting with Horace Mann, to press first 
for normal schools and later for teachers’ colleges, 
with higher requirements of preparation prior to 
teaching. To raise standards from eighth-grade 
graduation to high school completion and, in 
turn, to two years of college and then to college 
graduation has been a continuing struggle, some- 
times against the opposition of both the unedu- 
cated and the conservative liberal arts graduates. 

Many liberal arts spokesmen then insisted, as 
some do today, that to teach the first grade, the 
fifth grade, or high school English, it is necessary 
only to have the proper number of hours in 
subject matter in a liberal arts college. 

Speaking before the American Council on 
Education in 1958, President Virgil Hancher of 
the State University of Iowa made this pertinent 
comment: 


When in the eighteen seventies and eighties and 
nineties the learned doctors and professors of our 
universities and colleges felt it beneath their dignity to 
prepare teachers for the common schools, the need 
was met by the proliferation of normal schools and 
teachers colleges throughout the land... . Nor 
should we expect the current need to be met by the 
transitory interest of the learned doctors and profes- 
sors. It would be a glorious prospect if they could be 
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expected to concern themselves in a long range pro- 
gram for the improvement of the schools. But they 
will not. Neither their professional interests nor their 
professional advancement, by the criteria which they 
themselves have set, lie in that quarter. 

Within five years most if not all of the present 
critics among them will have returned to Beowulf or 
Chaucer or the political policies of Sir Robert Walpole 
or the causes of the French Revolution or the peaceful 
uses of atomic power; and high school teachers of 
English and social studies and science will again find 
it necessary to turn to the professional educationists 
who are their only constant and true friends in time 

‘ of néed,. 


From the day when George Peabody College for 
Teachers was established on its new campus in 
1914, many thousands of teachers have come to 
secure methodology and additional subject matter. 
To say that a teachers’ college offers only method- 
ology is just about as ridiculous as to say that lib- 
eral arts colleges offer only liberal arts. - Everybody 
knows that liberal arts colleges offer football, 
basketball, extracurricular activities, fraternities, 
fun, and whatnot. Most teachers’ colleges offer 
a liberal education. 

It is true that professional education frequently 
is boring, chiefly because it is practical, and the 
neophyte candidate for teaching is without expe- 
rience and has few real questions to ask. The study 
of torts in a law school and the tedium of dissecting 
a dead body in a medical school would hardly 
seem inspirational — just necessary. The critical 
question concerning a course in pedagogy is 
whether it is necessary and helpful to the candidate 
for teaching. 

The National Council of Independent Schools 
at a recent meeting identified four essential ele- 
ments necessary in the preparation of teachers for 
their schools. Since no law requires certification 
in private schools, the list is significant: 

i. A first-rate liberal education 

2. Advanced study in the field to be taught 

3. Systematic study of education and its prob- 

lems yä 

4. Practice teaching under expert supervision. 


Few educationists would quarrel with this well- 


stated list. I agree entirely. 

The chief drawback of the teachers? colleges, 
perhaps a factor in their rapid disappearance, is 
the fact that not many high school graduates are, 
at the time of graduation, planning to be teachers. 
Teaching has not been a particularly glamorous 
field. Most of the former teachers’ colleges that 
have dropped the name have become something 
else — multipurpose colleges, general colleges, or 
liberal arts colleges. On the whole, I am in sym- 
pathy with this trend. The teachers colleges will 
be few in number a decade hence, but if their 
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successors retain a serious commitment of interest 
and money in teacher education, they may 
provide a broader cultural .and social base and 
perhaps attract abler persons to teaching. If, on 
the other hand, they become average and hum- 
drum arts colleges and lose their interest in teach- 
ers, another generation will have to start teachers’ 
colleges all over again. 


To is growing flexibility in state regulations 
for certification. The New York State Department 


of Education, after careful investigation, granted 


our Ford fellowship graduates “equivalent sta- 
tus,” a recognition that our unique Ford program 
was equivalent to'the New York state require- 
ments for certification. Granting of equivalency 
status to newer and better programs seems a wise 
venture. 

In 1958 the West Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation approved the use of the National Teacher’s 
Examination for the purpose of certificating 
teacher applicants who either have received a 
baccalaureate degree from an approved college 
but whose college preparation does not meet 
regular certification course requirements either 
with respect to professional courses or to courses 
in subject matter areas, or who already hold 
certificates in certain subject fields and desire to 
qualify for certification in additional fields. 

This plan is directed toward enabling graduates 
of approved liberal arts colleges to earn teaching 
certificates, even though they have not taken all 
of the regularly required courses for such certifi- 
cates, and to provide teachers certificated in one 
field with the opportunity to earn. certification in 
additional fields. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the candidates 
passed the first examination given in October, 
1958, and about the same percentage of the 300 
who took the examination in 1959 passed. Three 
examinations are scheduled annually. 
few capable candidates gain legal entrance to the 
profession through this plan, which answers some 
of the criticism of state certification. It seems a 
desirable option. 

There are, of course, both amateur and T 
sional teachers. The chief difference is that pro- 
fessional teachers are in teaching for life or for an 
extended period. They are career teachers. 

Casual teachers teach from one to five years, 
often are good, just as often are average or poor, 
and quit for both good and bad reasons. Some, 
when they quit, blame certification requirements, 
colleges of education, or this hoodlum generation 
in general. They contribute little, and they leave 
soon. The amateur quits if the assignment does 
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not suit her or if her individual ideals are not met. 

The professional teacher accepts difficult assign- 
ments and does the best she can. It takes a pro- 
fessional to deal with all the different qualities 
in the thirty-five or more children assembled in . 
the fifth grade and to do it every day in the week. 
It is not a job for a person who is critical of teach- 
ing and children or one who wants every ing just 
right before she will teach. 

Dr. George Strayer, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
tells the story of a second-grade group in one of 
the metropolitan areas of New York who one 
spring day went on a picnic along the Palisades 
of the Hudson. Next day they were asked to 
write what they did and what they had seen. One 
little boy wrote, “We crossed a bridge, walked into 


. the country, climbed a hill, and then came back 
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again.” But a little girl composed a poem: 
| Old King Winter still held the land 
In the cold, cold grip of his frosty hand, 
But a little crocus puts forth its head 
From out its cold and icy bed. 


The crocus said, “My, my, it’s cold. 
I wish I had not been so bold; 

But still Pm glad that I bring joy 
When all my beauty I employ.” 


Both of these children are entitled to the best the 
teacher has to offer them, but it takes a teacher 
with imagination and vision and training to be 
able to guide, stimulate, and lead these two chil- 
dren and others who may differ just as much. 

There are some excellent teachers in private 
schools who have had no professional courses in 
education. If this were not the case, then we 
might indeed despair of the teaching that goes on 
in our engineering schools, medical schools, and 
other places where there is seldom any specially 
organized practice teaching. The job of these 
teachers, however, is quite different from that of 
the teacher in the average public school. 

The brightness of students in private schools 
and selected universities is somewhat exaggerated, 
but, by and large, they are a bright group. It 
would be difficult to find a teacher dull enough to 
keep most of them from learning. It is much 
easier to succeed as a teacher, or to fail as a 
teacher without attracting attention, when you 
are dealing with select groups who are highly 
motivated and over whom you have the power 
of academic and professional life and death. In 
engineering and medical schools, the students 
have to please their instructors, whether the in- 
structors are good or bad. But when ail of the 
children who are average and below average are 
commingled with the bright, all in one room or 
situation, it challenges the patience and under- 
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standing and skill of a professional. I doubt 
whether a distinguished college professor could 
stand the gaff. 

_ During the summer of 1958, our justly famous 
admiral of submarines was quoted as calling at- 
tention to the fact that a distinguished college 
president and an equally distinguished physicist 
were ineligible to teach in the public high schools. 
A columnist professor in a newspaper noted in 
similar vein that the best professors in certain 
liberal arts colleges would not be permitted to 
teach in public high schools. One might say, 
“Thank goodness!”? For why should they teach in 
elementary or secondary schools without first 
making an effort to learn how best to do it? 
The assumption that a great scholar or scientist 
or general would be, ipso facto, a good public 
school teacher is sheer nonsense. 


see is the only profession that accepts and 
welcomes nearly all those who want to follow it 
with only minimal acquaintance with methodol- 
ogy. It is rather ridiculous to regard a bare half- 
year of requirements, or a whole year, for that 
matter, as being seriously restrictive. The teaching 
profession should be intelligently more, and not 
less, restrictive. I agree with some analysts that 
restriction at ‘the beginning to persons of above- 
average talents would do more good than any 
casual shifting of requirements or lengthening of 
years from four to five or six. 

I think we are approaching a reasonable policy 
in regard to discipline and mastery of subject mat- 
ter. During my lifetime we have swung from a 
disciplinary and scholarly approach: over to the 
progressive theories of John Dewey, with some 
infusion of non-Dewey ideas produced by the 
Dewey cultists, down to the present, when we are 
approaching a more rational and balanced pro- 
gram. Enough change to secure a better balance 
and accept more openly and freely the funda- 
mentals of character and application and mastery 
is to be commended, but not a return to unneces- 
sarily harsh and harmful practices of a generation 
ago. 
The biggest delusion our critics have is the as- 
sumption that if certification were removed, the 
liberal arts graduates would flock to teaching. A 
candidate who is stopped from teaching by half a 
year of professional study is not very serious 
about teaching nor does she have much respect 
for teaching as a profession. Four years of attend- 
ance at college today is such a limited exposure 
to our common culture that it is hardly more 
than an introduction to learning and life. 
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We educationists in colleges have been in many 
cases no wiser than our opposite numbers in the 
liberal arts faculties. We have proliferated courses 
when there was no great necessity for doing so. 
On occasion we have been interested in numbers 
to the detriment of quality. We have, in a sense, 
been victimized by the philosophy we have been 
taught and have practiced; namely, that every 
boy and girl should have an opportunity to suc- 
ceed in school. It is very easy to go from this 
sound idea to the extreme of letting college stu- 
dents, including those who plan to teach, get by 
with low achievement. 

We should organize fewer and better courses. 
We should teach well those professional require- 
ments most useful in helping the brand-new 
teacher avoid serious mistakes. At Peabody we 
are trying to eliminate unjustifiable duplication 


of courses and content. I recall a one-man Latin | 


department in a State university that offered 
twenty-eight courses in Latin and Greek. We 
educationists cannot match that, but at times we 
do something almost as indefensible. 

The National Conference of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards met in Bowling Green, Ohio, in 1958. 
There, for four days, the academic professors and 
the educationists had it out. One invited delegate 
~~ a scientist — commented that the “important 
thing I think we are all agreed on after this con- 
ference is that the liberal arts undergraduate 
preparation of teachers must be on a par with 
other professions . . . and, secondly, that we 
need a complete re-examination of all courses — 
subject matter and education courses — available 
to teachers. It’s good we have been able to talk 
things out here intellectually -— and not emo- 
tionally.” More such meetings would be helpful. 

The teaching profession until recently has wel- 
comed large numbers into its ranks, in sharp con- 
trast with the medical profession, which limits the 
number of doctors. There are medical schools 
which produce no more doctors than they did in 
1950 or in 1940. I do not contend that we should 
imitate the medical profession in this respect, but 
it is foolish to think that we shall ever have the 
kind of teaching profession we need without 
additional standards and requirements. 

We need to attract a greater number of able 
young men and women to the profession of 
teaching. We need and shall continue to have 
teacher certification to provide an orderly en- 
trance into the profession. The specific require- 
ments may well be debated or modified, but to 
return to a time when certification was weak or 
unorganized or lacking is unthinkable and, I 
hope, impossible. 
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TWO DINNER PARTIES 








by Sir Osbert Sitwell 


SIR OSBERT SrrweLr’s four volumes of reminiscences, which were published in this country under the Allantic— 
Little, Brown imprint, stand as a peerless monument to Victorian and Edwardian England, and those who have 
read them will be unlikely to forget the brilliant portrait of the original and irascible Sir George Sitwell and of 
Henry Moat, his discerning and eloquent buller. Sir Osbert is now engaged ù in a further book about his father, 
from which we are privileged to draw these lively encounters. — 


| oo are often supposed to embalm and 
preserve an ancient truth: nevertheless, to the pre- 
cise contrary, they may on occasion present in its 
stead a stunning falsity. Thus, enough is not as 
good as a feast and never will be. An adequacy 
may be honest and healthy but lacks the glamour 
of a feast. After this fashion the idea of the ban- 
quets given by the City Companies conferred upon 
my father a special prestige in my eyes, because he 
would from time to time go up to London in order 
to attend a gala of this kind, and return the next 
day bringing with him an elaborate box of choco- 
lates or some piece of glass or china which had 
been given to him as a memento. 

Ordinarily, however, banquets and feasts bore 
no part in my father’s life, though he took an inter- 
est in the decorative and aesthetic side of them and 
would sometimes talk with apparent airy approval 
of the singular entertainments offered in Rome by 
that Syrian aesthete, the teen-age Emperor Helio- 
gabalus, some two thousand years before. No! A 
nourishing and unexciting sufficiency was as a rule 
the culinary standard my father supported. He 
liked food to be tasteless and to be served tepid, 
though he had a good appetite and ate very 
quickly — a habit which he was fond of attributing 
to the rapidity of the working of his brain. His 
favorite dish was blancmange, that quaking white 
confection that masquerades under a bogus foreign 
title but is quite unknown in the whole gastro- 
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nomic repertory of the French. So fond was he of 
it, and so often did it figuré in the menu, that 
Henry would warn us beforehand, “He’s having 
his old rock of ages again for luncheon: 2% Yet 
though my father in no whit resembled or aspired 
to resemble either Lucullus as gourmet or Trimal- 
chio as host, nevertheless at least two of the dinner 
parties he gave in his later years at Montegufoni 
attained a certain more than local'celebrity. 
While the first dinner party described pertained 
to the ancient and international world of slapstick, 
it is really with the second fantastic and mysterious 
occasion that I am chiefly concerned. The guests 
were comparatively few and chosen on no evident 
principle. For that reason it is necessary to con- 
sider and describe two of the persons present. 
First, Mrs. Georgé Keppel: a most unusual per- 
son who naturally dominated, but never dom- 
ineered over, the people in her company. She was 
not a beautiful woman, but had'a handsome and 
very individual appearance. In addition, she was; 
to use a colloquialism of the time, “great fun.” 
Jewels suited her and there was about her'a certain 
natural magnificénce which was always reflected 
in her surroundings. Thus her villa in Florence 
had the same splendor about it that her house i in 
Grosvenor Street had formerly shown. : 
She added an ambience of amusement, good 
nature, and keen appreciation both of the surface 
and of what was occurring underneath it to any 
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occasion at which she was present. As she talked 
in her clear and level voice, her bold and humor- 
ous gray-green eyes raked the scene and took in 
all that was happening. To give an example of 
her particular quality, I recall an incident that 
took place a year or two earlier at Renishaw when 
she was staying with us. A man whom we had 
never seen before was wished on us for luncheon 
one day. He was placed next my sister, and took 
it into his head to inquire of her: “Do you remem- 
ber this house- being built, Miss Sitwell??? Mrs. 
Keppel overheard this, and said to him quickly: 
“My dear man, be careful! Not even the nicest 
girl in the world likes to be asked if she is four 
hundred years old.” 

Then, my Aunt Londesborough: she was by 
now an old lady. Without being fat, she gave the 
impression of being over life-size, and when she 
walked into a room, with a slight limp that was 
the result of a fall while hunting, she certainly 
looked an imposing figure, an Amazonian wreck, a 
substantial ruin of the Edwardian Age of which — 
in every sense of the word — she had been a prop. 

My father did not share my views of her personal 
appearance, and when I one day asked him how 
my aunt had looked as a girl, he replied: ‘‘Just as 
she does now — always very flashy-looking!”’ But 
then he was prejudiced. He had never forgiven 
her for having bought at a local Conservative 
Bazaar a stone garden seat, somewhat fancifully 
classified as Italian, but whatever its origin may 
have been, of a quite unusual ugliness and an 
excruciating discomfort, and then, having pub- 
licly declared that she had purchased it as a pres- 
ent for her brother-in-law, for having sent him a 
bill for £14 — after which there was yet more talk 
than customarily of its being ‘‘easy to be generous 
with other people’s money.” Even now, after the 
passage of many years, the gift had been neither 
forgiven nor forgotten. Of course it may be that 
the bill was an error due to her absent-mindedness. 
She was, as will be seen, very vague. 

I.recalled, as I looked at her, how a cousin of 
mine had told me that at the Coronation of King 
Edward the Seventh, instructions having been 
specially issued by the Earl Marshal that peeresses 
were not to wear flowers, a distracted court official 
had rushed up to my cousin and wailed: “What am 
I to do? Lady Londesborough has entered the 
Abbey wearing a large -bouquet of pink Mal- 
maisons on her chest!” “What are you to do?” 
my cousin replied. “Go back to the Abbey and 
thank God that she isn’t wearing them in her 
hair!’ 

In her talk my aunt combined a singular 
eighteenth-century frankness with a degree of 
nineteenth-century squeamishness. To illustrate 
this trait, Henry Moat alleged that when, during 
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her visit to Montegufoni for the dinner party, he 
went upstairs, he would often meet my aunt pass- 
ing by in a dressing gown, and each time it had 
occurred, feeling that some explanation was due 
from her, she would invariably remark: “I am just 
on my way to wash my feet.” 


En September, 1929, the International Festival 
of Modern Music, under the chairmanship of our 
old friend Edward Dent, had deċided to hold its 
annual festival at Siena. This was for Dent a 
fortunate choice because he was never happier 
than when in Italy, and — which constituted an 
astonishing achievement for an Englishman, or, as 
for that, for an Italian — he could speak perfectly 
the dialect of every district and former sovereign 
state. For the festival the ancient city was crammed 
for ten days with visitors of a different kind from 
the ordinary tourist: with those who brought to 
music a modern ear. 

There was a house party for the occasion at 
Montegufoni, because among works to be pre- 
sented was Façade, and the author, composer, and 
reciter —~ my sister, William Walton, and Con- 
stant Lambert — were all three staying with us, 
and were eager to observe the impact of this enter- 
tainment upon the two worlds that would form its 
audience, the cosmopolitan, including advanced 
composers from nearly every civilized country, 
superimposed upon the lively Italian main body 
of it. 

In addition to the concert, a very full program 
of festivities included a special performance of 
the Palio, that great Sienese spectacle which had 
been arranged in honor of the visitors. Though 
every day was crammed, there was a free evening 
at the end of the last concert, and accordingly we 
determined to try to induce my father to invite the 
delegates to dinner. We cherished little hope of 
success, but to our surprise he proved on this 
occasion to be malleable, and even eager, to fall 
in with our plan. 

Invitations were sent out and accepted; and on 
the last day of the festival, dinner was laid for 
seventy-two persons in the Great Dining Room. 
The room had certainly not been used for a cen- 
tury and a half for this, its appointed purpose, and 
the choice of it no doubt explained why my father 
had allowed himself to be so easily persuaded; for 
he had lately restored it, madé a kitchen under- 
neath, and had installed as well a service lift to 
communicate with it. Now he wanted to see the 
room in action. It is nearly sixty feet long, and has 
a high coved ceiling, in the center of which is 
shown, in a framing of decorative white stucco, an 
attractive piece of color, a painted apotheosis, not 
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so much of Cardinal Acciaiuoli, as of his hat, which 
is being conveyed up to heaven in a whirl of fleecy 
clouds and angels. On the north side five windows 
look toward Mont Albano — in a village at the 
foot of which Leonardo da Vinci was born — and 
to the south, on to the Great Court. Between the 
windows are seventeenth-century plaster pedestal 
brackets culminating in batlike faces which in 





their deliberate distortion rival Gothic gargoyles. ` 


My father as he hurried past them was wont to 
murmur “Brutto Seicento!” but they must have 
nobly fulfilled their evident purpose: to support 
baroque dynastic busts which had long vanished, 
for all the pomp and pride of their full-bottomed 
wigs and Hapsburg features. 


Danser was to be at quarter to seven, and the 
first guests, headed by Edward Dent, arrived at 
four thirty, in order to help in welcoming the dele- 


‘ gates unknown to us: the main body was to make ` 


the journey in two specially chartered charabancs, 
due to appear at six. Unfortunately, someone — 
an indefatigable, indeed relentless sightseer —- had 
advised the organizers to pay a visit first to San 
Gimignano, and then to Volterra, so that the par- 
ties could -see these ancient cities. It would take 
no time, he had said, as they were practically on 
the way. But that afternoon they seemed a long 
distance out of it. The drivers of the charabancs 
continually lost their bearings, and wandered 
hither and thither for hours over Tuscany in the 
gloaming. Meanwhile my father stood in the 
Court of the Dukes of Athens, watch in hand, and 
would not be comforted. The waiters, hired for 
the occasion from Doney’s in Florence, tall, mel- 
ancholy, distinguished-looking individuals, im- 
maculately tailored, spent the spare hours in mus- 
ing or in throwing the stones with which we 
provided them down the Well of Polidora in the 
Great Court and, as its full depth was revealed to 
them by the sound and sight of the falling pebbles, 
they would exclaim in tones of astonished pleasure: 
“Mamma mia! Mamma mial”: but darkness soon 
crept over the world and we had to substitute 
burning straw for pebbles. 

Electric light had not yet been installed, and 
although candles and lamps were provided in 
great quantities, the enormous blackness within 
the Castle seemed to swallow and suffocate such 
light as there was. Gloom brooded and doubts 
began to develop as to whether our expected 
guests would ever make their appearance. The 
principals were at a loss to explain the breakdown 
of the program, and my father was full of re- 
proaches, spoken and unspoken, and worked him- 
self up into almost a fever of fussing. In fact he 
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began to “create” in the popular sense of the 


word. What could have occurred? Motor coaches 
were always dangerous. Perhaps they had fallen 
over a precipice — a dreadful thing to happen — 
or the driver might have had a stroke at the wheel, 
or perhaps he had run amuck — driving, he had 
always understood, could impose a great strain on 
a man — or, worse still, had the two charabancs 
through some mischance telescoped each other, 
or — but here another side of the matter struck 
him: if there were no explanation of the sort he had 
outlined, it was grossly inconsiderate of the dele- 
gates. It was now long past the hour for dinner. 


The sole consolation in our present quandary . 


was that Henry Moat had entered my father’s serv- 


ice once again, and though he was by now phys-. 


ically very heavy, lightness had returned to the 
air, and it was amusing to see how quickly he and 
my father took up their accustomed roles opposite 
each other. 

On this occasion my father called to him: 
“Henry, it is now 8:30: if they don’t arrive in ten 
minutes’ time, I intend to sit down to dinner —~ if 
necessary by myself.” 

“Well, Sir George, you couldn’t ask for more 
cheerful company, could you?” 

My father was just going to reply to this double- 
edged compliment when at that very moment an 
excited clamor composed of the shouts, shrieks, 
and lamentations of a furious mob could be heard 
approaching; it was the first contingent of guests. 
Distracted by the nightmare journey to which 
they had been subjected, always, it seemed to 
them, brought up with a sudden creaking of over- 
strained brakes on the very edge of an abyss, lost 
on mountain roads and in forests of total blackness 


~~ difficult enough to find your way about in even ` 


by daylight — now maddened by hunger and 


' thirst and other natural needs of the human body, 
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in their search for comfort the herd broke loose 
and charged about in the vast interior darkness of 
the Castello. The members of our house party 
tried to help them, but they would not be guided; 
as they dashed down passages, they engaged in 
personal combat with inanimate objects, hitting 
here the corner of a cupboard, receiving there a 
black eye from a toppling ¢orctere, tripped by a lurk- 
ing footstool, had a K. O. administered to them by 
an invisible table, or were victims of some in- 
famous attack by a carved saint, who had become 
an adept apparently at all-in wrestling. Suddenly 
the vociferation, bawling, and trampling were re- 
doubled; the second charabanc had at last made 
its appearance. Mob fought mob. Pandemonium 
reigned. The scene, as occasionally a lamp or 
candle revealed this conflict of shadows, was 
memorable, and in spite of the international com- 
position of the mob, it- was plain that only an 
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English artist, Rowlandson, could have faithfully 
recorded the riot. 

Eventually, however, the guests were rounded 
up and the mob began to break down into individ- 
uals again, as they were conducted to the places 
reserved for them in the Great Dining Room, 
where we found friends and acquaintances — 
among. them Edwin Evans and Spike Hughes — 
already in their chairs. We sat down exactly 
three hours late, but miraculously the food was 
not spoiled. The waiters had recovered their offi- 


cial mien, and Henry Moat could be seen growing. 


more portly and more dignified with every passing 
moment. Upstairs and downstairs wine flowed 
like — Į was going to write “like water,” but in 
Tuscany water only flows in fountains — no, 
flowed like wine. When dinner was over, and the 
ladies retired, several of the male guests — espe- 
_ cially those from Balkan countries — instead of 
standing up, fell down. No one was tempted to 
stop ‘and sightsee on the way home, for even this 
simple return journey to Siena in. the dark took 
two hours. At the Castle silence once more clothed 


the walls, though the sense of mystery was a little . 


dispelled by the common-sense croaking of mud- 


happy frogs. 


aa second dinner party I wish to describe took 
place in 1930, in early May, when the wisteria is in 
flower uncontaminated as yet by rain and distills 
its perfume far and wide, when the banksia roses 
cascade over the high walls of the terrace and in 
the evening love-hungry female fireflies signal 
their presence to the more reticent males, and 
points of light wax and wane and flicker through 
the warm and fragrant darkness. 

My sister-in-law: Georgia and my brother and 
David Horner and myself had been on a tour in 
Greece. We stopped in Rome on our way to 
Montegufoni, where we had been invited to stay 
without fail during the last days of April, but when 
we reached our hotel, we found letters waiting 
for us from my father. He asked Georgia to go 
there three days earlier for some mysterious reason: 
which he did not divulge, and requested the rest 
of the party to delay their arrival for a few days. 

Later Georgia described to me her reception. 
On arrival, the motor —— the Ark, which the 
reader of Laughter in the Next Room may remember 
— had met her. Even the conniving manner of the 
driver seemed to suggest a share in some mystifica- 
tion. .My mother. was in one of her rages, owing to 
the fact that she could tell that some arcane mat- 
„ter was in the air and that my father was evidently 
planning something big, but was determined not 
to let her into the secret. On the other hand, di- 
rectly Georgia set foot in the precincts of the 
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Castle my father dragged her off, adopting a 
most confidential mien, to talk in a distant room, 
thereby increasing my mother’s rage. Our Aunt 
Londesborough, the only other guest who had 
appeared as yet, vainly and ineptly tried to keep 
the peace between my parents, but the effort 
remained unsuccessful. To Georgia, though my 
father’ gave the impression that he was going to 
tell her of his schemes, he refused to reveal at 
present what he was planning, but his aim was 
plain: to work her up to a state of excitement 
rivaling his own. 

Next morning he sent for her again, and again 
gave her noncohering pieces of information. But 
at last he made clear what he wanted from her: 
her help in making the whole of the plans as dra- 
matic as possible. For the remaining days before 
the party he would dash into the gallery beckoning 
wildly to Georgia; thereby further inflaming my 
mother’s mood. On Tuesday my sister-in-law had 
been obliged to start for Florence with my father 
at eight o’clock in the morning in order to com- 
plete arrangements for the all-important Thursday 
evening. When they returned, he immediately 
kidnaped her again, still without revealing the 
entire plans. Her diary for the day contains the 
entry “‘sinister, eccentric, delirious”; no doubt an 
accurate summing up of the atmosphere. 

The next day Georgia was to dine at the Kep- 
pels’ villa: but in the morning came the not infre- 
quent announcement that the Ark had broken 
down. The prospect seemed hopeless, as there was 
no means of letting her hostess know. However, 
Mrs. Keppel found out somehow or other and 
rescued her. When Georgia reached the villa she 
found a large party, members of which besieged 
her with questions about what was to happen the 
following evening. They were all aware that some 
mystery brooded. Her position was more espe- 
cially difficult because my father had at last re- 
vealed to her the full plans, first having sworn her 
to an embarrassing secrecy; which, the next day, 
was to make her relations with my mother still 
more unenviable. | 

My mother spent the day in her favorite arm- 
chair by an open French window, dressed in black, 
and with numberless copies of English newspapers 
drifting round her feet, as if deposited there by a 
receding tide. Occasionally she would lunge 
ineffectually with a fly whisk at some large velvety 
insect that steered itself in on a puff of golden fra- 
grance from the garden, or would remark to some- 
one passing through the gallery: “All one can do 
is to live from day to day.” 

I remember that as one afternoon my father in 
a light-gray coat and wide-brimmed gray felt hat 
and carrying a sun umbrella passed rapidly by her 
in the Cardinal’s Garden, my mother called out: 


“George, you’re looking just like Bobby Arthing- 
ton’? — a cousin of his for whom she entertained 
no admiration, so that the alleged resemblance 
was certainly not intended as a compliment. My 
father, however, treated it as such, fluttered his 
hand at her, and with a radiant air called back: 
“So glad!” 

However, in any case, my mother took a de- 
jected view of the party. Her own contribution to 
the evening had been to order two dozen bottles of 
champagne, but my father, who had only found 
out about them when the cases were at the door, 
refused to accept delivery, explaining to my mother 
that the red wine of the Castle would be much 
more appreciated by the guests. My mother said: 
“But George, champagne makes everyone feel so 
cheerful.” 

“But Pm not sure that I want them to feel cheer- 
ful. It isn’t the mood I am aiming for.” __ 

This reply must have related to the special 
character of the party which was to take place — 
as no doubt did the fact that the dinner was laid 
in the Grand Sala, a large very high room across 
the Great Court opposite that room in which the 
dinner already described had taken place. 


QO., ARRIVAL at Montegufoni, it was plain that 
some mystery was hatching, but nobody seemed to 
know what or why. Henry refused to enlighten us 
— if, indeed, he were in on the secret. A volcanic 
air permeated everything and everyone seemed in 
bad humor. From the symptoms I could not diag- 
nose the illness, though I ought from previous 
experience to have been able to deduce what busi- 
ness was brewing; it was presumably one of those 
dim, demipractical jokes to which my father was 
partial; as for example when he brought out on 
January 1, 1901, a prophetic issue of the Scar- 
borough Post (a local paper which for many years 
belonged to him), dated January 1, 2001 —— one 
of those jokes the fun of which resided in the 
months of preparation they required beforehand, 
rather than in the whimper and sputter of the re- 
sulting finale. 

Georgia could not or rather would not enlighten 
us. 
The Sala commanded the sharp declivities of the 
garden, the walls slanting back at the angle only to 
` be found in walls built in Rome and Tuscany, and 
which seemed to bring a remote echo of temple 
terraces in Cambodia, but were hidden now under 
the clustered knots and buds of the climbing roses, 
and the wide expanse of country beyond the cy- 
press groves and springwoods and the fields red- 
olent of flowering bean. On the west was a 
door which revealed, when open, a vista of painted 
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rooms. A meal in the Grand Sala was in itself an 
innovation, and therefore probably the choice of 
it must be connected with the nature of the mys- 
tery, but I held no clue. 

My father sat at the head of a long table, looking 
imperturbably good-humored, by no means a true 
or at any rate an abiding aspect of his character. 
He also had somewhat the air of a conjurer about 
to produce a rabbit from his hat. Occasionally he 
would look round in a rapt manner, which I took 
to signify that he was thinking of early times when 
the Duke of Athens used to come here attended by 
five hundred Greeklings to visit his brother. 

Dinner had started and continued in an or- 
dinary enough way until the last course was 
handed round when Angelo the contadino came in 
and whispered something to my father, who got 
up, saying: “Somebody wants to speak to me,” 
and hurried away, returning in about five min- 
utes. He. then said to Mrs. Keppel, who was sitting 
on his right, ““The workmen have found a ghost: 
will you come and inspect it with me?” 

When they came back he went up to someone 
else, and said the same thing, repeating the formu- 
la to each guest in turn. 

The guests came back looking startled and be- 
wildered. My Aunt Londesborough looked fright- 
ened. Sachie was worried and distraught. “Irs 
simply Bouvard and Pécuchet,” he complained, 
“and makes us all look such fools.” I remember 
one old gentleman saying to me over and over 
again: ‘But what does it mean? I can’t make head 
or tail of it!’ 3 

I could not enlighten him, since I had not yet 
been conducted, but at last my turn came. I did 
not want to go, for I am not by nature very inquisi- 
tive: moreover I thought it just possible that a 
ghost had been found. Nevertheless, since the visit 
was clearly obligatory, I went. My father led me 
through the painted apartments, to the end of the 
Galleria, the principal drawing room, then he 
opened a door, which could not be seen unless 
you knew of it, and took me down a few breakneck 
stairs and through a crack-skull door into another 
room of the very existence of which we had been 
unaware: in the far wall a large jagged hole had 
been knocked, and through it could be seen a 
further secret chamber. In the foreground stood a 
table at which sat a middle-aged man with a sallow 
face, dressed in the scarlet robes of a Cardinal. On 
the table lay a vellum-colored holy book of some 
sort, and a human skull. The Cardinal was re- 
peating over and over again with a strong cockney 
accent, ‘‘Perché non mi lascta in pace?’ Y.soon rec- 
ognized him as an Englishman, a habitual of the 
castle. 

The room was lofty for its size and behind the 
figures stood, fixed to the wall, a series of Gothic 
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cupboards, in cypress wood, with elaborately 
carved borders to the larger panels and with a 
fretwork cornice. The table, a rare example of its 
kind, belonged to the earliest days of Italian 
furniture. 

By the time we had returned to the dinner table 
we found an atmosphere of bewilderment amount- 
ing almost to stupefaction brooding over the 
guests.. (This was, I think, the mood at which my 
father was aiming; he may not have wished his 
guests to feel cheerful, but he dd want them to feel 
astonished, even flabbergasted.) The same -old 
gentleman as before was still loud in his demand 
for help in understanding what was taking place. 
“What is the old fellow supposed to be?” he re- 
peated. “Someone must know.” But nobody could 
or would enlighten him. 

Looking back, I suppose the correct answer 
would have been: “One of the two Cardinals pro- 
duced by the Acciaiuoli family.” But though the 
reply would have sounded so indefinite, even then 
the dates would not tally. I ought, too, to have 
explained to him that my father had designed the 
whole occasion as an attempt, as so often before, 
“to amuse my friends,” that phantom company to 
whose existence he so often and loyally referred. 
I ought to have added that “amuse my friends” 
was a common phrase with him, and that the fun 
in this instance resided in the fact that, except for 
himself and Georgia, no one present, my mother 
included, had been aware of the existence of the 
room disclosed this evening, that it must have 
taken months to prepare, workmen laboring at it 
day after day, always from the other side of the 
wall, and that they had only broken through it 
during the time occupied by the first few courses 
at dinner. I ought, too, to have explained to him 
that the bookshelves, so-called, had been copied in 
detail from a cupboard in a picture by Carpaccio. 

Everybody appeared to be embarrassed, but I 
was told that my Aunt Londesborough had kept 
her head and had attempted an explanation to her 
escort, remarking: “It must be a sort of tomb, I 
think. I can’t hear what he’s saying. He must bea 
Cardinal . . . or one of those what-d’-you-cul- 
lums . .. you know, dear boy.” 

In any case, however, though she had made the 
best of it, this cannot have been her idea of a party. 
Skulls and hermits were not in her line; no, for her 
the word party summoned up the memory of great 
entertainments given at St. Dunstan’s for King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, the gardens il- 
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luminated, the rooms crammed with Malmaisons 
and roses, and quails and champagne, and, behind 


her, her Indian page in pink clothes with a pink - 


turban. 

Soon the questionings of his guests were drowned 
by the clamor and clatter of the brass band of La 
Societa Filarmonica di Montegufoni which started 
to play outside in the court. Their program began 
with a village version of God Save the King, with 
many idiosyncratic variations: these lasted for half 
an hour, during which time we had all to stand to 
attention in the court facing the bandsmen. As 
the piece at last began to show signs of abating, 
my aunt, who stood beside me, said in my ear: 

“Osbert, you were in the Brigade of Guards. 
Stand in front of Alice Keppel immediately! 
Otherwise she’ll take the Salute.” 


I looked round, and there, sure enough, was ` 


Mrs. Keppel preparing to charge through the 
vanguard. 

After the national anthem had finished, we 
danced in the court to the strains of lively, out- 
moded waltzes, grown rustic by the passage of 
time. It was a hot night and my Aunt Londes- 


‘borough and her partner had found seats in a 


window. The conversation went somewhat as 
follows: 

“T’ve bought a new house called Mill Hill 
Lodge,” she observed. 

“Where is it?” 

“Pm not quite sure where, but it’s on Barnes 
Common, wherever that is. There are two roads 
to London; which make it very convenient in a 


. fog.” 
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I then came up to ask my aunt to dance. We 
glided off rather stiffly. She returned out of 
breath, but elated by the waltz. “I know what,” 


she exclaimed, “Til give a ball at Mill Hill Lodge 


when I get back! Electric lights — colored ones — 
in the garden in the trees, and you will choose the 
band, but we must have plenty of valses, dear boy. 
But of course there are those couples on Barnes 
Common... they lie there, you know.” 

Time passed, and our guests departed into the 
darkness, which, on the point of “What is it all 
about?” matched this incident; but the darkness 
was thronged with dancing dots of light, supplied 
by the fireflies, and fragrant with the scent of 
honeysuckle. Most of the guests were still in a 
daze and, to this day, if they meet, the survivors 
still discuss it and the memory of it forms a link 
between them. 
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CAN HAVE THEIR TRAINS 


By STANLEY BERGE 


Commuler service on public transportation has become one of the most besetling problems 


of our time. For a constructive solution we have turned to Stantey Berce, Professor of 


Transportation at Northwestern University School of Business. Mr. Berge has made 


special field studies of the railroad situation in siz of our large American cities and has 


made three trips to Europe to collect data bearing on the subject. 


‘Le great cities of today owe much of their 
growth and present stature to the railroads which 
have served them for upwards of a century. But as 
the cities outgrow their past and extend into the 
suburbs, people everywhere are asking in some 
anxiety whether there is any way the railroads can 
meet the new challenge. 

The disorganized commuter railroads often 
give the impression that they do not even wish to 
participate in future metropolitan transportation. 
While the press publishes gushing predictions of 
big plans for motor transport and aviation, one 
looks in vain for a single enthusiastic, imaginative 
proposal for large-scale improvement in coordi- 
nated metropolitan railroad service. Instead of 
getting together and pooling their resources- to 
develop a dramatic long-range plan, even the 
most strategic railroads serving our great cities 
seem to be going it alone. The newspapers con- 
tinually report suburban fare increases, train 


curtailments, and complaints about subsidized — 


competition and unfair taxes. Occasionally there 
is an encouraging announcement that an individ- 
ual road has introduced new suburban coaches to 
replace decrepit old rattlers. But where is there 
any indication that the.railroads, as a group, have 
any radical improvements in mind for their metro- 
politan commuter services; their medium-distance 


intercity passenger services, where they still have a 
fighting chance; or their through metropolitan 
freight service, where the present pace of rail 
performance is almost a joke? 

In fact, most railroad managements today are 
resigned to the idea that insofar as metropolitan 
transportation is concerned, they are a declining 
industry. All of their big plans, it seems, are 
geared to a concept that the future of the railroads 
is limited solely to the carriage of long-distance 
intercity bulk freight. 

Whether they realize it or not, the strategic rail 
lines in our large cities possess locational and 
technical advantages not possessed by any other 
form of transport. If by some magic injection these 
despondent carriers were aroused, it could be 
demonstrated that big cities need coordinated 
railroads quite as much as coordinated highways 
and air and water transport. 

A fact too often overlooked in discussions of the 
metropolitan transportation problem is that. effi- 
clent movement of freight within and across the 
urban area is just as important as efficient move- 
ment of passengers. Hence, any future planning 
for railroad commuter services and other passenger 
services should aim at maximum utilization of 
tracks, equipment, and other facilities by both 
freight and passenger trains. Is this being done today? 
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The answer is No. Railroad executives and city 
planners are still struggling with proposals for 
commuter facilities and for rapid-transit exten- 
sions exclusively to take care of passenger traffic. 


It is not surprising that most of these plans are- 


slow to get public acceptance. Their failure to 
obtain. financial and general support is primarily 
the result of-a fundamental fallacy in metropolitan 
transportation planning; namely, that because no 
more than twenty hours per week of use can be 
expected of commuter railroad and rapid-transit 
facilities and personnel, such facilities can never be 
made self-supporting and their operation will 
always incur a deficit. Since deficits must be 
carried either by taxpayers, in the case of transit 


lines, or by shippers and stockholders, in the case. 


of commuter railroads, it is hardly to be expected 
that metropolitan transportation plans involving 
extensive deficit financing should be greeted with 
widespread enthusiasm. Ii our enterprise system, 
- the public is apt to look askance.at any industry, 
even in the public service, which openly declares 
that it cannot exist without direct public subsidies 
on a permanent basis. 

Why is it that so many people think of the 
metropolitan transportation problem simply as a 
miass-transit problem? To be sure, mass transit by 
bus and rapid-transit lines is certainly a vital part 
of urban passenger transportation, but unfortu- 
nately it is not suitable for long-distance extensions, 
as metropolitan travel reaches out fifty miles or 
more from the central business district. Neither 
are mass-transit facilities and equipment particu- 
larly suited to the transport of mail, express, and. 
‘freight, which must also be carried if metropolitan 
rail lines are to become self-supporting. Hence, 
rather than extend rapid-transit lines far out of the 
central cities into thin-density territory, why not 
avoid duplication, waste, and frustration by 
assigning responsibility for relatively long distance 
metropolitan transport of both passengers and. 
freight to coordinated metropolitan railroad sys- 
tems and turn over the closely spaced stops and 
high-density urban transport of passengers to the 
transit lines. The railroads would thus become a 
super rapid-transit-network which could be effec- 
tively coordinated with an inner- network of urban 
transit services. l 


BREAKING THE RAILROAD BOTTLENECKS 


One day there will be.a great.awakening in one 
of our large metropolitan cities. The present 
bottleneck of stub-end railroad terminal stations 
will be broken, enabling trains to move freely 
through the central city, making stops at a series of 
convenient platform stations instead of forcing all 
passengers to enter and leave. all trains at a single, 


congested, downtown location. The old-fashioned, 
inefficient, stub-end terminal stations in the hearts 
of most large cities are inherited from the nine- 
teenth century. Further confusion results when 
cities are served by two or more stub-end stations 
which, in view of modern needs, are rather incon- 
veniently located. 

From the standpoint of the railroads, stub-end 
terminal stations are both inefficient and wasteful 
of space, equipment, and manpower. Through- 
station tracks can handle at least four times as 
many trains and passengers per hour as stub-end- 
station tracks. In Chicago, for instance, forty-five 
multiple-unit trains can be operated by the elec- 
trified Illinois Central suburban line to and from 
its stub-end terminal station at Randolph Street 
in a single rush hour. Since the station contains 
six stub-end tracks, this means an average of 
approximately seven trains per track per hour. By 
way of comparison, the State Street subway line 
of the Chicago Transit Authority averages.thirty 
trains per track during a single rush hour, and in 
addition offers the passenger a number of con- 
venient platform station stops. In this case, the 
subway and the railroad both use self-propelled, 
electric, multiple-unit trains with double-end con- 
trols exclusively, yet there appears to be a fourfold 
gain in efficiency resulting from the through- 
station operation compared with the stub-end- 
station operation. _ 

Moreover, the average efficiency of stub-end 
railroad, terminals is still further impaired by the 
fact that most commuter railroads operate trains 
propelled by locomotives. Unless the double-end 
“push-pull? type of control is provided, it is 
necessary to engage in extensive. and expensive 


— switching operations in and out of the terminal 


station simply to put the locomotive at the head 


end of each train. Before its recent inauguration 
of push-pull suburban trains, the Chicago and 


North Western’s entire sixteen-track stub-end sta-. 


tion at Madison Street in Chicago could accom- 
modate only sixty train movements during a 
single rush hour — no more than are handled in 


the same hour on just the two through tracks of 


the transit authority’s State Street subway line. 
The distance covered in back-up and turn- 
around train movements is often considerable. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, for 
instance, using one end of the stub-end Chicago 


. Union Station, is compelled to back: passenger 
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trains three miles to the Western Avenue coach 
yard, turn them around, and again back them 
three miles into the station. This procedure not 
only. involves a great waste of track and station 
capacity but is equally wasteful of equipment and 
crew time. 

To sum up: Obsolete stub-end railway terminals 
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must give way to efficient platform stations located 
on unified through-track systems, thus permitting 
effective coordination of metropolitan railway 
operations. In other words, it is high time that 
the principle of continuous flow should be applied 
in metropolitan railroad networks just as it has 
been applied in the development of expressways 
and rapid-transit lines. It is no more logical, for 
example, to stop all New York Central and New 
Haven passenger trains at a brick wall in Grand 
Central Terminal than it would be to stop all 
subway trains at a brick wall under Times Square, 
or to bottle up all motor vehicles using the Lincoln 
Tunnel in a giant midtown parking lot. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC WITHOUT SUBSIDIES 


The advantages of through stations on connected 
tracks are evident in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
30th Street and North Philadelphia stations in 
Philadelphia, as well as in the through-track 
arrangement of Penn Station in New York. Out- 
side the United States, metropolitan Tokyo has 
one of the best arrangements of unified tracks and 
stations. Stations in the Netherlands are almost 
without exception of the through type. Stub-end 
stations in Brussels have recently been rebuilt as 
through stations by linking tracks in a cross-town 
tunnel. A tunnel has just been completed to link 
the rail lines in Madrid; and the French are study- 
ing a tunnel plan to link the principal rail lines and 
eliminate major stub-end stations in Paris. Not 
the least of the advantages of such continuous-flow 
railway networks is that they are useful for freight, 
mail, and express trains, as well as for commuter 
trains and intercity passenger trains. They are 
thus much more likely to achieve sufficient utiliza- 
tion to pay their way without the need for direct 
subsidies from the taxpayers. 

Consider the New York-New Jersey~Connecti- 
cut metropolitan area. The New Jersey railroads, 
with the exception of the Pennsylvania, all termi- 
nate in stub-end stations west of the Hudson 
River. Even the Pennsylvania, whose two tunnels 
were completed in 1909, operates very few trains 
through and beyond Penn Station. As a result, its 
two tunnels get far less utilization than they could 
if a pattern of through metropolitan rail service 
were developed. The idea of operating trains 
from New Jersey through Manhattan east to Long 
Tsland and north to Connecticut is not a new one, 
but it is still a good one. Why should the Long 
Island Rail Road continue to struggle with the 
obvious inefficiency of dead-end terminal move- 
ments in the heart of Manhattan when its service 
could be made much better and less costly by 
swinging its trains under the Hudson and termi- 
nating their runs at various points on the New 
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Jersey railroads? Consider, also, the advantages 
that would be gained by extending Grand Central 
tracks of the New York Central and New Haven 
through a tunnel connection with through rail 
operations between Long Island and New Jersey. 
Such a terminal unification project would finally 
consummate one of the major unrealized objectives 
of the Port of New York Authority’s Comprehen- 
sive Plan of 1921. 

In the Boston area, the sufferings of Suffolk 
County and the suburbs would be greatly reduced 
by breaking a tunnel through about a mile and a 
half of soft slate, putting Boston’s North and South 
stations on the same through tracks. Such a bold 
stroke would not only break the city’s ancient 
bottlenecks by transforming its two stub-end sta- 
tions into through stations; it might be the wel- 
come signal for finally getting New England’s most 
important railroads — the New Haven and the 
Boston and Maine — to work as a winning team. 
Certainly each road has been finding solo opera-. 
tions a losing proposition. 

In the Philadelphia~Camden metropolitan area, 
it has so far been apparently impossible for the 
railroads to shake hands across the Delaware 
River. Not only do the Pennsylvania suburban 
trains fail to reach the tracks of the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore lines on the Jersey side of the 
river, but even on the Philadelphia side there is no 
coordinated use of tracks and stations by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Reading Railroad.. 
Each of these lines terminates its suburban runs in 
a separate stub-end station in downtown Philadel- 
phia. A rail tunnel under Market Street and 
across the Delaware River would forge an effective 
through rail network for the City of Brotherly Love 
and its hinterland. 

Chicago, the railroad center of the United 
States, suffers from its failure to unify tracks of 
railroads terminating in five obsolete stub-end 
stations. Chicago’s terminal unification problem 
will never be solved until a coordinated unified- 
track system is developed with a series of con- 
veniently located platform stations, so that both 
suburban and through trains can collect and dis- 
charge passengers at more than one station, and so 
that tracks and facilities can be used for mail, 
express, and freight trains, as well as passenger 
trains. Such a unified-rail system could be created 
on the east side of the central business district by 
constructing a three-mile tunnel connecting the 
Ulinois Central south of the Chicago River with 
the North Western north and west of the river. 
On the west side of the Loop, a good connection is 
needed between the North Western’s tracks and 
the Union Station, making Union Station’ an 
efficient through station. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, one wonders 
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why the Southern Pacific’s peninsula line north- 

ward from San José still gets no farther than the 
old stub-end station at Third and Townsend 
Streets, when, by tunneling under the relatively 
shallow waters of the bay to Oakland, it could 
become an effective through route for both freight 
and passenger traffic. Such a cross-bay tunnel 
would create an efficient San Francisco Bay belt 
line connecting San Francisco, Oakland, San José, 
and the many rapidly growing intermediate com- 
munities on either side of the bay. 

Even Los Angeles, city of the freeways, is criss- 
crossed by the rights of way of the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe, Union Pacific, and Pacific Electric rail- 
ways. While the local passenger service of the 
Pacific Electric has been abandoned, the other 
railroads still operate through passenger trains 
into Los Angeles’ Union Station (another stub- 
end, facility), and freight service requires the 
maintenance of many miles of track in the Los 
Angeles area. Time is running out, but much 
might still be accomplished if the remaining 
strategic rail lines of this area were to decide to 
work as a coordinated metropolitan system. 


RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


Couple a bolt of lightning to flanged wheels on 
through metropolitan systems of steel rails and 
you will have the key to the solution for the metro- 
‘politan transportation problem. The nearest 
thing to a lightning bolt coupled to a railroad is 
the economical’ new 25,000-volt AC system -of 
railroad electrification, which is now rapidly 
spreading across Europe and Asia. The 25KV 
50-cycle system, developed by the French National 
‘Railways since World War II, has been adopted 
by the British Transport Commission for an ex- 
tensive electrification program in the British Isles. 
Soviet Russia has adopted it for a big new program 
of electrification. This system has been successfully 
employed on suburban lines both in Turkey and 
in Portugal, which is now extending the system 
northward from Lisbon to Oporto. In Asia, the 
new system has been adopted for major installa- 
_ tions in India and in Communist China and will 
be utilized in extensions of electrified lines’ in 
Japan. | 

In France, a combination of technical leadership 
and aggressive promotional efforts has developed 
a new system which has cut the investment cost of 
railroad electrification in half while at the same 
time increasing its efficiency and reliability. By 
1961, at least 70 per cent of all traffic carried by 
the 26,000-mile nationalized railroad system will 
be moved electrically. Tremendous advancement 
in the speed, capacity, and stamina of conventional 
electrified railroads has been scored by the French, 
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while monorail promoters have.been attempting 
to convince the world that the best way to get 
100-mile-an-hour trains is to take them off two 
rails and suspend them from one. Yet, while no 
commercial monorail has yet been. built to carry 
passengers.even as fast as 50 miles an hour, the 
French have operated trains propelled by modern 
electric locomotives at 205 miles an hour over a 
stretch of conventional standard-gauge track near 
Bordeaux. Following these successful tests, the 
French stepped up the speed limit to 100 miles an 


-hour on the Paris-Lyon portion of the famous 


Mistral run to the Riviera. The Mistral, fastest 
scheduled train in the world over a long run, now 
averages 80 miles an hour over the 318 miles be- 
tween Paris and Lyon. 

Rhythmic, trouble-free, high-speed operation 
twenty hours a day on the Paris-Lyon run has 
also brought to the French the world’s locomotive 
stamina championship. This was achieved in 
1955 by the Alsthom electric locomotive CC-7147, 
which covered a distance of 273,400 miles — more 
than equal to a trip to-the moon — in seven 
months of regular runs averaging 1272 miles 
daily. The locomotive was then given its first 
general overhaul. Not being satisfied with this 
record, the French National Railways has since 
decided on a policy of running a million kilometers 


~~ equal to a round trip to the moon-~on the 


Paris-Lyon run before giving the electric locomo- 
tives a general overhaul. 

Such record-shattering speed and trouble-free 
performance of modern electrified railroad service 
are in themselves staggering, but the most spec- 
tacular discovery was yet to be revealed. This was 
the first successful large-scale use of standard 
high-voltage alternating curfent for railroad elec- 
trification. Less than ten years of post-war research 
and experimentation, largely conducted on a fifty- 
mile line near Geneva, led French engineers to 
embark upon general application of the revolu- 
tionary 25K V 50-cycle single-phase system of rail 
electrification. The use of such high-voltage 
alternating current of standard frequency (50-cycle 
in Europe and 60-cycle in the United States) 
removes the principal obstacle to railroad elec- 
trification — the huge cost of initial installation. 

Having built both 1500-volt direct current lines 
and 25,000-volt 50-cycle alternating current lines 
at the same time and under similar conditions, the 
French were able to demonstrate a saving of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in the construction cost of 
the AC system. First, the catenary wire and 
supporting. poles required to feed 25,000-volt 
alternating current to electric locomotives or 


self-propelled trains are only about one third as. 


heavy as those required for:the 1500-volt direct 


current trolley wire. Second, the 25KV system 
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does not require a parallel, high-tension transmis- - 


sion line along the right of way, since the trolley 
wire itself is the high-tension line. This eliminates 


the complication and cost of three wires and their- 


supporting poles along the right of way — a vast 
saving in original investment and in maintenance 
expense. Third, costly substations along the right 
of way, required to change standard utility current 
into direct current, or some special low-frequency 
alternating current, are virtually eliminated. 
Thus, instead of requiring substations with trans- 
formers and rectifiers every four to eight miles, the 
25K V 50-cycle trolley wire needs to be fed only 
every thirty to fifty miles, where it is connected by 
transformer with the public-utility power grid. 
For metropolitan railway operations, electrifica- 
tion must be regarded as the next important step 


to be taken after unification of tracks and stations. | 


Under high-density traffic conditions, such as pre- 
vail in metropolitan service, electric trains are 
more efficient and economical than diesel-powered 
trains. In the long run, using the high-voltage AC 
system, fuel and maintenance costs will be less for 
electric than for diesel power. With more traffic 
concentrated on fewer tracks in a coordinated 
system, the time will be ripe for a new era of 
American railroad electrification. By that time, 
experiments now being made may have perfected 


a system of automatic train operation by remote. 


control on electrified routes. Louis Armand, 
former president of the French National Railways, 
told mein 1955 that automatic operation of elec- 
tric trains would in the future be considered just as 
practical as automatic electric elevators are today. 
Just last year, installation of a new system of 
electronic safety devices permitted the Swiss Fed- 
eral Railways to adopt universal one-man cab 
control on all trains. 


GOOD TRANSPORT IS A DYNAMIC’ FORCE 


Some railroad commuters have been willing to 
put up with 100 per cent fare increases since 
World War II simply because they would rather 
pay the increased fares than drive to work. But 
this does not mean that they are happy with either 
the fares or the train service. As more and more 
people have been commuting by automobile, the 
commuter railroads have been losing passengers, 
even though commuter revenues are reaching 
record highs. Under present conditions the auto- 
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mobile gives most corimuters faster, more com- 
fortable, and more convenient transportation from 
door to door than public transportation by rail- 
road or transit lines. Furthermore, for those 
commuters who have access to free or cheap park- 
ing at their places of business, the automobile is 
more economical than railroad commutation. 
Since: the average American family possesses at 
least one automobile, the fixed costs of car owner- 
ship are incurred whether or not the vehicle is used 
for commutation. Hence, the commuter compares 
the out-of-pocket cost of driving and parking with 
the out-of-pocket cost of rail fares plus bus fares to 
and from the railway stations. Thus many com- 
muters have decided that rail service is too slow, 
too inconvenient, too: uncomfortable, or too ex- 
pensive for door-to-door transport. 

Fortunately, the railroads are not yet out of the 
race. As fares have been increased, new and com- 


‘ fortable equipment is appearing on some of the 
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roads which seem to believe that their commuter 
service has a future. How can this change of` 
heart be organized into a vigorous long-range 
program of spectacular improvements in the qual- 
ity and economy of rail service? 

People will use automobiles only as long as 
nothing better is available. Trucks will carry 
most of the freight within and through metropoli- 
tan areas only until faster, more efficient, and 
more economical transport is available. Mail and 
express will continue to suffer from central termi- 
nal delays only until a better system of coordinated 
metropolitan mail and express distribution is 
available. Some will say, “Why flay the dying 
iron horse? His days of service are nearly over.” 
Others will reply that coordinated electrified 
through metropolitan railway systems may still be 
made a dynamic force in the new metropolis with 
beneficial effects upon land utilization and human 
activities. 

We would do well to keep in mind that com- 
mercial, social, and recreational developments 
invariably follow good equipment on good sched- 
ules over good routes. The corollary is that trans- 
portation improvements can be financed most 
economically by capitalizing on the future values 
which transport improvements invariably create. 
The modern metropolis challenges the railroads, 
and thé future role of the iron horse in urban 
transport depends upon the response of railroad 
management to this challenge. 


FRANZ, A GOOSE ; 


By MAY SARTON 


It is contagious as a dance, 

The morning exultation of the goose 
Whose inappropriate name is Franz. 
Daily he comes, majestic and snow-white, 
To put his private pond to use, | 
To stand alone within the rite, 

And make ovations to pure self-delight. 


As one long waving sleeve, he dips 

Soft neck, blue eyes, and orange beak 

Deep into waters where the magic sleeps, 
Now up, now down, in hieratic bliss, 

Gives them the dark caress they seek, 

Then lifts that giant arm, weapon and grace 
To shake a rain of diamonds to the grass. 


Can one describe superb-as-these ablutions, 
This royal pomp as a mere daily wash? 

The liquid phrase, the lovely repetitions? 
His squawks are murmurs now. He sings. | 
Then with one huge triumphant splash 
Enters the pond and beats his wings: 

“I am the goose of geese, the king of kings!” 


Who could resist such pride or pull it down? E 
Yet who resist one tentative caress, 

To touch the silken neck that wears a crown? 

I dare the irresistible in play, 

To meet a cold blue eye and blazing hiss. 

His person rises up in terrible dismay, 

And talks of the indignity all day. 


Ù 


Followed at just two paces by his queen 
(Uxorious murmurs lead her gently on), 

He makes his progress like a paladin, 
Explains, complains of the so rude caress, 
_And how pomp trembled yet achieved disdain, 
Assures her that he gave a fatal hiss, 

Assures himself what a great goose he is. 


ry 


y 
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The Wind in This Corner 


lL THE middle ofthe morning we drove out‘of the 
low, scrubby Queenshaven Hills and into the 
Braganza Plain. It was very hot and dry outside, 
but in the car, going fast with the windows open, 
the heat was only pleasant: a warm, thick-textured 
rush of air, smelling of baked brick, and a peppery, 
grass tang of the deep country. Charlie McIntosh 
was driving us in his car, the big, always dusty, 
hard-used Buick that had covered every road in 
Cayuna bigger than a bridle path; I was sitting 
behind with my forearms resting on the back of the 
driver’s seat; and Roger Eliot sat beside Charlie. 

“Well, it’s a good day for it,” Roger Eliot said. 

“A good day for what?” Charlie McIntosh 
asked, before I could nudge him to keep quiet. 

“A good day for murder,” Roger told him. “I 
don’t like committing murder in bad weather. 
That spoils everything: Don’t you think ‘so, 
' Charlie?” 

“Cho, God! Charlie muttered. “You don’t 
have to talk like that, Roger. It’s not funny.” 

His florid, pleasant face was hurt and very 
' Jewish, and as he squirmed in his seat I felt the big 
car surge forward on‘a-burst of new speed. Charlie 
always finds comfort and release, in any situation 
that seems to go beyond his grasp, by driving too 
fast, or by-swimming furiously across a harbor in 
which there are barracuda, or by getting drunk in 
a dozen widely separated bars. 

“How are the other assassins?” Roger asked 


rear window. 


“again. 


and turned-to.look-back’ past-metand:through the 
“Good. They’re still keeping up. 
We won’t have to do all the knifework alone.” 

“It might help if you shut up, Roger,” I told 
him. “None of us are going to enjoy what we have 


‘to do.’ So why not stop whining as if you’re the 


only one who hates it?” | 
‘His small green eyes were-somber and forbidding 


-as' they turned to me, and his long, pale, ugly face 


was too vivid; it had been desolated by a conflict 
of irreconcilable sadness and resolution. I made.a. 
fist and punched Roger gently on the shoulder and 
smiled. “Go on,” I said. “I-know what the Old 
Man means to you. ‘But you think we don’t 


feel it too?’ He made a-wry, tired grimace of 


disgust and turned away and looked before him 
We were traveling ‘through the cane 
fields now, but from the rear window I could 
still see the hills, close behind us-and faded by the 
long dry season. They were a dusty gray-green, 
stark and inhospitable under the glowing sky. 
The other cars were strung out along the straight 
road: Osbourne’s Riley and Douglas’ black Jaguar 
close together, and a good way behind, Dennis 
Broderick’s old station wagon trailing a lot of 
dirty blue exhaust. The canes were.all around us, 
close packed, tawny with the sun, stretching for 
ten miles down to the coast, where the sky above 
the swamps was gray and hazy. The pink earth 


' from the fields was dusted on the’black road, and 


“Red Shirt, Homosassa” by Winslow Homer. Courtesy of Mrs.. Charles R. Henschel. 
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occasionally, as the tires churned the soft surface, a 
tickling earth smell mingled .with the sharpness of 
hot asphalt would swirl briefly about the car. 

“Do we have time to stop for a drink at Sher- 
wood Bridge?” Roger asked me. 

“Sure,” I said. “Do you need one?” 

“Good God, yes, man! I don’t want to go into 
him cold. Do you?” 

“No,” I agreed. “A drink would be a good idea. 
Get rid of this lead in my stomach. We don’t 
want to get caught up in Sherwood Bridge, though. 
How long since you’ve been there?” 

“About three months,” Roger said. “When I 
was speaking at the Agricultural Show. But it’s 
, Charlie’s territory. When were you over last, 
Charlie?” a 

“Ten days ago,” Charlie told him. ‘There 
shouldn’t be much to hold us up today. They 
won’t have many new things that need listening 
to. Besides, it won’t be a bad thing for Eugene 
to show his face. He’s been so busy in the East- 
moreland divisions, he hasn’t had time for 
Braganza.” 

“Hows he doing. in Eastmoreland?” I asked. 
“Are we going to win down there?” 

“You tell me,” Charlie said. “Does anybody 
ever know how Eastmoreland is going to vote? 
Those. Eastmoreland boys kiss you on Monday 
and hang you on Tuesday, and nobody ever 
knows why they do either.” 

“They're not the only ones,” Roger said. His 
voice wasn’t pleasant. It was flat and too precise 
and full of that angry sadness I had seen on his 
face. “When it comes to kissing and killing, we’re 
doing all right, aren’t we, Charlie?” 

I saw Charlie’s hands tighten on the wheel. He 
had big hands, firmly fleshed and virile like the 
rest of his body, covered with reddish freckles and 
a thick pelt of fine dark hairs. When he turned 
his face briefly to Roger, the full red lips were 
thinly compressed-and the heavy bar of his mus- 
tache made a melancholy, decisive sweep across 
his profile. “When we stop at Sherwood Bridge,” 
Charlie said, dead and even, “‘you can take the 
car and drive back to town. Tony and I will go on 
- with Eugene. If you don’t want to do this, then 
you can back out now. Do anything you want, 
but I’ve had enough. You hear me?” 

“Me too,” I said. “I know Charlie and me and 
the rest of us are pretty coarse, Roger, compared 
with you, but just stop reminding us how sensitive 
you are, eh?” 

The strange thing about it was that we all knew 
we were trying to get angry with each other so 
that when we reached the Old Man there would 
be enough anger left for us to do the job properly. 

“Oh, shut up, both of you,” Roger said. He 
passed his hand roughly over his pallid, heat- 


shiny face. “Let me think what I’m going to say 

to him. You have any cigarettes left, Tony?” 
“Sure,” I said and smiled at him as he turned 

around and took one from the package. “Take it 


easy, boy. We’ve given you a nasty job, but take 


it easy.” 

“You want me to do it??? Charlie asked. 
do it, Roger.. It ought to have been me from the 
beginning. Not you. It was a son-of-a-bitch trick 
asking you to tell him.” 

Roger looked at him sideways and gave a warm, 
harsh snort of laughter. “You know something, 
Charlie?” he said. “Yowre a nice old bastard. 
Only your mother and I know it, but you’re all 
right. No. Pildoit. I have to. If you or Tony or 
Eugene or any of the others initiated this, it would 
finish him. When he thinks of the Party and the 
movement now, it’s your faces he sees. All of you 
who were with him from the beginning, or who 
went to prison with him during the war. No, you 
couldn’t do it. When I do it, Pl be speaking for 
the new guard, for the hard young professionals 
who hope to govern this bloody island after the 
election. He’ll understand that, I hope.” 

We drove on into the hot, sharp-shadowed 
plain. Nobody wanted to say anything more. We 
had said it all too often before this Sunday morn- 
ing, and no amount of talking had made it any 
easier. 


A: Sherwood Bridge we stopped beside the 
yellow, plastered wall of the Chinese grocery; 
when we climbed from the car and stood on the 
gritty pavement, the heat rose from the concrete 
and enfolded us. The water in the gutter ran 
slimy and tepid around the tires of the Buick, and 
a bright dense glare was flung into our faces from 
the white-limed wall of the courthouse across the 
street. The little town had the dreamy, suspended 
feeling of Sunday morning, and a church bell 
somewhere sounded thin and lost in the still air. 
In about a minute the first people began to gather 
around us, and by the time the other cars turned 
into the street there was a good crowd on the 
pavement outside the grocery. Even if only half 
of them meant to vote for us, it was good to see 
that so many had collected so quickly. 

There was a lot of excitement when Eugene 
Douglas’ gray head emerged from his car, and 


. further excitement when Osbourne and Broderick 
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pulled up. Listening to the voices, I realized that 
unless the Party did something very foolish, we 
were in, this time. Even allowing for the fact that 
this was the Old Man’s parish, there was a note of 
recognition and pleasure in the voices that I had 
been hearing for the last two months in other 
districts. It came from something more than the 


“PIL. 
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Old Man’s personal influence, and we all had 
waited a long time for that sound from a crowd. 
We went from the pulsing heat of the pavement 
into the green, bottle-glimmering coolness of the 
bar. Yap, the grocer, was standing behind the 
scarred wooden counter and smiling as he saw the 
crowd coming after us. Everyone was talking at 
once and somebody put a glass into my hand and 
Yap looked at me, pointing to a bottle of soda on 


the counter, and I nodded and he opened it and . 


handed it to me over the shifting heads. 

This was the sort of gathering in which you 
realized how good Roger Eliot was. As I talked to 
the people around me, I could see him in the 
middle of his group, very tall, white-faced, with 
that distinctive, bony ugliness, turning from man 
to man unhurriedly. Each response was certain 
and intimate, and you knew that he enjoyed this 
campaigning in the grass roots as most men enjoy 
being with a pretty woman. This was his gift. 
Charlie McIntosh had it too, by background 
training and because being with the crowd made 
him feel happy, but he would never have the cold, 
legalistic authority that Roger could turn on in the 
House like the controlled bursts from a machine 
gun. In the House, apart from the Old Man, the 
only person who carried more weight than Roger 
was Eugene Douglas, and then only because he 
had more experience and had been with the Old 
Man from the very beginning. And nowadays, 
when you sat in the visitors’ gallery, facing the 
opposition benches, and saw Roger Eliot and 
Eugene Douglas lounging side by side, each with 
‘that bleakly exultant, histrionic, barrister’s keen- 
ness on his face, you realized that Roger was the 
greater man. He was greater because he was 
younger and we had given him a party and a 
machine to inherit. Sometimes I wondered if we 
had asked too much of him too soon. It seemed to 
me that a lot of youth and a lot of gentleness had 
vanished from that intense, tautly preoccupied 
face while none of us were really looking. 

He began to tell a clever and destructive story 
about the government, and even the men talking 
with Eugene stopped to listen. I had heard it 
before, but listening to him tell it, I found myself 
grinning. It was all very personal and rather 
obscene, as stories like that tend to be in Gayuna. 
When he had finished, the laughter crashed 
around us like surf, 

“Den tell me, Mister Eliot,” one of the men 
said —- he looked like a cane worker or a small 
farmer in for the day. “How we gwine do when 
election come? Who gwine win dis time?” 

Roger grinned and pushed him roughly, like a 
father pushing a grown son with affection. No- 
body else but Charlie or the Old Man could have 
done it in quite that way without patronage. 
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“Who gwine win?” he “mocked the man, and 
appealed theatrically to the crowd. “Who gwine 
win? You hear him? We gwine win, of course. 
How you can ask a damn fool question like that, 
man? Lord, but we getting some milk-an’-water 
workers in the Party nowadays. Who gwine 
win?” He clapped the man on the shoulder, hard, 
and grinned down at him, enjoying what he was 
doing so genuinely that the man grinned too, 
with delight and confidence, as the rest had al- 
ready begun to chuckle and repeat what Roger 
had said. 

When it was time for us to go, the men in the 
bar came out to the pavement and watched us 
getting into the cars. They were very pleased that 
we were going on to see the Old Man, and they 
waved us down the street until we turned the 
corner by the Methodist Church. 


T miles from Sherwood Bridge, Charlie 
turned the Buick into a pink, rocky side road. On 
the left there was a big, dried-out pasture with the 
Old Man’s famous mules grazing on the dusty 
stubble, along with four lordly jacks and seven 
swollen mares. In the field on the right there was a 
stand of heavy maize and another of dense, cool- 
looking tobacco. Then the road began to rise a 
little, and there, just under the crest of the hillock, 
was the Old Man’s house, and the Old Man, who 
must have heard the cars, standing against a pillar 
at the head of his steps, lifting his hand as we 
drove into the yard. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, and came halfway 
down the steps to meet us, “what an unexpected 
pleasure. Charlie, you young scoundrel, I knew 
you were coming. But not everyone else.” 

The great, square, cropped head moved forward 
on the enormous neck as he squinted into the yard 
to where Eugene Douglas, Broderick, and Os- 
bourne were getting out of their cars. 

“Eugene!” he called as he took my hand and 
Roger’s simultaneously. “I almost didn’t recog- 
nize you. I thought you must have left the 
island.” 

“D.J.,? said Eugene and came up and put his 
hands on the Old Man’s shoulders. “How are 
you? I’ve been out of town every time you’ve 
come up. Things are tight in Eastmoreland and 
All Souls. We’re going to need you in both places 
before the election. If we don’t get at least one 
set of seats from those two, we might lose again.”’ 

“We'll get ’em,” the Old Man said crisply. “I 
promise you that. We have to, eh? We can’t lose 
this time. Twice is as much as anyone can afford 
to lose in Cayuna. After that you’re bad luck.” 

He stood, still holding Eugene by the arms and 
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smiling at us with the-slight half-twist of his lips 
that, for as long as we could remember, had al- 
ways accompanied his brief, almost aphoristic 


lectures on the, strategy of practical politics. Each, 
of us there, except Roger Eliot; could have written 


down about two hundred sentences, nearly prov- 


erbs, with which; for over thirty years, the Old’ 


-= Man had taught all he had learned. 


“No, gentlemen,” the Old Man continuéd. 


‘‘We. cannot lose this time. Do not even entertain 
the idea. Now let’s go in and spend a proper 
Cayuna Sunday morning. Good heavens, but it’s 
splendid to see you all like this.” 


H. ‘TURNED and led.us up-the broad steps — a 
short, bowlegged old man, with immense shoul- 
ders and a back as broad as a bank door, who yet 
managed to appear of a height in a crowd of tall 
men. Always, in the past, when you had bent 
your head to talk to him you had felt as if he were 
making the concession. And now, as I watched 
his stiff-collared, immaculately linen-suited figure 
between the bright-patterned, fluttering sport 
shirts and casual slacks of Roger and Eugene, 
there was still enough of the old demonic authority 
left to make those two towering men appear 
somehow slight. 


- embarrassment. : 


„able to have. Now there was only his daughter, a: 


From the. beginning, he: had 
respected Eugene and Osbourne as nearly his 
peers, or been fond of those like Broderick: and 
myself, but it had been Charlie who filled. his 
hunger for the legitimate son he'had never been 


gray, plump woman called Mildred, silent and 


“Mildred”? The: marvelous gong of a voice. 


carried through the darkened, cool rooms of the 
old house. “Mildred, we have guests. Tell the 
girl to bring ice and all the rest of it. Come, gen- 
tlemen. Draw up your chairs here. The wind in 
this corner is always cool for some reason. Some 
accident of architecture. On the hottest day it’s 
always pleasant here. I know how you Queens- 
haven people complain about our Braganza heat. 
It makes men, though. You need a furnace fora 
good sword.” 

He watched us as we ecu the wicker chairs 
into a semicircle on the broad, wooden veranda, 
and his old, wildly seamed face was firm and 
glowing with happiness. The huge, deerlike eyes 
sparkled. Once those enormous, liquid eyes and 
that compactly massive, squat body had been very 
nearly irresistible. All over Cayuna, now, you 
could see men and women, of all colors, with those 
same brown pools that beautified the plainest 
face, and with those same sloping, heavy shoulders. 

“D.J.” Charlie said, “you have any of that 
whisky you gave me when I was over last week? 
Jesus, but that was a whisky, man. Don’t give it 
to these crows. They wouldn’t appreciate it. Save 
it for you and me.” 


The Old Man laughed, an emphatic, musical 


bark. He glared at Charlie with a furious love 
that became suddenly too naked to witness without 


distant like so many ‘country spinsters. 

“Any of that whisky?” the Old Man said. 
“Charlie McIntosh, yow’re a damned blackguard, 
as I’ve always maintained. Gentlemen, that per- 
son you see making himself at home on my ve- 
randa came here last week and under the pretense 
of talking Party business filled his gut with over a 


quart of the whisky I keep for important guests. 


Mildred, for God’s sake, child, where is the drink? 


‘You want these poor men to die of thirst?” 
He raised his voice to an unconstrained shout ` 


and rubbed his hands hard together as if crushing 
his pleasure to get its essence. Then, as the maid 
came out with the drinks and Mildred followed 
her, he sat down. We rose, and Miss Mildred 
nodded to our greetings with a disdain that we 
knew was not directed at us personally but at 
whatever fate or chance had caused men to leave 
her alone with only a genially tyrannical old 
father to care for. She saw to the maid as the girl 
set the big mahoe tray with its load of bottles, 
glasses, and a bowl of ice on the low veranda table. 
They both went inside again immediately. 
“Now,” said the Old Man. He was alight with 
anticipation. Talking and drinking were two of 
the four or five things he had always liked doing 
best. He took us all in with one quick, hot glance. 


“Charlie, my boy, work for your living. Find out 
‘what these gentlemen would like and give me a 


whisky and water. You know how I like it.” 
“Yes,” Charlie said, under his breath. “Five 
fingers of liquor and the dew off a blade of grass,” 
“Whats that? What did you say?” 
“Nothing, D.J. Nothing. Just thinking aloud.” 
“I hope so. I hope that was all.” 
I felt the smile on my face become unbearably 
strained and looked at Roger desperately, begging 
him in my mind to say what he had come to say 


and stop this ritual exchange between Charlie and 


the Old Man. Roger was carefully mixing himself 
a rum and ginger ale, not waiting for Charlie to 
help him and not looking at anybody. You could 
sense the crushing Braganza heat in the bright 


yard, but the wind in this corner of the veranda 
‘was cool and gentle. As the Old Man had said it 


would be. As I had known it would be. I had sat 
here often enough. After a long time, Charlie 
gave me my drink. “Here’s to victory, D.J.” I 


“said and lifted my glass. 
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“Pll drink to that, Tony.” He smiled, ‘raising 
his glass first to me and then to the others, “My 
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God, Pll drink to that. It’s been a long time, eh? 
Thirty years. You boys were in your twenties. 
And Roger — were you born yet, Roger?” 

“Yes,” Roger told him. “I was born. I wasn’t 
taking much notice, but I was born.” 

“My God,” the Old Man said again. ‘‘Some- 
times it seems like thirty centuries and sometimes 
like thirty months. I used to think I was mad 
sometimes. Expecting this damned island to want 
independence. You remember what they called 
us then? The Black Man’s Party. Well, if we 
never win an election, we can be proud of that. 
There isn’t a politician in the island now who 
wouldn’t like to have that title for his party. 
That’s our doing.” 

“You know what the government boys have 
started calling us these days?” Eugene asked him. 

“No. What?” 

“The White Man’s Party. I heard Gomez say- 
ing that over in Eastmoreland the other day.” 

The Old Man threw his head against the back 
of his chair and laughed. The wickerwork gave 
that peculiar shushing creak of cane as the chair 
shook under him. “Why?” he asked, and chuckled. 

“Oh, because of Roger, I suppose. Charlie, too, 
if you count Jews. Mostly because Fabricus is 
standing in Eastmoreland and is being very popu- 
lar. It’s his old-parish, you know. Before he came 
to Queenshaven. He’s beginning to frighten the 
government now, so Gomez decided to use his 
color against him.” 

“Lack of color, you mean,” the Old Man said 
with delight. “Good. That’s what I like to hear. 
Black Man’s Party. White Man’s Party. Jew 
Man’s Party. Chinaman’s Party. They’ll soon 
run out of labels. Each time they clap another one 
on us, it means we’re hurting them somewhere.” 

“Weve got them running, all right,”? Charlie 
said, “but it’s going to be close.” : 

“Close!” the Old Man said. “Of course it’s 
going to be close. But it’s our election. I can smell 
it. If we get in this time, and the next, we’re set 
for a long inning. Good God! After thirty years’ 
fighting, to sit with men like you on a government 
front bench.” . 

He leaned forward and gave his empty glass to 
Charlie. The stretched, deeply grooved skin of his 
face was burnished with the drink he had just 
taken. Charlie mixed him another quickly, andhe 
leaned back again. The long stomach was quite 
flat under the gleamingly starched linen waistcoat, 
and in the irreducible, worn bronze of his face the 
eyes were much too young and adventurous. 

Now, I said to myself, now, Roger. He’s given 
you the cue. Say what you have to say. 

I heard the shallow heave of Eugene’s breathing 
beside me. Broderick’s fat yellow face was beaded 
with little unattractive drops of sweat. Charlie 
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was a still, untidy heap in his chair, and Osbourne 
had begun to finish his drink in small sips. 

“Look, D.J.,” Roger said. “We haven’t come 
out just to finish your liquor. We want to talk a 
few things over with you. Election business. And 
about afterwards.” His precise and resonant 
lawyer’s voice was a little high. He looked into his 
drink, then swallowed half of it. 

“Of course,” the Old. Man said. “I have a | 
number of points I want to raise myself. I shall be 
putting them before the executive, officially, when 
we meet in Queenshaven next week, but so many 
of you are here this morning that Pd like to discuss 
them now.” 

“What we had in mind —” Roger said. 

“I made a memorandum,” the Old Man said. 
“Mildred was typing it for me last night. PI go 
and get it. Gentlemen, your glasses are empty. 
Charlie McIntosh, you dog, see to your duties or 
Pil cut you off without a shilling.” 


H. sTOOD up, and his stiffness in getting from 
the chair was barely perceptible. And then we- 
were looking at each other and listening to the 
slow, decisive footsteps going across the wooden 
floor of the old-fashioned drawing room. 

“He never even listened,” Roger said. “Has he 
ever listened? He’s run this damned Party so long 
he thinks it’s his personal property. There’s no 
easy way out of it now, Eugene. I’m going to give 
it to him straight. He won’t understand it other- 
wise.” 

“He was the Party,” Broderick said sullenly. 
“He was all the Party this island had when you 
were still wetting your pants, Roger. When I was 
half your age, he was burning up Cayuna like a 
bush fire. He has a right to say his say. More 
right than any of us. My God!” 

Roger turned on him with the speed of a biting 
dog, and I could almost touch the relief and eager- 
ness with which he fastened on a cause for anger, 
on the excuse for any heat that might drive him 
through what he had to tell the Old Man. 

“Right, Broderick,” he said. “You do it. Or 
don’t let’s do it. Just as you all please. Say the 
word, gentlemen, and PI stop where I started, and 
we'll listen to what he has to say, as we always 
have —” He was shaking with desolate rage. 

“We’ll listen,’ Eugene said quietly. “Wel 
listen as we always have. And we'll learn some- 
thing, as we always have. But not until you’ve 
told him he can’t stand for election again, Roger. 
Not until you’ve told him that he has to leave the 
House. That’s what we came out here for, and 
you are going to do it, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Roger said, and the word was rough 
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with the violence. of his conflict. “Yes, Pm going 
to tell him what he should have realized for him- 
self. But I don’t want any of you old comrades in 
arms. looking at me as if it’s all my idea.” 

“Nobody is doing that,” Charlie said heavily. 
“Just do what you have to and get it over. It’s 
going to be kinder that way.” 

Then we heard the Old Man’s emphatic foot- 
fall coming back across the drawing room. He 
stood in the doorway studying two closely typed 
pages of foolscap, his rolled gold spectacles pushed 
up on his forehead. God knows why the Old Man 
had ever worn spectacles. His vision hadn’t 
altered much between the ages of seven and 
seventy-five. But he wouldn’t read the posters on a 
wall without an elaborate performance of taking 
out the ancient, faded morocco case, removing the 
spectacles, putting them on carefully, and then, as 
carefully, pushing them up his forehead, almost to 
the hairline. This had become part of his legend. 
Cartoonists used it. Little barefoot boys in the 
street acted it. Visitors to the House stayed to see 
it. It hadn’t done us any harm at all. 
© “Gentlemen,” the Old Man said, “I was con- 
sidering our tactics the other night. I feel that we 
are going to need more emphasis in the North: 
Much more than we’ve given it up to now. It has 
always been our weak spot, and we’ve always 
dodged it. Not any more though, gentlemen. 
Were going to take the fight to them —” 

“D.J.,?> Roger said; his voice was calm, now, 
and weary, but suddenly assured. As he sat there, 
leaning forward with his elbows on his knees and 
holding his glass in both hands, I could see two 
hectic smears of color along the cheekbones be- 
neath the very pale, normally waxen skin. “D.J., 
before you get on to the general plan of the cam- 
paign, there is something we'd like to discuss. It’s 
very important.” 

The Old Man looked up, the frowning flicker of 
his impatience merely suggested within the lus- 
trous vitality of his eyes, like the- lightning you 
thought you saw behind the mountains at night. 
“Certainly,” he said to Roger. ‘‘We have all day. 
You’re staying to lunch, by the way. I’ve told 
Mildred. What’s come up, Roger? You sound 
worried.” He sprawled easily, in that long- 
familiar slouch of confident readiness, his face 
tightening into the still, sharply edged cast of 


experienced attention, the face of an old hunter to 


whom any problem is a repetition of one known 
long ago, and yet one needing care because some 
detail is always new. “Elections!” he said happily. 
“They always bring more trouble than any blasted 
thing I know. Even women. They’re the price 
we pay for being politicians.” 

“D.J.,” Roger asked him, “have you ever 
thought of giving up the House? Giving up par- 
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liamentary work, I mean, and using yourself on 
the trade union side?” 


“Giving up the House?” We sat in a sort of 


hypnotized absorption as we watched bewilder- 
ment and then exasperated dismissal of an un- 
worthy waste of time struggle for place in the Old 
Man. “Roger, boy, what the hell are you talking 
about? If that’s what’s on your mind, PI settle it 
right away. No. I’ve never thought of leaving the 
House.” He gave a short bark of laughter, half 
annoyed, half indulgent. “Not until the people of 
Braganza Parish vote me out, at least. And they’ve 
been sending me up for thirty years now. What in 
God’s name brought this on?” 

“You,” Roger said. “And the elections. And 
thinking about you after the elections.” 

“And what Pd be doing in trade union work at 
my age,” the Old Man said, ignoring him still with 
the same wry anger that was no more than the 
quick reflex of a stallion at stud, “I don’t know. 
What’s the matter, has Brod been neglecting his 
duties there?” He winked at Broderick, who was 
the leader of the trade union congress that during 
the years had grown into affiliation with the 
Party, and Broderick grimaced back at him stiffly 
as Roger got to his feet. He stood deliberately, 
and the three steps he made along the veranda 
and the three steps back were deliberate also, 
controlled and almost pensive, and when he stood 
above the Old Man I thought, Merciful heavens, 
he looks just like the Old Man did that afternoon 
during the war when they came to arrest him for 
sedition as he left the House. And it was true. 
Roger, as he stood there, was invested with the 
same moment’s quality that I had seen on the Old 
Man when they arrested him, a quality at once 
angry and serene, passionately implacable with 
the sense of utter conviction. . 

“D.J.” Roger said. “Will you listen?” And 
the Old Man looked up quickly as the weight of 
that charged voice roused in him his first serious 
apprehension. “Yes,” the Old Man said. “Go 
ahead, Roger.” 

“Were asking you to resign your seat,” Roger 
said. “To resign and not make it an official execu- 
tive matter. We want you to join Broderick in the 
trade unions and do the sort of field work you still 
do better than anyone else. The executive wants 
you to present them with your resignation when 
you come up next week.” 

“The executive,” the Old Man said. “I didn’t 
know the executive. . . .”? His voice had become 
thick and uncertain, and when I saw the papers in 
his hand begin to shake I looked away. I didn’t 
want to look at the others. “The executive,” the 
Old Man said again, astonishment — not protest, 
but stark incomprehension — lending strength to 
the uncertain voice. “Why? I must have a reason 
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for this.” The great eyes, as they stared at Roger, 
were dulled, opaque, and absolutely still, and his 
face had a livid rigidity, as if he had gone beyond a 
point of disbelief to where the personal shock was 
much less than a sense of awed encounter with 
some fathomless and abstract phenomenon. 
“Why?” he demanded. 

“Because we are going to win this time,” Roger 
said, “and you could not stand five years as chief 
minister. No, listen, D.J. Let me finish.” He 
was pleading and anxious now, hurrying what he 
could into the destruction we had chosen him to 
commit. “Do you have any idea what we’re 
going to have to do in the next five years, after we 
get in? What sort of mess we have to clear up? 
There’s five hours’ paperwork a night for any 
minister. Let alone the business in the House 
during the day. Half the year we'll be beating 
around Europe and America raising capital in- 
vestment. Off one damn plane into another, living 
out of suitcases, fighting it out at an all-day confer- 
ence for an extra million dollars. Do you really 
think you could do that, D.J.?” 

The Old Man’s gesture was unthinkably distant 
and disinterested. “I believe,” he said conversa- 
tionally, almost absently, “that I have proved my 
capacity for work in the past. Go on. I should 
like to hear this to the end.” 

His gaze traveled to each of us, with a flat, 
bleak absence of surprise that was far worse than 
recognition of treachery. It was then, I think, 
that the necessary, hungrily sought anger that had 
eluded Roger all morning finally seized him. 

“Listen? he shouted. “Listen, D.J. Not 
pleading and anxious now, but shivering in an 
ecstasy of inextricable rage and sadness., “You 
can’t do it. You know you can’t do it. However 
much you want to. It’s a government you'll have 
to lead in October, not a radical opposition. 
You’d last a year, maybe two, and then you’d 
have to go. And even then you wouldn’t have 
done your work properly. Well, we’re not going 
to waste you like that, you hear? What you started 
in this island and what you built with us are too 
good to throw away. We want to use you where 
you'll do a job. On the sugar estates or on the 
wharves, and among the fishermen. That’s what 
you know. That’s what you can do standing on 
your head. Tell me that isn’t so, if you dare.” 

“I don’t agree,” the Old Man said. 

“You don’t agree.” It was hard to tell whether 
the rasp in, Roger’s voice was savagery or tears or 
triumph. “Of course you don’t agree. Not now. 
You want to be on the front.bench with us. That’s 
what you saw thirty years ago. A front bench 
with men like Eugene and Charlie and Tony and 
me. Well,.you’ve got it for us. But it’s not for 


you.: And you’ll know it tomorrow. ` You probably | 
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know it already, because that’s the sort of man 
you are. If you weren’t, do you think I’d be 
standing on this blasted veranda saying what I’ve 
just had to say?” 

He was bent over, folded from the waist in that 
slightly incredible fashion of the immensely tall, 
whose skeletons seem to struggle for release from 
the too-scanty flesh; his face, thrust close to the 
Old Man’s, suffused now with the uncontainable 
mixture of sadness and pure fury, compelling 
from the Old Man, by some sheerly visible, si- 
lent, and terrific explosion of will, an acknowl- 
edgment not only of those truths by which he had 
taught us to live in our work but of how well he 
had taught those truths to us, both men locked . 
and isolated within that explosion of shared serv- 
ice, love, and integrity of purpose, neither man 
conceding one particle of his anger or sorrow -or 
stubborn righteousness, until reluctantly, tenta- 
tively, then with sudden and prodigal generosity, 
the will of the older man recognized the faith 


‘behind the will of the younger, recognized that 


and saluted, also, what it must have cost a man 
as yet so young and vulnerable. 

“Good God, boy,” the Old Man said softly, 
“don’t stand there like that. I feel as if you’re a tree 
about to fall on me. Sit down.” 

Roger sat, in the slow careful fashion of a man 
who has been exhausted to a point where he dares 
not trust his muscles to perform the simplest ac- 
tion. As slowly, he took his right hand and a hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and wiped the film of 
damp and grease from his face. He grinned lop- 
sidedly at the Old Man. It was a hot day. Even 
in this corner of the Old Man’s veranda you could 
feel a declaration of heat, distinct and inde- 
pendent, parasitically attached to the accidental 
current of cool air. 

“I did not realize,” the Old Man said, “that 
this was the feeling of the executive. Of course I 
shall be proud to accept whatever you may sug- 
gest. Gentlemen, your glasses are empty again. 
There is plenty of time for another before lunch. 
Charlie !”’ 

His gaze, withdrawn but courteous, roved 
across our circle, not so much repudiating contact 
as, for now, impervious to what might mistakenly 
be offered as a substitute. Passed around us until 
it rested on Roger, where he sat wrapped in his 
own exhaustion like a Mexican in his blanket. 

Hot, I thought. Dry hot. No rain. Much more 
of this and the Old Man will have to buy grass 
from the hills for his mules and his jacks and those 
mares in foal. 

I don’t know why this occurred to me then. 
Perhaps to protect me from an act of intimacy we 
had all witnessed but. from which all but two of us 
had ‘been excluded. 


POEM FOR MY SON 


BY MAXINE.W. KUMIN 


Where water laps my hips ~~» And cannot tell myself 

it licks your chin. You stand unfasten from the boy. 

on tiptoe looking up On the Atlantic shelf 

and swivel on my hands. I see you wash away , 

We play at this and laugh, : to war or love or luck, 

but understand you weigh prodigious king, a stranger. 

now almost less than life Times I stepped on a crack 

and little more than sea. i my mother was in danger 

So fine a line exists and time will find the chinks 

between buoyance and stone to work the same in me. 

that, catching at my wrists, You bobbled in my flanks. 

I feel love notch the bone . They cut you from my sea. 

to think you might have gone, Now you must mind the way. 

To think they smacked and pumped Once, after a long swim 

to squall you into being come overhand and wheezy 

when you ‘swam down, lungs limp across the dappled seam 

as a new balloon, and dying. of lake, I foundered, dizzy, 

Six years today they bent uncertain which was better: 

a black tube through your chest. to fall there and unwind 

The tank hissed in the tent. in thirty feet of water 

I leaned against the mast | or fight back for the land. 

outside that sterile nest. Life would not let me lose it. 
It yanked me by the nose. 

And now inside the sea Black-faced and thick with vomit 

you bump along my arm l it thrashed me to my knees. 

learning the narrow way We only think we choose. 

you’ve come from that red worm, 

I tell you, save your air But say we choose. Pretend it. 

and let the least swell ease you. My pulse knit in your wrist 

Put down, you flail for shore. expands. Go now and spend it. 

I cannot bribe nor teach you The sea will take our kiss. 

to know the wet will keep you; Now, boy, swim off for this. 
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ELIZABETH 
SHEPLEY 
SERGEANT 


New England essayist and biographer ELIZABETH 
SHEPLEY SERGEANT was long a resident of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, is a sister-in-law of E. B. 
While, and has been for three decades a friend of 
Robert Frost. She drew a brilliant profile of him 
in her FIRE UNDER THE ANDES, and from her biog- 
raphy, ROBERT FROST: THE TRIAL BY EXISTENCE, 
which will be published next month by Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, we have selected this descrip- 


tion of the poet when young. 


England Discovers Robert Frost 


Kaa Frost’s English experience, which be- 
gan in 1912 and within two and a half years estab- 
lished his place in modern poetry in a final way, 
stands out as dramatic in the very manner that a 
Frost poem is dramatic. It starts out innocently 


with the arrival of a little country family from: 


New Hampshire, without -money or connections, 
in great, dark, brooding, historic London. One 
evening they spent rashly at the five-hundredth 
performance of Fanny’s First Play by Bernard 
Shaw: if poetry failed, Frost might have to turn 
playwright. Then poetic forces take over, sweep- 
ing them all to a conclusion hardly suspected till 
the surprise ending is reached. 

Yet was it wholly a surprise? Today we discern 


that the lonely. poet was overwhelmingly ready for. 


his first book: Though three years of total dearth 
in magazine publication had preceded the year 
1912, three of the most lovely lyrics of A Boy’s 
Will were published at home, just as he was pre- 
paring to cross the Atlantic: “October,” in the 
Youth's Companion of October 3; “My November 
Guest” in the November Forum; and “Reluctance” 
in the November 7 issue of Companion, as Frost in 


England evasively referred to the young people’s’ 


magazine. 


that was to come, yet to the thoughtful reader 
they make a triad, a set of three with some likeness 
to a musical chord. In “October”? the poet cele- 
brates, in almost Keatsian vein, the luscious 
charms of autumn, and bids them linger; in “My 
November Guest” he sorrowfully and firmly take: 
the arm of muted yet appealing winter; in “‘Re- 
luctance,” through his nostalgic drifting mood, 
both accepting and rejecting, he admits some sort 
of end. — 

If “Reluctance” had been- his last word, the . 
mighty wave from below, sweeping a poet toward 
a rich fulfillment in England, could scarcely have 
failed to break into storm and shipwreck. But the 
poet told me that when he said good-by to Superin- 
tendent Silver and secondary-school teaching in 
Plymouth, he had unexpectedly heard himself 
utter a sturdy phrase from Paul’s first.Epistle to the 
Corinthians: “Quit you like-men.” 

He had repeated the admonition to himself on’ 


-shipboard, and on the second morning in London 


he set forth, not to show his children the sights, 
like Westminster Abbey and the Tower, but to 
run down a list of country cottages near London, 
where the canny Frosts would grow subsistence 
vegetables to save money to prolong their English 


These lyrics stand separated in the little book 


stay. Ona hunch he went to the “Country Walks’’- 
Courtesy of the Clifton Waller Barrett Library, University of Virginia. | i 
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columnist of T.P.’s Weekly — an ex-policeman, he 
told me with eyes atwinkle — and in a few coun- 
tryman’s explorations on foot found the real right 
place for the family at Beaconsfield in Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Elinor, Robert’s wife, fragile though she was, 
took on the perils of British housekeeping without 
a murmur. (Picturesque brick stoves were hard 
to heat.) She had brought.along her rocking chair 
in the hold of The Parisian and sat in it as close as 
she could to the fireplace, doing her darning and 
thinking of colds, pneumonia, chilblains, and poe- 
try. Robert, also a fancier of chairs, sat opposite 
in his own Derry Morris chair, similarly brought 
to Merrie England in a packing case. 

“The chair I could write in,” he recalled for 
George Whicher many years later, “had to have 
just the right arms to support a shelf stolen from 
the closet and not to interfere with my elbows.” 


There was no question of school for the children: | 


their education was to grow out of the concrete 
and practical comparisons they were busy making 
between New England and old England. His 
daughter Lesley’s composition book is full of them. 
Nothing about ancient Norman churches or Eliza- 
bethan houses with dark beams. She describes the 
stony British soil, so different from the many- 
colored earth of New Hampshire, so intractable to 
the shovel when dried out; the active children in 
their rubbers caked with an inch-thick platform of 
clay mud; the old, old man in a torn gray shawl 
and burst-out boots with hanging threads who, 
when met on the road, kept demanding of their 
father, a nonsmoker, “‘baccy” and matches. 


As FOR Frost, properly chaired: he says that his 
first real impulse as poet in exile was to dig a hand- 
ful of manuscript poems out of the bottom of the 
family trunk and lay them in a pile by the fireplace. 


I have never written poetry every day as you know. ‘ 
It was just every so often that I would weed out this 
pile or do something to a poem. One evening I found 
myself sitting on the floor by the fireplace, burning 
what I could spare. These were poems of youth, 
written separately, between 1892-1912, not in a de- 
sign to be together. 

They were all of the period when I thought I pre- 
ferred nature to people, quite at the mercy of myself, 
not always happy. They represented a sort of clinical 
curve, I put the [unburned] poems in my pocket, and 
next day realized that they had a unity, could be a 
book [A Boy’s Will]. 

The poetry itself represented evasiveness, furtive- 
ness. The boy in the poems couldn’t be publicly a 
poet. He was too shy. . . . I wrote some prose lines 
to tie them together. Thirty-some poems. Lesley 
typed them for me on our old Blickensderfer. 
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IT decided to take-them to the policeman columnist 
— my only English friend; I hadn’t met anybody yet. 
I thought he might know about smaller publishers. It 
didn’t even occur to me to go to the bigger ones. 

The policeman said: “Little books like that cost the 
author about fifteen pounds.” I declared I’d never 
publish a book at my own expense. Then he proposed 
Elkin Matthews. I said Matthews was`a “vanity” 
publisher. Then the policeman suggested David Nutt . 
and — recalling that Pd noticed something of W. E. 
Henley’s under this imprint — I felt that might be the 
place. l 

So I found the Nutt office, said I had some poems, 
and wanted to see David Nutt. A strange lugubrious 
lady, a Frenchwoman, appeared in deep black weeds 
saying: “I will speak for David Nutt.” 

Nutt was dead, but I did not know this or that Mrs. 
Nutt had also lost her son David by drowning. I just 
left the manuscript with her. 

In three days I had a card to come in. I went. The 
book was accepted! 

She never told me anything, though — the relict. 
Whether she admired the book or why, or who advised 
her to admire and publish. To have nobody in Eng- 
land to advise or confer with was baffling. 


Frost’s state of mind is further expressed in a 
long letter to the Portland, Maine, publisher 
Thomas Bird Mosher, whose small, finely printed 
volumes of verse he had admired and read at 
home. Mosher had evidently asked him for a 
volume: 


The Dea knows I should like nothing better than to 
see my first book, A Boy’s Will, in your Lyric Garland 
Series. It even crossed my mind to submit it to you. 
But under the circumstances I couldn’t, lest ‘you 
should think I was going to come on you as the poor 
old man comes on the town. I brought it to England 
in the bottom of my trunk, more afraid of it, probably, ` 
than the Macnamara of what he carried in his. I 
came here to write rather than to publish. I have 
three other books of verse somewhere near comple- 
tion, “Melanism”, “Villagers”, and “The Sense of 
Wrong”, and I wanted to be alone with them for‘a 
while. If I ever published anything, I fully expected 
it would be through some American publisher. But 
see how little I knew myself. Wholly on impulse one 
day I took my MS. of A Boy's Will to London and left 
it with the publisher whose imprint was the first I had 
noticed in a volume of minor verse. . . . I suppose I 
did it to see what would happen, as once on a time I 
short-circuited a dynamo with a two-foot length of 
wire held between the brushes. What happened 
pleased me at first — in the case of the MS., I mean. 
I am not so sure how [I feel about itnow. David Nutt 
made me a proposal on a royalty basis. I have signed 
no contract as yet, but after what has passed, I sup- 
pose I am bound to sign, if pressed, almost anything 
that doesn’t seem too one-sided. I expect the pub- 
lisher will drive a hard bargain with me; who am I 
that he shouldn’t have a right to? One thing that 
disconcerts me, however; is the eleventh-hour claim 
he makes on my next three or four books, verse or 
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prose. I wish I knew what you would say to that. I 
suppose I ought to be proud to be so much in demand: 
the embarrassment is so novel in'my experience. ‘But 
won’t it seem traitorously un-American to have all 
my first work come out over here?.. . . Why couldn’t 
you have spoken two-weeks sooner and saved me all 
this perplexity? It seems to me you owe me something 
in the way of helpful advice for not speaking. Perhaps 
I can stave off that contract till I can get an answer 
from you. Have I made a serious mistake in going to 
David Nutt? Do you know anything about him (or 
her, if I may drop the business fiction)? Am I too far 
committed to draw back? I am nearly the worst per- 
son in the world in a muddle like this. 


The contract was nevertheless signed, at 125 


~ percent. No down payment. It was getting to be 


Christmastime, and there was no extra cash in 
sight. The children, carrying out their Derry 
habits, went in a swarm to the grocer’s back room 
to barter with their three or four pennies each of 
spending money for old wore to make one another 
presents. 

Lesley, the poet told me, recalls the first winter 
in Beaconsfield as one of real hardship in their 
family life. But her father disagreed. Theirs at 
least, he said, was not the misery of the beautiful 
little timbered cottage of the English country 
laborer who had no pigs, no cow, no hens, as 
Yankee farmers had; and who lived on tea, bread, 
and sugar, giving the baby weak tea from a bottle 
with a-nipple. The English poets they came to 
know also lived like the rustics. 

“But we had, with our extra American pennies, 
eggs, meat, milk. I ought to know — I did a great 
deal of our cooking” 

Frost’s revolt against the subservience of the 
English laboring countryman with his acceptance 
of class restrictions was eloquent, indeed. indignant. 
Some of his British friends were ruffled by his 
views. The tough independence of the hill people 
with whom the American had neighbored for a 
decade haunted him, for there was not a man 
among them who failed to shoot quail or par- 
tridge in the fall of the year or who did not at will 
fish a trout brook in spring; not a child but had 
a favorite berry patch. 

His village neighbors in Beaconsfield had no fish 
or game unless they had a poacher in the family. 
Their little girls went berrying in peril of having 
their baskets dumped by the game warden, who 
also claimed the birds wounded by the gentry’s 
guns and scattered into the bushes. In Hereford- 
shire, where they lived in 1914 and 1915; a bucolic 
couple boasted that they “had only two girls on 
the street.” 

The subtle, free-flung liberties that were prac- 
ticed by farmers’ families in Frost’s poem ‘‘Blue- 
berries,” the dangerous conflict between the pride 
of the man hired for haying and that of the farmer 
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. unfamiliar with the hired. man’s code had no 


parallel in the English class system. 


Tio early winter of 1913, when A Boys Will was 
at press but not out, was restless and lonely. Mrs. 
Nutt remained unapproachably Delphic and in- 
troduced her American poet to nobody. Frost, in 
1949, told me how he first found, entirely on his 
own, a little center of Georgian poetry. He liked 
the Georgians because they too had discarded the 
nineteenth-century poeticisms and made poetry of 
the harsh tragedies -of common folk, in common 
speech. 


I used to steal off to London for an occasional day 
and wander about the streets. One dark morning, 
early in the New Year, or maybe it was late in Decem- 
ber, I found. myself pausing before the window of a 
shop where a clerk was arranging volumes of current 
poetry. A notice announced the opening, that night, 
of Harold Monro’s Poetry Bookshop. I went in and 
asked if I might return for the evening. The assistant 
told me the guests were “Invited.” But I might try. 


Like any other American, Rob Frost had. a 
couple of photographs taken after he had placed 
A Boys Will. So we today can understand why 
nobody scowled at the Yankee with tossed fair 
hair, Grecian profile, deeply plunged, speaking, 
blue eyes, long upper lip, finely molded sensuous 
mouth, who looked about him with a shy, vul- 
nerable air. He had made his way through the 
crowd of poets and patrons of the arts to a seat on a 
stairway beside a charming British lady who 
promptly inquired, “Are you a poet?” 

“I accept the omen,” replied the stranger who 
hardly looked older than the “I” of A Boy’s Will, 

“Have you a book?” 

“No po 

The lady, the wife of Ernest Gardiner,. an 
archaeological scholar who later introduced the 
Frosts to the Beveridge circle, had, however, taken 
his measure, and so had F. S. Flint, an American 
poet who lived in London and had allied himself 
with Ezra Pound’s budding group of Imagistes. 
Flint asked the American (Frost has ‘told me), 


_ after a reading by John Drinkwater, if he knew 
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Ezra Pound. 
a “Now? 
“Well, you should,’ commented Flint, and just 
a few days later Frost received, in Buckingham- 
shire, a card: 
Ezra Pound, Number Five Church Walk, London. 
At home sometimes. 


Frost ruminated in his mildest manner: 


‘I didn’t like that very well. 
Several months passed. Then one day, maybe in 
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March, finding myself in Kensington near a sign 
‘Church Walk’ I pulled out the card from my vest 
pocket and knocked at the door. 

Ezra was at home, taking a bird-bath; and scuttled 
into an ornate purple Oriental dressing gown. He 
showed annoyance that I had not been more attentive 
to his summons. Immediately wormed out of me that 
David Nutt was publishing my first book of verse. He 
said: 

“We'll go over to the press and get a copy.” I had 
none myself, as yet, but go we did and Pound (not I) 
took possession of the first copy of my book. I had to 
walk. back to his lodgings with him holding my book. 

He began reading it at once, pulling at his beard 
with me there, standing on one foot. After a bit I 
caught a chuckle. Maybe he was getting it? Presently 
he said: | 

“You don’t mind OUR liking this?” 

Oh no — go ahead and like it. | 

“You'd better find a book to read,” Pound advised 
me. 

Next he said: 

“I guess you’d better run along home. I’m going 
to review your book.” 


This simple statement must have, like a lightning 
flash, illuminated a whole new landscape for 
Robert Frost. Since 1894, when he published 
“My Butterfly,” nineteen years had passed, and 
he had printed but fourteen poems in all. Never 
in that long stretch had his poetry received formal 
critical notice. Pound’s review would carry au- 
thority and would appear on home ground. For 
Pound had constituted himself the London 
American-expatriate adviser of Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe’s promising Chicago review, Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse, which had been launched just as Frost 
took flight. 

Frost had, in fact, recently sent Miss Monroe a 
batch of poems that she had rejected. (Later she 
said that this had happened because she was away 
on a trip.) Now, seemingly, she was to have 
forced upon her a review of A Boy’s Will. Pound 
assured his new discovery that Harriet, though she 
was an old maid, was far less of a one than were the 
editors of Harpers, Sertbner’s, and the Atlantic 
Monthly. | 

Pound wrote to Alice Corbin, a poet who was 
then Miss Monroe’s assistant editor: ‘‘Have just 
discovered another Amur’kn (Robert Frost). 
Vurry Amur’kn with, I think, the seeds of grace.” 

“Sorry,” he said in a letter to Harriet Monroe, 
“T can’t work this review down to any smaller 
dimensions . . . it’s our second scoop for I only 
found the man by accident and I think I’ve about 
the only copy of the book that has left the shop. 

“PI have along some of his work, if the book 
hasn’t used up all the best of it.” 

Frost commented: 

I always speak of Ezra with -praise for having been 
so quick and kind, for his haste to speak of my poetry 


before anyone — anyone before him or beside him. 
But when his review came to me in England — in 
May 1913 — mind you, my first American review — the 
piece was so personal that Elinor cried. But it was 
generously intended, I have always felt grateful to 
Ezra for the start he tried to give me. _He continued 
generous, He reviewed me justly, even after we'd 
acutely quarrelled and disagreed, as we did in a very 
short time. 


Certainly Robert Frost in 1913 did enjoy, at 


first, being singled out by an American poet who, 
however eccentric, was making an unusual mark 
in literary London — one who, like himself, did 
believe that “‘poetry is the thing” and that it lives, 
as an art, through flux and changes of manner. 


Don’t forget our first moment together —— Pound’s 
and mine— was happy, even romantic. Pound 
showed me London’s Bohemia — he was boyish about 
it. He presented me with two little books of his verse, 
Personae and Ripostes. The last had recently appeared. 
I liked them and said so — then he backed off — 

“If you value them. .. . But it’s all old stuff. I 
shall not go back to it.” 

But I liked them. This was what Ezra was to me 
before he got to writing Cantos. 


Pound and Frost were in happy agreement 


~ about another American, as Frost records in his 
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Introduction to Edwin’Arlington Robinson’s King 
Jasper: l 
The first poet I ever sat down with to talk about 
poetry was Ezra Pound. It was in London in 1913. 
The first poet we talked about, to the best of my 
recollection, was Edwin Arlington Robinson. I was 
fresh from America and from having read The Town 
Down the River. Beginning at that book, I have slowly 
spread my reading of Robinson twenty years back- 
ward and forward, about equally in both directions. 
I remember the pleasure with which Pound and I 
laughed over the fourth “thought” in 


“Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it.” 


Three “thoughts” would have been “adequate” as 
the critical praise-word then was. There would have 
been nothing to’ complain of, if it had been left at 
three. The fourth made the intolerable touch of poe- 
try. With the fourth, the fun began... . 


Now Frost and I were in Ripton talking: 


Pound presented me to William Butler Yeats and _ 
to another man of influence, Ford Madox Ford 
(Hueffer), formerly editor of the critically powerful 
English Review. These two were at this time his chief 
English friends — he had quarrelled with many of the 
rest. Yeats and I did not hit it off personally, espe- 
cially -after my fight with Pound, which happened 
very soon . . . truth is I had begun to make friends 
of my own in the Georgian group — Harold Monro 
of the bookshop was a poet himself, but still more the 
publisher of this group with his Georgian anthology 
and his review Poetry and Drama. 
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There was another place I got invited to meet poets 
and critics — St. George’s Restaurant. There, having 
tea, I met Wilfrid W. Gibson, Lascelles — he said it 
like tassels — Abercrombie; also. (I think) my closest 
English friend, Edward Thomas. 

For these associations Pound reproached me in this 
wise: 

“If you will frequent the purlieus of literature!’ 

Pound had a personal hate for Abercrombie. He 
said to him (if you want the story): “Stupidity beyond 
a certain point becomes a public affront. I hereby 
assume the public’s quarrel in your case. My seconds 
will wait on you.” Abercrombie — a charming fellow 
rather like an American — and a fine poet, laughed it 
off by proposing, since he had the right to name the 
weapons, that they should be unsold copies of the au- 
thor’s works at a hundred yards. 


Ress Frost stubbornly refused the chance 
offered by Pound to sit as learner at established 
great men’s feet and instinctively sought, instead, 
the English poets who were still making their own 
way and open to his strong bent and his im- 
mense gift for talk. When he met Robert Bridges, 
who became poet laureate of England in 1913, he 
listened attentively to Bridges’ views on the ap- 
plication of classical prosody and quantities to 
English metrics and wrote home a totally opposite 
theory of his own, which became all the more 
clear-cut and vocal for the rivalry he felt with an 
“authority.” 

Pound’s. adherence to the concise and the con- 
centrated in poetry, as evidenced in his creation at 
about this time of the group called Les Imagistes, 
did not offer novelty: it was not far from Frost’s 
own conciseness. 

I asked Frost, when he was discussing his early 
relationship with Ezra Pound, whether the latter 
had tried to correct his verse. 


He tried to, he asked me to join the little group of 
Imagistes who shortened one another’s poetry: F. S. 
Flint, T. E. Hulme, H. D. and Richard Aldington. 
The poets were interesting. Flint, especially, became 
a friend I have kept to this day. But I had to work 
alone. Pound, to illustrate what it should be, took a 
poem of mine, said: “You’ve done it in fifty words. 
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I’ve shortened it to forty-eight.” I answered, “And 

spoiled my. metre, my idiom and idea.” 

Frost’s ability to balance his lack of reputation 
and worldly sophistication against his inner 
knowledge that he had already achieved a personal 
and original form, especially in the blank verse 
poems that soon became Worth of Boston, reveals a 
stout and heartening self-belief. Yeats could not 
be his god or model. Frost was closer, in spirit, to 
Thomas Hardy’s conception of man and nature 
than to Yeats’s or Pound’s. Like Hardy, he saw 
the background of nature as dangerously chaotic, 
beyond man’s reasoning but not beyond man’s 
power to impose his own design upon. Where 
Yeats viewed nature, as a poet may, as a sort of 
backdrop, .Frost lived in it concretely, almost as.a 
naturalist, with an eye for the neglected and the 
seemingly insignificant but fertile detail. 

But Frost was lucky and knew it in having come 
to England in the middle of a poetic renascence. 
The year 1912 had produced De la Mare’s The 
Listeners, which he admired, and Abercrombie’s 
Emblems of Love and Masefield’s Dauber. These 
poets had influenced Wilfrid Gibson, turning him 
away from his early pseudo-Tennysonian verse 
toward the tragedy of the common lot of mankind. 
His Daily Bread and Fires were collections of the 
Same period. 

Actually, Robert Frost’s closest friendship in 
England was with Edward Thomas, who, when 
they met-in February, 1913, was not known as a 
poet but thought of as a superior hack writer and 
excellent critic of other men’s poetry. 

Frost’s unpretentious book, which sold for one 
and six, appeared early in April, and as this was 
London, notices promptly appeared. The first 
was an anonymous review by Edward Thomas in 
the London Athenaeum for April 5. It was then 
reviewed or noticed over several months in other 
leading literary periodicals and magazines, like the 
London Times Supplement, Poetry and Drama, the 
English Review, the London Bookman, the Academy, 
and ‘the Nation. 

’ These voices built up to a critical succès d’ estime 
for Robert Frost. He had been named a true poet 
in a truly critical literary world. 
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A Southern 


Point of View 


BY 


ELIZA PASCHALL 


A Southerner who was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and who received her A.B. from Agnes Scott 
College, Exiza Pascuatn has lived in Atlanta, 
Georgia, for the past twenty-four years. She is the 


mother of three children who atlend public school in — 


Atlanta and has been active in many local community 


organizations. 


I. Is common practice among Southern spokes- 
men to refer to the “Southern point of view.” 
Our capitol in Atlanta resounds with speeches 
which say that all Georgians agree. And it is 
always stated or implied that what they all agree 
on is that our present system of a legally racially 
segregated society is best. 

With the threat of closed public schools, it 
has now become “realistic” to admit that, though 
there may still be doubt as to the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. Supreme Court over the state of Georgia, 
we should act as though the jurisdiction were legal 
rather than shut down all our schools. It has 
become ‘‘courageous” to accept token integration 
rather than have our children denied schools. All 
this realism and this courage, it is made quite 
clear, go against the Southern point of view. 

I am a Southerner. From my point of view, not 
only does the U.S. Supreme Court have jurisdic- 
tion over Georgia, but the school decision was a 
correct one. Our schools are separate but not 
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equal, and even if they were, legal racial segrega- 
tion has no place in a democracy. It is a hangover 
from slavery. Historically it can be explained in 
the South, but it cannot be justified from my 
Southern point of view. 

I am tired of justification by comparison. “‘But 
it is really so much worse in the North. Look at 
Chicago. And what about South Africa?” I do 
not set my standards of morality by what others 
do, in the North or in Chicago or in South Africa. 
I set them by what I believe in my heart, and I 
do believe in my heart that segregation is a disease 
that infects all parts of a being, human or political. 
It is a germ from which I should like to protect 
my children as much as possible, regardless of its 
virulence in other places. 

My Southern point of view cannot accept the 
argument that a school board increases its effec- 
tiveness in administering a law by ignoring it until 
forced to obey by a court order. “They had to 
wait until court action, and they had to contest the 
suit,” I am told. Why? I do not see that reluc- 
tance to enforce the law necessarily increases pub- 
lic support for those who are finally forced to abide 
by the law, or that it increases respect for other 
laws among adults or among youths. 

I have heard these officials defended by those 
who “do not believe in segregation either’ on the 
grounds that ignoring the law is a necessary 
political move, presumably to gain support of 
those citizens who prefer that the law be disobeyed. 
The implication is that the majority of citizens 
fall into this category. But I believe that there are 
many Southerners who expect their public officials 
to honor their oath to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I do not agree with the “realistic liberals,” who 
daily play the game which has as its primary 
rule: To be influential you must stay in the group. 
What influence do we have if we constantly yield 
to the pressure of ‘‘This is not the time. It would 
cause trouble”? Above all else, the group says, 
one must not cause trouble. The chorus goes like 
this: “We would have no objections, but others 
might. We might lose members. We might lose 
business. We might lose an organization.” They 
never seem to consider that by positive action we 
might gain a soul, and there are many lost souls 
in the South today. 

I resent the time and effort this problem which 
we create for ourselves takes from constructive 
efforts to solve more demanding problems that 
are not of our own making. At every point in the 
life of the community, these questions rise to 
plague us. Shall we admit Negroes? Where could 
we meet? Whom would we offend? The easy 
way out is to say that the Negroes prefer it this 
way and that they do not want to come to our 
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affairs. I do not presume to know the minds of any 
group of citizens. No doubt many Negroes would 
not be interested. But I would let any citizen 
choose to participate or not according to his 
interests, not according to law or class. 

Let me list from my personal experience a few 
examples of the dilemma facing liberals. 

We have elected a Negro to the board of educa- 
tion, but it is difficult for civic groups to arrange 
meetings at places to which all members of the 
board may be admitted. The resources of a state 
educational institution are at the disposal of 
citizens in planning community projects if only 
the white population of the community partici- 
pates. A United Fund agency has a fine Inter- 
national Club, where foreign students are invited 
to come and meet American students. Negro stu- 
dents are invited if they are from foreign countries, 
but not if they are Americans. In this instance, 
American birth seems to be a liability. 

A local civic group interested in international 
affairs votes to affiliate with a national organiza- 
tion, a member of the national board of which is 
a local resident. He is also a college president 
and a Negro. He is expected not to attend local 
meetings, (He hardly would have time anyway, 
inasmuch as he travels a great deal representing 
our country on foreign missions.) 

And what about private lives? There is no law 
that I know of regulating whom I may have in my 
home, but here in the South one always wonders 
about what the neighbors will think. ‘‘Will they 
understand?”” Understand what? That I like 
some people and not others, but not on the basis 
of the color of their hair, or their eyes, or their 
skin? That I want my children to have an oppor- 
tunity to know other Americans, as well as visitors 
from India, Pakistan, Germany, and Australia? 
At our local, integrated Unitarian-Universalist 
Church, my child has a Negro classmate with 
whom she has developed a strong friendship. The 
friend’s father is a university professor, honored 
in his profession, chosen to assist in the planning 
of the 1960 White House Conference on Youth. 
But when his daughter comes to see my daughter, 
they do not go to the corner drugstore. I am not 
sure what would happen, and so I keep making 
‘excuses when asked point-blank, “May we go?” 

“You are too sudden,” I am told. “Dop’t 
try to change things overnight.” Eighteen sixty 
to nineteen sixty: “sudden”? Nineteen fifty-four to 
nineteen sixty: ‘‘deliberate speed’? Our spokes- 
men say that others do not understand our prob- 
lems. What is there to understand in a plan to give 
up all schools rather than admit one Negro child to 
one “‘white” school? Substitute “Hungarian and 
Russian” for “Negro and white,” and would we 
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call it democracy? Substitute “Jew and Ger- 
man” for “Negro and white’; would we call it 
democracy? 

No matter how big our other problems are, we . 
evidently feel that none is as great as accepting 
the fact of certain children’s sitting down together 
to learn. 

In a federal court I listened to the judge an- 
nounce that, by his order, henceforth there were 
to be no more white and Negro schools in Atlanta. 
But the fact remains that all the Negroes are as- 
signed to certain schools and all whites to other 
schools, and all the teachers end up in the same 
fashion. Even as we talk of possible desegregation, 
we speak in terms of a Negro child’s asking for a 
transfer to a “white” school, though the judge has 
said there are no specifically white schools. any 
more. 

Week in and week out, at luncheon meetings, 
we salute the flag and pledge ‘“‘liberty and justice 
for all.” We do not have to meet the eyes of the 
Negro waiters, who are standing in the back, for 
our eyes are looking forward at the flag. 

While we meet and eat, we are likely to endorse 
crash programs to improve the facilities and the 
treatment of our mentally ill, who are increasing 
in numbers each year.. Yet how can we avoid 
split personalities, delusions of grandeur, flights 
from reality as individuals when we indulge in 
them as a society? 

I have sat in the gallery of the state capitol and 
listened to the governor (several governors, in 
fact) and the legislators repeat, like a broken 
record, ‘We will never — never — never ——’ And 
I have wondered, What are they afraid of? Is it 
just habit? Do they think this is what is expected 
of them by the people? And do the people, hear- 
ing their officials, think the safe thing to do is to 
repeat after them, each following the other, round 
and round like a dog chasing his tail? 

I am weary of the chase. I can no longer live 
with my own silence. I am tired of wondering 
what the neighbors will think. I would declare 
to the whole world, including my neighbors, 
that from my point of view democracy is a serious 
and wonderful thing, that it must be lived as well 
as believed in, that the game of “I don’t mind, 
but I thought you did” is a vicious circle that 
binds and restricts and stunts minds and hearts, 
that if to thine own self thou art not true, thou 
canst not then be true to any man. 

There is another Southerner whose view I would 
accept as my own. That Southerner is George 
Washington. The words are “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair.” 


`" The standard is the Constitution of the United 
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States. 


The Death of a Gull 





Lithograph by Stow Wengenroth. Courtesy of 


the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 





sy JOHN J. ROWLANDS 


Joun J... Rowzanns. lives at the water’s edge at 
Cohasset, on the south shore of Massachusetts Bay. 
This glimpse of herring gulls and their ways is taken 
from Ais new book, spinpRirT, which Norton, will 
publish in midsummer. A new Wilderness Edition of 
his delightful classic about.the North Woods, CACHE 


LAKE COUNTRY, was brought out last December. 


I, THE course of a week, here on the edge.of the 
North Atlantic, we see thousands of gulls, the 
gray-winged herring gulls and great blackbacks 
from the Arctic and, in summer, the brown young 
herring gulls. We hear their fitful, uneasy calling 
in the hush before a storm in the night, and by day 
the sudden excited clamor when they sight a 
school of fish. We watch them soaring on fixed 
wings at the height of a gale, responding to every 
twisting trick of the wind in faultless mastery of 
flight. And we see them dozing on the ledges on a 
quiet day. Yet we seldom see a dead gull. We find 
feathers, to be sure, and once in a while a wing, 
but very rarely a dead bird. Some say the sea rats 
get them before we ever have a chance to find 
them. Maybe so. 

Only once in all my years by the sea have I seen 
a dying gull. It was on a warm:and windless sum- 
mer afternoon that I noticed a big herring gull on 
the highest point of the great barrier ledge that 
lies between us and the sea. It was resting, breast 


to the rock, and its head was bowed in the way 


of an old man sleeping his measured time away. 


Aur 


VB. 


Cee aaa. 


Now and again the bird struggled to its feet and 


took a few unsteady steps, only to sink to the rock 
again. 

Anyone who has shared the sea with the gulls 
knows that while at rest on the water or on land 
the birds invariably face into the. wind. As weather 


vanes, they often give a truer reading than the ` 
mechanical vane, which may swing with the slight-. 


est variation in air currents: The gull on the rock 
had its back to the wind, and I knew then that only 
a very sick bird would fail to respond to one of its 
strongest instincts. It was less than two hundred 
feet away, and through my glass I could see that 
its eyes were closed most of the time and its bill 
rested on the rock. 

During the afternoon, little by little, it moved 
toward the rim of the ledge and down the sloping 
face toward the water. Late in the day the big 
black-and-white cat that patrols our shore in 
search of mice discovered the sick bird and set up 
a death watch, lying’ belly to the ground, slowly 
inching forward until I drove it away. 

At sunset the gull was resting on a point of rock 
. that would be close to high water at the next tide. 
~The time would be a few minutes after midnight. 
Now, in that last surge of life before death, it was 
facing into the light northerly breeze; its head had 
lifted a little, and it seemed to be looking out to 
sea. 

That afternoon no gulls came near our point. 
The solitary loon that winters just off the shore 
was no longer there, and the cormorants that 
ordinarily sit on Round Rock, their wings wide- 
spread to dry, were missing. The gulls that we 
usually see flying westward along the edge of the 
water late in the day took a course offshore. 

I have heard that dying creatures instinctively 
seek seclusion to await the moment of death. It 
seemed that, in avoiding our shore, the gulls were 
giving the sick one the privilege of privacy and the 
dignity of death alone. 

I kept my glass on the bird at intervals until 
darkness drew a curtain on the ledges. During 
the night the wind shifted to the northeast, and a 
cold damp breeze made an extra blanket com- 
fortable. I wondered what had happened to the 

ull: 

ü The light of sunrise brought the answer. It was 
lying, wings outstretched, at the high mark of the 
midnight tide, as if it had made an effort to start 
the last flight. We wondered whether instinct led 
it to move down the ledge to meet the incoming 
tide that had nourished it in its vigorous days and 
now would bring it peace. 

Before the sun was very. high the gulls were 
flying over the shore ledges again as though noth- 
ing had happened. Death for a gull had come and 
gone, and the time for dying alone was over. 


TO A BEGINNING POET, 
AGED SIXTY 


By James Dickey 


One man in a house 

Consumed by the effort of listening 

Sets down a worried phrase upon a paper. 
It is poor, though it has come 


From the table as out of a wall, 
From his hand as out of his heart. 


To sixty years it has come 

At the same rate of time as he. 

He cannot tell it, ever, what he thinks. 
Tt is time, he says, he must 


Be thinking of nothing but singing, 
Be singing of nothing but love. 


But the right word cannot arrive 
Through the dark, light house of one man 
With his savage hand on a book, 

With a cricket seizing slowly on his ear: 


One man in a house cannot hear 
His ear, with his hair falling out from the quick. 


Even to himself he cannot say 
Except with not one word, 

How he hears there is no more light 
Than this, nor any word 


More, anywhere: how he is drunk 
On hope, and why he calls himself mad. 


Weeping is steadily built, and does not fall 

From the shadow sitting slowly behind him 

On the wall, like an angel who writes him a letter 
To tell him his only talent is too late 


To tell, to weep, to speak, or to begin 
Here, or ever. Here, where he begins. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


, IN AMERICA 
by Charles J. Rolo 





Critic and author who was born in Egypt and educated at Oxford, Cuantes J. Roxo has been responsible 


for the literary reviews in the arcantic for the past twelve years. He is now on leave of absence, engaged 


in writing a book of his own, and we are happy to have him take the time for a thoughtful scrutiny of 


Paul Blanshara’s controversial book GoD AND MAN IN WASHINGTON, recently published by Beacon, Press. 


e BLANSHARD is so well known as a warrior 
wild, battling the papist dragon, that one would 
expect his God and. Man. in Washington to be a cam- 
paign tract, pinpointed on the dangers of putting 


a Roman Catholic in the White House. But such. 


is not quite the-case. Only one fifth of the book 
is devoted to the question of a Catholic’s candidacy 
for the presidency, and the discussion is not en- 
tirely one-sided. Blanshard, observes that Ken- 
nedy has displayed ‘‘the kind of independence 
that apprehensive non-Catholics had been hoping 
to see in a Catholic candidate.” 

God and Manin Washington is “a popular survey 
of the most important interactions between gov- 
ernment and religion on the whole national 
church-state frontier, with emphasis on the cur- 
rent conflicts along that frontier.” The book is 
a more balanced affair than its predecessors, and 
its tone is temperate. Blanshard, to be sure, has 
not changed his opinion that certain policies of 
the Catholic Church are a threat to American 
democracy. Granted this bias, one can. credit him 
with occasionally making a stab at being fair. 
When he is discussing the Supreme Court, he 
emphasizes that the Catholic justices have not 
voted as Catholics, and he documents some occa- 
sions on which they have written or concurred 
in decisions that brought upon them the re- 
proaches of their church’s hierarchy. He reports 
‘approvingly that Catholicism’ has lately been 
more sympathetic to labor than Protestantism, 
and he puts in a good word about its support 
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for slum clearance and its official stand on desegre- 
gation. 

Blanshard is not a profound thinker, and for a 
study in depth of the church-state problem stu- 
dents will continue to turn to Canon Stokes’s 
three-volume Church and State in the United States, 
published in 1950. The importance of the Blan- 
shard book is that it covers a highly significant 
area of our national life which is by and large 
treated both scrappily and blandly in the press. 


Blanshard compactly presents a sizable body of | 


information about religion in American politics, 
some of it fascinating, some of it odd, and all of it 
interesting. His central concern is the doctrine of 
the separation of church and state, which Tocque- 
ville, Bryce, and others have rated America’s most 
distinctive contribution to modern statecraft. 
Blanshard’s first topic is the boom in religion 
or religiosity of the 1950s. The men who drafted 
the Constitution of the United States made no 
reference in it to God. But when Dwight Eisen- 
hower was first inaugurated President in 1953, 
a contrivance called “‘God’s Float,” designed. not 
to look Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, was placed 
at the head of the inaugural parade, and on it 
were displayed the mottoes “In God We Trust” 
and “Freedom of Worship.” The float was the 
symbol of a marked change in the religious climate 
of American politics. A plan for the construction 
of a prayer room for congressmen, defeated in the 
Senate in 1952, was successfully sponsored in 1954. 
A resolution was passed by Congress which 
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changed the words.‘fone nation” into “one nation 
under God” in the traditional pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. In 1955 the phrase “In God We 
Trust”? (used on coins as early as 1865) was made 
mandatory for all currency, and twelve months 
later it was adopted as our national motto without 
floor debate or'a single dissenting vote. A more 
clear-cut challenge to church-state separation is a- 
curious legislative proposal which has appeared in 
Congress for ten years in a row. It seeks to add to 
the Constitution a twenty-third amendment, com- 
mitting the country to “the authority and law of 
Jesus Christ.’ The Senate Judiciary Committee 
has voted against it, but it continues to be resur- 
rected and reburied yearly. 

During the 1950s, church membership was con- 
spicuously on the rise. Today, three Americans 
out of five belong to a church or synagogue; in 
Lincoln’s day, according to Blanshard, the propor- 
tion was one in five. Of the 68 million Americans 
who are not attached to a specific church, many 
would call themselves either Protestants, Catholics, 
or Jews. But nonbelievers or secularists must be 
numerous in a country where large areas of the 
culture are dominated, or strongly influenced, by 
ideas and values derived from psychiatry. Blan- 
shard argues that the proreligious orthodoxy of the 
Eisenhower era has placed secularists in the posi- 
tion of an underprivileged minority, which is sel- 
dom included in any discussion of. the rights of 
religious groups. (The legal definition of religion, 
established by the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, does not require belief in God but only 
“devotion to some principle; strict fidelity or 
faithfulness.”) The sécularist ‘minority has no 
spokesman for its iriterests in Congress. Its views 
are almost completely excluded from the news-. 
papers, television, and radio, especially if it seeks 
to say anything negative about a powerful religious 
organization. And though it dominates many of 
the leading universities, this intellectual domi- 
nance goes unrecognized in Washington. ‘To 
bring this analysis into proper focus, ‘Blanshard 
should have noted that the secular camp no longer 
has the militancy. of a Robert Ingersoll or the 
skeptical gusto of a Mencken; it seems to be 
permeated by the bland spirit of togetherness 
characteristic of the age. A Blanshard eager and 
willing to scrap with organized religion is not 
typical of the secularist spirit today. 

Nonetheless, religion is a live issue in American 
politics: a Catholic is a leading contender for the 
presidency; Sunday blue laws are being challenged 
in several states; the UN has raised the question of 
supplying birth control information to countries 
that request it; and the conflict over interpretation 
of the First Amendment continues. Blanshard 
finds that the prevailing attitude of Congress is to 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA 


be effusively: friendly: toward organized religion 
and to shun religious controversy. It reminds him 
of the British M.P. who, after the debate-in the 
Commons on the Revised Prayer Book, came out 
of the House muttering that he couldn’t see what 
all the fuss was about. “Surely,” he said, “we all 
believe in some kind of something.” Blanshard 
argues that reluctance to engage in forthright 
discussion of questions involving religion is wide- 
spread, possibly because the image of America as 
the defender of faith against “atheistic Gom- 
munism” makes it seem almost treasonable to 
criticize organized religion. In this climate of 
religiosity and retreat from criticism, the separa- 
tion of church and state, Blanshard warns, runs 
heightened risks of being compromised. 


‘Lie great source of controversy in the relations 
between church and state is sixteen -words in the 
First Amendment to the Constitution: “‘Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, of prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
There are two distinct issues involved here. One 
is the use of public money for sectarian institutions. 
The other is the use of public institutions for the 
promotion of religious ideas. 

In three famous decisions of the 1940s, the Su- 
preme Court established the principle that no tax 
funds, federal or local, may be used for the central 
activities of sectarian schools, It ruled, however, 
that a state could, zf tt wished, provide bus trans- 
portation to parochial schools, the Court’s reason- 
ing being that transportation is a “welfare” 
service to the child. Blanshard believes that the 
decision in the Everson bus case made a danger- 
ous concession, since it could be argued that al- 
most any feature of a school system is a welfare 


service. A Catholic journal used precisely this 


argument when it published an open letter to the. 
President claiming public funds for the building 
of new parochial schools. 

The financial challenge to the First Amendment 
is primarily a Catholic one. The religion-in- 
public-schools challenge is Protestant. Indeed, 
Protestant encroachments on the neutrality of the 
public schools in the nineteenth century were a 
major factor in persuading the Catholic hierarchy 
to establish a separate school system. In 1948, the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the McCollum case 
barred the use of public school classrooms for 
(voluntary) religious education under the “‘re- 
leased-time” system; and it rejected the theory 
that nonpreferential aid to religion could be con- 
sidered constitutional. Four years. later, in the 
Zorach case, the Court adopted a softer line and 
approved as constitutional the New York plan for 
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one hour a week of released-time religious classes 
outside of public school buildings. A survey made 
by the National Council of Churches has shown 
that the Court’s ruling against the use of school 
buildings for religious education has been widely 
' defied. Moreover, the Zorach decision has en- 
couraged both Protestant and Catholic spokesmen 
to reassert that the First Amendment does not bar 
nonpreferential aid to religion. | 

Blanshard, though he recognizes that “Ameri- 
cans are a predominantly religious people,” seems 
insensitive to the deep and widely felt concern 
over giving religion its due in our educational 
system. This blind spot may encourage the im- 
pression that his opposition to concessions to sec- 
tarian interests is simply the expression of a hos- 
tility to organized religion. But Blanshard’s 
dedication to what Elihu Root called “the great 
American principle of eternal separation”. is 
founded on the respectable and persuasive argu- 
ment that we owe to it our greatest blessings. 
Under it, freedom of belief and tolerance have 
flourished; Europe’s age-old scourge, strife be- 
tween church and state, has been averted; and 
cleavages have been kept to a minimum in our 
pluralistic society. Blanshard rightly cites as a 
cautionary case the experience of the Netherlands, 
where the policy of equal treatment for sectarian 
and public schools has had the effect of segregating 
Protestants and Catholics in their respective 
schools and anticlerical socialists in the public 
schools. This three-way cleavage has spread 
throughout the whole life of the nation, to the 
point where even chess clubs are denominational 
or socialist. Some provinces of Canada support 
both public and “separate” schools, and here, too, 
the result has been a dismaying accentuation of 
existing cultural divisions. “The United States,” 
Blanshard writes, “with a greater diversity of 
religious and ethnic groups, is in far greater need 
of neutralism in public education and government 
than are most European countries. Our ethnic 
divisions need to be softened and neutralized in the 
amalgam of a cultural institution which includes 
all creeds — as well as all races.” 


“Two great potential disasters,” says Blanshard, 
“are involved in a campaign for and against a 
Catholic contender for the Presidency. The first 
is the defeat of an able Catholic candidate simply 
because he . . . bears the Catholic label. The 
second is the election of a.Catholic candidate 
without facing squarely the question of his rela- 
tionship to [the] policies of his Church. Of course, 
the current discussion of Catholicism is centered 
almost entirely on Disaster One.” 


- tions for office. 


The Horrors of the Hitler era have made bigotry 
so infamous to most to us that many people, fearful 
of lapsing into intolerance, have settled for a 
concept of religious tolerance which amounts to 
silencing the critical intelligence. Blanshard 
rightly rejects the cant notion that a political can- 
didate’s religion is, irrespective of circumstances, a 
private matter with no bearing on his qualifica- 
The fallaciousness of this cliché 
becomes self-evident when one applies it to a 
couple of hypothetical cases. Obviously a Quaker 
unreservedly committed to pacifism or an Ortho- 


_ dox Jew who observes the Jewish calendar and 
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Kosher dietary laws would have drawbacks as 
President of the United States. In the case of a 
Catholic, Blanshard argues, the voters have the 
right to ask what stand he would take on an issue 
involving what Blanshard calls — somewhat in- 
accurately — the six “‘basic teachings of the 
Church.” Of these, the most relevant in the pres- 
ent situation are the prohibition of contracep- 
tives, the obligation of the state to support Cath- 
olic schools with public funds, and the order to 
parents to boycott the public schools unless they 
receive exemption from their bishop. 

Senator Kennedy has vigorously stated his be- 
lief in the First Amendment: ‘‘There can be no 
question of Federal funds being used for support of 
parochial schools.’ He has declared himself 
opposed to appointing an ambassador to the 
Vatican. And he has affirmed, contrary to Catho- 
lic doctrine, that nothing would take precedence 
over his oath to uphold the Constitution. 

One of Blanshard’s worries is that Kennedy’s 
Catholicism would influence his attitude toward 
such Catholic dictators as Franco and Salazar; 
but I doubt that he could treat them with much 
greater benevolence than recent Protestant Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of State. However, under a 
Catholic President, American ambassadors might 
be likely to become more closely involved with the 
Church in their respective countries and to take 
sides in its battles, a policy which could earn us no 
end of unpopularity. The most crucial issue, in the 
final analysis, has to do with Russia. Broadly 
speaking, enlightened Protestantism, though it 
does not broadcast the fact, is reconciled to co- 
existence and willing to accept compromises in 
order to achieve it. The Catholic Church is hostile 
to compromise: its view is that the Christian world 
is engaged in a crusade to rid humanity of atheistic 
Communism. If this attitude were to have a 
decisive influence on an American President, it 
might destroy the precarious improvement in U.S. 
relations with Russia which has caused the night- 
mare of war to recede. 
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AMERICAN ART 
IN MOSCOW 


sy RICHARD -B.-K.“MCLANATHAN 


Author, oritic, and museum. director,-RicHarp B. K.-McLanatuan:took:his A.B: and -his:Ph:D-.-at-Harvard, 


where he was a member of the Society of Fellows.from 1943 to 1946. He is today director of the M unson-Williams- 


Proctor Institute in Utica, New York, and last summer, as curator of the art exhibit at the American National Ex- ` 


hibition in Moscow, he had a close opportunity to observe the Russian response to abstract -American art. 


|; ONE. agrees with Alfred. North Whitehead -that . 


it is a function of art to lend vividness to'life, the 
art display at.the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow last summer provided an admirable 
demonstration of this function for a large number 
of Russians. According. to their own comments, 
seeing the American works of art was an exciting, 
interesting, and often disquieting experience. 
Superficially, the conformity of opinion im- 
posed in a Communist state seemed without flaw. 
The official Soviet propaganda.on the. art exhibit 
was familiar enough: It was repeated in the press, 
we heard it daily dozens of times, and saw: it 


written in the comment book: “‘Such-art cannot > 


be viewed without laughing.” “Such pictures can- 
not please the Soviet people.” , 

Official criticism went on to identify this artistic 
madness as:a.symptom of the degeneracy- of cap- 
italist society, and therefore evidence that the 


' Soviets would ‘not have long to’ wait before sur- 


passing the United-States. Another interpretation 
often followed, regardless of. logic: that whether 
such art-was the work of the insane or a deliberate 
hoax, its display in Russia was a capitalist plot to 
undermine Conimunist culture. This is the Rus- 
sian.counterpart of what too oftén appears as an 
official American point of view. 

Mr. Khrushchev, as.might be expected, proved 


to be a particularly rugged-exponent of the Soviet... 


J 


line. His half-hour-surprise. visit-to.the art exhibit 
‘two days before the fair closed was apparently 
‘prompted by the ‘attention it had attracted in the 
Soviet, „European, and American press, and per- 
haps also by ‘his desire, to see, in preparation for 
his trip to the United States, the only part of the’ 
fair so ‘far unknown to him. Accompanied by 
Mr. Mikoyan, interpreters, and bodyguards, he 
arrived in the galleries. When I was presented to 
him, he shook hands coldly, pointed at a painting 
nearby, and said, “People who paint like that are 
crazy, but people who call it art are crazier still!” 

Smiling at him ‘in the friendliest fashion, learned 
over ‘weeks of dealing with Soviet. hecklers, ĮI re- 
plied, “But Mr. Khrushchev, the wonderful thing 
about. America is that there you are just as free to 


“have that opinion of yours, wrong though it is, as 


that artist is to paint just exactly as he pleases!” 
A look of amazement replaced the frown; then a 
smile, then grinning broadly he shook hands, 


` pounded my’ shoulder; and finally.embraced me 


.in front of a painting by the late Jackson Pollock. 
“His reaction, no doubt, was an expression of ‘the 
“spirit of peace and friendship; -but it was scarcely 
to be interpreted .as indicating ‘his conversion to 
‘modern art, as his :colorful, unprintable remarks, 
translated literally. by our American interpreter, 
made clear. Yet that he was puzzled and. dis- 


“turbed by what he saw in the exhibit was shown 


“Flight of Plover,’ by Morris Graves. Collection of Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
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by his intense, though brief, study of individual 
pictures and sculptures. 

Despite the brouhaha both in Washington and in 
` Moscow which accompanied the presentation of 
the art in Sokolniki Park, out of all the works 
shown, excluding the group of American “old 
masters” added later, less than a third can be con- 
sidered as belonging in the abstract to nonobjec- 
tive category. When the older paintings are in- 
cluded, the fraction. diminishes to nearly one 
eighth. Yet there was very little mention of any- 
thing but the modern or abstract or surrealist — 
all three adjectives being applied without discrim- 
ination as equally disparaging. The propaganda 


consistently directed against a fraction of the- 


American exhibit, combined with the unsettling 
experience of seeing paintings so strange and un- 
usual in a country where socialist realism is rigidly 
enforced, blinded most of the Russians to the rest 
of the exhibit. Particularly at first, when the vis- 
itors were largely Party members, we frequently 
saw them walk past a number of representational 
works without looking at them and go on to con- 
front an abstraction, repeat the official Criticism, 
and move on. But not always, for just as certain 
Russians took their first swallow of Pepsi Cola, 
spat it out with an exaggerated expression of dis- 
gust, threw the rest on the ground, walked to the 
next dispensers and drank a number of cups with 
great enjoyment, so, after expressing the expected 
opinion of the art exhibit, many studied the works 
and asked questions which showed that they were 
not satisfied by the official interpretations. 
Actually, the lack of conformity in opinion was 
‘remarkable, and it is here that the comparisons 
often made between Soviet and American reac- 
tions can be so misleading. The Soviet citizen is 
indoctrinated with the belief that art is vitally 
important, not only generally but to him person- 
ally, and that itcan properly have no function other 
than to serve the state. In the words of a recent 
Pravda editorial: 
Art brings the working people of nationalities closer to 
each other; it helps in the education of high aesthetic 
taste; it inspires new labor exploits for the sake of 
Communism. ... The realism of our multinational 
, art, its faithfulness to the truth of life, the serving of 
the cause of peace, the extolling of the loftiest human 
aspirations — this is what wins the hearts of the or- 
dinary people of all continents. 


Like his American counterpart, the Soviet be- 
lieves that he is as good a. judge of art as anyone, 
no matter what his training or background may 
be; but, unlike Americans, he is told that it is his 
duty to look at werks of art and to have correct 
opinions about them. Furthermore, he is under 
additional pressure: he has embarked upon a pro- 
gram to outproduce and overwhelm us with Soviet 


technical superiority. For him there is a great 
urgency to see, study, and assess anything Ameri- 
can as a product of the nation which he is informed 
is now superior to his but which he must surpass. 

By contrast, few Americans consider art as 
propaganda, and no Americans are under any 
compulsion to pay attention to it at all. The truth 
of the matter is that most of us would rather watch 
television or go bowling than go to an art exhibi- 
tion, and we are perfectly free to do so. Thus, the 
superficial comparison of American and Russian 
opinions on modern art misses the point entirely. 
Under totalitarian government, conformity is the 
rule. Any deviation of opinion is notable, and 
there was an amazing and significant amount in 
Sokolniki Park last summer. 


a eee for the fair were distributed entirely by 
the Soviet administration, one of the conditions 
upon which the Russians insisted before we could 
hold our exhibition; for the first two or three 
weeks, therefore, the crowds were largely Party 
members and groups selected from a strictly Party 
point of view. The tickets were universally sought 
after. They cost one ruble (roughly ten cents), 
and patient people waited hours in line for a place 
in another line at the head of which they might be 
able to purchase a ticket. After that they had to 
stand further hours, four abreast in a queue which 
meandered through the long avenues of Sokolniki 
Park, waiting to inspect the display which the 
Soviet government had set up as counterpropa- 
ganda before they could see the United States 
National Exhibition. Despite these obstacles, the 
Russians came in unexpected numbers, 60,000 
and more a day, with 10,000 to 15,000 and occa- 
sionally even more of these passing through the 
art exhibit. No such number could possibly look 
at works of art; at rush hours people were packed 
so densely that those in the middle could catch 
only glimpses of paintings or sculptures. 

Mrs, Edith Halpert, who spent the first three 
weeks of the fair in Moscow, arranged the art 
exhibit in admirable fashion, despite great and 


unforeseeable difficulties, and before leaving for 


America instituted the policy of closing the galler- 
ies to all but artists, museum personnel, teachers, 
specialists, and advanced students from one to 
three every afternoon. This turned out to provide 
an unprecedented opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas on many subjects. However, during the 
remaining eight hours that the galleries were 
open, the crowds were so great that there could be 
little educational activity on our part, though each 


. person received one of the 400,000 small cata- 
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logues, with its excellent introduction, until these 
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ran out shortly before the end. To help solve this 
problem, two simple explanatory texts were writ- 
ten, translated into Russian, and read onto tapes 
broadcast at frequent intervals in the two areas 
where art was displayed. This, as well as answer- 
ing such questions as the flow of the crowds al- 
lowed, was all of the interpretation possible during 
most of the day. i 

As was to be expected, there was a considerable 
difference in the reactions to the exhibition be- 
tween the majority and the specialists. For every 


PETER BLUME: Eternal City, 1937 
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group which went through shaking their heads in 


derision or wonderment there were individuals - 


who stopped as long as the pressure of the crowd 
allowed to ask questions, more often basic and 
reasonable than sarcastic, or to write “Thank you 
for pleasure” and “I wish American artists all 
success.’ Also, many paintings were singled out 
for specific criticism. One visitor, representing a 
small minority, wrote, “I like very much the pic- 
ture by Pollock. I think it is great art.” A more 
usual opinion of this painting was expressed by a 
_ critic who somewhat belligerently signed herself 
‘as “a Soviet schoolgirl who accepts only what is 
portrayed realistically and true to life”: “I do not 
understand what kind of composition is in pictures 
like The Cathedral. This.is daubery made by a six- 
months-old child!” 


The surrealist painting by Peter Blume en- 


titled The Eternal City attracted much favorable 
attention, its antitotalitarian message being inter- 
preted as solely anti-Fascist and thus acceptable to 
Soviet ideology. Most visitors admired it for its 
meticulous workmanship, and several wrote of 
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the “tremendous impression” it made. Andrew 
Wyeth’s The Children’s Doctor was admired for its 
technique, and Eugene Speicher’s Red Moore, 
Blacksmith, for its subject, a worker. 

The dramatic demonstration of freedom of ex- 
pression provided by the variety of the works of 
art, which the book exhibit in its quieter way also 
showed, reached a surprising number of Soviets 
and served a far more significant purpose than can 
be measured in terms of the popularity of certain 
styles of contemporary painting or sculpture. 





This idea was emphasized more strongly by the 
Soviet publicity given to the criticism of Jack 
Levine’s painting entitled Welcome Home, which 
shows an unattractive general at a banquet. With 
its subtle but telling distortions, beautiful brush- 
work, and expressive coloration, the painting is a 
protest against the inherent evils of army brass and 
is thus an assertion of the essentially civilian basis 
of our society. Though President Eisenhower ex- 


pressed dislike for the picture, he very wisely and 


properly refused to censor the exhibit. 

When consulted by the press, Mrs. Halpert, 
a leading proponent of American art, was out- 
spoken in emphasizing that the exhibit had been 
chosen by a distinguished jury: Lloyd Goodrich, 
director of the Whitney Museum; Franklin Wat- 
kins of the Pennsylvania Academy, a famous 
portrait painter; Theodore Roszak, an outstand- 
ing sculptor; and Professor Henry Hope, chairman 
of the Art Department of Indiana University. 
They had selected the exhibit to show, at, as 
high a level of quality as possible, the pattern of 
American art during recent decades. She went 


The Atlantic Monthly 


on to make the further point, also admirably 
stated by Senator Hart, that it was high time 
artists in America were judged by their art rather 
than by their political opinions. All this was re- 
ported in the Soviet press and on the air with 
the usual distortion: The President had to -censor 
the art exhibit, and the woman who criticized 
his taste had met with “a mysterious fate,” It 
was, therefore, a source of great satisfaction, when 
a heckler asked to see Welcome Home, to point 
it out in a prominent place in the gallery. And 
as for the woman who criticized the President, 
her mysterious fate was to be sent to Moscow 
by the United States government to set up the 
art exhibit. More than one Russian turned away 
remarking that there must be some truth to Amer- 
ican claims of freedom. 


g reer consideration was given the ex- 
hibit by many of ‘the artists, though few were 
as outspoken in the comment book as the one 
who wrote: 
It is a pleasure to see the variety of the exhibited pic- 
tures. I would like to have exchange exhibitions ar- 
ranged often. The exhibition has been planned for a 
broad review; one can here-discuss modern art, which 
‘is very important for the growth of art. Thank you 
for the exhibition of America in Moscow. 


But in our conversations between one and three 
o’clock daily, after a brief guided tour to introduce 
the exhibit and some of the basic-ideas and vocabu- 
lary of modern art, there was an atmosphere of 
receptivity and eagerness to learn. Being unable 
to speak Russian was less of a handicap than I had 
feared, because many spoke English or some other 
European language. Also, I used as often as 
possible English-speaking Russian visitors as inter- 
preters. Though less expert than our Russian- 
speaking American guides, they were pleased to 
` participate, assisted in -explanations, and fre- 
quently answered the occasional barbed questions 
in a way that took for granted the basis of modern 
art — the individual’s freedom of expression. 
The artists were impressed that the works 
shown, despite their diversity of style, were done 
by professionals who, having had an academic 
training or its equivalent, were free to choose 
various personal directions. It was curious and 
interesting to them that an artist who painted in 
a realistic manner could know. and admire one 
whose style was abstract. They felta comradeship 
with other artists and with those professionally 
involved with art like Mrs. Halpert and myself. 
Several expressed what might be called the 
official artist’s point of view. They assumed that 
the validity of art lies only in its service to the 
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state, but interpreted this theory with an idealism 
perhaps as strong among Russians as Americans. 
An art teacher wrote: 


It seems to me, and also to other Soviet persons, that 
art must serve to bring people closer to each other, 
must help mutual understanding. Realistic art 
achieves just that. Realistic art is very popular in our 
country and in other lands of social democracy. Ab- 
Stract art is intelligible only to the artist himself, and 
each person interprets it in one’s own way. It reflects. 
individualism and not unity among people, and there- 
fore it cannot be useful. 


Many of the Russians agreed, however, that the 
American exhibition had served admirably to 
bring people together, and the question of intel- 
ligibility was much discussed, with many of the 
visitors accepting the idea, perhaps because Rus- 
sians are very music-minded, that communication 
can take place at various levels and that naive 
storytelling is no longer entirely necessary for the 
visual arts in a literate society. Since the fair 
provided, in most cases, the first opportunity for 
seeing original abstract and nonrepresentational 
works, it was remarkable how quickly some gained 
sufficient familiarity with such different forms of 
expression to mention, for example, the “deep im- 
pression” left by “the picture of a still very young 
painter,” Zhe Flight of Plover by Morris Graves. 

Though wrong from the official Soviet point of 
view, individualism had its attractions, because 
many artists accepted the idea that experimenta- 
tion is as necessary to artistic as to scientific 
progress, that its source lies in the individual’s 
own imagination, and that although it is not 
necessarily successful, it is essential to develop- 
ment. Many told me that they, too, worked unof- 
ficially in an abstract.or even nonrepresentational 
style, but explained such efforts. as exercises in 
color or composition. They were more surprised 
that such objects were exhibited and appreciated 
by others than that American artists worked in 
this way. When I asked why they also found it 
necessary to experiment, when it could lead to 
official censure if known, I received a variety of 
answers: 

“You yourself have said it is necessary for the 
artist.” 

“Because Russia, too, must have modern art, 
and someday she will be ready to accept and 
appreciate it.” 

“Because the artist must find his own style and 
expression.” 

One of the students voluntarily wrote for me 
what he considered the ideal explanation for 
Russians of abstract art, which shows how com- 
pletely the ideas of creative individuality and of 
freedom of choice were accepted among some of 
the more thoughtful: 
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The most unusual paintings for the Russian viewer 
undoubtedly are the so-called abstract paintings.... 
These pictures seem incomprehensible . .. to the 
unprepared spectator. . . . Nonetheless, abstract pic- 
tures in themselves can be full of content, interesting 
and beautiful. ... 

Imagine that you are an artist and that you are 
trying to paint a portrait or a landscape. In the be- 
ginning you will achieve only a photographic similar- 
ity to nature. But you are unsatisfied with this and 
want in addition to communicate a certain mood 
which has possessed you. . . . You paint the portrait 
or landscape anew. . . . You as an artist put more 
and more of your own imagination into the painting, 
more of your feelings and experiences, and unwittingly 
move farther and farther from a photographic similar- 
ity. . . . Now nature is serving you only as a pretext 

_ for expressing your experiences and thoughts with the 
help of colors and forms. . . . The spectator, looking 
at your picture, immediately perceives the feeling 
which you are trying to communicate to him and 
which is not associated with any literal subject... 
only with painting. If you, as the viewer, looking at an 
abstract painting... understand or feel the feelings 
which moved its author, it means that you have per- 
ceived abstract painting... . ` 

Works of art must be varied, must satisfy different 
tastes. Creativity is not the same for everyone, and 
every good artist has his followers. 


i average Russian is better off today than 
at any other time in his entire history, and his 
future is based upon continuing material progress, 
so that he may soon enjoy the promised rewards 
of pure Communism, This is more than a Russian 
dream; it is the new Russian crusade, based upon 
a massive determination to achieve something 
better than has ever been known in Russia, with 
the conviction that it is not only possible but 
inevitable. 

To implement this plan the Soviet govern- 
ment has in recent years selected the brightest 
youth from all parts of the Soviet Union and edu- 
cated them to become a special elite of scientists, 
technicians, and engineers. Each year a greater 
number are recruited and given every benefit; 
these are the few to whom all doors of learning are 
open, including those of the great universities and 
laboratories, and of the libraries, which are far 
from being public. These have the freedom neces- 
sary to produce creative effort in science and 
technology, and a most significant discovery for 
me was their reaction to the art exhibition. As a 
group, they accept the premises of experimental 
art and are amazingly knowledgeable. Most of 


them have read a good deal of American literature, 


beyond Dreiser and Jack London, whose names, 
with those of Rockwell Kent and Paul Robeson, 
were most frequently mentioned by the Soviets 
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in connection with American creative life. Among 
these young scientist intellectuals, Western artists 
in all fields are as well known as the great Russian 
writers and composers, and Americans such as 
Hemingway, Faulkner, O’Neill, Gershwin, Shahn, 
Pollock, and Stuart Davis are considered by them 
to be among the world’s great and have won re- 


‘spect for the country which produced them. They 
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have heard much of our music, and like many Eu- 


ropeans, they regard jazz as an important contem- . 


porary art. They enjoyed discussing the works of 
artists in all fields, including such subjects as the 
technique of Hemingway as a writer, the distinc- 
tive qualities of various exponents of pure or 
progressive jazz, or the analysis of the plot of an 
O’Neill play; and some also experiment with 
abstract art. 

From them and a number of the artists I first 
learned of what became even clearer after my 
stay in Poland later: the significance now at- 
tributed by many thoughtful people, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, to experimental art as 


increasingly symbolic of the creative expression ` 


of the individual. These young Russians told me 
that the Picasso exhibition in Leningrad had 
created great controversy, since the artist’s work 
exemplifies, despite his Communist affiliation, all 
that Soviet officialdom abhors in art. Yet they 
know that Picasso has found in the West a freedom 
for and an appreciation of this sort of expression 
denied in the Soviet Union. They also told me 
of the impact resulting from the Poles’ sending 
as their official representation to a recent all- 
Communist art exhibition in Moscow a group of 
abstract works as a gesture of cultural independ- 
ence, the only kind of opposition possible for them 
without arousing retaliation by force. 

More significant of the attitude and interest of 
this group than anything I might write are the 
opinions of a young scientist, the equivalent of an 
advanced student in one of our leading technical 
schools. On our first meeting he told me that when 
he had finally got a ticket to the fair, he met with 
friends from whom he brought a written list of 
questions. He carefully noted my answers, and on 
later visits — I gave him tickets from the number 
I could purchase from the Soviet administration — 
some of the questions were carried further. He 
had more general knowledge than most, but his 
broad interest is typical of this group. Their in- 
tensely specialized education leaves little oppor- 
tunity for other subjects, yet they read widely in 
American and European publications, which are 
generally forbidden and found only in the closed 
sections of libraries. 

His first criticism is a measure of the complete- 
ness of his information and the seriousness of his 
interest: l 
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The Atlantic Monthly — 


I should begin by saying that I like your exhibition. 
But I am somewhat puzzled because you do not show 
all the Eight. . . . I think it better for you to show 
all of them, because they are a beginning for me of 
modern American art. 


He refers to Henri, Luks, Sloan, Glackens, 
Shinn, Davies, Prendergast, and Lawson, half of 
whom were shown i in Moscow, whose exhibition as 
Eight Americans, at the Macbeth Gallery in New 
York in February, 1908, was a landmark in the 
development of contemporary art. Some of them 
were painters of the Ashcan School who returned 
to the realities of everyday life. The young scien- 
tist did not confuse their honest rediscovery, how- 
ever, with the: wishful thinking of Soviet ‘socialist 
realism. 

He knew the work of these artists well enough 
not to consider all of equal significance, “‘but 
they begin to show the variety of modern art in 
America, which you say is important, and I agree 
with you”: an unorthodox opinion from a Soviet 
point of view, which disapproves of all such variety 
as evidence not of freedom but of license. Further- 
more, he frankly stated that he and many others 
“like abstract, and paint abstract, but unofficially, 
because official art is only socialist realism.” Since 
the state is the sole purchaser, the Soviet artist 
paints according to official instruction; what he 
calls “unofficial painting” is not only suspect and 
generally cannot be exhibited, but -may be a rea- 
son for loss of state patronage and thus of profes- 
sional status and a livelihood through art. 

When asked his favorite American work, the 
young scientist surprisingly mentioned a picture by 
Ben Shahn which was not the one included in the 
_ exhibition, and he was well acquainted with many 

of Shahn’s paintings, though few if any have been 
shown in the Soviet Union: 

I think the Miners Widow a wonderful picture... . 

Shahn is always more human, but also abstract and 

expressionistic. His paintings speak to me stronger. 

He was born in Russia. Is that the reason? I do not 

know, but he is a great painter. 

The young scientist was as direct in stating his 
own knowledge and belief as in expressing his 
opinion of average Russian taste, a heretical atti- 
tude since, for the Soviets, art is an instrument of 
the state, and its quality is judged by the correct- 
ness of its message and its capacity to be, under- 
stood by everybody. He felt that “most Russians 
like the Blume painting because they can see every 
‘little thing in it; . it shows a lot of work and 
we all know work is good,” but that they had no 
idea of its meaning until an explanatory label was 
put up. 

He thought that the value of our exhibition for 
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many Russians lay in the effect that its novelty 


might have in leading to the questioning of the 
narrow cultural views of the average Soviet, 
and perhaps in awakening some awareness to other 
values and other ideas, but he was not optimistic 
that there would be any swift.change: 


The Russian people are not used to this art, but many 
read and listen, and maybe some of them learn that 
all art is not realism. . . . They look with their’eyes 
and their mouths open, but not their brams. More 
are serious now than ät first ... you have, told so 
many how to’ look, and some df. them do, especially 
with the voice broadcast. With painting it is looking < 
and with sculpture it is feeling, and one must learn to 
do both. 


The young scientist was proud tobe a spokes- 
man for his group, whose exceptional freedom, 
granted only to allow the development of superior 
competence in a specific’subject, had led to broader 
fields, officially forbidden, and instinctively to 
evaluations in terms of standards of the free world. 


I and my friends like all these artists’ works. . . . We 
think American artists very individualistic. We think 
some of them perhaps not as good as some ofthe 
French artists, but-stronger. We think they are more 
expressionistic and.more free. They do not mind being 
different from each other. Americans may be too 
different in this way, but we like the Americans here 
at the fair. We like American modern art. We like 


_ very much your exhibition, and we wish very much to 


` know more about American art, music, and writing, 
and about the American people. 


The exhibit of contemporary art, suspect in 
Washington and Moscow alike, created an atmos- 
phere in which such frank exchange as this could 
take place, with mutual understanding the more 
deeply valued because of the differences overcome 
in the discovery of common ground. The frequent 
arrogance and closed-mindedness of many were 
more than compensated for by the interest and 
friendliness of those who, like the young scientist, 
were eager to let Americans knéw their convic- 
tions. Most moving of all, perhaps as much for the 
unshaken faith which inspired them as for their 
message and its implications, were the words of an 
artist who had studied in Europe and had known 
the works of such Russian pioneer modernists as 
Malevitch, Kandinsky, and Chagall: 


They were Russia’s contribution to the world of art 
of our day, and when they could no longer live and 
work in Russia, then Russian art became expatriate. 

I do not understand all I see around me here because 
I am old and much of it is new to me, but I. know 

‘ what it means — that you in America have inherited 
the leadership, and you represent freedom and the 
future. 
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Edward S. Mason 


As a resull of its economic assistance programs to foreign countries, 


the United States has since 1954 accumulated $3 billion in foreign 


currency which cannol be used up in the foreseeable future. Epwarp 


S. Mason, a Harvard economist, has been dean of the Graduate 
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ip the early days of the Marshall Plan in 
Europe, a comforting belief developed that a way 
had been found to make one dollar do the work of 
two. American dollars appropriated by Congress 
to promote European recovery were spent for 
U.S. exports of food, petroleum, and other goods 
to supply Europe’s needs. When these goods 
arrived abroad, they were sold for pounds, francs, 
or lire, and the proceeds of these sales accrued to 
the governments in question as additional rev- 
enues. Thus, the countries being assisted acquired 
American goods, and their governments received 
the dollar equivalent of these goods in the form 
of local currencies that then became available to 
finance reconstruction and recovery. 

The currencies received by foreign governments 
as a result of these transactions were called coun- 
terpart funds, and although they were owned by 
the governments in question, the United States 
retained a veto on their use. The support in this 
country for the veto power arose in part from the 
belief that the United States should participate in 
determining not only the use of the “‘first’’ dollar, 
spent for American goods, but also the use of the 
“second” dollar generated from the sale of these 
goods. If two dollars’ worth in recovery was being 
accomplished for every dollar spent, why should 
the United States not participate to the full in 
what was, after all, a mutual recovery program? 

Now it does not take much reflection — nor 
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MONEY WE CAN’T SPEND 


did it then — to discover that, in fact, one dollar 
cannot do the work of two. The only addition to 
European resources was the receipt of goods from 
abroad financed by the Marshall Plan appropria- 
tions. To be sure, the sale of these goods increased 
the revenues of governments in pounds, francs, 
or lire. But the receipt of these currencies added 
nothing further to available resources. Moreover, 
these governments were, in general, free to acquire 
additional quantities of their own currencies by 
taxation, by borrowing from their citizens or 
from the Central Bank, or by printing money. 

The most conspicuous exception was Germany. 
The havoc of war had so disrupted the fiscal and 
banking system that the German government, 
initially in the hands of the occupying powers, 
was unable by taxation or borrowing to acquire 
control of adequate quantities of its own currency. 
The proceeds of sales of Marshall Plan deliveries 
provided a useful supplement. 

In Britain the fiction of double-duty dollars 
was from the beginning recognized as a fiction. 
The United States wisely never attempted to 
influence the use by the British government of 
its revenue receipts. Elsewhere, and particularly 
in France and Italy, attempts to influence the 
governments’ use of counterpart were easily cir- 
cumvented, and usually resented. 

It is worth recalling this early experience with 
Marshall Plan counterpart funds because, in its 
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current programs of assistance to underdeveloped 
areas, the United States seems to be engaging in 
a colossal piece of self-deception. The double- 
duty dollars are back on the scene in a big way, 
and as American holdings of rupees, kyats, rupias, 
and rials accumulate around the world, all sorts 
of grandiose schemes for saving humanity through 
the use of these currencies are being concocted. 

Counterpart funds, whatever their basic ir- 
relevance to the problem of European recovery, 
had at least the merit of being self-liquidating. 
Although the United States possessed a veto 
power with respect to their use, once an agreed 
use was found they were spent and thus were 
written off the books so far as we were concerned. 
By the end of fiscal year 1958, counterpart funds 
held by European countries had been reduced to 
$255 million and were declining rapidly. And 
although counterpart funds held by Asian coun- 
tries were substantially larger, their disposition 
represents no insuperable problem. 

This is not true of United-States-owned foreign 
currencies, which in some countries are accumu- 
lating at a devastating rate. Currently we own 
slightly more than $3 million in local currencies, 
mainly Asian, and our holdings are, or will shortly 
be, increasing at the rate of $2 billion a year. In 
another four years we shall probably own $10 to 
$11 billion, and if our aid program continues at 
the present rate for another twenty-five years, we 
may well “own” all of Asia. Of course, this owner- 
ship is as phony as a three-dollar bill, but the po- 
tential political repercussions are not at all phony, 
either in Asia or the United States. 

The large-scale accumulation of United-States- 
owned local currencies may be said to have begun 
in 1954 with the enactment of current legislation 
to dispose of our agricultural surplus. This enact- 
ment more or less coincided with a rather pro- 
nounced shift in our foreign aid programs away 
from grants in the direction of loans. At present, 
Public Law 480, which governs the disposal of 
agricultural surpluses, and the Development Loan 
Fund are the principal generators of local cur- 
rencies. Public Law 480 currently generates about 
$900 million a year, and the DLF generates 
$500 to $600 million more. But this is not all. 
Local currencies once accumulated by the United 
States are lent and re-lent to the receiving coun- 
tries at 4 per cent interest. Moreover, until 
recently Public Law 480 loans were accompanied 
by a ‘“‘maintenance of value” clause, which said, 
in effect, that if the borrowing country depreciates 
its currency, the amount owed to the United 
States shall be increased proportionately. DLF 
loans still carry this provision. This combination 
of large annual accretions plus interest payments 
plus maintenance of value may be expected to 
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increase American holdings of foreign currencies 
at an extremely rapid pace. 

The insistence on selling agricultural surpluses 
and the shift in economic assistance from grants 
toward loans represented a rather strong political 
reaction in this country against giveaway pro- 
grams. Once political leaders who recognized 
the importance of economic assistance to the 
foreign policy of the United States became con- 
vinced that appropriations could be most easily 
maintained and increased by accenting loans and 
sales rather than grants and gifts, the line hard- 
ened. By now Public Law 480 and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund are, speaking generally, the 
most acceptable parts of our economic assistance 
policy. And strong political forces have coalesced 
around them. 

It may be useful at this point to reflect for a 
moment on the meaning of “giveaway.” The sale 
abroad of American goods for currencies that can 
be used to finance American imports is obviously 
not a giveaway. But the currencies now being 
accumulated by the United States in connection 
with economic assistance cannot be so used. A 
loan abroad in expectation of repayment of in- 
terest and principal in dollars is clearly not a 
giveaway. But DLF local currency loans are made 
with little hope of dollar repayment. Whether 
Public Law 480 sales and DLF local currency 
loans are giveaways in the economic sense of the 
term depends on whether the local currencies 
acquired have any economic value to us. 

In fact, we are lending and selling for currencies 
which, in a number of countries, are of little pres- 
ent or potential future value. Regardless of the 
words used or their political connotation, we are 
still, in the economic sense of the term, engaged 
in a giveaway program. And in pursuit of the 
impossible economic guid pro quo, we are adopting 
measures and pursuing methods that inevitably 
sabotage the real objectives of foreign assistance. 
We continue to lend at a 4 per cent return in cur- 
rencies that have no value to us, while the Rus- 
sians lend at 2 or 23 per cent for currencies they 
can use. We are piling up our unusable holdings 
of these currencies on a scale that will inevitably 
cause alarm and resentment in the countries 
affected. 


—— kyats, bahts, rupias, and the like look 
like money and feel like money, but in the form 
of U.S. holdings abroad and under the condi- 
tions on which they are held, they are, in the 
main, not money for our purposes. We can use 
this money for embassy expenditures, the local 
costs of economic and military missions, the ac- 
quisition of additions to our already redundant 





The tax 8 out of 10 don’t know about 


One of the federal government’s largest business activ- 
ities is the production of electric power . . . but 80% 
of the American people have not yet realized the gov- 
ernment has been using their taxes to pay for it. 


MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR BABY 


To date, more than $5,000,000,000 in federal tax 
funds have gone to put government into the electric 
light and power business. And the proponents of this 
federal “public power” are after another $10,000,000,000 
—much of it likely to come from the unsuspecting 
taxpayer. 


This free-handed spending of the taxpayers’ money 
has slipped by almost unnoticed for several reasons. 
First, there has never been a named “public power 
tax,” to alert the taxpayer. Second, there has been no 
full-dress national discussion of the matter. And it has 
been traditional to disguise power spending as “‘inci- 
dental” to such government activities as flood-control, 
irrigation and navigation. 


THE $10,000,000,000 THREAT 


“Public power’s” pressure groups apparently count 
on that same anonymity and lack of understanding to 
get the $10,000,000,000 more. 


But there is no real need for such spending. The 
hundreds of independent electric companies are able 
and ready to supply all the electricity the nation can 
conceivably need—without tapping the taxpayer. 
The companies have proved they have the financing, 
the know-how and the responsibility to do it. 


THE QUESTION THAT OUGHT TO BE PUBLIC 


Shall the cost of new electric plants be put up by 
investors—or will the long-suffering taxpayer have 
to pay most of the bill? The answer will affect future 
tax levels, inflationary pressures, and the extent of 
government encroachment into all business. 


This coupon will bring you new facts and figures 
showing the impact of this question on your particular 
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raw material stockpiles, and loans to American 
firms operating abroad. This may account for 
35 per cent of our holdings. What about the other 
65 per cent? American holdings of Indian rupees 
are now approaching the equivalent of $800 
million. In the course of the next three years, 
these holdings can easily approach $2.5 billion. 
Now $2.5 billion in relation to the Indian na- 
tional income is roughly equivalent to $35 bil- 
lion in this country. Imagine the reaction in the 
United States if a foreign country, no matter how 
friendly, held $35 billion in our currency. The 
inevitable reaction to the currently much smaller 
holdings is already in evidence in Asia, not nec- 
essarily from governments, but from the Com- 
munists and from opposition parties. 

Faced with this reaction, American representa- 
tives abroad make every effort to get these hold- 
ings off the book by lending them to the local 
government. It may be suggested in Delhi that, 
if the Indian government does not borrow the 
local currency proceeds of surplus crop sales, 
agricultural commodities may not be available 
for local currency purchases next year. The In- 
dians must know, considering the anxiety in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to get rid 
of these surpluses, that this is a fairly empty 
threat. But the representatives of Asian govern- 
ments in Washington are generally aware of the 
necessity of playing the game. If they borrow 
what they are told to borrow, then current Amer- 
ican holdings of local currencies will not be so 
embarrassingly large. 

It should be obvious that, at best, this is a tem- 
porary expedient. Why, apart from playing the 
game, should a country having an adequate fiscal 
and banking system want to borrow its own cur- 
rency at 4 per cent and have to listen to American 
advice on how this currency should be used in the 
bargain? In Burma, a recent request that the 
government borrow from U.S. holdings that were 
getting uncomfortably large met with the reply 
that the Burmese government could borrow from 
its own Central Bank at one per cent. 

The accumulation of American-owned local 
currencies not only causes anxiety abroad; it is the 
source of difficulties at home. When the Adminis- 
tration goes annually to Congress for foreign aid 
appropriations, the question is invariably asked: 
Why do you need more, when you already have 
$2-billion-plus uncommitted and unspent in for- 
eign parts? Then begins the difficult task of unsay- 
ing what has been said on another occasion. It is 
explained that, although the agricultural surpluses 
were ‘‘sold” and not given away, the money ac- 
quired by the United States cannot be used to 
assist in further development. Local currencies 
accumulated are no substitute for dollars. 
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FOREIGN MONEY WE CAN’T SPEND 


If we attempt to use our stock of, say, Pakistani 
rupees for a world health program, in effect it 
means that the very scarce supply of resources 
available for Pakistan’s economic development is 
diverted to other purposes. This sort of diversion 
is tolerable within the context of a foreign as- 
sistance program only if it takes place on a very 
small scale, as, for example, in the Fulbright pro- 
gram. Here, small amounts of local currencies 
are used to cover the costs of American students 
and scholars abroad or the local currency expenses 
of foreign students coming to the United States, to 
purchase foreign books for American libraries, and 
for other purposes. This diversion of a country’s 
resources is tolerable because it is small, but any 
attempt to use our currencies on a large scale for 
these or other worthy purposes would be a serious 
negation of a development program. 


Ta disposal of agricultural surpluses abroad 
can, and frequently does, make a highly important 
contribution to maintaining minimum standards 
of living and promoting economic growth. Devel- 
opment programs in many countries are inflation- 
ary, and the injection into the economy of food 
shipments from the United States can have a 
moderating influence on the upward movement of 
prices. Countries like India and Pakistan which 
are deficient in food production find it possible, 
because of the U.S. disposal program, to save for 
development purposes scarce foreign exchange 
that would otherwise have to be used for food 
imports. 

If we wish to make a further contribution to the 
development of the receiving country, we have a 
choice between financing, through local currency 
loans, either projects which the receiving country 
planned to undertake in any case or projects 
which lie outside the country’s own development 
program. If we do the former, we may, it is true, 
permit the receiving country to retire some of the 
domestically held debt in favor of increased local 
currency obligations to the United States, or 
perhaps to moderate the level of taxation, but so 
far as real resources are concerned, the picture is 
unchanged. If, instead of supporting a planned 
development project, we insist that our local 
currency loan be used for purposes outside the 
development program, we are probably promoting 
inflation as well as diverting scarce foreign ex- 
change away from uses that the receiving country 
considers more important. 

The development programs of almost every 
underdeveloped country are large enough to pro- 
duce inflationary consequences. Almost all of 
these countries are attempting to invest more 
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than voluntary savings plus tax receipts will per- 
mit. There is therefore a continuous upward 
pressure on prices. If we were content to supply 
goods under our foreign aid programs without 
spending the local currency proceeds, we could 
exercise a helpful moderating influence on this 
upward movement. If we lend these proceeds for 
purposes to which the receiving country is already 
committed, the moderating influence is still 
exerted, though we will in time accumulate large 
volumes of local currencies. If we lend for pur- 
poses outside the development program, we not 
only overaccumulate but we prevent our assistance 
from moderating serious inflationary tendencies. 
All things considered, the best disposition of 
the vast bulk of local currency accumulations 
would be for us to grant them back for debt retire- 
ment or any other purpose deemed proper by the 
receiving country. Alternatively, we could burn 
them, though this would involve the country in the 
additional expense of printing new currency notes. 
A recent suggestion by Undersecretary Dillon that 
U.S. counterpart in Greece be used for debt re- 
duction met with a storm of protest. Why, it was 
implied, should currencies held or controlled by 
the United States be used for debt retirement 
abroad when the American government is forced 
continually to add to its debt at home? This atti- 
tude is one of the consequences of treating local 
currency holdings or counterpart as something of 
value, as real money. Whether the Greek govern- 
ment uses American counterpart to retire debt or 
not, the American debt position remains the same. 


pa are, however, two matters of legitimate 
concern to Congress and to American citizens that 
frequently arise in local currency discussions. 
Since political objectives are of primary concern 
in our foreign aid policy, it is both legitimate and 
important that we make what political capital 
we can from our assistance. And since the chief 
route to all our objectives in the underdeveloped 
world is economic growth, we have a deep interest 
in ensuring that our assistance is reasonably 
related to economic growth. There is every reason 
that the citizens of these countries should know 
about our assistance and, so far as possible, be 
permitted to see its tangible results. 

This does not, however, seem to be the way we 
go about it. Instead, we make every effort to 
convince ourselves and everyone else that we are 
not giving assistance at all but are engaged in a 
hardheaded program of sales and loans for value 
received. And we kid ourselves into the belief 
that with the local currencies we receive from 
these loans and sales we are in a position to exert 
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great and favorable influence on public opinion 
and on economic growth. 

Why can’t we, it is asked, use our local currency 
holdings to build a series of up-to-date hospitals 
throughout southern Asia? This would be tangible 
evidence for all to see of American concern with 
the well-being of the downtrodden, a great propa- 
ganda gesture. Certainly Asia needs hospitals. 
But more considerations impinge on a decision of 
this sort than meet the eye. First, the resources 
required for the building and equipping of modern 
hospitals are not all available in most Asian coun- 
tries. A substantial part of these requirements 
would have to be imported, and U.S. local cur- 
rency holdings are, by agreement, not convertible 
into foreign exchange. Second, although Asia 
needs hospitals, it needs everything else too, and 
a large hospital program, desirable as this may be, 
does not necessarily represent the best use of 
resources. Third, the construction of hospitals, 
and of almost everything else, originates a con- 
tinuous requirement for maintenance and staffing 
that the host country may be unwilling or unable 
to assume. Examples are not lacking in Asia and 
elsewhere of United-States-encouraged enterprises 
that have fallen into disuse because the receiving 
country was loath to assume the burden of con- 
tinued operation. 

The point of all this is not that the United 
States should refrain from insisting on a use of its 
aid which is considered to be politically advan- 
tageous to us. But the assistance and the proposed 
direction of use should be manifested at the time 
that the host country is receiving something it 
considers of value. Furthermore, the bargaining 
position of the United States is likely to be better 
if our aid is recognized as aid and not disguised as 
a phony sale. In any case, the occasion on which 
the United States attempts to lend the receiving 
country its Own currency is not the appropriate 
time for us to begin to throw our weight around. 

We can, of course, refuse to lend for what we 
consider to be undesirable purposes, through the 
Development Loan Fund, Export-Import Bank, 
and such influences as we have on the Interna- 
tional Bank. But it is always possible for the coun- 
try in question to use our loans and grants for 
mutually agreed purposes and divert its own re- 
sources into channels considered by us to be inap- 
propriate. If we are to exercise any substantial 
influence on the overall direction of a development 
program, it can only be through the process by 
which goods and services are provided via loans, 
grants, or “sales.” The local currencies accruing 
from these loans and sales provide us with no addi- 
tional bargaining power. 

Finally, the lending of local currencies is accom- 
panied by legal restrictions that are frequently a 
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source of extreme irritation. Since the fiction is 
maintained, at least in the United States, that these 
currencies have value, loans are made with all the 
usual conditions laid down by Congress and ap- 
plied by the General Accounting Office. A sizable 
percentage of these loans are made to finance 
publicly owned enterprises. And since these 
enterprises are tied in closely with government 
departments and ministries, a close exercise of the 
auditing functions is likely to lead U.S. investiga- 
tors rather deeply into the affairs of the borrowing 
government — a situation which engenders further 
resentment. 


L HAS been implied so far in this discussion that 
the United States can make little use of the local 
currency generated by aid shipments, either to 
help countries receiving assistance or to help us. 
In general, this is true. But there are exceptions. 
In a number of Far Eastern countries lacking 
adequate fiscal and banking systems, the local 
currency generated by the sale of U.S. goods is the 
principal support of government services. In 
Vietnam, for example, approximately three quar- 
ters of the minimum import requirements are 
covered by the shipment of U.S. goods. And the 
sale of these goods for Vietnamese currency pro- 
vides the local government with about two thirds 
of its revenue receipts. In the absence of this 
source of funds the government would collapse, 
with serious consequences to our security position 
in Southeast Asia. The situation in Laos and 
Cambodia is roughly similar. 

Assistance to these three countries and to cer- 
tain others mainly takes the form of defense sup- 
port. Here the local currency generated by the 
sale of assistance imports is granted as counterpart 
to the countries in question. But defense support, 
as a category of foreign aid, is meeting increasing 
resistance in Congress. The predilection for loans, 
even when repayment is out of the question, con- 
tinues to grow. If its own currencies were lent 
rather than granted to the Vietnamese govern- 
ment, its source of revenues would be the same as 
at present. The only difference is that the United 
States would accumulate these currencies at the 
rate of about $250 million a year, with no hope of 
repayment now or in the future. 

At the other end of the development scale are 
countries to which local currency loans offer 
some — albeit remote — prospect of repayment in 
dollars. These countries are few, and the amounts 
involved are small. Yet these highly untypical 
situations tend to be used as the general justifica- 
tion for local currency loans. The advantage of 
such loans, the argument runs, is their flexibility. 
Developing countries, it is true, are unable to 
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service loans in dollars at present, but with devel- 
opment their ability to do so will increase. At 
some future time, the argument runs, we can 
reassess the whole situation, take our repayments 
of principal and interest in dollars where it is 
possible to do so without checking development, 
and write off the rest. 

This might be a plausible course of action if the 
continuous accumulation of massive local cur- 
rency holdings had no adverse repercussions at 
home or abroad, if the fiction of loans and sales 
were not an obvious impediment to the attainment 
of our political and security objects, and if the 
persistent process of lending and accounting for 
local currencies could be carried on without irk- 
some intervention and surveillance in the borrow- 
ing countries. As it happens, however, none of 
these conditions can be fulfilled. The fact that 
certain small quantities of local currencies in 
certain countries can perhaps be recovered in 
dollars can no longer be used as a justification for 
the accumulation now looming on the horizon. 

The first and most obvious corrective step that 
needs to be undertaken is to eliminate the phony 
sales of agricultural surpluses. Although this form 
of economic assistance needs to be used with care- 
ful regard to the interests of other exporting coun- 
tries and to its impact on agricultural development 
in receiving countries, there are enormous oppor- 
tunities here for an effective contribution toward 
meeting the problems of the underdeveloped 
world. A wise use of our agricultural surpluses 
can contribute not only to our long-run objec- 
tives but can yield more immediate political 
capital. But a sale of these surpluses, followed by 
attempts to lend the local currency receipts, goes 
far to cancel most of these potential advantages 
while piling up large stocks of unusable money. 

The other principal generator of United-States- 
owned local currencies, the Development Loan 
Fund, can lend both for dollars and for local 
currencies, but four fifths of the loans made to 
date are of the latter character. And they should 
be, if the Fund is to make its proper contribution 
to economic development. The Development 
Loan Fund is a relatively new institution, and 
therefore the process of repayment and relending 
of local currencies at 4 per cent, which will in- 
evitably accentuate our excessive accumulation, is 
not yet well under way. Consequently, if we take 
immediate steps to cancel the effect of the sales of 
Public Law 480 surpluses, we shall have time for a 
serious reconsideration of the terms on which 
economic assistance through the DLF can effec- 
tively be provided. But unless and until this is 
done, Uncle Sam’s foreign funny money will con- 
tinue to expand like a tub full of Asian steamed 
rice. 
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io critics who have been de- 


nouncing us as a nation of flabby 
spectators must be far out of touch 


with reality. True, our rather un- 
certain prospects in the Olympics 
may lend some color to the com- 
plaint that we have become soft, but 
let the blame for this be laid on the 
athletes, where it belongs, and not on 
the spectators. Indeed, the past year 
has seen in most college and pro- 
fessional sports events a degree of 
spectator participation quite without 
precedent. Never before have spec- 
tators entered into big-time sports 
with so much energy and in such 
great numbers. Even the high school 
games have attracted these new par- 
ticipants; long after the game has 
ended, the subways are jammed by 
high-spirited youngsters, still maul- 
ing and scuffing with each other and 
anyone else within reach. 

In hockey, for example, where the 
quality of the contest is judged ac- 
cording to the number and severity 
of injuries to the players, great prog- 
ress was reported in spectator achieve- 
ment: more players were being in- 
jured by objects thrown by the spec- 
tators than by the rough-and-tumble 
of the game itself, so a roundup by 
one of the press associations reported. 
Injuries inflicted on each other by 
the spectators were not tabulated in 


this study, but they are believed to 
exceed those at other kinds of contest 
by a comfortable margin. Most 
authorities regard the professional 
hockey fan, while he is in training 
during the season and with his throw- 
ing arm limbered up, as the most 
formidable of the spectator cate- 
gories. 

The basketball season just past was 
similarly heartening. “The George- 
town-Lafayette basketball game ended 
tonight,” according to an AP story 
from Washington, “in a wild fist- 
swinging battle with spectators pum- 
meling the Lafayette team.” About 
two hundred spectators, ‘‘mainly 
Georgetown students,” had the initi- 


ative and determination to get out of 


their seats and into the melee, and 
they got what they went after. Said 
George Davidson, the Lafayette 
coach, “We thought it best to dis- 
continue the game, especially since 
only 35 seconds remained and George- 
9-point lead virtually as- 
sured it of victory.” 

Basketball coaches are probably to 
be classified more as players than as 
spectators, but without becoming in- 
volved in such niceties, let us salute 
the coach of the Syracuse Nationals, 
who was fined $150 for his “scuffle” 
with a referee at a game in Madison 
Square Garden. The TV audience 
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has long since been accustomed to the- 
coach as a moody figure, pacing the 
side lines and scowling, grimacing, or 
waving his arms at the officials, as 
the situation may warrant. But the 
Syracuse coach was willing to take 
that all-important next step forward 
and show himself a man of action. 
No spectators, unhappily, seem to 
have joined his foray, but it must be 
remembered that the whole move- 
ment toward more non-player par- 
ticipation is still in its infancy. Given 
another season or two, such a coach 
could count, with confidence, on 
abundant physical support from the 
stands. 

Perhaps the greatest stimulus to 
bring the spectators into their new 
and larger role was the professional 
football game between Cleveland 
and New York. Thousands of New 
Yorkers took to the field on this oc- 
casion, and the Cleveland team fled 
like rabbits to the relative safety of 
their dressing room, although the 
game was by no means over. The 
main action was “triggered by small 
boys,” according to the New York 
Times sports columnist Arthur Daley. 
(Never underestimate the power of 
small boys.) ‘A couple of them ran 
out on the gridiron, snatched up a 
football and were pursued by the 
equivalent of a Mack Sennett cop. 
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Then their elders began to crowd 
down to the fringes of the playing 
surface,”’ etc., etc. 

The Daley column was captioned 
“Too Much Enthusiasm,” which is, 
of course, one way of looking at it. 
But this grudging acknowledgment 
of the crowd’s performance is at least 
preferable to the silent treatment 
the press had given only eight days 
earlier to the truly extraordinary 
feats of the spectators at the Army- 
Navy game in Philadelphia. 

As a one-time news reporter, I 
must say that it seemed to me news 
of considerable weight, lead mate- 
rial if you please, when a small 
crowd of teen-agers succeeded in 
tearing down the south goal posts 
while the two teams were struggling 
at midfield. All who watched the 
game on TV know of this, because 
the TV camera turned its eye on the 
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I am given to understand that the 
dignified characters in charge of the 
forthcoming World’s Fair in New 
York City have loudly proclaimed 
that the fair will have no honky- 
tonk, no _ strip-teasers, no razzle- 
dazzle and whoop-dee-do. One of 
the statements I read with a certain 
wince was to the effect that a hus- 
band will not have to leave his wife 
and children for ten minutes to see 
any of the features. 

The assumption that everyone at 
the fair will have his wife and chil- 
dren with him can be overlooked. 
Even the notion that there is any- 
thing around today a man sees that 
his wife and children do not is subject 
for debate, but can be glossed over. 
To get to the heart of the matter, 
what the directors of the fair intend 
to do, apparently, is what every other 
fair in recent times has done — that 
is, to substitute tractors for mirth 
and electronic machines for good 
humor. 

We live in a nation, if not a world, 
where the President rarely announces 
in his State of the Union Address 
that the amount of laughter and high 
spirits has increased, but rather that 
the outgo of ingots and the produc- 


proceedings. We had to take on 
trust, without benefit of camera, 
which stayed focused on the players, 
the announcer’s statement a moment 
later that there went the north goal 
posts too, and his melancholy after- 
thought, “It makes you wonder 
what would happen now, without 
any goal posts, if someone scored a 
touchdown and they tried to kick 
the goal.” It did indeed make me 
wonder. 

Especially did I wonder how the 
next morning’s Sunday sports pages 
would hail the intrepid youth of 
Philadelphia. If anyone had told me 
in advance that a handful of specta- 
tors could bring down all goal posts 
at an Army-Navy game while both 
teams were still playing on the field, 
I should have doubted the possi- 
bility. Even more should I have 
doubted that the four men covering 


tion of pig iron are rising. It is folly 
to measure a nation’s progress by the 
efficiency of its steel furnaces or the 
high caliber of its pesticides. To 
measure thus the state of a world is 
even more folly. 

The directors of the World’s Fair 
have not, as I write this, said any- 
thing about what they will do, but if 
they follow the trend, the place will 
be cluttered with the latest color TV 
sets, the newest in prefabricated 
houses, the finest dynamos available, 
and, quite possibly, a machine that 
can take all the available statistics and 
come out with an answer to the effect 
that these are precisely the things 
the fair should have exhibited. 

I have visited agricultural shows 
where I could not see the trees for the 
forest of machinery, and I have been 
at recent county fairs where the 
pumpkins and peach preserves were 
a small island darkly behind enor- 





the game for the New York Times, 
the four from the Herald Tribune, 
and the two from the Boston Globe 
would ignore the whole episode in 
their stories the next morning, yet 
ignore it they did. 

It is my impression that the press 
in general had little or nothing to 
say about the young Philadelphians. 
Arthur Daley, who had attended the 
Philadelphia game, asserted in his 
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column eight days later that nothing 


comparable to the spectators out- 
break at the Cleveland-New York 
game had occurred for the past 
forty-five years. 

Now, with the baseball season be- 
fore us, we look ahead to a larger 
and livelier spectator participation 
in the game, with the hope that this 
interesting new trend in sports will 
receive the attention it deserves. 

CHARLES W. MORTON 


mous reaping machines and station 
wagons. The crunch of gears is 
there, and the flickering of lights on 
thinking machines, but the singing 
and the gold are nowhere present. I 
have even attended flower shows 
where the poor blossoms were totally 
obscured by the violent scarlet of 
two-ton trucks on exhibit or by 
the screaming yellow of the latest 
plows. 

I have nothing against commerce 
and industry; certainly they are a 
means to an end wherein productivity 
will be so great we shall all, in time, 
be able to sit down and talk to our 
psychiatrists in well-fed peace. And, 
in the end, I am sure that it is in- 
dustry and commerce that pay the 
freight for these extravagant world- 
wide gestures, and so they have a 
certain dubious right to lay the 
tracks. 

Just the same, when I think of fairs, 
world or otherwise, the memorable 
matters remaining in my heart are 
not the sights of radios, televisions, 
bombs, vastly clever machinery, or 
ranch-type homes that can be tossed 
up in two hours. What I remember 
lovingly is candied apples on a stick, 
cotton candy, enormous shining fruit, 
the man with two heads, and the 
petrified giant. What stirs me still is 
the recollection of the electric girl 
who gave you a shock if you touched 
her warm and lovely hand; of the 
hootchy-kootchy dancers, who were 
charming but much less reprehen- 
sible than my secretary at an office 
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party; of bright, spinning wheels 
whereat, for a lowly dime, I might 
win an entire week’s supply of gro- 
ceries or even a pink-shaded lamp 
whose base was a pink, nude lady 
(another still unravished bride of 
Time): and of the smells and noises 
and tastes that are to be found no- 
where else on earth, but are mingled 
breathlessly at a fair. 

A fair should be a place to laugh 
and to sing and to see strange sights. 
A fair should be a fairyland where 
everyone can enter and forget for a 
while that man is something less than 
the angels and somewhat less con- 
tented than the apes. A fair should 
change a man for a while. He should 
come out of it — with his wife and 
children, if need be — feeling ex- 
alted, filled with laughter, his eyes 
shining, and his arm around his 
wife. He should not emerge haggard 
and bored, his arms weighed down 
with pamphlets and brightly printed 
books of statistics. 

I shall not have my dream, I am 
sure, but, please, can we not have 
some portion of an acre for pleasure? 
Let us give most of the area to busi- 
ness and commerce and industry and 
science. May we not have, perhaps, 
an obscure corner of merriment 
and sensuality, of foolishness and 
cotton candy, of dancing and pretty 
girls for us few, the poets? 
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PEAT FIRE IN IRELAND 


BY FRANCIS W. HATCH 


Peat in the grate 

With whispering flame. 
The coziest fire 

A man can claim 

At the end of day 
When fishing is done 
And conversation 

Of pool or run 

Is joined, with a glass, 
In comfort, at ease, 

As snug by the fire 

As ever you please. 

A fire of peat, 

With whispering flame, 
The coziest fire 

A man can claim! 
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cleaning or to wash and drip-fast-drying. 
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Suits. Natural cut with plain front trousers. ........ $65 
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COUNTRY CHECK SPORT JACKETS 


Pecan Tan with Olive Crosschecks — 
regular flapped pockets and hook 
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Houston 


Rice Hotel 
May 9th, 10th & 1lth 
Kansas City 
Muehlebach Hotel 
May 4th & 5th 
St. Louis 
Bel Air Motel 
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Trillium Bowl ° Diameter 10” * $45 


What should we give the bride? 


EVER be sensible about newly- 
weds. Be wise. Give them some- 
thing needlessly and unabashedly 
beautiful. In the long run, nothing 

is so practical as joy. 
A Steuben vase will hold flowers, 





FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET » 





and it will delight the spirit. A 
bowl will display fruit, and satisfy 
like sculpture. Or consider that sel- 
fish little cocktail set for two. It will 
gild the martini hour with a touch 
of ceremony. 





GL 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Steuben crystal is not essential for 
survival. It is, however, a charming 
way to intensify the joy of life. 
Crystal does not have to be that 
beautiful. 
Does the sky have to be that blue? 
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KEN W. PURDY 


Ken W. Purpy is widely known for his writ- 
ings on motoring subjects. His book KINGS OF 
THE ROAD is a standard work on the great 
automobiles of bygone days. 


A friend of mine bought a new au- 
tomobile recently. It came equipped 
with numerous useful accessories, 
and one not so useful— it has a 
built-in problem of conscience. 

The car is a Mercedes-Benz 190D. 
The “D” is significant, for it denotes 
the presence of a diesel engine, and it 
is the diesel engine that has upset 
the proud new owner. His home is 
heated by an oil-fired furnace, and 
every time he thinks of the 300-odd 
gallons of fuel oil resting in his cellar 
tank, temptation smites him, and an 
angel-versus-devil debate rages within 
him. For a Mercedes 190D will run 
just as well on furnace oil at ten cents 
or so a gallon as on diesel oil at 
twenty-six cents. 

A diesel-engined automobile knows 
nothing of the snobbery of its gaso- 
line-burning fellows. Not for the D- 
car are the golden or purple or pink 
gasolines drawn from their gaudy 
pumps at up to forty cents a gallon. 
A D-car doesn’t care if men of dis- 
tinction use only Scarlet Pimpernel 
Petrol. A D-car takes smelly fuel oil 
and burns it without so much as the 
help of a spark plug, simply by com- 
pressing it so tightly that the gen- 
erated heat sets it off. It is not true 
that a diesel engine will burn drawn 
butter or melted candle ends, but it 
is remarkably unfussy, just the same. 
And so the temptation to drain a 
bucket or two at the oil-burner tank, 
rather than hunt up a filling station 
that displays a sign ‘‘Diesel’’ or 
“Trucks,” is strong. After all, six- 
teen cents a gallon is — well, sixteen 
cents a gallon. And when the fact 
that a 190D will run thirty-five miles 
on a gallon is thrown into the equa- 
tion, I suspect the devil often wins. 

The diesel-engined automobile is, 
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comparatively, a newcomer in this 
country, although Mercedes-Benz 
put the first one on the market in 
1949. The highways are full of diesel 
trucks, but diesel passenger cars are 
still uncommon — so uncommon, in 
fact, that the various states haven’t 
got around to setting up measures 
to defeat the owner whose cupidity 
overcomes him. The governor of one 
New England state did personally 
telephone the first Mercedes-Benz 
diesel owner in the municipality to 
ask him to state where he proposed 
to buy his fuel, and officials of an- 
other commonwealth for a time con- 
sidered making diesel owners sign 
an undertaking, under penalty of 
peine forte et dure, not to run it on 
furnace-oil siphonings. The project 
was finally abandoned, however, ap- 
parently on the ground that it might 
well have the effect of informing peo- 
ple of a good thing who might other- 
wise never know about it. 

Adequate law is already on the 
books, of course, since the use of 
furnace oil instead of fuel oil con- 
stitutes tax evasion. But strict uni- 
versal enforcement would be a tricky 
business. A Mercedes-Benz 190D 
looks very much like a Mercedes- 
Benz 190 gasoline burner. It sounds 
a bit different, if one gets close 
enough, and its exhaust has the 
characteristic diesel pungency (it 
produces fewer harmful contami- 
nants, by the way). And one can, by 
looking narrowly, see the small chro- 
mium ‘“‘D.”?” But a snooping enforcer 
armed with police powers could not 
make a case by siphoning something 
out of the tank: the two oils look 
the same. Ultimately, I suppose, if 
enough diesels appear on the roads, 
diesel fuels will be colored, and pres- 
ence of white fuel in one’s tank will 
constitute prima-facie evidence of 
malfeasance. Until that time, diesel 
owners will wrestle with their con- 
sciences — sometimes winning, some- 
times losing. 
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The Caterpillars 
of Périgord 
BY R. P. LISTER ; ; 
tutta ia the favorte 
R. P. Lisrer is an English free lance whose 
poetry and light articles appear frequently in ob i í, Le who p refer 
the ATLANTIC. thur P ale 
One hot day in early spring in and sla i Ste 
Périgord I was walking along a dirt e 
_ road that leads from a very small AI A dekaht 
place called Bigounin in the general coachitz P | PIIGAD 
direction of nowhere, or eastwards, É 
when I saw something on the road | PP r my à Th — 
ahead of me that might have been a pa . d | 
very thin snake, or a very thick piece 


of string, but that somehow looked di us : 
rather like neither. When I got up fa the nochs , Ol, im 


to it I found that it was a line of place vA jots 
2 


seventy-two hairy caterpillars follow- 


ing their leader across the road, nose for Qn R 
to tail. ‘ > e 
I am no naturalist, and it may be Light, day mt 


that this gives me a feeling of aston- 
ishment at the goings on of animals 
that the more knowledgeable scien- 
tist does not share. For instance, | 
remember one night that I spent 
lying in the heather on the upper 

slopes of Stob Garbh, a summit of ge A Comed from — 
the Black Mount, between the great . 

moor of Rannoch and the upper Sp 
= reaches of Loch Etive. I was restless 

because the night was damp and | ==—-—-7-33 33 ee 
cold, but I was even more disturbed 
in mind by the behavior of two 
night birds who held a prolonged 
conversation behind a nearby rock 
in what I took to be a dialect of Low 
Dutch. I assume that they were 
night birds because I told myself so 
repeatedly at the time. If | had 
S been a trained naturalist, I might 
have identified them without diffi- | 
culty as normal specimens of the | 
hooded crow; then I should have | 
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where history hung its hat 
before Columbus discovered 
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National Monuments, awe inspiring 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, high 
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will make your visit unforgettable. 
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turned over and perhaps even gota 
little sleep, though I doubt it. But 
although I have heard crows talking 
on many other occasions, and often 
with a strong Flemish accent, I have 
never again been actually able to 
distinguish the syllables. 

To the experienced naturalist this 
troop of caterpillars proceeding in a 
long line, nose to tail, across the 
terrain, whether of Périgord or of 
anywhere else, might have been a 
commonplace; but I had never seen 
such a thing before myself, or even 
heard of it, and I was considerably 
astonished. The caterpillars were 
yellowish-brown in color, with two 
black lines running down the back, 
and since there were seventy-two of 
them and each was an inch long, the 
caterpillar line was six feet in length 
from the nose of the front caterpillar 
to the tail of the rear caterpillar. It 
moved slowly because the cater- 
pillars moved slowly, and also be- 
cause the head caterpillar kept hesi- 
tating and making slight, or some- 
times sharp, turns to one side or the 


other, though heading always in 





general for the other side of the road, 
some three feet away. Caterpillar 
Number 2 kept his nose faithfully a 
twentieth of an inch or so from the 
tail of Caterpillar Number 1 and 
turned where he had turned, so that 
any sharp bend in the line was still 
a sharp bend, in exactly the same 
spot, when Caterpillar Number 72 
reached it. When I left these cater- 
pillars, with whom I spent some 
little time, the head caterpillar had 
made a good foot of the verge and 
was following an even more wan- 
dering course, as if he was not sure 
whether to leave the road or make 
his way parallel to it, perhaps in the 
hope that he might pick up some vin 
rouge and lodging for the night at 
Bigounin. I could have told him 
that there were only two houses at 
Bigounin and that they had no vin 
rouge tO spare, apart from the fact 
that the place was two and a half 
kilometers away and he would not 
get there till next Tuesday at the 
pace he was making, but I had no 
means of communication. 

This caterpillar incident started 
me thinking seriously, though in- 
conclusively, about the difference 
between man and the other, and 
perhaps lower, animals. These cater- 
pillars may have been behaving 
quite normally, and I am prepared 
to listen politely to any naturalist if 
he tells me so, but to my mind they 
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werg suffering from a mass neurosis. 
They were afraid of something, and 
thought they could forget they were 
afraid if they kept their noses firmly 
up against the tails of the ones in 
front of them. The one right up in 
front was a natural leader who had 
mastered, or thought he had mas- 
tered, his neurosis. 

I may be accused of anthropo- 
morphism, but I shall not tremble. 
I call on any naturalist to deny that 
animals have neuroses. Once I knew 
a big dog who was more neurotic 
than his master or myself, which is 
Saying something. The slow move- 
ments of Mozart string quintets 
reached down to all the sorrowful 
neuroses of this big dog, and when 
we listened to them, which we did 
frequently, he would climb up on 
one or the other of us, sitting in easy 
chairs as we were, and he would put 
his big paws on our shoulders, lay 
his head against our cheeks, and 
weep salt tears from his big brown 
eyes. Since he was half Alsatian and 
half Airedale and weighed eighty- 
four pounds, the experience was 
more than embarrassing. 

As for hens, they are all neurotic. 
The inmates of the average hen run, 
when one becomes thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them, turn out to be 
so like the patients in an average 
mental hospital that the ordinary, 
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unbalanced person is dangerously 
affected by them. Only the abnor- 
mally sane person should associate 
for long with hens, just as only the 
abnormally sane doctor should dab- 
ble in psychiatry. 

It may be argued that dogs and 
hens, being more or less domesti- 
cated animals, absorb their neurotic 
habits from the human beings they 
associate with. This, however, does 
not apply to the bumblebee. The 
bumblebee is an easy case of ani- 
mal neurosis to diagnose. It is 





notorious, to aeronautical scientists 
at least (and I was once one myself), 
that on the grounds of theoretical 
aerodynamics the bumblebee cannot 
fly. The relation of his wing area to 
his body weight and other simple 
aerodynamical considerations forbid 
it. I do not pretend to know how 
the bumblebee has heard of this, 
but a prolonged observation of the 
species will convince any unpreju- 
diced observer that the bumblebee, 
having set his mind on flying in de- 
fiance of all the laws of science, has 
become definitely unhinged as a re- 
sult of his efforts. He can fly, but he 
has no will power left for anything 
else. 

Mostly his neurosis shows itself as 
a sort of ponderous aimlessness, a 
Hamlet-like incapacity for making 
decisions. I came across one bum- 
blebee, however, after many years of 
patient though intermittent study, 1 
whom the common bumblebee neu- 
rosis had become so pronounced 
that he determined at last to dis- 
prove the contention of the scientists 
by ascending, under his own wing 
power, the highest mountain in 
Sweden — almost 7000 feet. 

He did very well, too, and quite 
well enough to disprove the aero- 
dynamicists, though he did not 
reach the summit. The rarity of the 
air was too much for his limited 
weight-lifting capacity, even at that 
relatively low altitude, and although 
he made his attempt in July, the 
mountain is situated two hundred 
miles or so north of the Arctic Circle, 
so that he must have felt the cold in 
spite of all his fur. Still, he got 
within six hundred feet of the top, 
and it was there that I found him, 
buzzing about in a hole in the snow, 
on an occasion when my own neu- 
roses impelled me to climb this 
mountain, Kebnekaise, myself. The 
hole was roughly spherical and 
about four inches in diameter, and 
the bumblebee had fallen in there, 
presumably quite recently, and could 
not get out again. 

I confess that, accustomed though 
I am to meeting mad or eccentric 
animals, I was surprised to find him 
there, so far away from vegetation 
and all living things. However, he 
was clearly a rather unhappy bum- 
blebee where he was; so as soon as a 
man called Lannart who was with 
me had photographed him, so that 
nobody should call us liars, we 
fished him out of the hole and flung | 
him into the air, facing downhill. 
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When I last saw him he was rolling 


_and kicking down the snow slope, 
| the rarefied air having let him down 


again, but when he got to the edge 


he had a thousand feet of clear drop | 
to the Björlings Glacier, and I hope 
_ this pause for meditation in midair | 
| enabled him to right himself and fly 


safely off to the more or less green 
valley of Ladtjodalen, which lies 
below. 

In fact, I hope he survives still, 
though he must be a very old bum- 
blebee by now. He could have 
proved his ability to fly equally well 
by buzzing about among the arctic 
flora, as thousands of his fellow 
bumblebees do every day, but I re- 
spect him for his determination, 
neurotic though it was, to make a 


really large-scale demonstration of | 


his powers of flight. If he did sur- 
vive, he no doubt boasted intermi- 
nably about his exploit and claimed 
that his performing it showed that 
he had mastered his neurosis and 
got it thoroughly under control: 
that he was, in fact, a bumblebee of 
determination, decision, and drive, 
and a natural leader, like the head 
caterpillar of the Bigounin road. 

It is true that without our neuroses 
none of us would ever get anywhere, 
and if we could only get them under 


control, we should achieve great 


things. It is owing to our failure to 
do so that most human activities can 
be classified under the general head- 
ing of buzzing about in holes in the 
snow. This is perhaps the only firm 


conclusion to which my encounter | 


with the caterpillars on the Bigounin 
road led me. 
As for the 


distinction between 


man and the lower animals, I am | 


still firmly of the opinion that it doe: 
not arise from man’s possession of 


neuroses, but from something else, if | 
from anything. As for the charge of | 


anthropomorphism, I should say 
that the animals’ thought processes 
differ from man’s in degree but not 
so much in kind as we are fashion- 


But I 
have said nothing here that could 


be adduced as proof, or, indeed, as | 


disproof, of either of these conten- 
tions. 

And as for the caterpillars on the 
Bigounin road, a friend to whom I 
recounted this incident suggested 
that I could have picked up the 
front caterpillar and put him at the 
back to see what happened, and I 


am extremely sorry that I did not 


think of this myself at the time. 
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[s there a dear old grandmother in 
YOUR home who can’t climb stairs ? 
Or perhaps a busy wife and mother who 
needs to be saved from tiresome trips, up 
and down, several times an hour? Or 
someone convalescing in the home? 

To any or all of these people, so dear 

to you, a home lift can bring greater 
happiness and guard their safety and 
health. INCLIN-ATOR (shown above) 
carries two people upstairs, safely and 
comfortably. 
_ “Elevette,?” a vertical lift, can be 
installed in stair well, corner or closet. It 
may be inclosed in a shaft to serve more 
than two floors. Both operate on house 
current and are safe for all ages. 


Send for folder "Stop Climbing Stairs,” FREE 
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THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
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Me, a la Mode 





BY ANNE KELLEY 


ME: seated on distressed fruit 
wood. With my unflagging sense of 
le haut décor (and with a strong pitch- 
ing arm) I have boldly thrown out 
of the house every stick of worméd 
chestnut, liméd oak, and pittéd 
cherry. Now, alone, stark against 
my fruit wood, I permit only one 
small and unforgettable accent piece 
of Sears Roebuck mahogany veneer. 
The effect: totally individual, ter- 
ribly sotto voce. 


ME: poised, gracious, smiling 
around my tooth caps, at one of the 
famous little dinners I give alpha- 
betically throughout the four sea- 
sons. Tonight, Mc’s and N’s, dining 
on authentically faux passement plastic 
place mats; the menu, one which has 
become a kind of signature with me: 
tinned fruit cup in tin cups, frozen 
fish sticks swathed in grape leaves, 
chopped spinach with a hint of mace, 
and potatoes Birds-eye, followed, af- 
terward, by after-dinner coffee and 
after-dinner mints. 


ME: a superb study in chromatics. 
Eye sockets, pores, even the soupçon 
of sardine pâté en Triscuit in my 
hand and, yes, the hand itself, all 
deliberately underplayed, all keyed 
to nonassertive, offbeat shades of 
puce and Rebel gray. An utterly 
effortless look, occasioned in part 
by the fact that I am coming down 
with the twenty-four-hour flu. 


ME: standing, open-armed, wait- 
ing to greet my children as they 
arrive home from school. (My life 
revolves around my children like a 
busy bank door.) Now, quite simply, 
I wear a classic shirt in the fresh 


new look of yellow toweling, but- 
toned with great (and thoroughly 
real) marbles; swirling about my 
hips, my hamster skirt, the latter 
custom-made for me by my own 
taxidermist with a detail peculiarly 
and sentimentally my own. The belt 
is fashioned entirely from skins of 
the children’s pet hamsters. What 
a surprise for them as they race in, 
dizzy, rosy-cheeked, with their ga- 
loshes tenderly transposed! 


ME: not a beauty in the conven- 
tional sense of the word but, super- 
latively, a woman who has learned 
to live with her face — without 
clichés — and to revel in features 
other women might consider ‘“‘difh- 
cult.” My system for coping with 
a prominent nose: a swift stroke of 
eyebrow pencil curved across the 
cheek and ending in an arrow to 
bravely emphasize the nasal area. 
For large feet, the wholly noncon- 
formist whimsy of wearing black 
bowling shoes, the size clearly — 
compulsively — stamped in white on 
the outside. 


ME: Give such a woman a high 
style and she transforms it into a 
memorable life experience. Case in 
point now: my beehive. Tumbled 
high on the head, but with a differ- 
ence — my vibrant hair houses real 
bees! One of a new generation of 
fashion-minded women who insist 
on probing for the deeper meaning 
of every trend, I have even written 
the Government Printing Office for 
a pamphlet on beekeeping and ex- 
pect soon to process — perhaps even 
privately label — honey from my 
own live hive. 


ME: Chin and derriére tucked 
in, tummy flat, head high; a woman 
of inner sureness, acute perception, 
and blooming taste buds; clearly, 
a woman who knows where she’s 
going. Where? Why to the pack- 
aged meat counter at the super- 
market, pushing the cart sinuously 
to the strains of Muzak. Sensitively, 
I breathe my own lyrics to the 
nostalgic refrain: ‘“‘Guess Pll always 
be... kind of lost in a toe... 1 
wonder if I . should try the pot 
roast. .’ The butcher’s eye meets 
mine. He senses my aliveness, far 
more than skin deep. He gestures to 
me with a leg of lamb. 


ATLANTIC readers will recall ‘‘Housekeeping 
a la Television” by ANNE KELLEY, which 
appeared in our October, 1958, issue. She now 
reports, from the fashion magazines, “the im- 
pact of high style on a low housewife.” 
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The 
Dance of Bharata 


Time was when Gods walked and 
sported among men and men had 
not lost the power to see them. It 
was then that the Secret of the 
Dance was revealed by the Lord 
of the Universe to a mortal, Bhar- 
ata. Later, the dance in its divine 
form was developed by the de- 
vadasis of the temples of old. The 
sculptures of India even today 
pay tribute to the grace and daz- 
zle of these devoted nymphs. And 
even today this living dance is 
performed in all its purity in-the 
dance theatres of India. 


Seek the unique and the aesthetic 
this year; seek the temples and 
dances of India. 


For further information, 
see your travel agent, or write dept. AM 


India 


GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
19 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 8-2245 


685 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


they shall have 





BY JOHN M. CONLY 


Everyone should get a Vox record 
called The English Country Dancing 
Master. It is newly issued and first of 
a series to be made by Richard and 
Theodora Schulze, a young couple 
who are believers that music should 
be a joy. At their hands it is, and 
they have worked to make it so. 
Anyone who can listen to their Rigs 
of Marlowe, played on the sopranino 
recorder (his) and the harpsichord 
(hers), without feeling a freeing glee 
needs doctoring badly. 

The Schulzes are, respectively, tall 
and gaunt, and short and sprightly, 
and they play the clarinet, the oboe, 
the recorder (any range), and the 
harpsichord. They grew up in the 
Chicago—Gary area; he in Calumet, 
she in Hammond. Neither was born 
into a musical family. His father 
ran a telephone office, hers a res- 
taurant. When he showed a love for 
the clarinet, he landed in the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music, the pre- 
paratory school for most Chicago 
music making. When she displayed 
talent on the oboe, she found herself 
a pupil of Alfred Barthel, the famous 
oboist. The two youngsters discov- 
ered each other in Indiana and 
became each other’s instructors, she 
teaching him French woodwind 
technique, he introducing to her the 
beauties of seventeenth-century song. 





In his spare time, he studied physics 
at Wabash College, whereby he be- 
came, in 1953, a draftsman and 
designer for the Fairchild Corpora- 
tion in New York. The job furnished 
a living after they were married. 

They dearly desired a harpsichord, 
and since they could not afford to 
buy one, they built one. An account 
of this endeavor has been published 
by Pageant Press. It took a year, but 
the instrument is still in service, in 
their Carnegie Hall studio, and 
sounds fine. 

They became interested in re- 
corders because these were the in- 
struments on which their best-loved 
music was played, and they wanted 
to play it and hear it as it had come 
forth first. 

“Recorders”? says Richard 
Schulze, ‘‘are the most awkward of 
woodwinds. The fingering is terribly 
complicated, and breath control 
takes a long while to learn. The 
sopranino makes people sit up and 
take notice, but it isn’t the hardest 
to play. I guess the alto is. Present- 
day woodwinds are easy by com- 
parison.” 

The Schulzes intend to keep play- 
ing recorders and any other instru- 
ments that come their way as they 
work through the pleasures of music 
that people have played across the 
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centuries simply for delight. Since 
Vox is ready to pay for their hours 
of hazardous piping, they intend 
to go on into the domain of the 
French dancing master and the 
American dancing master. “‘The 
French will be pretty early, but it 
sounds so modern it will surprise 
you,” says Mr. Schulze. “The 
American we are going to play just 
as it has come down to us — New 
England country dances, Western 
square dances, Southern and moun- 
tain reels. The best indication of 
what’s worth while is what has sur- 
vived. Anything we play is some- 
thing we like ourselves.” 

The next to last item on the disc 
titled English Country Dancing Master 
is by an English city concert master 
named Henry Purcell, and I am sure 
he would have thought well of the 
whole venture. 


The Scott Hypothesis 


Boston is bordered on the west by 
electronics. Belting the city, across 
the route once ridden by Paul Revere 
and his daring companions, is a 
string of bright new buildings, mostly 
single-storied and imaginatively 
tinted. They represent the Yankee 
challenge in modern industry and 
reflect the research constantly in 
progress at Harvard, M.I.T., and 
other great New England schools, 
together with the incomparable 
skilled labor supply this has brought 
into being. Not least impressive of 
the buildings is a structure identified, 
with admirable simplicity, as H. H. 
Scott, which houses, during work 
hours, more than three hundred 
people, and its product is reproduced 
sound, pure as it can be made. 

Hermon Hosmer Scott is a soft- 
spoken, middle-sized man, with a 
down-East accent to which he is 
entitled. One of his forebears was 
adjutant of a militia detachment 
which made itself famous at Con- 
cord on April 19, 1775. He still 
lives in the neighborhood, near May- 
nard, with his wife, Eleanor, and 
two daughters, Priscilla and Jane. 

It would be downright silly to 
introduce H. H. Scott to veteran 
record listeners. We have been grate- 
fully aware of him since 1947. He is 
the man who took the grit out of 
Grieg and the scratch out of Scriabin, 
by inventing, back then, the Dy- 
naural Noise Suppressor, the only 
device of its kind that ever actually 
worked, so far as I know. It killed 
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ONLY ZENITH HAS IT! 
EXTENDED HIGH FIDELITY STEREO 


the most remarkable reproduction of sound you have 
ever heard! All the width of stereo, all the depth of 


true high fidelity — both in a single console 





Above is the Zenith Grieg, an Ex- 


Only Zenith has combined the widest, most realistic sound separation ever tended High Fidelity Stereo instru- 
ac S -Onsole— å 2 ment, with FM/AM radio, in dis- 
achieved in a single console—with the world’s finest high fidelity. Zenith Gaa Ain nare A Tr 
Extended High Fidelity Stereo is without question the world’s finest sound. the Zenith Decorator Group. Such 
And Zenith alone gives you the convenience of Automatic Bal: ance Control. CATh exes aeeeren a6? COON 


Matic® 4-speed record changer with 
Cobra® tone arm, 40 watts of undis- 
torted power output (up to 80 watts 
peak) from powerful Zenith-designed 
dual channel amplifier. Provision for 


Once you bring the separate speaker systems into 
proper balance, this exclusive Zenith feature keeps 
them in balance no matter how often you change * 

j olten you ¢ h ALEC Zenith Radial Remote Speakers (op- 


the volume. Another reason why Zenith is the tional at extra cost). In mahogany 


id Si a E T : : a. aimee Ea xTE N DED veneers and mahogany solids, maple 
finest high fidelity stereo in the world today ! NRA toi anaa ane wai A ska ie) 
source seems to move out SFD 2565, $625.00*. 
beyond the cabinet. 








ZENITH RADIO 
| Zerr | | Bumy | CORPORATION, 
CHICAGO 39 


ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH ; 

RADIO CORPORATION OF CAN- The quality §0es in 

ADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 

The Royalty of television, stereo- before the hame goes on 
phonic high fidelity instruments, 3 


phonographs, radios and hearing 
aids, 41 years of leadership in radi- 
onics exclusively. 





* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


irrelevant record noise, without de- 
tracting from the music. It really 
did, and still does. If you use an 
HHS/DNS, a 78 sounds as clean 
as an LP, and an LP sounds as 
clean as live FM. The Suppressor 
even now is incorporated in some 
Scott amplifiers, because record fan- 
ciers want it, and Scott, a loyal 
record fancier himself, supplies it. 
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Scott has received many engineer- 
ing citations, some for truly basic 
work in electronic measurement; and 
his scholastic record at M.I.T. is 
still spoken of with awe. Yet he is 
honored and heeded most by his 
friends on the grounds of ethics and 
aesthetics. ‘This is important and 
is reflected in the clear reliability 
of his products. A walk through the 
plant makes plain that H. H. Scott 
employees never, never, never (as 
the song says) will be slaves. My 
guide was Victor Pomper, Scott’s 
vice president and inseparable com- 
panion. All the pleasant ladies with 
their soldering irons called him Vic, 
and he knew their first names, too. 
What this means, most importantly, 
is that living-room listeners do not 
get H. H. Scott FM tuners or pre- 
amplifiers with fractured cold-solder 
joints. The things work, and keep 
on working, because they were made 
with devotion and, I think, with 
pride. “No one’s afraid of any- 
one else here,’ Pomper remarked. 
‘They'll all fight like lions if they 
think they’re right, and we’ve never 
lost a good top-level man in the 
history of the company.” 

Pomper designs the exteriors of 
Scott high fidelity equipment, though 
he has no formal training in such 
matters (he is an engineer, too), and 
this is why most of it comes forth in 
brushed gold. Pomper is partial to 
brushed gold; it is so elegant. An 
example is the new Model 399 stereo 
tuner-amplifier, a glistening device 


obviously made by perfectionists for 
perfectionists. It will perform any 
stereo function, with easy power, and 
its frontal escutcheon is not only 
elegant but self-explanatory. 

Scott’s own insistent ideas lie be- 
hind the designs. He is terribly 
irritated by imperfections of any 
kind. As an opera lover he abom- 
inates sopranos who look like barrage 
balloons. As a manufacturer he 
grieves over audio instruments that 
suggest something filched from a 
battleship’s innards. He does not 
see why an amplifier or a tone arm 
should be ugly, any more than a 
cello is. To this we owe a revolu- 
tion, since it was Scott who, in 1953, 
gave us the Model 99 amplifier, 
which did not need to be hidden. 
It could be laid on a bookshelf, 
where, in its gold and leatherette 
sheathing, it looked quite as quietly 
worthy as a de luxe edition of the 
Columbia Encyclopedia. Everyone now 
follows this precedent, but it was 
Scott who established it, and the 
Scott musical gear still looks best 
of any. 

In Scott there is a survival of 
the Yankee aesthetic, which gave us 
once a countryside of beautiful ar- 
chitecture, fully useful, and equipped 
it with furniture to match. It is good 
to have someone like him around, 
still confident in the tradition. 


The MacLeish Hypotheses 


Lately, Archibald MacLeish, poet- 
playwright and sometime Librarian 
of Congress, put to us by way of a 
television play a good thought in 
a good sentence: “The secret of 
freedom is courage.” The play re- 
counted one citizen’s fight for a 
school tax, but the gist of it was the 
third of three definitions given us 
this last twelve years by MacLeish, 
in sequence. 

The first definition was, to initiate 
the sequence: The secret of faith is 
feeling. ‘This was propounded in the 
dramatic poem Actfive, 1948. The 
second was: The secret of courage 
is faith; which he conveyed in the 
late Broadway success J.B., built 
upon the Scriptural tale of the many 
tribulations and temptations of 
Job. 

Actfive and J.B. have been re- 
corded and are worth hearing and 
hearing again. The first is on a 
Caedmon disc made in 1949 and still 
available. MacLeish reads it, and 
in it there is a short, touching profile 
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of MacLeish and others of us who 
feel sometimes as he does in this 
world. (The blinded gunner at the 
ford. The responsible man, fagged 
out but still trying.) It isn’t subtle, 
and perhaps it isn’t clever, but there 
are times in some centuries, and 
this may be one, when grace and 
symmetry are not enough, when a 
well-reasoned big sentiment — 
whether one agrees with it or not — 
is worth more than bushels of small 
perfections. 

To record J.B., at the end of its 
recent run, apparently was a joint 
notion of Davidson Taylor, the radio 
announcer; Dario and Dorle Soria, 
producers of RCA Victor’s celebrity 
series; and Alan Kayes, who is artist- 
and-repertory manager for the 
company. 

J.B. is two hours long; MacLeish 
helped record it; and it is a success, 
especially in stereophony. The Satan- 
mask speaks from the left loud- 
speaker, the Godmask from the 
right, and in between poor J.B., 
today’s Job, fights his ordeals — the 
deaths of his children, ruin, pain, 
and disfigurement — and keeps his 
faith. 

I do not suppose the album will 
make money, but there are other 
rewards. It is an excitement to 
follow a good poet on a spiritual 
exploration. This thing will go to 
the right hearts, those that Mr. 
MacLeish was aiming for. Everyone 
who was involved should feel good 
about it. 


Record Reviews 
Be ee 


Bartók: Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta 

Martin: Petite Symphonie Concertante 
Leopold Stokowski conducting soloists and 
orchestra; Capitol SP-8507 (stereo) and 
P-8507 

Stokowski’s stature shows here in the 
Bartok, where he permits no clatter; 
the work comes out as music, and 
wonderful music it is. There is no 
point in identifying soloists. On this 
job, everyone was a soloist, and the 
virtuosity continues in the two- 
movement Martin work, which 
sounds like modernized Saint-Saëns 
(I mean that as a compliment); it 
showers you with a scintillant per- 
cussive song. Capitols engineers 
have given the sound perfect clarity. 
One warning: the sound level is low, 
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Alexander BRAILOWSKY, Pianist 
CHOPIN: Preludes (complete) 

ML 5444 MS 6119 (Stereo) 
“Mr. Brailowsky has learned the deep secret 


of touching the emotions of the listeners.""— 
Christian Science Monitor. 





Rudolph SERKIN, Pianist 


MENDELSSOHN: Piano Concerto No. 1 inG 
Minor. Piano Concerto No. 2 in D Minor. With 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Philadel- 
phia Chamber Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
Conductor. ML5456 MS 6128 (Stereo) 
First recording of either concerto in Stereo— 


and only one with the musicianship of 
Serkin. 


Leonard BERNSTEIN, Conductor 

and the N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 

VIVALDI: Concerti for Diverse Instruments. 

Includes Concerto in C Major for Strings and 

2 Mandolins; Concerto in D Minor for Oboe, 

Strings and Cembalo; Concerto in C Minor 

for Flute, Strings and Cembalo; and Con- 

certo for Piccolo, Strings and Cembalo. 
ML5459 MS6131 


the BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


MOZART: Clarinet Quintet in A Major—with 
David Oppenheim, Clarinetist. Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik — with Julius Levine, Double 
Bass Player. ML 5455 MS 6127 


MUSIC OF TARRAGA. 
Renata Tarraga, Guitarist. 


“Magnificent in technique’’— Hi-Fi Review. 
ML 5454 
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: N A. 775 30 There are hundreds of United States 
U S. PA E f f Patents on loudspeakers. Most of them 
relate to minor improvements; a few have changed the face of the speaker industry. 


AR’s patent on the acoustic suspension speaker system has had far-reaching effects. A very large number 
of speakers has been produced under the patent by AR and its licensees, and speaker design in general 
has been given a new direction, In our opinion this patent has proved to be the most significant 
issued in the speaker field since 1932, when Thuras was awarded a patent on the bass-reflex enclosure. 


The basic idea of the acoustic suspension system is that the speaker works against an elastic pillow of 
air sealed into the cabinet instead of against mechanical springs of its own. This design makes possible 
vastly improved bass reproduction (particularly from the point of view of lowered distortion), and 
simultaneously dictates small cabinet size. 


The acoustic suspension principle is now used in four AR models—the AR-1, AR-2, AR-2a, and 
AR-3, priced from $89 to $225. We invite you to listen to these speakers at your dealer’s, or, if you 
live near New York City, at the AR Music Room in Grand Central Terminal. 


Literature on AR speakers is available for the asking. 
ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 24 Thorndike Street Cambridge 41, Massachusetts 
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Autobiography of a Yogi 
BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


“These pages reveal, with incomparable strength and clarity, a fasci- 
nating life, a personality of unheard-of greatness. The author under- 


takes the unique task of instructing the Western reader in the practi- 
cal application of yoga, setting the example in his own life. In these 
pages is undeniable proof that only the mental and spiritual striving 
of man has lasting value, and that he can conquer all material obsta- 
cles by inward strength. We must credit this Autobiography with the 
power to bring about a spiritual revolution.” —“Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Tagepost,”’ daily newspaper of Germany. $4.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


Whispers from Eternity The Master Said 


“Destined to rank with the world’s Wit and wisdom of a modern 
greatest spiritual classics.” world teacher. Practical advice 
~ Dr. B. J. Dey, Bombay,India in solving and dissolving daily 
$3.00 problems. $2.50 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
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so you need a fairly good amplifier 
to get the most out of the record. 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 5 


Robert Riefing, piano; Odd Griidner- 
Hegge conducting Oslo Philharmonic 
Orchestra; RCA Camden 566 and S-566 
(stereo) 

For the second time a $2.98 Camden 
disc made in Norway takes top 
ranking among stereo recordings of 
major piano concertos (the other was 
the Rachmaninoff Second, S-475). - 
This Emperor outrates sonically the 
Rubinstein-Krips, and musically all 
others. It has all the martial bang 
and lyrical liquidity it should, and 
also that peculiar asset so essential to 
good Beethoven playing: tempos 
loyally observed. Mr. Riefling, 
of whom I have never heard before, 
may not be the world’s greatest 
pianistic technician, but he is a de- 
voted Beethovenian, which is good 
enough for me. 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique 


Pierre Monteux conducting Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra; RCA Victor 
LSC-2362 (stereo) and LM-2362 

The most exciting Fantastique in the 
very early days of LP was that of Mr. 
Monteux with the San Francisco 
Symphony. This was then out- 
pointed, purely in sonics, by other 
versions. Now comes the same con- 
cept, with a better orchestra and in 
sound that alternately ravishes the 
ears and rattles the wits. The little 
woodwinds sing like cherubs; the 
big viols sneer like demons; and the 
huge brasses ring down doomsday. 
All concerned must have enjoyed 
themselves enormously making the 
record; it thrills, from beginning to 
end. 


Haydn: The Seasons 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducting Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Beecham Choral 
Society; soloists; Capitol SGCR-7184 
(stereo) and GCR-7184: three records 

The Seasons, a secular oratorio, was 
Haydn’s last big work, and it is the 
work of a happy and very, very 
clever old man. He wrote it as a 
sort of nature chronicle, with three 
rustic philosophers as narrators — 
two men and a woman. The script 
came from a Scottish poet, James 
Thomson, who wrote it just before 
Haydn was born. This is the first 
English-language Seasons on records, 
and it is most endearing. Spring 
sings, summer murmurs and thun- 
ders, autumn conserves, winter hud- 


dles and hopes. Old Sir Thomas 
knows exactly what to do with old 
master Haydn’s wise and genial 
writing. The result is ageless. 


Puccini: Tosca 

Francesco Molinari-Pradelli conducting 
Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, 
George London; other soloists; Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Saint Cecilia Acad- 
emy, Rome; London OSA-1210 (stereo) 
and A-4235: two records 

Tosca makes good stereo melodrama, 
no doubt of that, especially during 
the torture scene and the murder. 
Tebaldi’s Floria has a gorgeous 
voice, even if she’s a little ladylike; 
Del Monaco’s Mario is robust and 
loud; London’s Scarpia is dramat- 
ically the most convincing; this is a 
villain you would hesitate to cross. 


My only real disappointment was 
with the musket volley when Mario 
was shot. Even in stereo, those 
muskets wouldn’t scare a mouse. 
Still, one does not buy an opera for 
gunshots. 


Schuman: Symphony No. 1; Manfred 
Overture 

George Szell conducting Cleveland Or- 
chestra; Epic BC-1039 (stereo) and 
LC-3612 

Mr. Szell told me once he aimed to 
make the Cleveland the subtlest or- 
chestra in the United States, and 
it seems to me he has. The Spring 


Symphony here is a kaleidoscope of 


instrumental sounds, really vernal in 
its skillfully planned glint, and still 
impelled with a gay romantic rush. 
I cannot imagine its being played 


This isa KLH coil, held by a KLH hand, 
The quality of the coil contributes to 
the quality of KLH speaker systems. 


The quality of the coil depends on 
the skill and patience of the hand, 


KLH has good hands. 
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much better or recorded much bet- 
ter. All the faultless diction of the 
orchestra comes through the loud- 
speakers with real beauty, which is 
rarer than we realize. 


Vive La Marche! 

Paul Paray conducting Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Mercury SR-90211 
(stereo) and MG-50211 

Ordinarily I deplore this kind of 
hi-fi collection, but I let myself hear 
the Marseillaise played by the vener- 
able républicain, Citoyen Paray, and 
I was a goner. This is what scared 
eighteenth-century European mon- 
archs out of their high boots, and 
you really can hear why. The other 
marches include a very good Gounod 
Marionette (you know — Alfred Hitch- 
cock) and a lively Berlioz Rákóczy. 
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KLH RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


80 CROSS STREET, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 


Literature describing and explaining 
KLH speaker systems, with the name 
of your nearest franchised KLH dealer, 
is available on request. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Ta Fisheries Center at the University of Wash- 
ington is a modern brick laboratory on the lower 
slope of the campus, a stone’s throw from the not 
overly clean waters of Portage Bay. Here in the 
moist, fishy atmosphere dear to every angler, 
Professor Lauren R. Donaldson and his stu- 
dent teams have been carrying on experiments in 
the breeding of pedigreed Chinook salmon and 
rainbow trout, experiments which could have 
a revitalizing effect on rivers everywhere in our 
northern clime. 

For nearly thirty years, Dr. Donaldson has been 
giving thought to the development of “super 
salmon” by selective breeding, and when the 
present center was established in 1950 he had a 
school of what he believed would be particularly 
hardy fingerlings ready to release from the labora- 
tory pools. A fish ladder with eight steps led from 
these pools into Portage Bay, and down went the 
fingerlings, through the Bay, through Lake Union, 
through the locks of a government canal, through 
Puget Sound, and out into the Pacific. Normally 
about one tenth of one per cent of naturally bred 
salmon return to their spawning grounds in a mat- 
ter of four years. The question involved in “‘ Don- 
aldson’s folly,? as campus critics called it, was 
how many — if any — of the marked fingerlings 
would return, and when. 

It must have been a tense moment when, in 
1952, the first homing Chinook swirled and began 
his leaping, slithering ascent up the ladder with 
its foot-wide openings. ‘‘We waited and waited,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘Finally, they started coming in. 
They were just like little runts, but they had our 
brand on them, and I could have kissed each one 
of them.” Not so little, either, for they averaged 
eighteen pounds, a growth they had attained in 
just under three years. 

Forty-two came back from that first trial; 48 in 
1955; last year, 880. Were this to continue un- 
checked, the university would be overrun with 
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salmon, for this is a fish story to put Pigs Is Pigs, 
Ellis Parker Butler’s classic, in the shade. What 
Dr. Donaldson and his teams are now doing is 
stripping the eggs from the returnees and again, 
after selective breeding and feeding, keeping the 
hardiest for brood stock and releasing the excess 
fingerlings to fish farms outside of Seattle, whose 
waters flow into the Pacific. A quarter million 
select fingerlings will go out to sea this spring 
and will produce some ten million pedigreed eggs, 
which will be available for state hatcheries and fish 
farms. Studies thus far indicate a rate of 60 per 
cent survival in the fish farms, with at least 10 
per cent survival in the deep sea. If six million of 
these selected fingerlings can be released, that will 
mean a return of 600,000 Chinooks for sports and 
commercial fishermen — and propagation. A dec- 
ade of testing has shown that thirty times as many 
college-bred salmon return home to spawn as 
noncollegiate. 

What about their diet? The main laboratory, 
whose doors open on to the college pools, encloses 
two rows of large tanks, each cared for by a pair 
of students in their rubber aprons and boots. The 
fingerlings were being measured for growth at the 
time of my visit, and eager, observant faces — 
American, Filipino, Thai, and Japanese — were 
studying the thin glass tubes through which 
the silver streaks were being poured. Dr. Donald- 
son is an authority on radiation biology, and his 
research on the results of the nuclear explosions in 
the Pacific has taught him that certain minerals, 
such as iodine, zinc, cobalt iron, and manganese, 
contribute to a fish’s growth. His experiments 
are calculated to make up the deficiencies in such 
minerals in lakes and streams now being tested for 
new fish populations. 

The fish pens next to the college salmon pools 
are reserved for the nontravelers, the homebred 
rainbow trout. I looked down on their broad 
black backs and shivered, for I had never seen 
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rainbows so big. “Lord, what do those giants 
weigh?” I asked. 

“Oh, ten or eleven pounds,” the doctor replied. 
“We’ll net one for you.” And when we returned 
to the laboratory, there he was, Big Sulky, in a 
tank by himself, levitating, puffing in his anger at 
having been separated, the red flush big as a rose 
beneath his eye and the exquisite rainbow coloring 
all along his broad beam. ‘‘Eleven pounds,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘and he’s just two years old.” 

“Whatťll you do with him?” 

“After using them for brood stock, we release 
these trout in some of the nearby lakes,” he said. 
“I generally know where they’ve been put, and 
sometimes at dusk I drive out and watch the fun. 
Pretty soon Pll hear a man shout, ‘Brother, I’m 
into a biggy. Wow, watch him go!’ Great excite- 
ment for a minute and a half, then silence. .. . 
‘Gee, he stripped me.’ ” 

“I guess you were cheering for the fish,” I said. 


THE VANISHING WILDERNESS 


John Muir was one of the earliest and most 
public-spirited naturalists to contribute to the 
Atlantic. With his gray burro and a loaf of bread, 
he scouted and camped his way through the un- 
spoiled wilderness of California in the 1860s and 
1870s, marking those natural beauties, like the 
great stands of sequoias and the Yosemite, which 
he believed should be protected from commercial 
exploitation. He was the pioneer and founder of 
our national parks, and one of the legacies which 
he left to the American people was the Sierra 
Club, which he founded in 1892 and which is 
dedicated to saving the nation’s scenic resources. 

Up until recently, most Americans took for 
granted the spiritual refreshment which they re- 
ceived when they could get away to their secret 
woods, stretch of beach, or mountain lake. Today 
we all know that such refuges are in jeopardy; 
they are being invaded by the bulldozer, the 
throughway, and the air strip. “Thank God they 
cannot cut down the clouds,” cried Thoreau as he 
saw the forests come down. This irreversible 
process, the result of our spreading population, 
means that we are more than ever dependent 
upon those greater sanctuaries, our national parks, 
and that we should add to them if we dare to be 
provident. For America without its wilderness 
will be a nation without spirit. 

What we need is striking and constant re- 
minders, and one comes to us this year in the form 
of a beautiful book, THIS IS THE AMERICAN EARTH 
by AnseL Apams and Nancy NewmarL (The 
Sierra Club, $15.00). These peerless photographs 
of the Sequoia National Park, of the Yosemite, of 
Refugio Beach, of the newborn fawn and the tern 
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in flight, the pastures in Sonoma County, the 
Douglas firs and aspens of the Sierra Nevada are 
reminders of the living beauty we must preserve. 
And here too are other and starker pictures of 
what occurred as “we moved on West, again to 
fell, burn, plow, kill.” Here are the stony clearings 
with the stumps and the erosion, the log ponds, 
the burned forests, the dead cypresses to remind 
us of what American ruthlessness and apathy can 
do. These magnificent photographs and the sup- 
ple, muscular text, a prose poem really, by Miss 
Newhall, are an alert which we must heed. 


COPEY 


Charles Townsend Copeland, known to five 
generations of Harvard undergraduates as ‘“‘Co- 
pey,” was an apostle of the creative side of litera- 
ture. He read aloud magnificently, and the read- 
ings which he gave to the freshmen, to the college, 
and to the alumni who gathered annually at the 
Harvard Club in New York were occasions which 
never failed to call out the beauty and majesty of 
prose. His sought-for course in composition was 
an exacting, stimulating experience for young 
aspirants as talented as Walter Lippmann, Robert 
Benchley, John Reed, Robert E. Sherwood, 
Bernard DeVoto, John Dos Passos, Oliver La 
Farge, Garrett Mattingly, and Walter D. Ed- 
monds, and his rooms in Hollis Hall were a sanc- 
tuary for the elect who on Wednesday nights sat 
crowded on the floor to hear him and his famous 
guests discourse. Such amenities ran counter to 
the Teutonic tradition of the English department, 
which under the direction of George Lyman 
Kittredge had made a fetish of the Ph.D., and 
Copeland was not promoted to a full professorship 
until long after his due. 

COPEY OF HARVARD by J. Donatp ApDaAms 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5.00) is a lively and appeal- 
ing picture of Harvard College in the first quarter 
of this century and the fairest account I have ever 
read of a great English teacher in action. Copey 
was vain, hungry for adulation, egotistic, and 
could be cruel. His own writing was negligible, 
but as a critic he was keen and perceptive, and his 
method of compelling his students to read their 
work aloud to him and to write down his correc- 
tions on the margin unquestionably left its mark. 

His more famous graduates paid their tribute to 
him at the time of his seventy-fifth anniversary, 
and unfortunately there is a fruity laudation in 
their remarks, even in DeVoto’s, which makes 
them less interesting than the gritty comments of 
those who, like T. S. Eliot and Van Wyck Brooks, 
did not relish his teaching. One of the most fasci- 
nating passages is that in which Mr. Adams quotes 
Eliot’s undergraduate paper on Rudyard Kipling 
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interlarded with Copey’s comments, which must 
have made Eliot squirm. The biographer is right 
in saying that Copeland was at his best in his judg- 
ment of prose — his analyses of William D. How- 
ells, Matthew Arnold, and George Meredith are 
crisp and to the point — and Mr. Adams is correct 
in saying that few poets flourished in English 12. 
Copey could be swiftly discerning, as when he told 
Kaltenborn that his future lay not in the written 
but in the spoken word, and when he showed con- 
cern for Arthur Stanwood Pier, a student who had 
declined his invitations but in whom he saw a 
literary facility not to be denied. The book ends 
with those loyal friendships with Charlie Dunbar, 
Walter Edmonds, and Dave McCord which sus- 
tained the old gentleman in his eighties. 


THE LEOPARD 


From Italy comes a historic novel as rich and 
fragrant as a fruitcake. THE LEOPARD by GIUSEPPE 
pt Lampepusa (Pantheon, $4.50) enjoyed an 
enormous popularity in Europe, and now it is 
proffered to us in an excellent English translation 
by Archibald Colquhoun. The author, a Sicilian 
aristocrat, died four months after finishing the 
final draft, so this is his one and only book. 

The Leopard opens in May of 1860, when the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies is about to be in- 
vaded and taken apart by revolutionary forces 
under Garibaldi, and the story follows the en- 
deavors of Fabrizio Corbera, the giant but in- 
dolent Prince of Salina, to make his peace with the 
new regime and to hold on to as much of his 
dwindling estate as his charm and guile will per- 
mit. The Prince’s crest is dominated by a leopard, 
but there is little of such ferocity in his make-up. 
He is a likable mass of contradiction: he has a 
propensity for astronomy and abstract ideas, 
yet a craving for the flesh; a delight in good foods 
and wine, yet a haughtiness which freezes the 
plebeian; a love of prestige which is always at odds 
with his shrewd sense of reality. The Prince’s 
protector in the Risorgimento is his handsome, 
penniless nephew, Tancredi, a born opportunist 
who has an easy way with women, soldiers, and 
politicians. The story revolves about the fate of 
these two, the one so characteristic of the ancient 
regime and the other so adept in the new. The 
family scenes, the delicious food, the decrepitude 
of the palaces, the irony of the Prince’s shooting 
when each of his innocent targets presents himself 
as the person the Prince most resents, the nouveau 
riche mayor, the counterpoint of duty and infidel- 
ity, and the ever-recurring pleasure of amour re- 
awakened — these are facets of a rococo and 
highly colored story of whose authenticity one can 
have little doubt. 
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BOOKS THE EDITORS LIKE 


LITERARY MATTERS 





The Letters and Journals 
of James Fenimore Cooper 


Cooper’s private papers and ventures in journalism 
retain a great deal of vitality and interest, for he was a 
shrewd, peppery professional who took his work, and the 
position of authors in general, seriously. Edited by 
James Franklin Beard. HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, two 
volumes, $20.00. 


Mark Twain and Huck Finn 
BY WALTER BLAIR 


A survey of Twain’s ideas on practically everything, 
all leading up to the form they take in Huckleberry Finn. 
No book which quotes lavishly from Twain can fail to 
be entertaining. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, $7.50. 


Last Witness for Robert Louis Stevenson 
BY ELSIE NOBLE CALDWELL 


The author was acquainted with the late Isobel Field, 
and this attractive book is largely based upon her direct - 
memories of her stepfather’s later years in Samoa. UNI- 
VERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, $5.00. 


THE LATE UNPLEASANTNESS 


Grant Moves South BY BRUCE CATTON 


Admirable account of the seedy colonel who took 
command of the 21 Illinois Volunteers, developed this 
recalcitrant regiment into the formidable Army of the 
Tennessee and himself into the North’s most successful 
general. LITTLE, BROWN, $6.50. 


Stringfellow of the Fourth 
BY R. SHEPARD BROWN 


The fantastic story of a young man who, rejected as 
too delicate by the Confederate Army, ultimately became 
its wiliest and most indestructible spy. CROwN, $4.00. 


A John Brown Reader 


Assorted writing by and about the fierce abolitionist 
whose raid on Harper’s Ferry was one of the more spec- 
tacular preludes to the Civil War. Edited by Louis 
Ruchames. ABELARD-SCHUMAN, $7.50. 


The Great Invasion BY JACOB HOKE 


Hoke, an observant citizen of Pennsylvania, managed 
to get a good look at the proceeding of both armies before 
and at the battle of Gettysburg. Long out of print, his 
book well merits this new edition. THOMAS YOSELOFF, 
$8.50. 


Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company 
BY ANDREW LYTLE 


Reissue of a gingery, unreconstructedly partisan biog- 
raphy of the Confederacy’s great cavalry commander, 
still better reading than many works of more sober 
scholarship. MCDOWELL, OBOLENSKY, $5.95. 





FIELD ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


takes pleasure n announcing that 


Clarence L. Barnhart 


together with his staff, an international group of special editors 


and consultants, and the Editors of World Book Encyclopedia 


15 NOW engaged in the preparation of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 


This new Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary will be the first diction- 
ary created especially as a companion to a family encyclopedia. 
It will utilize all the Thorndike-Barnhart principles, which since 
1935 have set the standards of lexicography in this country. 


To be published early in 1962 





The Roguish. 


World of 
Doctor | 
Brinkley , 


by Gerald Carson 


author of Cornflake Crusade $ 


The doctor promised the foun- 


tain of youth — and his goat- 
gonad-grafting operation net- 
ted him 12 million dollars! 
Then he ran for Governor of 
Kansas against Landon — and 
almost won! Before John R. 
Brinkley’s fabulous career ran 
its course, he had acquired 2 
radio stations, 3 yachts, a fleet 
of Cadillacs and an invitation 
to the White House — had be- 
come the most incredibly suc- 
cessful twilight-zone “doctor” 
ever to dose the American peo- 
ple. A world of fun and fascin- 
ating social history is waiting 
for you. Illustrated $4.95 


Father knew best 
—and said so 


— and the result is a delightful 
distillation of paternal wisdom 
by some of the world’s most fa- 
mous fathers. Here are 100 
letters-to-offspring from such 
fathers as Mahatma Gandhi, 
Charles Dickens, Paul Revere, 
Rabbi Stephen Wise, George 
VI and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
“A delightful book to read, to 
browse in, to give.” 

— LEO ROSTEN 


The Father 


Letters to Sons 
and Daughters 


Edited by Evan Jones 


23.95 
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Atall booksellers 
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Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


= Reader’s 


The two volumes of THE DIARY OF 
BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON (Harvard 
University Press, $20.00), edited by 
Willard Bissell Pope, represent the 
start of a sizable publishing pr oject. 
There have been previous versions 
of the painter’s garrulous memoirs 
and journals, but all cut to the taste 
of his descendants. Professor Pope, 
having come into possession of the 
whole packet of Haydon’s manu- 
scripts, is now in a position to present 
the full text. 

The Haydon diaries are no such 
unexpected coup as the Boswell 
papers, but the first two volumes, 
covering the period from 1808 to 
1824, are fine stuff in their own way. 
Haydon was one of the lesser eccen- 
trics on the fringe of the English 
romantic movement, a man who 
knew practically everybody well 
enough to quarrel with and who 
gossiped at length about those he 
didn’t know. He has long been a 
mother lode for biographers of 
Keats and Byron, was well and un- 
happily acquainted with Leigh 
Hunt, painted the standard portrait 
of Wordsworth meditating in crabbéd 
age, and is an invaluable informant 
on the conversational habits of the 
period. 

All this would be of small interest 
to the general reader if Haydon 
were not a notable fellow in his own 
right. Fortunately, he was one of the 
oddest ducks who ever took to the 
brush. A wildly enthusiastic, excep- 
tionally clever, touchy, determined, 
and courageous youth of middle- 
class origin, he became a painter 
despite the outcries of his father, 
remarkably poor eyesight, and a 
lack of talent that would have dis- 
couraged any sane man in six 
months. On the subject of painting, 
which he always calls “the art,” 
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Truman 
Speaks 


by Harry S. Truman 
















In April, 1959, the former 
President gave three informal 
lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity on the Presidency, the 
Constitution, and the dangers 
of demagoguery. His speeches 
— followed by panel discus- 
sions — resulted in lively de- 
bates. Recorded in this book, 
they faithfully preserve their 
original humor, wisdom, and 
plain common sense. Illus- 


trated. $3.00 


The 
Nation’s 
Children 


edited by Eli Ginzberg 


The authoritative essays in 





these volumes explore the op- 
portunities for American 
children to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity. Three 
Volumes: 
J THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE 
II DEVELOPMENT AND 
EDUCATION 


III PROBLEMS AND 
PROSPECTS 
$4.50 each 


At all bookstores 


COLUMBIA 
University Press 
publishers of 
THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Haydon was not sane. He was 
superbly mad and remained so until 
the age of sixty, when poverty and 
public indifference, or possibly a 
sudden attack of clear vision in re- 
gard to his work, drove him to 
suicide. 

Haydon’s passion was the large 
canvas — nine by sixteen feet suited 
him perfectly — devoted to some 
morally uplifting historical or lit- 
erary subject: the raising of Lazarus 
or the murder of King Duncan. In 
Haydon’s youth, Benjamin West 
owned this field and had been tilling 
it successfully for years. It never 
occurred to Haydon that his pred- 
ecessor might have exhausted the 
public tolerance for historical paint- 
ing. Stubbornly slashing away at 
his acres of canvas, Haydon waited 
in vain for patrons and public ac- 
claim. He pursued the rich, the 
titled, and the fashionable; he squab- 
bled with the Royal Academy; he 
wrote puffs for his friends and was 
puffed in return. Nothing did any 
good. He was trying to ride a dead 
horse. 

Haydon was an emotional type 
and convinced of his own right 
judgment. He despaired of public 
taste, complained of being hung in a 
bad light, wept like Job among the 
ashes, and arose, praying furiously, 
to continue with yet another Gar- 
gantuan sack of Troy or entrance 
into Jerusalem. The truth is that, 
while he had mild merit as a painter 
of heads, Haydon was perfectly ter- 
rible at figures, and a large canvas 
full of them inspired him to excesses 
which, to quote one of his favorite 
authors, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious grieve. 

This bad painter was nevertheless 
a sensible and generous critic of 
other men’s work, an admirer of the 
Elgin marbles at a time when their 
worth was strongly disputed, and 
a talented, though undisciplined, 
writer. His diary is full of sharp 
observation and intelligent analysis. 
His theories and speculations on art 
are always interesting, and his de- 
scriptions of the pictures he intends 
to paint are dramatic. 

These descriptions, dashed down 
in the first fever of inspiration, are 
always of a scene imagined as a 
split-second pause in a continuing, 
and usually violent, action. They 
suggest that Haydon was born a 
century too soon. He should be in 
Hollywood today, directing Tech- 
nicolor spectacles, for what his pic- 
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THE 
JOHN HARVARD 
LIBRARY 


Books and documents that have shaped the 
American tradition...newly available in 
permanent, reasonably priced editions 





The first five volumes of this important new series — described 
below — are selected by a distinguished board of editors under 
Howard Mumford Jones. Now available at most bookstores, 
Among the future publications planned are: Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia, Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life, James 
Jackson Jarves’ The Art-Idea, Charles Finney’s Lectures on Re- 
vivals of Religion, Harold Frederic’s The Damnation of Theron 
Ware, and the first American book of road maps by Christopher 
Colles. Each edited by a specialist for today’s readers. 


The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physies by J. B. Stallo. 
Edited by P. W. Bridgman. As modern as Einstein about the relativity of knowl- 


$4.75 


Cannibals All! or Slaves Without Masters by George Fitzhugh. 
Edited by C. Vann Woodward. “Of all the voices that were raised in defense of 
chattel slavery, Fitzhugh’s is the only one that still has a grim meaning.” — 
American Heritage $4.25 


Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, An American 
Slave, Written by Himself. Edited by Benjamin Quarles. What did it mean to 
be a slave? This book answers that question so vividly that the author was urged 
not to have it published, lest he risk re-enslavement. $3.50 


Crumbling Idols, Twelve Essays on Art Dealing Chiefly with Literature, 
Painting, and the Drama by Hamlin Garland. An American writer's view of real- 
ism in a decade basic to modern American art. $3.50 


Caesar’s Column, A Story of the Twentieth Century, by Ignatius Donnelly. 
Edited by Walter B. Rideout. Published in 1890, this earlier “1984” protests the 


edge, this 19th-century prophet denied the validity of all absolute concepts. 





growing wealth and power of “Big Business.” $4.50 
The Belknap Press of P 
HARVARD University Press SA 
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FARRAR, STRAUS 


<  & «CUDAHY 


Paul Horgan’s 


A DISTANT TRUMPET 


The greatest novel by the Pulitzer 
Prize winner. A Literary Guild selec- 


tion. $5.75 


2nd PRINTING 


Edmund 


© 9 
Wilson's 
MEMOIRS OF HECATE COUNTY 
The New York Times calls this “a 
good and distinguished book by an 
astonishingly gifted man.” An L. C. 
Page & Co. Book. $6.00 


Geraldine 


Trotta’s 


DUNE HOUSE 

A novel of summer people in Long 
Island’s fashionable Hamptons: their 
amusing weekends, their unpredicta- 
ble parties, their chic amorality. $3.75 


Celso Al. 


Carunungan’s 
LIKE A BIG BRAVE MAN 


This novel about a young Filipino 
boy’s search for the meaning of life 


and love is sometimes moving, often 
hilarious, $3.95 


Flannery 


O’Connor’s 
THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY 


A shattering novel about a back- 
woods Tennessee family driven by a 
strange, fearful vision of duty to the 
Lord. $3.75 


THE PAGEANT 
OF MEDICINE 


Edited By FELIX MArTI-IBANEZ, M.D. 
The best from the magazine MD, that 
views art, sports, food, etc., from the 
medical viewpoint. $6.00 


Now at your bookstore 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
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torial conceptions required for their 
effect was precisely the quality that 
painting cannot provide — motion. 

If there was something of Gully 


Jimson in Haydon, and a trace 
of Baron Corvo, there was also a 
conscientious and able man who, 


prompted by perverse demons, de- 
voted himself to the worst possible 
profession. Those who make this 
mistake usually keep quiet about it. 
Haydon recorded his experiences in 
detail, and they make a pitiful but 
fascinating story. 


ENGLAND'S AMIABLE DE LINOQUENTS 


In ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS (Mac- 
millan, $3.75), Contin MacInnes 
demonstrates that behind England’s 
Angry Young Men lurks a crowd of 
amiable juvenile delinquents. If Mr. 
MacInnes’ hero and narrator can be 
taken as typical, things should go off 
like a fireworks display when these 
brats get old enough to vote. 

The particular brat in this novel 
is reluctantly approaching twenty, 
self-supporting, thanks to ability with 
a camera and a compliant attitude 
toward pornographic pictures, and 
magnificently intolerant of his elders. 
They are, in his intricate tribal lan- 
guage, taxpayers, and he keeps them 
firmly in their place. Barring this 
one fixed prejudice, the boy is 
descended straight from Sir Gawain, 
being a kindly and tactful youth and 
peaceable as a kitten full of cream 
unless confronted by injustice or 
cruelty, when he sallies out at once 
to break a lance. Given his habits 
and temperament, his strength can 
hardly be as the strength of ten, 
but it generally proves to be about 
that of eight and a half. 

Most of the book concerns his con- 
versations with associates of his own 
lighthearted stamp, but there is an 
underlying plot about race relations 
which finally boils to the surface. It 
is almost eerie to find the standard 
American motif of race riot cropping 
up in an English novel, and Mr. 
MacInnes’ treatment of it strikes me 
as frivolously optimistic, but perhaps 
he is right in assuming that in Eng- 
land the problem of white and black 
hostility, having only recently ar- 


| rived, will shortly go away. 


Absolute Beginners is a fast, amusing 


| story with a considerable surge of 





excitement once the riot starts. It 
has no remarkable intellectual con- 
tent, but skill and vitality make it 
engaging, if sometimes alarming, 
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reading, and it is a pleasant surprise 
to come upon a young English nov- 
elist who is neither whining nor 
belligerent, and upon a novel in 
which the dreary phrase ‘‘working 
class’? never appears. 


MR. BUCKMASTER’S WILES 


Poyntz ‘TYLER’S A GARDEN OF 
CUCUMBERS (Random House, $3.95) 
is simply a funny novel, with no 
more subtlety or significance than a 
lollipop. It has a plot that would 
delight P. G. Wodehouse and very 
likely has, since improbably devoted 
servants and impossibly respectable 
crime are at least as old as Puss in 
Boots. 

The chief ornament of this romp 
is Mr. Buckmaster, a butler of the 
old school with the combined talents 
of Raffles, Billy Sunday, and Alexan- 
der the Great. His employer, Miss 
Victoria, has been flat broke since 
the early thirties but remains quite 
unaware of it, thanks to natural stu- 
pidity and Buckmaster’s philosophy 
of life, which he sums up as ‘Take it 
easy — but take it.” Ensconced in a 
New York mansion (tax-free, because 
he has made it the headquarters of a 
nice little religious charity that is as 
honest as any swindle in history), 
sustained by champagne and pressed 
duck, Mr. Buckmaster directs a staff 
of twenty-odd people, all of whom 
double as shoplifters, highjackers, 
and sucker catchers. The take suf- 
fices to keep Miss Victoria in the 
manner to which she and Mr. Buck- 
master are accustomed and to do the 
rest of the establishment very well 
indeed until love, infiltrating the 
ranks, brings his empire of refined 
crime crashing about Buckmaster’s 
pantry. 

Mr. Tyler’s writing rattles along 
with tart gaiety, and his ingenuity 
in thinking up plausible ways of 
transferring money from the un- 
deserving rich to the less deserving 
poor seems inexhaustible. Buckmas- 
ter’s masterpiece is the tying up of 
the whole New York subway system 
in order to facilitate the removal of 
$800,000 from Macy’s, an affair 
reported by Mr. Tyler in a slightly 
cockeyed imitation of newspaper 
prose that is in itself a superb inven- 
tion. It is bettered only by Buck- 
master’s conversation, a mixture of 
creamy pomposity, counterfeit piety, 
misapplied quotation, and ingenuous 
depravity. Mr. Buckmaster is a most 
delightful rascal, and if he doesn’t 
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At better bookstores everywhere 
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has won the 
admiration of ‘ 
VANCE BOURJAILY `å > 
JULES FEIFFER m 
LILLIAN HELLMAN | 
GRANVILLE HICKS 
MEYER LEVIN 
CHARLES ROLO 
ALLEN TATE 


and the thousands of readers of The New 
Yorker, The Atlantic Monthly, Playboy, 
Vogue, and other magazines where his 
work has appeared. Now, in this first 
book of his. stories, you can discover for 
yourself the passion and humor, the sophis- 
tication and compassion of his striking 
talent. 


LOVE & LIKE 


By HERBERT GOLD 
$3.95, now ai your bookstore t 
THE DIAL PRESS 


Herbert 










wind up in a musical comedy, I shall 
be much surprised. 


THE SHACKLES OF WEALTH 


AFTER SUCH KNOWLEDGE (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.50) is a first novel 
whose author, unlike so many be- 
ginners, has not elected to play it 
safe with a neat little theme and a 
tight little setting. SALLIE BINGHAM 
has undertaken to investigate the 
characters and ideas of three genera- 
tions of women in a wealthy New 
York family and has succeeded re- 
markably well, particularly since she 
is dealing with a milieu in which 
change is slow, slight, and obscured 
by surface formalities, and with a 
period covering forty years. 

Miss Bingham’s heroine is a deb- 
utante of the 1930s, a pleasant but 
undistinguished girl brought up ex- 
actly as her mother was brought up 
twenty-five years earlier. Since she 
is less carefully chaperoned, conven- 
tion no longer demanding it, she 
ambles into a love affair in Paris and 
then recoils into a safe but dismal 
marriage. Permanently unnerved 
by the one dramatic experience of 


| 
her life, she suffers the buffeting of 


| into similar difficulties. 


her resentful husband and super- 
cilious daughter until the girl gets 
The lady 
then summons up, on behalf of her 
child, the courage she never exer- 
cised for herself. 

Summary makes the story sound 
like soap opera. It is nothing of the 
sort, for the delicate differences in 
knowledge and enterprise between 
mother and daughter, daughter and 
granddaughter, are very deftly re- 
vealed, while the heroine’s husband 
is an exceptionally effective study of 
a blamelessly horrible man. Miss 
Bingham’s style is detached and 
quietly ironic, with witty similes 
scattered over it like sequins on 
starched gingham. She presents her 
unsentimental conclusions about fe- 
male emancipation with elegant 
stoicism. 


DE GAULLE’S MEMOIRS 


SALVATION (Simon and Schuster, 
$6.00), the latest volume of the 
memoirs of CHARLES DE GAULLE, 
translated by Richard Howard, cov- 
ers the months between the Allied 
invasion of Normandy in 1944 and 
the author’s withdrawal from public 
office in 1946. General de Gaulle’s 
intransigent dedication to what he 
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THE 
DEATH 


-OF 
AFRICA 


sy PETER RITNER 


a frightening 
warning about the 


threat “which cannot 
be mollified by an in- 
vitation to tea at the 
White House” 





This impassioned book is 
an appeal for understand- 
ing and action on the part 
of all alert Americans. 
Mr. Ritner (former fea- 
ture editor of the Satur- 
day Review) documents 
the African situation and 
our stake in it—and offers 
the only possible solution 
for saving that continent 
—and ours—from disaster. 


$4.95 


Lhe Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y, 


at your bookstore 





The diary of a 19th century 
artist and writer who knew 
sas a and chronicled 


almost everything... 


The Diary of 
Benjamin Robert 
Haydon 


Edited by Willard Bissell Pope. 
Up to now, Haydon’s journal has been 
the preserve of individual scholars; 
these two volumes (1808-1824) begin 
the first publication for general read- 
ers of the complete, annotated diary 
of this 19th-century Boswell — friend 
of Keats and Shelley, Landseer and 
Elgin, Melbourne and Wellington, 
“Haydon had the power of seeing the 
world brightly, of describing it richly 
and with humor.” — CARL VAN DOREN 

Tllus:, 2 vols, $20.00 the set 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A new key to the economic 
and commercial life 
of Colonial America... 







Massachusetts 
Shipping 
1697-1714 


By Bernard and Lotte Bailyn. A 
statistical analysis and interpretation 
of one of the few surviving registers 
of colonial shipping. The authors shed 
new light on a wide range of topics 
in colonial history, including the de- 
velopment of ship-building and ship- 
owning in New England and the role 
of the vessels captured by New Eng- 
land privateers. A BELKNAP PRESS 
BooK $5.00 



























| believes to be the best interests of 


France has been well established by 
history and his earlier books; Salva- 
tion offers no surprises on this topic. 
It does provide a valuable record of 
French participation in the last 
period of the war and detailed rea- 
sons for General de Gaulle’s actions 
in pursuit of his great objective, the 
re-establishment of his country as a 
major European power. 

To achieve this end, General de 
Gaulle was prepared to annoy, ob- 
struct, or defy both France’s allies 
and its citizens. His account of the 
proceedings would be unendurable 
if it contained any element of satis- 
faction in his contrary ingenuity. It 
is remarkable, and curiously appeal- 
ing, that the general seems to have 
derived no pleasure at all from his 
own nuisance value and to have 
seen nothing in the least comic in the 
spectacle of the head of the French 
state firmly biting the hands that 
had so recently fed him. On occa- 
sion, however, “I” — the narrator 
— reveals something resembling 


wistful astonishment at the per- 
formance of De Gaulle the Public 
Figure. 


These two — “I” and De Gaulle 
— are most carefully differentiated. 
It is “IP? who observes Marshal Sta- 
lin’s drinking habits with amazement 
and records his swaggering conversa- 
tion with dry humor; “P? who 
chuckles quietly over the French 
army’s success in scrounging equip- 
ment from the British and Ameri- 
cans; “IP”? who decides what must be 
done for the good of France. Once 
“I” has decided, that fellow De 
Gaulle, Olympian and imperturba- 
ble, goes out and does it. 

It seems likely that much of De 
Gaulle’s success depended on his 
ability to keep the two characters 
separate and that the task was 
neither easy nor comfortable. What 
will happen if they ever merge, or if 
De Gaulle gets the upper hand of the 
partnership, necessarily remains un- 
certain. The story is not ended yet, 
and as the general, a man fond of 
aphorisms, remarks, ‘‘The future 
lasts a long time.” 


TWO STUDIES IN MURDER 


In THE MIND OF THE MURDERER 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.50), 
Dr. MANFRED GUTTMACHER, a vet- 
eran psychiatrist who, among other 
activities, serves as chief medical 
officer to the Supreme Bench of 
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Baltimore, discusses the reasons that 
drive men to murder, the nature of 
criminal insanity, the position of 
medical witnesses in court, and pos- 
sible improvements in the interaction 
of law and psychiatry. His book 
is precise in its material and cautious 
in its conclusions. 

Dismissing rather brusquely what 
he calls the “normal”? murderer — 
that is to say, the nervous holdup 
man, the hotheaded drunk, and their 
ilk — Dr. Guttmacher proceeds to a 
list of abnormal murderers, ranging 
from a boy who shot three school- 
teachers to a gentle soul whose sister 
married him off to a singularly un- 
suitable spouse. The wife proved to 
be a retired tattooed lady, but Dr. 
Guttmacher was unable to obtain 
any more information on the matter 
because her husband ‘‘had been too 
gentlemanly to make detailed ob- 
servations.” Unfortunately, he was 
not too gentlemanly to strangle her 
when she became _ obstreperously 
drunk. Dr. Guttmacher suggests, 
but does not insist, that this was a 
case where an untoward crisis re- 
leased the pent-up hostilities of a 
lifetime. The murderer, as surprised 
as anybody by his crime, got off with 
manslaughter. 

Although Dr. Guttmacher offers 
no blanket formula to account for 
abnormal murderers, he does report 
that a considerable percentage of 
those he has dealt with had previous 
records of mental illness. He then 
discusses the position of psychiatrists 
and medical men called as witnesses 
in court, revealing a positive morass 
of complications and misunderstand- 
ings. The doctor is prone to consider 
himself an unimpeachable author- 
ity; the lawyer, working for effect on 
the jury’s opinion, is apt to view him 
as a potential goat. In Dr. Gutt- 
macher’s opinion, truth is often 
buried for good in the dust of the 
ensuing battle. 


Alongside Dr. Guttmacher’s 
thought-provoking book appears A 
STUDY OF MURDER (Crowell, $4.95) 
by STUART PALMER, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of New Hampshire. Dr. Palmer’s 
study of murderers began with the 
not ill-grounded assumption that 
they had been “‘terribly frustrated 
during their early lives’? and were 
‘‘undersocialized,’? which means ‘‘the 
individual . . . will presumably di- 
rect his aggression toward others in a 
more or less indiscriminate fashion.” 


Justice 
WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


— a dare to “revolt against 
regimes that have fed us 
tranquilizers” 


—.a charge against the forces of 
conformity and communism 


. 


—a call for Americans to face 
the hard truths of survival. 


AMERICA 
CHALLENGED 


$2.50 at all bookstores 
Princeton University Press 





A book to delight 


j all who know and love 


ROME 
Elizabeth Bowen’s 


brilliant new book 











| Tinkering about with these ideas, 


Dr. Palmer decided that murderers 
are probably mistreated in child- 
hood by their mothers; and not 
wishing to keep the reader in sus- 
pense, I will confide right now that 
by the end of the book he proves to 
his own satisfaction that this is pretty 
much the case. 

The means by which Dr. Palmer 
conducted his study are of consider- 
able interest. He had the ill luck to 
be based in New Hampshire, and 
New England, traditionally a frugal 
area, has one of the country’s lower 
murder rates. Short of material to 
begin with, Dr. Palmer ran into fur- 
ther difficulty when he decided that 
female murderers were too rare to be 
worth his attention and that brothers 
of murderers were necessary as a 
control group, for purposes of com- 
parison. The mothers of murderers 
were also necessary as witnesses to 
the childhood characters and experi- 
ences of both murderers and broth- 
ers. A knowledge of English was re- 
quired if these mothers were to 
answer Dr. Palmer’s carefully pre- 
pared questions. There was also the 
awkward matter of Dr. Palmer’s 
traveling expenses; the mothers had 
to be within reasonable distance of 
the University of New Hampshire. 

After he weeded out females, 
only sons, matricides, orphans, and 
the offspring of women with no Eng- 
lish or with remote addresses, Dr. 
Palmer finally emerged with about 
fifty qualified specimens. He did his 
best with them, employing formulas 
like X? = 6.746 P < 0.01 and pro- 
ducing graphs of the relative scores 
of murderers and brothers in Psy- 
chological Frustration, General 
Frustration, Acceptable Aggression 
Release, Unacceptable Aggression 
Release, and General Aggression 
Release. He counted and tabulated 


accidents, beatings, diseases, opera- | 


tions, and bumps on the head; 
family quarrels, quarrels with neigh- 
bors, maternal attitude toward pros- 
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For teen-agers who want 
to get off to a head start in 
college, in the new job... 


The Gift of 
Confidence 


In today’s high schools and colleges, 
competition is terrific. 

To meet it, teen-agers and older stu- 
dents must be able to talk and write 
accurately and with assurance. 

This is where Merriam-Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary can be a constant 
help, for it is required or recommended 
at all schools and colleges. 

With Merriam-Webster, you know 
you're right. Its definitions are complete, 
accurate, up-to-date: it’s the one desk 
dictionary based on the famous Merriam- 
Webster unabridged New International. 

For better schoolwork, get a Merriam- 
Webster today! $5 plain, $6 indexed at 
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BERNA 

BERENSON 
ONE YEAR'S 

READING FOR FUN 


Introduction by JoHN WALKER 
Director of the National Gallery of Art 


During much of World War II the 


greatest art authority of our era | 


lived in virtual protective custody 
in Italy. In his diary, B.B. recorded 
the frank day-to-day comments in- 
spired by his reading of volumes as 
disparate as Churchill’s Marlbor- 





ough, Hitlers Mein Kampf, and 

Plato’s Dialogues. This diary, now 

fully annotated, reveals the percep- 

tiveness of his extraordinary intelli- 

gence. 

Typography, binding, and jacket design 
by VWVARREN CHAPPELL 


$5.00 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 





THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read | 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the U.S, 
The Journal is printed daily in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-5 





reports that the homicide rate among 
the Negro population of the United 


States is more than seven times that 


of the white population), Catholic 
(the Catholic population, according 
to the church itself, is something 
over thirty-nine million, or rather 
less than 25 per cent of the United 
States population), and killed some- 
one at the age of twenty-three (Dr. 
Guttmacher’s murderers range from 


14 to 68 years of age), probably with | 


a gun. Discrepancies of this kind in 
the opinion of experts tend to un- 
settle a layman’s mind. For my own 
part, I wonder what Dr. 
would make of the only daughter, 


Protestant, of non-English-speaking 


Eskimos who poisons her mother in 


Alaska. 


ASIAN ARTS AND ARTIFACTS 


TURKEY (Viking, $14.00) is a 
stout, handsome volume of black- 
and-white pictures by a photog- 
rapher called, simply, Yan, with an 
introductory essay by Lord Kinross. 
The photographs are splendid and 
well presented, barring occasional 
crowding. Lord Kinross, who has 
traveled widely and happily in Tur- 
key, has provided an introduction 
that is almost a model for a book of 
this type; designed for the amateur 
enthusiast rather than the scholar, it 
conveys a great deal of information 
about ancient and modern Turkey 
without haste, confusion, or an ex- 
cess of minor technicalities. 

The notes and comments on the 
photographs are presumably by Yan, 
and they too are admirable for the 
purpose, pointing up architectural 
details or features of landscape that 
otherwise might escape notice or 
comprehension. Whether the sub- 
ject is Hittite sculpture, the tiles 
decorating a mosque, or an Anato- 
lian farmer, the text covers the most 
important aspects of the topic and 
then proceeds, with uncanny shrewd- 
ness, to foresee and answer the ques- 
tions that will arise in the reader’s, 
or viewer’s, mind. In combination, 


text and pictures provide an urbane | 
guided tour of all the high points | 


that the most tourist 


could wish to see. 


inquisitive 


The first two of a proposed series 


| of books with the general title Art 


of the World are inpia (McGraw-Hill, 
$7.95) and INDONESIA (McGraw- 
Hill, $7.95). These are very well pro- 


| duced volumes, made in Germany, 
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“There will be bigger 
books about the Civil 
War, but none so hilar- 
ious and significant as 
this grand memoir by a 
grandson of important 


participants.” — Jonathan 
Daniels, Editor of the Raleigh, 
N. C. News and Observer 
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and generously provided with col- 
ored plates. The text, translated 
from German, indicates that the 
series, while undoubtedly useful, 
going to vary widely in readability. 
Dr. HERMANN GOETZ, undertak- 


ing’ to cover five thousand years of | 


Indian art, admittedly has a difficult 
task, and unfortunately he is, in 
addition, the type of scholar who 
obscures the wood with trees. At- 
tempting to provide historical as 
well as religious background for the 
buildings, sculpture, and painting 
under consideration, he loses the 
reader and sometimes himself in 
dynastic struggles as incomprehensi- 
ble to the uninitiated as the more 
obscure alliances in the Wars of the 
Roses and forgets to point out ex- 
actly how the temple erected by 
dynasty A differs, if it differs at all, 
from that erected by dynasty B. 

Frits A. WAGNER of the Royal 
Institute of the Tropics in Amster- 
dam has to deal, in Jndonesia, with an 
artistic tradition that produced very 
little on the grand scale. His sub- 
jects are for the most part small: 
carved and gilded dragons of im- 
mense charm and mysterious powers, 
filigree leather puppets from Java, 
painted dance masks from Borneo, 
pots, boxes, weapons, musical instru- 
ments, jewelry, and cloth from all 
over the islands. These objects show 
up well in book-size pictures, and 
moreover, the political history of 
Indonesia is so confused that Mr. 
Wagner can reasonably decline to 
pay much attention to it. 

The result of Mr. Wagner’s method 
and the nature of his material is a 
much more lucid book than that of 

Goetz. It is possible to distin- 
guish local styles in decoration and 
to see how specific effects were 
achieved in wood, stone, and metal. 
When Mr. Wagner undertakes to 
explain methods of workmanship, he 
makes them understandable, and 
this is no small problem with a 
process like weaving. It must be 
admitted that warp and woof tie- 
dying half defeats him, but it may 
well be that this is one of those things, 
like making pastry, that can be un- 
derstood only by trying it oneself. 

Anyone with a taste for exotic 
artifacts and a reasonable curiosity 
about who made them and why will 
enjoy Indonesia; India requires of the 
reader a really serious dedication to 
the subject, an almost masochistic 
desire to improve the mind, and a 
supporting battery of reference books. 
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The majority of non-Catholics do not 
question the patriotism of their Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens. 

They have seen too many Catholic 
sons die beside their own on countless 
battlefields. They have stood too often 
with Catholics in defense of common 
ideals and of common heritage. 

Yet the ugly voice of bigotry is heard 
again—warning that Catholics “owe al- 
legiance to a foreign potentate” ... that 
“Popery” is a “menace to democracy” 
even that Catholicism is as “totalitarian 
as Communism.” 

Informed non-Catholics will scorn 
these unworthy accusations. But in the 
interest of truth and good will among 
people of all faiths, this miserable skele- 
ton of intolerance should be exposed 
for the benefit of the many who other- 
wise may become unwitting victims of 
false and misleading books, tracts and 
other anti-Catholic propaganda. 

One critic in the United States sug- 
gests that the Catholic Church is “un- 
democratic” because it opposes such 
things as birth control, divorce and 
questionable reading matter. By this 
unreasonable standard, a religious de- 
nomination which opposes alcoholic 
drink could also be called “undemo- 
cratic” because it holds principles con- 
trary to the law of the land. Catholics, 
certainly, make no such criticism. 

Catholics are called “undemocratic” 
because they have their own schools. By 
the same reasoning, all other denomina- 
tions with church-sponsored schools and 
colleges could be likewise condemned, 
despite the fact that religious schools 
preceded tax-supported schools in the 
United States and Canada, and that most 
of our private colleges and universities 
were founded by religious bodies. 

The Catholic Church is called an 
“alien” religion because the Vatican is 
located in Italy. 

All of the major religious faiths of 
the United States and Canada had their 
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origin in foreign lands. And the fact 
is that the religions professed by these 
bodies are at this very time the state 
religions in certain other lands. But does 
anyone call them “undemocratic?” 

For nearly 2,000 years, the Catholic 
Church has existed under any and all 
forms of government. Its people comply 
with the political system of the land 
they live in... refusing to comply only 
if a political state should command 
them to violate God's law. An example 
is the Catholic resistance to Commun- 


ism wherever it appears — because 
Catholicism and Communism are 
incompatible. 


In the interest of harmony and good 
will ... and as a matter of Christian and 
intellectual honesty ... you should learn 
the truth about Catholics before seeking 
to judge them, We will send you free, 
in a plain wrapper, a pamphlet which 
gives a clear picture of the Catholic 
Church in its relation to government 
and the social order. Nobody will call 
on you. Write for Pamphlet No. B-35. 






MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SUPREME COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
“Let's Test Catholic Loyalty!” 
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a invitation to read Newsweel 


for the next 40 weeks- 





HERE ARE THE KINDS OF CRITICAL 
QUESTIONS NEWSWEEK 
ANSWERS EVERY WEEK... 


@ What will come with the change in the 
White House after the national 

elections in ’60? 

@ What shape will the nation take — where 
and how will people live, what will they do? 


@ Where do the dangers of war — big 
or little — lie? 


@ What and how will we gain from 
President Eisenhower's global ‘‘salesmanship 
of democracy’’? 

@ Will Russia’s economy catch up to ours? 
Who — West or East — will win the support 
of the new nations now emerging? 

ə How big is the big boom in Europe? 

@ How far will our own national economy 
advance in ’60 — and in the ’60’s? What 
industry promises the longest strides? 

@ What new products will make life 

better and easier? 


@ When will man invade space? When will 
he reach the moon? 

@ Can we create life in a test tube? 

@ What are the prospects for eradicating 
disease? What advances are we making in 
transplanting live organs? 

@ How about the “Big Show” — TV, the 
movies, the arts — in the ’60’s? What will 
the “Big Show” be like? 

@ What role will religion take? Is the 
church destined to become a sterner 
custodian of our morals? 


NEWSWEEK'S 28 NEWS 


EXCLUSIVE EXTRA FEATURES — 


SPACE AND THE ATOM — complete de- 
partment each week exploring vast new 
horizons of the Space Age. 


SPOTLIGHT ON BUSINESS — a discerning 


close-up of an unusual business situa- 
tion. 


LIFE AND LEISURE — the latest (of 
course with pictures) on travel, home, 
hobbies, fun! 


PROVOCATIVE OPINIONS —quote any of 
NEWSWEEK’s 5 experts to start a 
lively discussion! 


N.1.C.B. SURVEYS — reports on capital 
appropriations and consumer spending 
plans help you size up business trends. 
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` are the results of responsible, 


DEPARTMENTS COVER... 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, BUSINESS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, ART, 
EDUCATION, RELIGION, PEOPLE, GOVERNMENT, SPORTS, BOOKS, MUSIC, RADIO 
AND TELEVISION, THE PRESS, DANCE, MOTION PICTURES, THEATER plus THESE 






VERY WEEK, discover how only NEWS- 
WEEK reports the important news — 
probes the big questions which have the 
greatest meaning for you and your family. 


Will inflation “eat away” your life’s 
savings in a few short years? Can we com- 
pete against a hardworking Soviet Union 
and still keep our 8-hour day? What's 
ahead for you when Ike exits and the 
next President steps in? 


The answers NEWSWEEK gives you 
straight- 
from-the shoulder reporting of the facts 
and their significance. That’s why when 
you read NEWSWEEK every week you 
don’t need to wonder “whats next” 

you know! 


What’s more — NEWSWEEK provides 
you with the broadest possible coverage of 
world news of interest to you and your 
family: politics, government, national and 
international affairs, business, economics, 
finance, art, religion, science, education, 
medicine, literature, theater, motion pic- 
tures, television — and more! 


In addition, NEWSWEEK’S in-depth 
reports bring into meaningful focus the 
events in the news with many exclusive 


-for only 


for the next 40 weeks 
discover how only Newsweek 
reports the important 
news and reveals its 
significance for you 
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“extras”. You get The Periscope — ex- 
citing pages of predictions of what lies 
ahead for Washington, the nation and the 
world. You get Significance Reports on 
inflation, taxation, the missile race, edu- 
cation, foreign trade and other major 
phases of our national life. You get Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board Sur- 
veys to help you size up business trends. 
You get Space and the Atom, Provocative 
Opinions, Life and Leisure, Interviews, 
Spotlight on Business — all features de- 
signed to help you get more meaning from 
the news. 


In 1960, an election year, events will 
move swiftly. You will want to know all 
about the men and the issues — and then, 
make up your own mind! 


Take advantage of NEWSWEEK’S spe- 
cial introductory offer — 40 weeks for only 
$2.87, about 7¢ a copy. These same issues 
would cost $4.62 (11¢ a copy) on our 
regular subscription; $10.00 (25¢ a copy) 
at your newsstand. Read just three issues; 
you must be satisfied with NEWSWEEK’ S 
coverage of the news and how it relates 
to you, or receive a full refund on the 
unfulfilled portion of your subscription. 
Send no money now unless you wish. Mail 
the coupon below — today! 


Send me 40 weeks of NEWS- 
WEEK for only $2.87 — with 
a guarantee of full satisfac- 
tion or a prompt refund on 


Newsweek, Dept. A-5, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. ff 


40 WEEKS OF f 
NEWSWEEK 


Newsstand Cost — 
$10.00—25¢ A Copy 


Regular Subscription 


SIGNIFICANCE REPORTS — what the 
news means to you — your work and 
income, family and future. 


SPORTS WEEK — amusing quips and 
sports sidelights by columnist John 
Lardner. 

ACCURATE FORECASTS — you'll be the 
first to know what’s ahead, with un- 
canny ‘‘Periscope’”’ predictions. 


SPECIAL REPORTS — regular guides to 
areas of interest and opportunity all 
over the world. 


50-STATE LISTENING POST — NEWS- 
WEEK ’s “‘private sources” on-the-scene 


in every state report local reactions to 
national issues. 


—$4.62—11¢ A Copy 


any unfulfilled part of my 
subscription after three issues. | Cost to You $2.87 


7¢ A Copy 





C] Bill me later C] Payment enclosed 
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Bottles have changed... 





but never the quality of 


I.W. HARPER 
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PRIZED KENTUCKY BOURBON 
100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND OR MILD 86 PROOF 


a= From left to right: “Dandy” Pinch Bottle, 1900; “Amber” Glass, 1880; “Canteen G. 
BOURBON A. R.” 1895; “Pewter Pitcher,” 1900; “Companion” Decanter, 1910; ‘‘Bar Bottle” Cut 
Manner Glass, 1910; “Dwarf” Decanter, 1885; “Gold Medal” Decanter, 1949; “Harper’s Own” 
oon Ceramic Jug, 1890; “Little Companion” Cut Glass, 1910; “Nautical,” 1890; “The 
FOUNDER MEMBER American” Flask, 1875; "Carboy" Wicker-Covered, 1880; “Cameo” Miniature, 1899. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY |. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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NEW ENGLAND LIFE, DEPT. Dy BOSTON 17 





The better life... how to have it and hold it 


Why are there so many different provi- 
sions in a life insurance policy? It’s certain 
that you and your family will never need 
all of them. 

The reason is this: it is impossible to 
foresee exactly which benefits in your con- 
tract will prove most valuable in the un- 
predictable future. Thus, the “Better Life” 
policy is made just as comprehensive as 


possible. Its guarantees are numerous 
enough and generous enough to cope with 


almost any contingency. 


The finest combination of guaranteed ben- 
efits at any price — that’s what the New 
England Life agent offers you in this supe- 
rior contract. He is a specialist in tailoring 
its many features to fit a family’s particular 
requirements. You will find that his serv- 


ices can readily lead to peace of mind for 
you and a better life for you and yours. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Yili LIF EL ee 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA ¢ 1835 





Space-age Communications 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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An artist’s conception of the astronaut’s capsule in orbit 
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Black lines represent expected orbits of the astronaut’s capsule. 
Project Mercury ground stations will be close to the orbital path 


is helping to create the 
world-wide communications 
and tracking network for 


America’s first man into space 


Another epoch-making space communi- 
cations assignment was recently given to 
the Bell System. 


Because of our experience in this field, 
we have been asked to set up a communi- 
cation, telemetry and tracking network 
which will girdle the globe and maintain 
contact for Project Mercury — America’s 
effort to put a man into orbit. 


Western Electric, the Bell System’s man- 
ufacturing and supply unit, heads an indus- 
trial team which will design and build this 
network for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

In all, 18 stations around the world are 
being constructed for the network, using 
existing radar and communication facilities 
where possible. The network’s mission: to 
track and monitor the flight of the space 
capsule, transmit signals to its operating 
instruments, and provide a dependable voice 
channel between the astronaut and his col- 
leagues on earth. 


Creating communications systems for 
the space era which are as reliable as man 
can make them is 
familiar work for 
the Bell System. 
It’s a natural de- 
velopment of the 
telephone system 
which serves you 
so well today, and 
will serve you still 
betterinthefuture. 
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Two — A POEM 113 
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ATLANTIC FICTION AND POETRY 
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186. HAWAII 
by JAMES A. MICHENER 


(Retail price $6.95) 
104. ADVISE AND CONSENT 


by ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price $5.75) 


108. ACT ONE 





by MQSS HART 
(Retail price $5) 


102. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 
by BORIS PASTERNAK 
(Retail price $5) 


198. THE LEOPARD 
by GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail price $4.50) 


103. THE WAR LOVER 
by JOHN HERSEY 
(Retail price $5) 
191. GRANT MOVES SOUTH 


by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 


192. THE EDGE OF DAY 
by LAURIE LEE. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4) 


193. TRUSTEE FROM THE 
TOOLROOM 
by NEVIL SHUTE 


(Retail price $3.95) 


188. MEETING WITH JAPAN 
by FOSCO MARAINI 
Illus. (Retail price $8.50) 


187. THE DARKNESS AND THE 
DAWN 
by THOMAS B. COSTAIN 
(Retail price $3.95) 


105. THE UGLY AMERICAN 
by WILLIAM J. LEDERER 
and EUGENE BURDICK 


(Retail price $3.95) 


101. EXODUS by LEON URIS 
(Retail price $4.50) 


111. ELIZABETH THE GREAT 
by ELIZABETH JENKINS 
Illus. (Retail price $5) 


125. INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY 
by JOHN GUNTHER 
(Retail price $5.95) 
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121. 


122. 


123. 


THE LONGEST DAY 
by coRNELIuS RYAN. Illus- 
trated. (Retail price $4.95) 


THE CAVE 
by ROBERT PENN WARREN 
(Retail price $4.95) 
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PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK 
OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
Illus. (Retail price $8.95) 


THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. I of A History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples 
(Retail price $6) 


THE NEW WORLD 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Vol. II. (Retail price $6) 
THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Vol. III. (Retail price $6) 
THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 


by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Vol. IV. (Retail price $6) 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY 
(Retail price $6.95) 


T fen been anxious not to miss... 


124. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


117. 


aa) BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB fans 


OFFERS YOU...IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


ANY FOUR 


FOR $| EACH * 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FOUR ADDITIONAL 
BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR AT THE 
MEMBERS’ PRICES... WHICH AVERAGE 20% 
LESS THAN THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


152. 


115. 


116. 


126. 


128. 


129. 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial membership is to demon- 
g ior two things by your own experience: first, that you can 
really keep yourself from missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system, through which members regularly 
receive valuable library volumes—either without charge or at a 
small fraction of their price—simply by buying books they would 
buy anyway. The trial offer described here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of the four books 


you engage to buy later. 


* The four books you choose will be sent to you immediately, 
and you will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus a small 


postage charge). 


* You have a wide choice always—over 200 Selections and 


Alternates during the year. 


* If you continue after this trial membership, with every sec- 
ond Club choice you buy you will receive, without charge, a valuable 
Book-Dividend averaging around $7 in retail value. Since the inaugu- 
ration of this profit-sharing plan, $235,000,000 worth of books (retail 


value) has been received by members as Book-Dividends. 


MARK TWAIN 

Edited by CHARLES NEIDER 
(Retail price $6) 

AKU-AKU 


by THOR HEYERDAHL 


Illus. (Retail price $6.95) 
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BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 13th Edition 
(Retail price $10) 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD 
ORDER by ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. Vol. I 
of The Age of Roosevelt 
(Retail price $6) 
THE COMING OF THE NEW 


DEAL by ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. Vol. II 
(Retail price $6.75) 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 
by JOHN KENNETH GAL- 
BRAITH. (Retail price $5) 
THIS HALLOWED GROUND 


by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $5.95) 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
by MILLAR BURROWS 
(Retail price $6.50) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club? and send 
the four library volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, 
billing me $4.00 (plus postage). I agree to purchase at least four addi- 
tional monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a 
member. Thereafter I need buy only four such books in any twelve-month 
period to maintain membership. I have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying four Club choices (in addition to those included 
in this introductory offer). The price will never be more than the pub- 
lisher’s price, and frequently less. After my fourth purchase, if I con- 
tinue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend+ with every second Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing 
expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to 
members at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in 
reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in fulfilling the membership obliga- 
tion to buy four Club choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 


tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 


Browse Hete.. u ret rrn 


for other good books you have long prom- 
ised yourself to read . . . for valuable sets that should be part of every 
library . . . and for practical books needed in your home or office 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


LOVE by MORTON M. HUNT 
(Retail price $5.95) 


THE NEW OXFORD BOOK 


OF ENGLISH VERSE 
(Retail price $6) 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 
(Retail price $7) 


A STUDY OF HISTORY, a 

2-vol. abridgment of the 
Toynbee work 

(Retail price $11) 

Each vol. $1 

A STILLNESS AT APPOMAT- 


TOX by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $5) 


THE COMPLETE SHORT 

STORIES OF MAUGHAM 

2vols. (Retail price $12.50) 
Each vol. $1 


REMEMBRANCE OF 
THINGS PAST by proust 


2 vols. (Retail price $15) 
Each vol. $1 


ULYSSES by JAMES JOYCE 
Unabridged 
(Retail price $4.75) 


STUDIES IN THE BSYCHOL- 
OGY OF SEX 

by HAVELOCK ELLIs. 2 vols. 

(Retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 


IDEAL MARRIAGE: Its 
Physiology and Technique 


by TH. H. VAN DE VELDE, 
M.D. (Retail price $7.50) 


A CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY 


OF THE WORLD 
by v. M. HILLYER 
Revised by E. G. HUEY 


WINNIE THE POOH ann 
THE HOUSE AT POOH 


CORNER by a. A. MILNE 
Jllustrated by E. H. 
SHEPARD Both vols. for $1 


In the case of multi-volume sets, each volume is to be counted 
x as a separate purchase at 


unless 
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Club choices for Canadian members are usually priced slightly higher, are shipped 
from Toronto duty free, and.may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 






The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


i year,” said Adlai Stevenson in his first 
speech after a long visit to Latin America, “‘we 
will be making a choice between two approaches. 
We shall have to decide whether to go on putting 
private consumption first or shift the first priority 
to our public needs.” In looking forward to the 
presidential campaign between the two men who 
will be nominated at the national conventions in 
July, the big question is whether Stevenson is 
right in his appraisal. 


The point of elections in a democracy is to per- 
mit the public to pass on the record of those who 
have held the public trust and to choose between 
candidates on the basis of their promises to per- 
form if elected. ‘This, of course, is the ideal. As 
everyone knows, personalities often dominate is- 
sues and issues often are twisted out of all recogni- 
tion in the heat of acampaign. But there is no other 
way in a democracy, and 1960 is no exception. 


President Eisenhower continues to be immensely 
popular. Yet there is a disquiet in the land, a 
feeling that the United States is losing its suprem- 
acy abroad and is not meeting the problems of its 
expanding population at home. Everyone is for 
peace and prosperity; the problem for the presi- 
dential candidates is how to articulate these issues 
between July and November. 


On the peace issue, a great deal will depend on 
events outside the United States, most specifically 
on the acts and attitudes of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. But as to prosperity — mean- 
ing all our internal well-being — a great deal can 
be done by the candidates themselves to put the 
issues before the electorate. A presidential election 
offers the only opportunity for soul-searching on a 
national basis, as compared with congressional 
elections, in which state and local considerations 
generally are dominant. 





on the World Today 


Vice President Nixon, as the probable Republi- 
can nominee, cannot wander far from the spirit 
and the record of the two Eisenhower Administra- 
tions of which he has been a part. He can give the 
Republican philosophy a forward look and most 
certainly will. But fundamentally, he must oper- 
ate on the thesis that America today is basically in 
a conservative mood; that while the nation wants 
and needs change, the changes must be gradual to 
the point of being conservative; that they must 
involve a minimum of federal action, lest the na- 
tion be run entirely from Washington. 


Whoever gets the Democratic nomination will 
take his stand toward the liberal side of this Nixon 
philosophy. The degree of the difference and the 
extent of the articulation of differences wlil natu- 
rally depend on the nature of the Democratic 
candidate. Three of the contestants — Stevenson, 
Senator Kennedy, and Senator Humphrey — 
share similar views. The other two candidates — 
Senators Symington and Johnson — are by nature 
more conservative, though Symington’s voting 
record parallels those of Kennedy and Humphrey. 
Johnson alone of the group is a self-proclaimed 
centrist, though it was he who first labeled the 
Democrats as the “party with a heart.” 


Our public needs 


In one way or another, all the Democratic hope- 
fuls have been asking what Stevenson asked: 
Why did America spend “more money last year 
on tranquilizers than on space exploration, and 
more on leisure than on learning”? All have asked 
why the richest nation in the world cannot support 
the public services and facilities we must have, not 
only for world power but for national growth and 
opportunity. 


A host of questions have been bothering Ameri- 
cans of late, but it is uncertain whether the sum of 
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A time-tested principle oa 
warfare—swift maneuver 
ability —is the railroads 
newest contribution to th 
Missile Age. 


Mobile launching pads on wheel 
will be able to fire missiles of inte: 
continental range from almost an 
point along the nation’s 220,00 
miles of railroad line. Most impo! 
tantly, the mobility of these base 
protects against enemy detectio: 
and destruction. 


This development, announced b 
the Department of Defense, under 
scores once again how the need 
of the nation are met by the rail 
roads—the backbone of our trans 
portation system in war and peace 


And it’s one more reason why th 
health of the railroads must be as 
sured through enlightened publi 
policies, providing for equal treat 
ment with competing forms o 
transportation. America’s railroad 
—lifeline of the nation—are thi 
main line to your future. 
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The Golden Age of The Holy Barbarians, The Creation of History of European The Rise and Fall of A History of Western The Greek Myths, 


American History, Lawrence Lipton. Re- Woman, Theodor Reik. Morals, W. E. H. Rationalism in Europe, Morals, Crane Brinton. Robert Graves. One 
edited by Frank tail $5.00. Member's Retail $3.75. Mem- Lecky. Retail $5.00. W. E. H. Lecky. Retail Retail $7.50. Mem- volume edition. Re- 
Freidel, Retail $7.50. price $3.50. ber’s price $2.75. $5.00. ber’s price $4.50. tail $5.00. Member’s 


Member's price $4.75. | price $3.75, 


are 








The Armchair Science 
Reader, edited by 
Isabel S. Gordon and 
Sophie Sorkin. Retail 
$7.95. Member's 
price $4.95. 


The Odyssey: Advertisements for The Affluent Society, America as a Civiliza- 
A Modern Sequel, Myself, Norman John Kenneth tion, Max Lerner. 
Nikos Kazantzakis. Mailer. Retail $5.00. Galbraith. Retail Retail $10.00. Mem- 
Retail $10.00. Mem- Member’s price $3.75. $5.00. Member’s ber’s price $4.95. 
ber’s price $5.95, price $3.50, 









Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 
Person in Mass Society, 

A massive compendium of studies by Margaret 
Mead, C. Wright Mills, Rollo May, Harvey 
Swados, George Orwell, Harold Rosenberg, 


The Roots of American any Richards, Geoffrey Gores, Irving Howe, The Third Rose: The Dream of the The Iliad of Homer, The American Past, 





Communism, Theodore j Gertrude Stein and Red Chamber. Retail translated by Roger Butterfield. 

Draper, Retail $6.75, POUTI $7.50. Member's price $4.75. Her World, John $7.50. Member's Richmond Lattimore, Retail $6.95. Mem- 

Member's price $4.50. fall aa aa Mes Re- price $4.50. Retail $4.50. ber’s price $4.95. 
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Shakespeare and My Brother’s Keeper, J. B., Archibald The Poisons in Your The Streetwalker, The Notebooks of A History of Sexual 
Company, Sylvia Stanislaus Joyce; and MacLeish; and Brave Food, William Anonymous; and Leonardo da Vinci, Customs, Dr. Richard 
Beach; and Human Albert Camus: The New World Revisited, ig M andGodand The Future as History, edited by Edward Lewinsohn, Retail 
Nature and the Human Invincible Summer, Aldous Huxley. Com- Man in Washington, Robert Heilbroner, MacCurdy. One-volume $5.95. Member’s 
Condition, Joseph Albert Maquet. Com- bined retail price Paul Blanshard, Combined retail price edition. Retail $7.50. price $4.50. 

Wood Krutch. Com- bined retail price $6.50. Member's Combined retail price $7.50. Member’s price Member's price $5.00. 

bined retail price $8.75. Member’s price $4.50, $7.45. Member’s price (for both books) $4.50. 

$8.45. Member's price (for both books) (for both books) $4.50. 


price $4,75, $4.50, 


SELECTIONS MAKE 


OOK at the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members at substantial 
savings. The selections of the Book Find 


An Club are different. You will recognize them 
b O O 4 as works of current interest and lasting value 
— solid, readable books that range from 

social science to the fine arts. 

: 1 l f ) you as a member if you join now. As an intro- 
ductory offer, to acquaint you with the bene- 
fi } sop 

WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION its and privileges of membership, we invite 


you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. 








These are only a few from the outstanding 
list of more than 100 books and records that 
the Book Find Club will make available to 
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Lincoln and the Civil 
War, Courtland Canby. 
Retail $5.00. 
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The Man Who Would 
Be God, Haakon 
Chevalier. Retail 
$4.95. Member’s 
price $3.75. 





The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. Member’s price $3.95. 





The Golden Bough, 
Sir James Frazer. 
Retail $3.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.25. 


The Power Elite, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s 
price $3.75, 


The Sociological 
Imagination, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s 
price $3.95. 





The Age of Jackson, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 


The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 


price $4.75, 


THE DIFFERENCE! 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% Asa member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on 
the books you take. Furthermore, on certain 
choices your savings will reach and even ex- 
ceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books 
shown here. Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount to as much as $34.70. 


BONUS BOOKS After every fourth selec- 
tion that you choose you will receive a valu- 
able bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. 


* Two books counting as one selection 






A Grammar of Motives, 
Kenneth Burke. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 


tail $6.75. Member’s price $3.00. 














The Complete Works 
of Nathanael West. 
Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95, 


The Living Theatre, 
Elmer Rice. Retail 
$5.50. Member's 
price $3.95. 


A History of the 
Warfare of Science 
with Theology in 
Christendom, Andrew 
D. White. Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.00. 





Dialogues of Alfred 
North Whitehead. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $2.50. 


The Loom of History, 
Herbert J. Muller. 
Retail $7.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.75. 


The Sleepwalkers, 
Arthur Koestler. 
Retail $6.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50, 





The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. Re- 
tail $6.00. Member's 
price $4,50. 


Poets in a Landscape, 
Gilbert Highet. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s 
price $4.50. 


The Origins of Psy- 
choanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud’s Letters. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member’s 
price $3.75. 





A Rhetoric of Motives, 
Kenneth Burke. Re- 
tail $3.95. Member’s 
price $3.00. 


The Book Find Club 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special member’s price (plus postage and handling). 
| agree to buy at least five additional selections—or alternates— 
in the next twelve months, with the understanding that | am to 
receive a free bonus book after my fourth purchase. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
| do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying “send me nothing” or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the five additional 
selections or alternates. 


Chinese Art, William 
Willets. One-volume 
edition. Retail $5.00. 
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Free Books 1 
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(Same offer and prices apply in Canada, 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 





The Wi' 
Reader. Retail $5.9! 
Member’s price $3.! 











Land Without Justic 
Milovan Djilas. Re- 
tail $5.75. Member 


price $3.95. 


The Most of S. J. 
Perelman. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $3.95, 


Studies on Hysteri; 
Sigmund Freud anc 
Josef Breuer. Retai 
$5.50. Member’s 
price $3.95. 
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the worry will produce sufficient votes to put a 
Democrat in the White House. Is there as yet a 
public consensus that the federal government must 
do more in such areas as aid to education, medical 
aid for the aged, public housing, slum clearance 
and urban renewal, aid to depressed areas, help 
for cleaning up polluted streams and for water 
development, new programs for the farmer, and 
further action on civil rights for our Negro 
citizens? 


On these issues, individual senators and repre- 
sentatives can win election to Congress. But can a 
candidate win the presidency on such issues? And 
can he win if he combines them to proclaim, as 
Stevenson has done, that the nation must decide 
“whether to go on putting private consumption 
first or shift the first priority to our public needs”? 


It is true enough, as Senator Mike Mansfield 
of Montana has said, that “‘in this nation, whether 
it is recognized or not, it is the federal administra- 
tion which sets the tone. And as the tone is set, so 
rings the bell.” But must this fact be generally 
recognized if the Democratic nominee is to win 
in November? 


Shortly after the sweeping Democratic con- 
gressional victory of 1958, one of the Senate’s lib- 
eral Democrats, Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania, 
called the election “‘not a mandate to stand still” 
but rather ‘‘a mandate to move forward.” Subse- 
quently, however, there has been only moderate 
movement. Clark was a ground breaker, but the 
presidential campaign will determine whether 
there is now a real issue to be decided by the voters. 


The five fallacies 


Clark argued that progress was held back by five 
main fallacies ‘‘assiduously cultivated by conserva- 
tive molders of opinion”: the fallacies that private 
spending is inherently good and public spending is 
inherently bad; that the federal government is 
crushing the people and endangering the economy 
with its high taxes, big expenditures, and mounting 
debt; that federal spending is itself inflationary; 
that all federal expenditures are alike, whether for 
payrolls and arms or for public resource develop- 
ments; that if the federal government lets the 
states take over many of its functions, this would 
ensure economy. 


The election ought to determine whether these 
fallacies, as Clark sees them, are accepted by a 
majority of the people or not. The evidence so far 
from the various primary campaigns this year in- 
dicates that the people want much more done but 
have not faced up to the reality of the cost. In 
West Virginia, for example, a taxpayer asked 
Humphrey who was going to pay the bill for all the 
improvements he advocated. And the taxpayer 
did not seem convinced when Humphrey shot 
back: “‘Just exactly out of our taxes. You get the 
best buy of your life out of your tax dollar.” 


Presidents, and presidential candidates, are in 
large part prisoners of their times. But there is a 
choice available to them between riding what 
appear to be popular tides and attempting to 
point up issues which are at the moment not 
widely articulated or even recognized. The year 
1960 would appear to be the time for a forthright 
approach. By election day it will have been more 
than three years since the Soviet Union launched 
the first sputnik and broke the complacency of 
post-war America. 


There is a stirring in the land, but it has not yet 
been brought to focus. The campaign of 1960 
could be memorable if the two presidential candi- 
dates succeeded in offering to the voters a choice 
for America in the new decade. 


Senator Byrd and civil rights 


The night that the 1960 civil rights bill passed 
the Senate at the end of eight weeks of almost 
continuous debate, Senator Jacob Javits, the New 
York liberal Republican, described it as ‘ʻa victory 
for the Old South.” And Virginia’s ultraconserva- 
tive Democratic senator, Harry F. Byrd, agreed 
that “in the main the result has been a victory for 
the South,” at least in comparison with the original 
bill’s “punitive” provisions. 


This is the second civil rights bill to pass the 
Congress in modern times. Like the first, it was 
overadvertised as a cure-all for the problems of the 
Negro in the South. Yet, like the first measure, 
this one will assist the Negro in his struggle toward 
human equality in the United States. Laws alone 
are often meaningless; the spirit of their enforce- 
ment more often than not is the critical measure 
of their importance. So it probably will be with 
this year’s measure. 


The 1960 bill was passed in an election-year 
atmosphere, and though it is generally unknown, 
the man responsible was Byrd himself. Last year, 
at a caucus of the Southern senators, it was pro- 
posed to let a bill pass in the hopes that it would be 
more moderate than an election-year measure 
would be. But Byrd was adamant; he refused, and 
the others bowed to his dictate. 


ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 
PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Rumen OR. nae T 
Binding from The Pierpont Morgan Library 


Why nature so often inspires superb craftsmanship 


iate in Florence in the late fifteenth century, a fine Italian hand designed 
this lovely calf binding to encase an illuminated manuscript of Francesco Petrarca’s 
love poems. Seeking to embellish his handiwork, the binder turned to nature and 
its decorative forms. Like so many artists and craftsmen before and since, he found 
in the scallop shell the particular grace and simple beauty he sought. 

Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the 


offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists The Shell Companies 

i ; š ; ; . i ` Shell Oil Company 

are engaged in turning ideas inspired by nature’s hidden petroleum stores into | 
SO! Fe . i j Shell Chemical Company 

substances useful to man. This imaginative research results in products that per- Shell Pipe Line Corporation 


form better, last longer and cost less. Millions know these petroleum and chemical Shell Development Company 
products by the sign of the familiar shell. Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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OF THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 








“Full fathom five thy father lies; 


Of his bones are coral made.” 


PHOTO BY JERRY GREENB 


How the “flower animals” of the sea 


gave a cue to chemistry 


The lovely rock gardens in our photograph are coral—the skeletons 
of innumerable tiny marine polyps called Anthozoa, meaning “flower 
animals.” 


Chemically, coral is chiefly carbonate of lime. The flower animals 
extract the carbonate of lime from the sea water. With it, they have 
built the coral islands of the Pacific and the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia—1,250 miles long. 


The chemistry of coral is Nature’s chemistry. For long it was 
believed that no laboratory, no scientist could duplicate organic 
matter, since it was the product of vital force.” Then came the first 
synthesis in 1828. Organic chemistry was launched. 


Today, the chemists of Allied Chemical build compounds never 
before seen on land or sea. 


The flower animals create only one product—coral. Allied’s product 
list includes more than 3,000 items. Basic chemicals like sulfuric 
acid and soda ash...ammonia and nitrogen products. Sophisticated 
compounds used for aerosol propellants... missile fuels... pharma- 
ceuticals. New products introduced since World War I| now account 
for one quarter of the company's sales, 


Our doors are open to the future—and our laboratories are shap- 
ing things to come. Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. HAnover 2-7300. 
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BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
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Ba story holds that he named The Sandwich Islands 
for an erstwhile Earl in Albion. But food was clearly on 
his mind: Captain Cook’s thoughts lingered lovingly on 
a scented paradise to the West-Sou'west. S© Y There, 
in SPICE ISLANDS the very air bespoke romance. 


There, too, was a fortune in spices — a host of flavors to 
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bring joy to a waiting world. XC YB It is, of course, 
quite impossible to prepare and package enough of these 
superlative spices to make them available everywhere. 
But today as in the Captain's time, any Cook worth his 


salt knows this: No tour ts too long if it takes you to 
the priceless pleasures of SPICE ISLANDS. Ke pA 
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jS you think this fellow with the 
spyglass looks more like Captain Cook 
than Tony Randall, congratulate pho- 
tographer Arnold Newman. And if 
you'd like to see Tony Randall in a 
motion picture, look for Jerry Wald’s 
“Lets Make Love”. Also look for: 
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H ere is the perfect introduction to 
the glorious pleasures of spice cook- 
ery: SPICE ISLANDS Beau Monde 
Seasoning. This subtle combination 
of celery seed, salt, onion powder and 
MSG is carefully balanced to enhance 
a food’s individuality, rather than in- 
trude its own. @*9 Try it first, per- 
haps, with a salad dressing (the handy 
shaker top adds an easy, do-it-yourself 
touch to your table). Then, later on, 
blend it with other spices and herbs on 
your favorite fish or meat (either in the 


pot or on the table). 


GRD : 
And have you enjoyed new SPICE ISLANDS 
Bouquet Garni for Lamb? If you'd like a 
free booklet on this exclusive SPICE ISLANDS 
herbal blend just write to: 


SPICE ISLANDS COMPANY 
Dept. L + South San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
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Perhaps the result would have 
been the same, but the incident was 
yet another demonstration of the 
shadow Byrd so long has cast across 
any progress in race relations. It 
was Byrd who first pronounced the 
doctrine of massive resistance to the 
Supreme Courts edict on public 
school desegregation, only to see the 
bars begin to go down in Virginia 
itself a year or so later. 


The tragedy of Byrd’s unbending 
attitude springs from the fact that 
the Old Dominion still is looked 
upon to set the tone for all but the 
racist Klan elements and other ex- 
tremists among the South’s white 
leadership. After Byrd’s massive re- 
sistance pronouncement came Fau- 
bus and Little Rock, for which many 


hold Byrd at least partially respon- 
sible. 


The right to vote 


The key provision of the 1960 act 
empowers federal judges to name 
federal voting referees to help quali- 
fied Negroes to vote whenever the 
U.S. Attorney General makes a case 
in federal court that there exists a 
pattern of voting discrimination. 
The Civil Rights Commission cre- 
ated by the 1957 civil rights act 
found that only about a quarter of 
the nearly five million Negroes of 
voting age were registered, com- 
pared with about 60 per cent of the 
voting-age Southern whites regis- 
tered. But even this is misleading, as 
the commission has pointed out, for 
in those counties with the highest 
percentage of Negroes, the pressures 
against registration and voting are 
the strongest and most effective. 


For example, in the six states with 
official racial registration statistics 
— Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, South Carolina, and Virginia 
— Negroes constituted a majority of 
the population in 97 counties. Of 
these counties, 75 had less than the 
state’s average proportion of Negroes 
registered. In many instances, as 
commission hearings brought out, 
the registrars simply refused on one 
pretext or another to register Ne- 
groes, as in the flagrant case involv- 
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ing faculty members at Alabama’s 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Under the 1960 act, Negroes — 
or disenfranchised poor whites, as 
well — would be permitted to regis- 
ter by the federal court on showing 
that they are qualified under state 
law and that they had been denied 
the opportunity to register by county 
or municipal officials. 


More than good intentions 


Here, and probably elsewhere in 
the bill, are provisions which the 
Southern opponents of Negro voting 
doubtless will seize upon for further 
delay. As in the case of the 1957 act, 
the usefulness of the 1960 act, as 
distinguished from its laudable pur- 
pose, will hinge on courageous ad- 
ministration, first by the Attorney 
General’s office in Washington and 
second by the various federal judges 
throughout the South. 


In this respect, very little is likely 
to happen in this election year to 
increase Negro voting, and what oc- 
Curs in subsequent years will depend 
on the tone set by the next President 
and by the attitude and skill of his 
Attorney General. 


Beyond the admirable purpose of 
the new act and the obvious difficul- 
ties in its immediate application, 
two points are important: first, the 
act is evidence that the Congress is 
aware that in a world in which the 
white man is in the minority and the 
nonwhite is a special target of Com- 
munist appeals, the United States 
must improve its internal race rela- 
tions; second, that to do so requires 
federal action both in the legislative 
and administrative fields. 


It is probable that each succeeding 
Congress will pass a new civil rights 
act, in part to close the loopholes as 
they are discovered by the resisters 
in the South and elsewhere. The 
power of the South in Congress, 
especially in the Senate, where the 
minority so long prevailed, has been 
badly dented, though not broken. 
The tide of progress demands change, 
and changes are being made. The 
civil rights act of 1960 must be 
viewed as only one step in what will 
be a long process designed to make 
those changes, and to do so before 
conditions become so intolerable 
that a reasoned approach becomes 
impossible. 


The Atlantic Report | ~< 





ee after the violent race riots in South 
Africa, the Minister for Foreign Affairs announced 
at a press conference: “‘South Africa is rapidly 
returning to normal.” This was a surprising state- 
ment to read, considering that most areas of the 
country were still being governed under a state of 
emergency, that some hundreds of political prison- 
ers of all races were being held incommunicado in 
jail, that the entire police force and half of the 
territorial army units of the country were still 
under arms, that the Security Council of the 
United Nations had formally condemned South 
Africa’s racial policies, and that the Prime Min- 
ister of the country was seriously ill in the hospital 
with two bullet wounds in his head. 


It is difficult to say what the motives of the 
Prime Minister’s assailant were and what the con- 
sequences of his deed will ultimately be. When 
Dr. Verwoerd resumes his duties, it will be over a 
country that will never again be what it was before 
the paroxysms of March and April. 


After the weeks of confusion, the government re- 
asserted its authority in a most unmistakable 
manner, and with the powers given to it under the 
state of emergency, was able to check the violence 
for the immediate present. The South African 
government has ardent supporters who can be 
numbered in the millions, and its opponents are 
largely innocent of the methods of effective politi- 
cal organization, let alone political subversion. 


But even so, it is altogether impossible to believe 
in the permanence of the peace which the gov- 
ernment managed to impose by force on that part 
of the population which remains as hostile to the 
authorities as ever. What has happened in South 
Africa is not an end but a beginning, and it is 
difficult to tell now where the solution will lie. 


The essential facts of the situation in South 
Africa are not easy to recapitulate, but any at- 
tempt at recapitulation must commence with the 
statement of some bald figures. There are in South 
Africa today about three million whites, about 
twelve million blacks, and more than a million 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


people of mixed descent, called Cape coloreds. 
There are in addition about half a million Indians. 


Division among the whites 


The white population is divided into two 
groups: the English-speaking group, which com- 
prises about 40 per cent of the whites; and the 
Afrikaners, or Boers, who are the descendants of 
the original Dutch settlers of the Cape. The 
Afrikaans language can be described most simply 
as a dialect of Dutch; and the Afrikaners first came 
prominently into world: history when their two 
republics, in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, were defeated by the British in the Anglo- 
Boer War at the beginning of this century. In 
spite of that defeat, it is the Afrikaners who now 
wield total political power in South Africa, though 
the power of mining, industry, and finance is still 
largely in the hands of the English-speaking group. 


The division between these two communities of 
whites is intense and bitter, but it is overshadowed 
by the far deeper and more tragic division be- 
tween black and white. It must be emphasized, 
incidentally, that neither the English nor the 
Afrikaners are new arrivals: they are overwhelm- 
ingly South African by birth and descent. The 
history of white settlement in South Africa dates 
back almost as far as the settlement by Europeans 
of the Eastern seaboard of North America. 


The growing power of the blacks 


The blacks are a people whose condition ranges 
from primitively tribal to urbanized professional. 
In general, it is still true that most Africans in the 
Union of South Africa are illiterate, divided among 
themselves, and deeply confused by their own sud- 
den emergence into a highly industrialized and 
competitive society. It was only some seventy or 
eighty years ago that the gold and diamond mines 
first began to call upon the labor of large numbers 
of Africans, and it was barely twenty years ago that 
it was realized how rich a manufacturing country 
South Africa could become. 


But it is also true that the Africans are, with 
astonishing speed, becoming better educated, 


(it's not a brand name—so lower-case 
“p” tor “portland,” please) The year 1824: 
Joseph Aspdin of Leeds, England, was granted a patent 
on hydraulic cement. He made it by pulverizing lime- 
stone and clay, burning it and then grinding the resulting 
“clinker” into a fine powder. 

It resembled stone quarried on the Isle of Portland, 
off the British coast, so he called it “portland” cement. 
Because he did, today “portland” is the designation of 
manufactured cement meeting controlled specifications. 

In the U.S. and Canada, 98% of the cement used is 
“‘portland.’’ Most is produced by member companies of 
the Portland Cement Association, a national organiza- 
tion that carries out scientific research, technical and 
educational services to improve and extend the uses of 
this versatile product. 

Public service is the purpose of the Portland Cement 


Vir. Aspdin 
named it “portland cement” 





Association. It does not manufacture, sell or distribute 
cement. But today in finer highways, in better buildings, 
houses and structures of all kinds, all America benefits 
directly from this continuing cement industry program, 


New sound and color movie from PCA .. . 26-minute 
drama of cement making “From Mountains to Microns,” 
Free loan .. . write for details. 


In the sack, it's cement... 
in the pavement, it's concrete 


Some people still refer to cement sidewalks or cement 
buildings. Actually cement is a light gray powder 
which, when combined with water, binds stones and 
sand into rock-like concrete. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
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less confused, and more aware of 
SHIPPED BY their own powers and possibilities. 
| wordt It’ And they are doing this despite the 
B Radia G fact that their absorption in an indus- 
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trial society has been managed under 
the worst social conditions imagin- 
able, as the hideous slum locations 
around every South African city 
testify. To be fair, it must be added 
that the per capita income of the 
Africans in South Africa is the high- 
est in the entire continent; but it is 
precisely because the Africans in 
South Africa have the little they have 
that they are so bitterly aware of all 
they do not have, politically and 
materially. 


Regarding the shooting down by 
the South African police of the 
crowds who gathered in front of the 
police station at Sharpeville — and 
it was this event, above all others, 
which plunged the country into its 
crisis — there are two things which 
must be said. The first is that what 
happened at Sharpeville was not by 
any means an unprecedented oc- 
currence in South Africa; the second 
is that, on this occasion, the uprising 
had an unprecedented and desirable 
consequence for Africans all over the 
country. 


The battle of the passes 


Hitherto, the only results pro- 
duced by campaigns of civil dis- 
obedience on the part of the Africans 
have been the application of yet 
harsher measures by the government. 
Such measures have been introduced 
this time too, more far-reaching 
than any previous ones. But it must 
dees not be forgotten that the present 


‘THz 


Roe troubles arose directly from an anti- 
t pass campaign launched by the 


Pan-Africanist Congress, and at the 
height of the campaign the commis- 
sioner of police announced that 


; ‘ sii ‘until further notice” Africans would 
Would you like to serve it : nr pe ; l 
y a not have to carry with them their 


in authentic sherry glasses? 
; reference books or passes. 
For set of three, freight prepaid, 


send $1.50 check or money order to: 
Munson G. Shaw Co., Inc., P.O. Box 1742, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 
(Sole U.S. Representatives) 
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This suspension of the pass laws 
was merely temporary, and they 
have been reimposed; yet even that 
temporary suspension was seen by 
the Africans as an acknowledgment 
of their own power. And it should 
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Swiss philosopher Amiel wrote: 
“Tell me what you feel in your room 
when the full moon is shining in 
upon you and your lamp is dying 
out, and I will tell you how old you 
are, and I shall know if you are 
happy.” 

We wonder if anyone ever ac- 
cepted his offer — and if so, what 
dreams of love and sorrow and ad- 
venture he heard. 
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Report on South Africa A 





be noted that in the future the laws 
are to be applied with greater admin- 
istrative leniency than ever before. 


Government double talk 


Why, it may be asked, should the 
pass laws have aroused the Africans 
to so high a pitch of bitterness and 
excitement? To answer that question 
is to plunge into the very center of 
the government’s policies of racial 
separation, or apartheid. Apartheid 
has, with good reason, become a 
word of vilification and abuse in 
every country of the world outside 
South Africa; but what people out- 
side do not realize is that, however 
offensive it may be to liberal senti- 
ment to have people of different 
racial groups who live in the same 
country forcibly separated from one 
another, apartheid never can really 
take place in South Africa. 


South Africa is the most mod- 
ern, most highly industrialized, and 
wealthiest country in Africa, and 
its modernity, its industry, and its 
wealth all depend upon the labor 
of the blacks in the cities and towns 
and farms of South Africa. The gov- 
ernment of South Africa is as anx- 
ious as any government anywhere 
else in the world to have its country 
increase in wealth, productivity, and 
power, and for this reason it never 
has had and never will have the 
intention of separating from white 
South Africa the black workers, out 
of whose toil the wealth of the coun- 
try comes. 


The members of the government 
talk of separate but equal develop- 
ment in South Africa, of establishing 
national homes for the Africans, but 
this is nothing but the most nonsensi- 
cal double talk. In its complete di- 
vorce from any observable or possible 
facts, the talk of total separation re- 
veals a dreary imperviousness to 
reality. 


Here is a recent example of the 
way in which the South African 
government goes about its supposed 
policy of separation. In the last 
budget, the total sum voted for the 
development of the African national 
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homes of the future was half a million 
pounds. At the same time, the sum 
of three million pounds was voted 
for one small aspect of the absorption 
of the Africans into the white-owned 
industries of the Union — the build- 
ing of railways between each of the 
industrial centers and their neighbor- 
ing African locations. So the talk 
goes one way and the deeds go 
another, and in the meantime the 
Africans stream into the towns and 
cities in search of better pay and the 
excitements of city life. 


New obstacles to freedom 


In practice, apartheid has meant 
to the Africans nothing but repres- 
sion and servitude, because the gov- 
ernment separates only in an area 
where it can separate without affect- 
ing in any way the wealth and com- 
fort of the white inhabitants of the 
country. African rights in South 
Africa have always been pitifully 
few, but even those few rights of self- 
expression and consultation which 
the Africans did have have been 
taken away from them. 


Out of a legislature consisting of 
about 160 white members, the Afri- 
cans were entitled to elect three 
white representatives to plead their 
case; this right has been abolished. 
Two universities in the country used 
to admit black and white students on 
terms of equality; they are no longer 
permitted to do so. And at the 
primary and high school levels, all 
government-supported schools for 
Africans have been forced to follow 
a syllabus which has the explicit in- 
tention of teaching the Africans only 
what the government thinks will 
be useful to them in the place the 
government has put them. 


Africans could hold property in 
freehold in certain areas; they can no 
longer do so. A whole series of acts 
with such resounding titles as the 
Suppression of Communism Act, the 
Public Safety Act, the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, and others have 
given the government the power to 
deport African political leaders to 
remote areas of the country, to 
smash African trade unions, and to 
break up African political move- 
ments; and these powers have been 
used copiously. What is true of the 
Africans is true also of the colored 
and Indian communities, who had 
until now occupied an intermediate 
position between white and black. 
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Report on South Africa 


In addition to these new depriva- 
tions and penalties, the disabilities 
which the Africans had previously 
suffered from have been given a 
finer definition, a harsher edge, by 
the government. Social segregation 
has always been taken for granted 
in South Africa by all but a minority 
of self-conscious liberals among the 
whites and articulate professional 
and political leaders among the 
blacks. But now, under the terms of 
such acts as the Immorality Act 
and the Provision of Separate Facil- 
ities Act, this social segregation has 
become official policy, zealously pur- 
sued, enforced with incredible puni- 
tiveness. 


Above all, in discussing this type 
of long-standing grievance, a place 
of importance must be given to the 
recent developments of the systems 
of influx control and registration, 
which seek to control the movements 
of Africans from one part of the 
country to another, or even from 
one part of a single magisterial dis- 
trict to another part of that same 
district. 


The pass laws are of a complexity 
which would require a lawyer to 
unravel: but any policeman knew 
that unless an African could produce 
his reference book, containing, in 
addition to his tax receipts, a whole 
series of official entries giving him 
permission to live where he happens 
to live and to work where he happens 
to work, he could be arrested on the 
spot. In any year, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Africans are arrested for 
pass offenses alone. 


The complexity and severity of 


the laws have not only produced 
general confusion and suffering, but 
they have also become symbolical 
to the Africans of their helot status. 
To the Africans, the intention of the 
pass laws is to make it forever plain 
to each of them that his place on 
earth is not his by right but by per- 
mission. And ` forever” here is not 
a rhetorical flourish; Dr. Verwoerd, 
the Prime Minister, has continually 


and grandiosely talked in terms of 


centuries. 
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The outlook for South Africa is an 
extremely grim one. If there is any 
hope at all, it lies in the fact that 
the government has applied its apart- 
heid measures only in ways which 
have not affected the wealth and 
comfort of the white inhabitants of 
the country. But the wealth and 
comfort of the whites are now being 
affected, very deeply, by the ruinous 
policies which the government is 
pursuing. 


The towns around Sharpeville, 
where the most severe rioting took 
place, were like ghost towns for days 
because so few Africans turned up 
for work. Ships stood idle outside 
Cape Town harbor, unable to un- 
load because the dockworkers from 
Cape Town’s locations were on 
strike. A day of mourning for the 
dead of Sharpeville took the form of 
a call for a country-wide stay-at- 
home strike. The response to the call 
was vigorous, in spite of the hastiness 
with which it was called and the 
difficulties which faced any African 
leader who tried to move among his 
people. The Africans are back at 
work now, driven back by their own 
poverty, lack of organization, and 
the punitive measures of the govern- 
ment. But they will stay away again 
later, they will riot again later, unless 
the government is able to move and 
change swiftly and still maintain its 
supporters. 


While white men sleep 

Do the white people of South 
Africa value sufficiently their own 
lives and livelihoods to make this 
change? It is difficult to say. There 
does seem to be a fluidity about white 


attitudes which has never before 
been manifest, but littl can be 
expected from those who are at 


present in power. They are people 
who dreamed of domination and 
authority, and though the dream has 
turned into a nightmare, and though 
they are now aware that it is a night- 
mare, they cling to it, more fright- 
ened of the common daylight than 
they are of the horrors they have 
themselves evoked. 


If these leaders waken at all, it will 
be suddenly; but it may well be that 
nothing, not even the voice of their 
own simplest material ambitions, 
will ever rouse them from their 
tormented sleep. It is not only the 
blacks in South Africa whom the 
world should pity. 
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The Atlantic Report 2 


| eee is being methodically rebuilt to a mas- 
sive master plan, the first stage of which is to be 
completed this summer, the second stage in 1975, 
and the final stage in 2005. Nothing so compre- 
hensive has been attempted since the great fire of 
1666, when the inspired London of Christopher 
Wren was born. 


The Londoner himself, traveling his well-worn 
line from home to office and home again, knows 
less of it than the visitor. There is the 351-foot 
Shell Oil tower, which is mounting cacophonously 
day by day to dominate the Thames’s south bank. 
Across the river at Millbank, behind Big Ben, 
rises the beginning of the 387-foot Vickers block, 
the first London building taller than St. Paul’s. 
But one really needs to explore beyond, from 
Peckham Rye to the Seven Sisters Road, to glimpse 
the scope of the great plan that rolls on toward the 
next century. 


This plan was initiated by Lord Reith in 1941, 
and it still visibly bears the stamp of this purpose- 
ful Scot who earlier developed the earnest, non- 
commercial, and sometimes brilliant British Broad- 
casting Corporation. The architect of the New 
London Plan was the eminent professor, Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie. The plan is under the su- 
pervision of the London County Council, ad- 
ministrator of the 117 square miles of the County 
of London. The L.C.C. has been socialist-con- 
trolled for twenty-five years and is experienced in 
planning. 


Its first aim is to stop London’s family from 
growing. The second is to move tens of thousands 
in overpopulated fringe areas out of the town 
altogether. The third is to bring into the center a 
quite new resident population. The fourth is to 
build a final city of interconnected twentieth- 
century country towns, in brick and concrete, each 
complete in itself and set in parkland. 


New space for living 

At night now, the city abruptly empties and is 
left to visitors and janitors. The plan is to change 
it back to what it was, a home as well as a hotel 
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= LONDON 


and a workshop. The first step toward this goal is 
the erection of the Barbican, a community for 
50,000 on a site now being prepared out of the 
rubble of tumble-down warehouses in the original 
City. The Barbican is to be a city within the City, 
with traffic-free squares and terraces laid out 
between triangular tower apartments, its own 
stores, schools, art center, swimming pool, roof 
gardens, hotels, and restaurants. Homes for an- 
other 5000 new Londoners are to be built nearby 
at Finsbury. In the West End, the first new pri- 
vate-enterprise apartment block is going up in the 
Charing Cross Road. 


The L.C.C. meanwhile is trying hard to control 
the flood tide of office building. Since 1955, all 
applications to turn theaters into offices have been 
refused. Seventy large firms have been persuaded 
to move their main offices out of central London. 
Almost all industry, except immovable heavy 
industries along the banks of London’s river, is to be 
served with notices to vacate. The L.C.C. is spend- 
ing $1.5 million a year to buy out those industries 
that own the land they stand on. The small work- 
shops which are traditional, as in the East End, are 
to be housed tier on tier in tall buildings. 


To gain more space for living, 20,000 Londoners 
are being moved out of town each year. There are 
150,000 cockneys on new estates in the suburbs, 
50,000 in new satellite towns, and 30,000 settled 
already in existing country towns. 


The three million who are to stay in the county 
will live more spaciously in 300 “neighborhoods,” 
neat apartment villages lying off the main roads 
and linked in groups of five to sixty “communi- 
ties.” Each community is to have its own senior 
high schools, big stores, art and technical colleges, 
and town halls. The aim is to provide at least four 
acres of park and playground per thousand people 
and to strive for seven acres. 


A good place to get the feel of the London that 
is planned for 2005 is a hill in Richmond Park. 
From there the powerful rectangles of the regular 
white towers of Roehampton stand guard at inter- 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION... 
a “do-it-yourself” project that’s really paying off! 


REA loans, which have enabled groups of rural people to build their own electric 
power lines, have paid off in many ways. Already, America has pocketed benefits 
that far outweigh the dollars loaned to build consumer-owned rural electric systems. 

We all live better today because farmers, with the help of electricity, have tripled 
their output per hour of labor in the last 25 years. When the Rural Electrification 
Administration was created in 1935, each farm worker was producing for 10 people. 
Today, with fewer farmers, he’s supplying food and fiber for 25. And with our 
exploding population, he’s expected to feed 50 people by 1975! 

Decentralization of industry, so vital to our defense, and country living for mil- 
lions of city workers have been encouraged by electric lines stretching far beyond 
city limits. And rural electrification has opened a brand new market for electric 
appliances and equipment. This year alone, 4,500,000 families, farms, and businesses 





A 
in rural areas will spend more than $1 billion for things electrical. 

4 Best of all, the cost of rural electrification is borne by the people who use it. 
Already, 1,000 locally-owned and managed rural electric systems have paid more 
than $1 billion in principal and interest on their $3% billion REA loans. 

Truly, cooperative rural electrification is good for all Americans. 
AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
Pernice 2 at, f 
RINCIPAL 6697 700,000 | : 
ADVANCE Payments | 24, 1 OQ,000 i A 
- INTEREST 3717 /00000§ : 
«| o | Toran */ 220500000 = 
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20 years* 
to create 
todays 


LORD 


Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master blenders 
25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try the world’s most 
distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 






BLENDED WHISKEY 
Matepicce of the Blondes hit 
Maste Pern Ye takin 
nd Choice Grain 





MENUKH AND HUTTLED HY 
CALVERT DISTILLING CO 
LOUISVILLE KY & BALTIMORE MD 


CUSTOM REGISTERED 
Nossve J) 211544 
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86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. C0., N.Y.C. 


DENMARK: FINLAND - NORWAY > SWEDEN 


+++ When two seasons blend into one exciting month. Enjoy 
summer sightseeing and amusements in ideal weather, 
coupled with the debut of new fall events. 


ndinavia 


Enjoy opera, concerts, ballet and the Design Cavalcade, 
introducing daring new concepts of art and craftsmanship... 
perfect time to shop. Choice transatlantic space available 
for delightful September vacations, 


tember 








Dept. D-5, Box 260, New York 17, N. Y. 
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See a Travel Agent. Write: 
piel TRAVEL COMMISSION 





vals over a low, crowded, higgledy- 
piggledy London, the town of the 
past. The effect of discipline is sof- 
tened by grass and trees, and the 
view has beauty. 


The traffic problem 


The great plan, as it stands now, 
faces one unforeseen enemy — the 
automobile. “Building more roads 
to be filled with more cars is not the 
solution, as the Americans have 
found.” Armed with this conviction 
and charged by law “‘to preserve the 
best of existing London and respect 
its structure,” as well as build anew, 
the L.C.C. fights a rear-guard action 
to keep its New London Plan intact. 
But without more roads, and per- 
haps even without a quite differently 
conceived city, how can the equation 
be solved? Hundreds of thousands of 
newly made commuters, moved by 
the L.C.C. itself from the fringes to 
suburbs and satellites, plus tens of 
thousands of new residents attracted 
into the very center, with their cars 
— what is the answer? 


Into this controversy has been 
thrust a new political figure — 
Ernest Marples, eager, effervescent, 
efficient, and eccentric, and a self- 
made man. He is a grammar school 
boy. He is dedicated to making 
good: a champion ballroom dancer 
and rock climber, a student of wines, 
an owner of vineyards in the Beaujo- 
lais district of France, a cordon bleu 
chef, and a strict dietician who often 
fasts for two weeks. 


But above all, Mr. Marples is a 
construction man. He has, by British 
political custom, disposed of his 
holdings in Marples, Ridgeway Lim- 
ited, now that he is Minister of 
Transport. His name, however, 
Stays on the bulldozers and giant 
Shovels at Hammersmith Broadway, 
where London’s second overpass is 
being built on the road to London 
Airport, reminding every sidewalk 
superintendent that Mr. Marples 
knows this part of his business. 


Mr. Marples’ first act has been to 
frame a bill making himself virtual 
traffic dictator of London. His au- 
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“Well, good Lord, what have I done?” 

“That feed of yours is selling too well to suit Mr. Hall.” E. C. 
Hall was one of the bank’s largest stockholders, and he owned 
a wholesale grocery in town. I hadn’t stopped to think that our 
sales of feed would cut into his business, but they undoubtedly 
had. 

“What does Mr. Hall want me to do?” 

“He doesn’t want you to do anything. He wants me to fire you,” 
Holland snapped. 

I hesitated a moment, but before I could ask the question, 
Holland said, “I told him that you were doing what you were 
hired to do. I told him he could buy my stock or I would buy his, 
but I wasn’t going to fire you for doing something that needed 
doing.” 

I accepted Mr. Holland’s reassurance gratefully but still felt 
uneasy. Why was it that whenever I turned around | stepped on 
someone's toes? I sensed that this was but the beginning of my 
latest trouble. Now that there was opposition to me so close to 
home—in the bank itself—-] had the feeling that I would be 
stopped just as I had been down in New London. 

As alwi s when I was i aans, I | though Rof old Pop er and 
I wen to sce him agaimi wean? to 

Go this geet Pt hing all the time? Have I got this TA Qk 

all of my life?” kas 

Op S toni at me for a long moment. “Murray, just as long as 
you're doing something a little different from the way in which 
it's always been done you're going to find some sort of opposition. 
The best evidence you are doing something worth while is this 
kind of opposition. Now, you can go ahead doing something and 
getting into this kind of trouble or you can stop and just coast. 
But I don’t think you're the kind that will stop. If that's your 
nature, then reconcile yourself to it. Don’t get discouraged. This 
is the sort of competition that goes on all the time, and you's , 
got to learn to handie it.” 


.from VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
REVOLUTION by Murray D. Lincoln, President 
of Nationwide Insurance—the exciting 

story of an uncommon man’s lifelong 
adventure in dissent. $4.95 at all bookstores 





EXPANDING 
THE FRONTIERS 
OF SPACE 
TECHNOLOGY 





@ Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Division has complete capability in 
more than 40 areas of science and 
technology — from concept to opera- 
tion. Diversity of the work is illus- 
trated by such programs as: celestial 
mechanics; computer research and 
development; electromagnetic wave 
propagation and radiation; elec- 
tronics; the flight sciences; human 
engineering; magnetohydrodynamics; 
man in space; materials and proc- 
esses; applied mathematics; opera- 
tions research and analysis; ionic, 
nuclear and plasma propulsion and 
exotic fuels; sonics; space communi- 
cations; space medicine; space navi- 
gation; and space physics. 

Headquarters for the Division are 
at Sunnyvale, California, on the San 
Francisco Peninsula, and research 
and development facilities are in the 
Stanford Industrial Park in Palo Alto 
and at Van Nuys in the San Fernando 
Valley of Los Angeles. Facilities are 
modern and include the latest techni- 
cal equipment. A 4,000 acre Division- 
owned static test base in the Ben 
Lomond mountains near Santa Cruz 
provides for all phases of static field 
test. In addition, flight test facilities 
are provided at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, and Vandenberg AFB, Santa 
Maria, California. 


ENGINEERS & SCIENTISTS 


Such programs reach far into the 
future and deal with unknown and 
stimulating environments. It is a 
rewarding future with a company that 
has an outstanding record of progress 
and achievement. If you are experi- 
enced in any of the above areas, or in 
related work, we invite your inquiry. 
Please write Dept. F-15, 962 W. El 
Camino Real, Sunnyvale, California. 
U.S. citizenship or existing Depart- 
ment of Defense industrial security 
clearance required. 


Lockheed 


MISSILES AND SPACE 
DIVISION 


Systems Manager for the 
Navy POLARIS FBM; 
the Air Force AGENA Satellite in the 
DISCOVERER, MIDAS 
and SAMOS Programs; Air Force X-7; 
and Army KINGFISHER 


SUNNYVALE, PALO ALTO, VAN NUYS, 
SANTA CRUZ, SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA 
CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA 
ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO + HAWAII 





Report on London 4 
thority supersedes the established 
powers hitherto exercised by the 
L.C.C., the twenty-eight boroughs 


of the county, and almost eighty 
other local authorities and commit- 


tees in the Greater London that 
reaches out beyond the county 
boundary. 


With this authority Mr. Marples 
plans to tear up traffic islands in the 
middle of bridges and main roads, 
introduce a free flow of traffic at 
rush hours, mark plainly in white 
paint where motorists can park in 
London and where they cannot, re- 
cruit traffic wardens to free Scotland 
Yard from the tedious duties that 
now take up more than half its po- 
licemen’s time, scatter the town with 
parking meters, and put car parks 
underneath the trees and lawns of 
Hyde Park. He is in constant touch 
with Baltimore, which he considers 
provides America’s finest example of 
traffic engineering, to keep this five- 
year plan up to date. He is working 
on a ten-year plan to follow. And he 
has set up a long-term study group 
to “produce a Design for Living at 
the turn of the century.” 


The car seems likely to bring even 
more profound changes to Britain. 
For it provides a special challenge to 
an island so crowded, so settled, and 
so old. Already there is an automo- 
bile for every one and a half yards of 
main road; there are forty-five cars 
to every mile of road, lane, and by- 
way. By 1975, the year of the end of 
Stage two of the New London Plan, 
there will, at the present rate, be jus: 
eighteen inches of main traffic high- 
way to each car. 


The auto industry 


Many economists, as well as many 
planners, are beginning to warn that 
the automobile industry is expanding 
too fast. It was a shock to some of 
them when the budget produced no 
extra tax to slow the industry down, 
even though a new car already bears 
a 50 per cent sales tax. But demand 
is still so urgent in spite of the tax 
that the British industry plans to 
increase output by 70 per cent in 
three years to meet it. By 1962 pro- 
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duction will probably be three mil- 
lion vehicles, three times as many as 
1952. 


The practical answer the critics 
get is that to slow down automobile 
investment deliberately would stop 
the whole economy. The automobile 
is Britain’s basic industry now. This 
simple fact is most important to the 
people who live in areas of what is 
euphemistically called these days 
“underemployment.” They want a 
Share of the car industry. And they 
have now been promised it. 


To fulfill the promise, the Con- 
servative Government has used pow- 
ers both of persuasion and direct 
control. It is sending the new car 
factories to Scotland, Liverpool, and 
South Wales, where unemployment 
is double or triple the national aver- 
age, by the force of building permits 
and the lure of loans. The British 
Motor Corporation, for instance, 
is somewhat reluctantly planning 
plants in all three areas instead of 
Birmingham and is being helped 
along in one with a £9 million loan. 
This action, surprising to many 
Government supporters, may offer a 
key to an understanding of the puz- 
Zle of third-term Conservatism. 


The economy on a knife’s edge 


Macmillan’s Government is acting 
liberally but paternally, with one 
hand in its pocket and the other on 
the shoulder of industry. Although it 
is avoiding nationalization, it is tak- 
ing a considerable financial interest 
in the steel industry. It has by main 
force reorganized, and will subsidize, 
the aircraft industry. It is going to 
pay for the railways (an immediate 
$90 million loss was accepted in this 
year’s budget) while “seeking ways 
of putting them on a business foot- 
ing.” It is improving the welfare 
state. All these efforts have rudely 
Shaken the Tory Party, producing 
within its ranks the same sort of split 
on matters of political principle that 
has plagued the Labor Party. in re- 
cent years. 


Instead of reducing expenditure, 
as was planned and promised at elec- 
tion time, the Tory Government this 
year is increasing it by nearly one 
billion dollars. The 1960 budget im- 
plies that taxes can never, in the 
foreseeable future, go much lower. 
The average $7000-a-year man pays 
36 per cent of his income in taxes. 


This magnificent volume of 


ARISTOPHANES 
COMEDIES 


is just one of the beautiful, 


beautiful books 





two 
great 


that you 
obtain as a new 


member of The Heritage Club ) 


Now you CAN OWN Aristophanes’ 
two celebrated comic masterpieces in 
an unique, apposite volume that is 
printed dos-d-dos (back-to-back); one 
that is handsomely bound ard attrac- 
tively slipcased. 

The Birds, with an introduction by 
Dudley Fitts, is illustrated with de- 
lightful drawings by Marian Parry. 
The Frogs, with an introduction by 
Gilbert Seldes, contains wondrous 
wood-engravings by John Austen. 


THE COST OF THIS unusual pub- 
lication? Only $3.95 when you enroll 
in The Heritage Club’s Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Series. Furthermore, you 
will receive—as an introductory gift— 
BOTH of Fyodor Dostoevsky’s great 
novels, Crime and Punishment and 
The Brothers Karamazov. 


THESE BOOKS ARE typical of the 
beautiful books Heritage Club mem- 
bers regularly receive. Each edition is 
designed by a famous typographer, 
illustrated by a distinguished artist, 
printed on a fine quality paper by 
skilled craftsmen, and staunchly 
bound and boxed. At $3.95 per volume 
—or only $3.55 if paid for in advance— 
Heritage editions are superb bargains 
for value-conscious booklovers. 

After the first triple selection, the 
remaining eleven volumes in the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Series (to 
be shipped one each month) will be: 
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Ben-Hur, powerfully illustrated 
with color drawings by Joe Mugnaini; 
Hugo’s monumental Les Misérables, 
illustrated with five hundred drawings 
by Lynd Ward (TWO VOLUMES); Jack 
London’s The Call of the Wild, illus- 
trated with brilliant water-colors by 
Henry Varnum Poor; Cooper’s The 
Deerslayer, illustrated with wash-and- 
line drawings by Edward A. Wilson; 
The Nibelungenlied, with imaginative 
color drawings by Edy Legrand; Quo 
Vadis?, illustrated with stylized paint- 
ings by Salvatore Fiume; Ovid’s The 
Metamorphoses, illustrated by the in- 
ternationally famous artist, Hans Erni. 
And... profusely illustrated editions 
of Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson; 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons; and 
Wilkie Collins’ The Moonstone. 


IN THE EVENT that you do not de- 
sire some of these books, in the Club’s 
Prospectus (mailed when the first 
three books are shipped ) you are given 
a list of two dozen Heritage books 
from which you may select substitutes. 
A few of the titles: The Three Musket- 
eers, Lord Jim, Shakespeare's Plays... 


N EVER BEFORE has a more exciting 
program been offered to book buyers. 
Mail the coupon and judge the truth 
of this statement for yourself—you are 
protected by a ten-day return privi- 
lege. All we ask is that you mail the 
coupon promptly! 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, ment 
with a remarkable series of 
twenty-eight wood-engrav- & 
ings by one of the world’s 
great illustrators, Fritz Ei- 
chenberg. Size 644 x 914 
inches. Slipcased. 


THE BROTHERS KARA- 
MAZOV, Fritz Eichenberg 
has provided an equally 
remarkable series of litho- 
graphs — nearly 50 illus 
trations, all drawn on the 
stones! Size 84. x 10% 
inches. Slipcased. 2 









THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


Please send me ARISTOPHANES: THE 
BIRDS and THE FROGS, CRIME & PUNISH- 
MENT, and THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
(ALL THREE FOR $3.95), together with 
a copy of the Prospectus from which I 
may select the other books on my new 
membership and a method of payment. 
I understand that if I decide not to ac- 
cept membership I may return the books 
within ten days. 
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FREE Literary Test May Qualify You 
for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


he Magazine Institute, a small private 

school completely owned and oper- 
ated by successful writers and editors, 
offers individualized home-study training 
in fiction, non-fiction, or dramatic writing 
to people who qualify. All work is planned 
to be done at home and in spare time. You 
also submit original work of any type, 
prepared under the direction of a working 
writer or editor, or written on subjects of 
your own choice. 

Because of the limited enrollment our 
staff of working writers and editors can 
supply a degree of personal attention not 
usually found in home-study schools. 
Work may be elementary or advanced. 
Manuscripts that seem ready to submit 
to market are turned over to an ethical, 


Licensed by the State of New York 
Founded 1940 


“| 
| THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. | 
| 50 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 16-S j 
| Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. | 
\ Please send me your free Literary Aptitude Test 
| and other information about your training in | 

creative writing. | 
NaMe, 4 s560%0% AELIC ETNIEI A EENT | 
| PATO ANGIE. o.icdesgatatssnnres os ° | 
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non-advertising literary agent for place- 
ment on a 10% commission basis. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST 


An interesting Literary Aptitude Test 
will be sent on request. Many men and 
women who never wrote a line for publica- 
tion have passed this test and made a 
success of the training. There is no charge 
for it. Inquirers also receive the booklet 
“The Best Job in the World” listing suc- 
cessful graduates of the Magazine In- 
stitute. 


pri OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


All inquiries are confidential. The Magazine In- 
stitute does not employ field representatives of 
any type. 


The 
MAGAZINE 


INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 20 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 








When the moment is magic... 
the champagne is 
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Free Booklet for Brides-to-be. Practical suggestions on wedding plans, 
(champagne service. Write to 350 Fifth Ave., Room 3506, N. Y. 1. 
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This means that with wages and 
government spending rising, but 
with exports going a little slowly, the 
economy is again balancing on the 
knife’s edge. A very slight movement 
could precipitate either a balance- 
of-payments crisis, or another 
squeeze on money and credit, or 
both. One side of the knife is stamped 
“British Commonwealth,’ and the 
other “Common Market.” 


The Common Market dilemma 


A deflationary policy would at 
once react against Commonwealth 
countries. It would probably cause 
another fall in the prices of their 
goods. Exclusion of Britain from the 
Common Market, the slight early 
effects of which could easily be with- 
stood were the economy firmly 
placed, might even, by slowing down 
the rise of exports, bring on a pay- 
ments crisis that could lead to that 
deflationary policy. 


This would suggest that Britain 
should go into the Common Market. 
But Britain allows tariff-free entry 
in its home market to the manufac- 
tures of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. In this 
way ıt is an example to the world. 
Full membership in the Common 
Market, therefore, would force Brit- 
ain to wipe out this concession, an 
almost unthinkable step in present 
circumstances. So Britain must stay 
out. 


Meanwhile, a second force, the 
automobile industry, drags Britain 
nearer and nearer to the Common 
Market willy-nilly. On the Con- 
tinent there is the fastest growing car 
market in the world. It is three 
times the size of Britain’s and is twice 
as far away from saturation. A tariff 
barrier to keep British-built cars out 
of the Common Market could be a 
serious blow. The British industry 
would probably have to set up fac- 
tories on the Continent. Some of the 
investment that brings promise to 
Scotland, Wales, and Liverpool 
would then go instead to Germany 
or Italy or France. It is a cruel 
choice. But it has to þe faced this 
year. 
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Scene from “Romeo and Juliet”—at Stratford-upon-Avon 


How to plan a theatre tour of Britain 


ways plays the male lead—and the ugly 
sisters are invariably men. Doesn’t make 
sense. But it’s not intended to. The sea- 
son begins in early December and runs 





No place in Britain is far from a theatre. It’s easy to see 
a show every night—and easier still in the fabulous Fall. 
Clip coupon for free Guide to Theatre, Festivals and Music. 


OUR 26-page Guide to Theatres, 

Festivals and Music is more than 

a travel folder. It’s a real acquisition. 

It tells you which towns have thea- 

tres; which have opera and ballet; 

which have festivals; how much you can 
expect to pay for tickets and so forth. 


Seats for 42 cents! 


Did you know that London has nearly 
twice as many first-rate theatres as 
New York: That the best seat at the 
Old Vic can be booked for $2.38? 
That the cheapest seat goes for 42 
cents? 

And, if you look at our ‘Travelers 
Guide (which we also send you free) 
you will see that the tab for a good pre- 
theatre dinner is refreshingly low, too. 


What is a whisky seat? 


The British make theatre-going won- 
derfully civilized. In the intermission, 
they bring you light refreshments on a 
tray. Or you can go to the theatre bar 
for a nip. The seats at the end of a row 
are called “whisky seats”: guess why. 

As for getting tickets, there is seldom 
any problem. You can even make reser- 
vations for most London shows on the 
same day. But if you want seats at the 
great festivals (such as Edinburgh and 
Stratford) you should ask your travel 
agent to book in advance. 

Your Theatre Guide gives you cap- 


sule descriptions of every major festival 
—and also covers opera, ballet and 
music. Concert-lovers get palpitations 
when they find that London has five 
permanent symphony orchestras! 


What goes on outside London? 


At least three dozen cities have front- 
rank repertory companies. Many an il- 
lustrious name has appeared on their 
programs— Olivier, Gielgud and Alec 
Guinness to mention just three. 

Then there are two other kinds of 
British theatre that are slightly crazy. 
‘The Christmas pantomime and the sea- 
side concert party. 


Ever seen a pantomime? 


Christmas pantomimes are musicals— 
usually based on children’s stories such 
as “Cinderella.” A stunning girl al- 


through February. 

Spring, Summer and early Fall are 
the seasons for seaside concert parties. 
They are miniature revues— usually 
staged on the pier. Entertainment is in- 
consequential but fun. 

Stanley Holloway began his career 
in a concert party. And is proud of it. 


Why dream? 


Count the stars. Count the theatres. 
Count the festivals. Then get a map. 

There’s not another country on 
earth that packs so much entertain- 
ment into such a small space. And your 
whole trip need cost you little more 
than staying at home and dreaming 
about it. 

Clip coupon now. The sooner you call 
a travel agent, the better your choice of 
space in ships, planes and hotels. 


P—— FREE 26-PAGE THEATRE GUIDE—CLIP COUPON NOW!-~——~“ 


Name 


Street 


-== 


British Travel Association, Box 161 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont.) 


Please send me my free 26-page Guide to Theatre, Festivals and Music 
—and also include free ‘Travelers’ Guide. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM 


Compulsive suburbia 
SIR: 

In his article ‘Compulsive Subur- 
bia” in the April Atlantic, John Keats 
did not dwell on the tremendous 
influence of the PTA in suburbia 
and on the thinking of suburbians. 
Mrs. O’Brien, mother of eight, was 
sitting in her obstetrician’s waiting 
room quietly weeping. The medico 
came out of his examining room and 
was taken aback. “Mrs. O’Brien,” 
he said sternly, “I can’t understand 
your sadness and tears. You’re 
healthy; you’ve had eight children 
without any trouble. What can be 
wrong?” Mrs. O’Brien dried her 
tears. “It isn’t that at all, doctor,” 
she said. “But I just break up and 
go all to pieces when I think to 
myself — nine more years of the 
damned PTA!” 

EDWARD A. CONNELL 
Stamford, Conn. 


SIR: 

It is my belief that John Keats’s 
suburban cocktail party has a kissing 
cousin in urbia. Compulsive con- 
formity, senseless verbiage, preju- 
dice, disinterest, and moral irre- 
sponsibility thrive in steel canyons as 
well as in stucco cottages. 


Mini Harris 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sire: 

Mr. Keats, how right you are! 
We’re empty, we women of today, 
with our frozen foods and box cakes. 
We can’t even nurse our babies any 
more. The skills that once were our 
birthright as women are going, go- 
ing, gone. Without the supermar- 
kets we’d starve. We’re so busy rais- 
ing flowers and clipping hedges 





we’ve forgotten how to raise a vege- 

table, and most of us couldn’t can 
them even if we did grow them. 

NAN CAMERON 

Vienna, Va. 


SIR: 

What makes Mr. Keats think that 
the conformity of the Baxters is any 
different from the conformity of their 
parents a generation ago in the 
suburbs of Jamaica, Bay Ridge, or 
Mt. Vernon? Or of their grand- 
parents in Hoboken or Manhattan? 
There are rows of brownstones, all 
the same; blocks of attached frame 
houses in Queens; and Baltimore is 
a whole city of look-alike houses 
built by other generations. The 
tenements of big cities are certainly 
warrenlike. 


Joyce S. InsoLIA 
Long Island, N. Y. 


SIR: 

The suburbanite who lives on 
credit excessively is immoral, as Mr. 
Keats says, but deadbeats are also 
the business of city collection agen- 
cies. Creditors will assure anyone 
that there are as many people in 
the city who don’t pay their bills as 
in suburbia. The debtor may stay 
put, at least, in suburbia. 


Joy HALFTER 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


SIR: 

John Keats should have shown 
how the prevalence of deficit living 
does not end with suburbia but has 
now become so firmly entrenched 
among our working public, and our 
government, that it can be consid- 
ered a national characteristic. 

We have a new kind of serfdom 
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emerging, twentieth-century style, in 
which the villein willingly binds 
himself to his environment through 
lifelong mortgage and debt. A more 
successful system has never been 
devised. 


FRED ETZELT 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


SIR: 

Home ownership made possible by 
suburban living is the most unifying 
force in family life. Local commu- 
nity activity is far more creative than 
thatin the urban world of apartments 
and movies. 


Victor C. HARNISH 
Waltham, Mass. 


SIR: 
Anyone who has seen the gray 
faces of city dwellers getting off the 


` 


~ 


rush-hour subway trains or buses, 


shouldn’t begrudge the extra time 


the commuter takes on his train or « 


in his car. 
Mrs. GEorGE C. KIRKER 


Whittier, Calif. 


SIR: 

The so-called herd followers would 
be herd followers no matter where 
they were, and I for one feel that 
the individual can stand by himself 


ut 


in a look-alike house in a look-alike © 


community. 


ROSEMARY DEMETRIOU 
Lima, Ohio 


“I, personally... ”’ 
SIR: 

Ray Moseley’s article ‘‘Detroit’s 
Welfare Empire? (April Atlantic) 


points to some of the symptoms of" 


the social turmoil of this age. The 
economics are burdensome; the hu- 


" 


` p 







man misery and deprivation are 
shocking; and worse; Mr. Moseley’s 
article seerns to suggest n®remedy. 
My suggestion is that some city 
»experiment with a very carefully 
planned and executed program of | 
family health, education, and wel- 
fare services under one central aù- 
thority. E : 
The alternative to successful rem- 
edies is most unpleasant to contem- 
i plate. Would it possibly be progres- 
sive and engulfing decay? If so, it 
would be too bad, for the very vic- 
tims of these social ills usually appear 
to have a basis for and longing for 
improvement of their constructive 
productivity.: I found such potential 
during a visit to the emergency serv- 
ice of Detroit’s Receiving Hospital 
on a Saturday night in 1956. The 
““éonstant stream of deeply troubled 
' humanity using that emergency serv-_ 
ice is duplicated in a large number |- 
of American cities. Many of these 
people come from groups described 
by Mr. Moseley. Maybe they should 
have a sporting chance at life for the 
sake of all of us. 
Raymonp S. Durr, M.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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THE NEW FORO FALCON 
WAGON FIVE... HAS 
THE LONGEST CARGO 
> pels: 









“OF ANY COMPACT 
WAGON OVER SEVEN 
FEET LONG! 
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SIR: 
I read. with great interest your 
Report on Bonn in the March Atlan- 
| tic, but feel. that one of its chief con- 
clusions is misleading; namely, that 
“persisting internal and external 
-pressures must be faced as long as 
Germany remains divided.” 
To expect that reunification would 
solve many of Germany’s problems is 
- to ignore the Germans’ monumental 
„pacity to feel sorry for themselves 
“as a nation., Under Hitler, the motif 
was, “Our poor Germany, how can 
oe ' solve ‘her problems under the 
yoke of the Treaty of Versailles 
and without colonies?” Under the 
Kaiser, the motif was, “Our poor 
Germany, she arrived on the world 
_scene too late to get any of the good. | 
colonies and had to make do with 
léss rich areas.” Before that, it was, 
“Our poor Germany, throughout 
Í history she has been divided into- 
` small ‘states and has been power- 
less.” So, right now we have, “Our 
poor Germany, if only she were re- 
unified, what we couldn’t do!” 
It is something to think about be- 
$ gore we commit ourselves completely 
* to reunification in the belief that it. 
“il solve problems. 


(A JUST 
MEASURING 
SEVEN FEET! 







Linus, when we say 
the new Ford Falcon Wagon has a load floor over 7 feet long— 
we.mean 7 long feet. Not just any old feet! Another way of put- 
ting it: the Falcon has the longest load floor of any compact ` 

wagon. It’s big enough to do everything you want a wagon to do 
... and it’s compact enough to save your money in true Falcon 
fashion. Just one example: the new Ford Falcon is America’s 
lowest priced 6-passenger wagon!* roro pivision, Sard otor Company, 


NEW FROM AMERICA’S WAGON SPECIALISTS ~=xeza 





*Based on a comparison 
of manufacturers’ suggested 


ILSE BARNHART- retall delivered prices 


; l ~ Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Once upon a time there were two men, Adam 
and Zeb. 

Adam risked all his savings to set himself 
up as an independent neighborhood merchant. 


Zeb took a factory job which required no 
risk from him. 


Neighborhood competition finally caused 
Adam to go broke and give up his store. He 
was out of work and out of savings. 

: Circumstances eventually made Zeb’s job 
unnecessary. He was out of work, but he had 
his savings. And his severance pay. And his 
unemployment compensation. l 


Nobody felt sorry for Adam. The neighbor- 
hood shoppers felt justified in patronizing the 
most efficient merchant. It was Adam’s own 
responsibility if he couldn’t keep up. Let him 
retrain himself and find another job. 

Many people felt sorry for Zeb. They said 
the factory should let Zeb stand beside the 
new equipment and be paid even though he 
was not needed. By assumption, he owned the 
job which he had not created. 


America was built by the Adams. Is it going 
to the Zebs? 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








The constant search for better and better 
steels is one of the basic ways Republic Steel 
is trying to reduce costs and combat inflation. 


Materials showing exceptional promise in 
this respect are consumable electrode 
vacuum-melted steels. These are now being 
produced by Republic in substantial quan- 
tities for the missile programs. 


These vacuum-melted steels are proving to 
be stronger, more ductile, and of more uni- 
form properties than those produced by more 
conventional methods. 


Republic has the largest capacity for pro- 
duction of these steels in the industry, and 
continues a broad research program into 
their properties and potential military and 
civilian applications. 
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SOVIET WRITERS 





AND AMERICAN READERS 


BY THE EDITOR 


pe? issue is the opening of a window on the 
present and lively arts of a talented people. In the 
selection and editing we have avoided as much as 
possible the didactic, of which there is a great deal 
in Soviet writing, in favor of that which is creative 
or factual, and therefore of more interest to Ameri- 
can readers. 

The editor must set his own rules for any such 
medley as this: I wished to present material by 
Russian writers which up till now has not been 
available to the American publie; I wanted it to 
come from living writers (with the exception of 
Mayakovsky’s poem, it is all contemporary); and 
I hoped to strike a fair balance between fiction and 
poetry on the one hand and reminiscence or 
matters of fact on the other. Half the content was 
written in response to my suggestions; the rest was 
chosen from recent Russian periodicals or books. 
The Soviet magazines are considerably larger than 
ours: Novy Mir, the leading literary monthly, 
comprises 288 pages without advertising and with 
close-packed type, and in these ampler dimensions 
the Russian contributors are encouraged to write 
at a much greater length than is customary with 
us. Thus, “Uncle Ivan’s Tale,” the episode we 
have chosen from Sholokhov’s powerful new novel 
now being serialized in Moscow, is only a portion 
of one installment. And Samuil Marshak’s ac- 
count of his sunny and unforgettable meeting with 
Gorky is but a sampling, though a happy one, of 
a much longer memoir. Such abridgments were 


necessary if we were to carry out our intention of 
publishing at least a score of Soviet authors. 

The canons of socialist realism are foreign to our 
way of thinking, and Western write 's are curious 
to know whether they have fettered Soviet talents. 
All art is the handmaiden of the state, and in 
literature the emphasis is on the positive hero and 
on patriotism and socialist achievement; sex is 
treated with puritanical restraint, and criticism is 


leveled at the stupidity or inefficiency of individ- 


uals — as in the comedy “The Battle of the Trac- 
tors’ by Antonov —— but never at the state. Yet 
no one can miss the power of physical attraction 
in Leonov’s superb story, “The Easter Outing,” 
and no Western critic can ignore the candid self- 
questioning of how high one dares aim in satire 
and comedy so clearly stated by Akimov, the direc- 
tor of the Leningrad Comedy Theater. American 
readers, as they judge for themselves, may find in 
this issue more freedom of thought, power of ex- 
pression, and diversity of sympathy than they had 
expected. There is‘unquestionably a fixity of pur- 
pose in the Soviet writing of today, and with that 
fact one must admit this corollary: the people are 
hungry for books and information. 

Six years ago no magazine here or in the Soviet 
Union could have published such a number. Does 
this not suggest that on both sides there has been a 
shortage in human understanding badly in need of 
correction, and that only by opening the window 
can we see? 


~ Copyright © 1960, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. 


UNCLE IVAN’S TALE 


A 





a. village of Gremyachy Log dropped out of: 


sight behind a low rise, and the broad steppe, 
stretching farther than the eye could see, folded 
Davydov in its embrace. Breathing deeply of the 
heady scents of the grass and. the moist black 
earth, Davydov gazed at the long line of ancient 
burial mounds in the distance. Those distant blue 
barrows reminded him in some way of the storm- 
roused waves of the Baltic, and unable to resist a 


_ sudden rush of melancholy, he sighed heavily and 


quickly ‘averted his misty eyes. Then his absent 
gaze focused on a faint dot high up in the sky. 
Majestic in its solitude, a black steppe eagle, 
dweller of burial mounds, hovered in the cold 
heavens, slowly, barely perceptibly losing height 
as it circled earthward. Its broad, blunt-tipped 
wings, motionlessly outspread, bore it lightly in 
that lofty region just below the clouds, and the 


wind licking greedily around the powerful big- 


boned body smoothed its black, dully gleaming 
feathers. As it swept in broad turns toward the 


east, the sun’s rays caught it from in front and. 


below, and it seemed to Davydov that glittering 
white sparks flew from the whitish underside of the 
eagles wings. _ l 

The steppe, the boundless, rolling steppe. An- 
cient barrows in a light-blue mist.’ A black eagle 
in the sky. The soft rustle of wind-blown grass. 
Davydov felt very small and lost in this huge ex- 
panse as he gazed wistfully over the tormentingly 
Woodcut by Kasiyan. 


sy MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV | 


The most celebrated. of Russian novelists, MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV > 
made his repulation with his powerful classic AND QUIET FLOWS. 
THE DON. The first volume of his second big novel, VIRGIN SOIL 
UPTURNED, dealing with collectivization among the Cossacks, 
appeared in 1932. The coneluding volume, from which this pres- 
ent episode is taken, has only recently been completed. His 
books are published in America by Alfred A. Knopf. 


endless plain. His love for Lushka, the grief of 


parting, the unrealized desire to see her now. 


seemed trivial and unimportant. He was. op- 
pressed by a feeling of loneliness and isolation 
from the whole living world. Something like this 
he had experienced long ago, when he had stood 
watch at night in the bow of his ship. What a long 
time ‘ago that had been! It seemed like an old, 
half-forgotten dream. . 

The warmth of the sun became more percep- 
tible. The soft south wind freshened. Without 
noticing it, Davydov let his head droop and he 
dozed, swaying gently over the ruts and potholes 
in the neglected steppe-land road. 

The horses he had procured were wretched 


animals; his driver, the old.collective farmer Ivan | 
Arzhanov, was taciturn and, in the general opin- -- 


ion of the hamlet, slightly daft. He kept the horses 
on a tight rein, and all the way to. the field camp 
they moved at such a tediously slow. pace that 
halfway there Davydov, waking from his doze, 


could not help asking grimly: “Do you think 
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you’re carrying pots to a fair, Uncle Ivan? Afraid 
of breaking them? Why do you keep the horses 
walking all the time?” 

Arzhanov looked away and for a long time was 
silent. “I know what kind of ‘pot’? I’m carrying,” 
he answered at last, in a squeaky voice. ‘You may 
be chairman of the farm, but you won’t make me 
gallop without need.” . 
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“Who’s asking you to gallop? But you might let 
them trot a bit going downhill. You’re not carry- 
ing anything; the cart’s as good as empty, that’s 
certain.” 

After another long silence Arzhanov said un- 
willingly: “A horse itself knows when it should 
walk and when it should trot.” 

Davydov began to get really annoyed. No 
longer hiding his indignation, he exclaimed: 
“Thats great! What have you got a pair of reins 
in your hands for? What are you sitting here for, 
wearing the seat out? Come on, give me the 
reins.” , 

More willingly Arzhanov replied: “Pve got 
reins in my hands to guide the horses with, so that 
they'll go where they ought to go and not where 
they ought not to. And if you don’t like me sitting 
next to you, I can get down and walk along beside 
the cart on foot, but I won’t give you the reins.” 

“Why won’t you?” Davydov asked, vainly try- 
ing to see the stubbornly averted face of the driver. 

“Would you give me your reins?” 

“What reins?” Davydov asked, failing to under- 
stand. 

“As if you didn’t know. You’ve got the reins of 
the whole farm in your hands; the people have 
entrusted you to manage everything we’ve got. 
Would you let anyone else have those reins? Of 
course you wouldn’t. ‘I certainly won’t,’ you’d 
say. And I’m the same. I don’t ask you for your 
reins, do I? So don’t you ask for mine.” 

Davydov gave a snort of laughter. Not a trace 
of his recent anger remained. 

“Well, suppose there was a fire in the village. 
Would you drive your barrel of water at the same 
shameful pace?” he asked, awaiting the reply with 
interest. 

“They don’t send people like me for water when 
there’s a fire.” 

And at that moment, glancing sideways at 
Arzhanov, Davydov noticed for the first time, 
somewhere below the old man’s peeling weather- 
beaten cheeks. the fine wrinkles of a carefully 
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farmers, who’ll do the putting out. One with a 
bucket, someone else with a hook, another with an 
ax. And the man in charge will be no one else 
but Razmyotnov.” 

. And he’s supposed to be daft, Davydov thought 
with genuine astonishment. After a+ minute’s 
silence he asked: “Why do you choose Razmyotnov 
to be in charge of the fire?” 

**You’re a clever lad, but you’re not very quick 
on the uptake,” Arzhanov replied, now chuckling 
openly. “A man gets his job in a fire according 
to the way he lives, according to his character. 
Now, you and Makar live at a gallop, you’ re 
never at peace day or night, and you don’t give 
others any peace either; therefore, for you, being 
the liveliest and nippiest of us all, a smart bit of 
water carrying is just the job. You can’t put a 
fire out without water, can you? But Andrei 
Razmyotnov, he lives at a trot, easy does it, like; 
he won’t do more than he needs, not until you 
show him the whip. So what else is there for him 
to do in the lofty position he holds now? Hands on 
his hips, and give orders, make a fuss and confu- 
sion, get in everybody’s way; that’s his job. But 
we — the people, that is— are taking things 
quietly for the time being, just jogging along at a 
walk. Weve got to do our job without a lot of 
fuss and bother; we’ve got to put the fire out.” 

Davydov slapped Arzhanov on the back, pulled 
him around, and looked closely into a pair of cun- 
ning laughing eyes and a kindly, bearded face. 
Smiling reservedly, Davydov said: “Well, Uncle 
Ivan, you seem to be a sly one!” 

-“And you aren’t such a simpleton either, 
Davydov!” Arzhanov responded. 


Ta traveled along at a walk, as before, but 

Davydov, realizing that none of his efforts would 
do any good, no longer tried to hurry Arzhanov. 
At times Arzhanov would jump down from the 


cart and walk along beside it; then he would climb 
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“Why should I praise myself beforehand? Now 
-you’ve seen for yourself the way I drive. One 
drive with me’s enough; you won’t want another.” 

“What was it made you like this?” Davydov 
asked with a grin. 

Instead of giving a direct answer, Arzhanov 
said evasively: “I had a neighbor in the old days. 
He was a carpenter, and a bit too fond of the 
bottle. Fine pair of hands, but drank like a fish. 
He’d keep off it for a time; then as soon as he got a 
whiff of the stuff, he’d be at it for a month. He’d 
sell his last shirt for a drink, bless his heart.” 

£ Well?” 

“And his son never took a 'drop.” 

“Al right, that’s a of parables; make it 
simple.’ 

“You couldn’t have it ‘much simpler than this. 
My father was mad on hunting, and he was even 
madder on riding. When he was serving in his 
regiment, he always used to walk off with all the 
first prizes for racing, swordsmanship, ‘and fancy 
riding. And when he came back from the regi- 
. ment, he took all the first prizes at the village races 
every year. But he was a troublesome man, rest 
his- soul; I say that myself, though he was my own 
father. One of the real dashing Cossacks, he was. 


He used to heat up a nail in the stove every morn- . 


ing to curl his whiskers with. He liked to cut a 
figure in front of people, especially the women. 
And how he could ride! Never another like him. 
Whenever he had to go into the village on business, 
he’d bring his old army horse out of the stable, 
put a saddle on it, and off he’d go like a bullet, 
He’d race around the yard, leap over the fence, 
and away he’d go. Only a whirlwind could catch 
up with him. He’d never ridden at a trot or a 
walk in his life. He’d do the twenty-four kilometers 
to the village at a gallop, and back the same way. 
He liked riding after hares just for the thrill of it. 
Not wolves, mind you, but hares. He’d start up 
that hare somewhere in the long grass, keep it 
away from the gully, then ride it down and either 


elach it with hie whin or tramnie it undar tha 


healed on his body, he’d be off hunting again.” 

“If the horses were killed, how did he manage 
to come out alive?” 

“A horse is a heavy animal. When a horse falls 
at a gallop, itll turn three somersaults before it 
comes to rest. But Father, he’d just take his feet 
out of the stirrups and -fly like a swallow. . Of 
course, he’d come down with a bang and lie there 
as long as need be before he’d come to his senses, 
but then he’d get up and make for home on foot. 
He was a.daredevil. And his bones were like iron 
rivets.” 

“He must have been tigh, z ' Davydov said ad- 
miringly. 

“He certainly was, but there was somebody else 
that was tougher.” ; 

“Who was that?” i 

“My father was killed by ER from our 
village.” 


RET lit a.cigarette and asked with interest, 
“Why did the Cossacks kill your father?” 

“Give me a cigarette too, bless you.” 

“But you don’t smoke, Uncle Ivan.” 

“Pm not a hard smoker, but I have a fling some- 
times. And now that I recall this old story, my 
mouth feels kind of dry and salty. What did they 
kill him for? you ask. Well, he must have deserved 
rt i l 

“But, why?” 

“Because of a woman, his mistress. She was 
married, and her husband found’ out about the 
affair. He was afraid to tackle my father man to 
man-— Father was not very big, but he was ter- 
ribly strong. So the husband got two of his broth- 
ers to help him. It happened during Shrovetide. 


-The three of them lay in wait for Father by the 


river. Merciful God, how they beat him! With 
clubs and an iron bar of some sort. When he was 
carried home in the morning, he was still uncon- 
scious and black all over, like iron. He had lain 


mnarancrians all nieht an the ina Irmomna an tha 


for? But Father would put his hand on her head 
and stroke her hair like a child’s and say: ‘I don’t 
know who it was. It was too dark. They knocked 
me down from behind, and I didn’t get a chance to 
see who was pitching into me on the ice.” Or he 
would give the same quiet smile and say: ‘What 
do you want to remember old wrongs for, my 
sweet? [ll answer for my own.sins.’ They called 
in the priest to hear his confession, and he didn’t 
tell the priest anything either. Father was a very 
firm man.” | . 

“How do you know what he said to the priest?” 

“Because I was lying under the bed, listening. 
Mother made me do it. ‘Get under the bed, 
Vanya,’ she said. ‘Perhaps he’ll tell the priest who 
his murdérers were.’ But Father didn’t say a word 
about them. About five times he said in answer to 
the priest’s questions: ‘Guilty, Father,’ and then 
he asked: ‘Father Dmitri, are there horses in the 
other world?’ The priest seemed to get frightened 
at that and kept saying: ‘What are you talking 
about, Fyodor, slave of God! How can there be 
any horses there? You must think about the salva- 
tion of your soul? He went on telling off Father 
and arguing with him for a long time, and Father 
just kept quiet. Then he said: ‘So there are no 
horses there, you say. What a pity. I might have 
got a job as.a herdsman. But if there aren’t any, 
there’ll be nothing for me to do in the other world. 
So Pm not going to die, and that’s all there ‘is to 
it? After that, the priest gave him the sacrament 
in rather a hurry and went away very displeased. 
So I told Mother all Pd heard, and she burst into 
tears and said: ‘He’s lived a sinner and he’ll die a 
sinner.’ 

“In the spring — the snow was already melting 
— Father got up. For two days he walked about 
inside the cottage, and on the third, what should 
I see? He’s putting on his riding coat and hat. 
‘Go and saddle up the filly, Vanya,’ he says to me. 
By that time all we had left in the stable was one 
three-year-old filly. Mother heard what he said 
and she was in tears. ‘What good. are you for rid- 
ing now, Fyodor! You can hardly stand on your 
feet as it is. If you won’t pity yourself, at least 
have pity on me and the children.’ But he just 
laughed and said: ‘I’ve never ridden at walking 


pace in my life, Mother. Just let me sit in the 


saddle once more before I die and ride around the 
yard at a walk. Pll just go twice around the yard 
and come straight back indoors.’ 

“I went and saddled up the filly and brought 
her over to the porch. Mother led Father out, 
` leaning on her arm. He hadn’t shaved for two 
months, and in our dark cottage we hadn’t no- 
ticed how he had changed. I looked at him in the 
- sunlight and hot tears welled up in my eyes. Two 
months ago, his hair had been black as a raven, 
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and now he’d grown a beard that was half gray, 
and his mustache was gray too, and his hair at the 
temples was white as snow. If he hadn’t given a’ 
kind of tortured smile, maybe I wouldn’t have 


-cried, ‘but when I saw that smile I couldn’t stop 


myself. He took the reins from me and got hold of 
the mane, but his left arm had been broken and it 
had only just healed. I wanted to help him, but he 
wouldn’t let me. He was a proud man. He was 
even ashamed to show how weak he was. Of 
course, he wanted to fly up into the saddle like a 
bird, as he used to do, but he didn’t manage it. 
He got up in the stirrup, but his left hand gave 
way, his fingers lost their grip, and he fell flat on 
his back on the ground. Mother and I carried 
him into the house. If he’d only been spitting up 
blood before, now it spurted out of his mouth like 
water out of a fountain. Mother didn’t leave the 
wash tub all day; she couldn’t wash off the blood 
quick enough. We called in the priest. ‘That night 
the priest gave my father extreme unction, but 
my father was very tough. On the third day after 
the priests blessing, he got restless and started 
tossing about in bed; then he jumped up, looked at 
Mother with bloodshot but twinkling eyes, and 
said: ‘They say that after the sacrament you 
mustn’t step on the earth with bare feet, but Pil 
stand here a bit. I’ve traveled this earth a good 
deal on horseback and on foot, and it really makes 
me ‘sorry to think of leaving it. Give me your 
hand, Mother, it’s done a lot of work.’ ` . 

“Mother went up and took his hand in hers. He 
lay back and was quiet for a little; then he said 
almost in a whisper: ‘And Pve been to blame for 
a lot of the tears she. had to wipe away? Then he 


- turned his face to the wall and died, went off to . 
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the other world to watch over St. Vlas’s horses.” 


ee overwhelmed by his memories, 
Arzhanov lapsed into a long silence. Davydov 
coughed and asked: “But look here, Uncle Ivan, 
how do you know your father was killed by the 
husband of that — well, that woman of his, and 
the brothers? Did you just guess it?” 

“Guess it! My father told me himself the day 
before he died.” 

Davydov even rose a little on the seat. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Pil tell you. In the morning Mother went out 
to milk the cow. I was sitting at the table learning 
my lessons before school, and I heard Father whis- 
per: ‘Vanya, come over here.’ So I went up to 
him. Then he whispered: ‘Bend down closer to 
me.’ I bent down over him. ‘Now listen to me, 
son,’ he says quietly. ‘You’re twelve years old 
now, and when Pm gone, you’ll be master here. 
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Remember this: it was Averyan Arkhipov and his 
two brothers, Afanasy and cross-eyed Sergei, who 
beat me up. If they’d killed me straight out, I 
wouldn’t be holding anything against them. 
That’s what I asked them to do down there on the 
river, while I was still conscious. But Averyan 
said to me: “You won’t have an easy death, you 
dog! You can live for a bit as a cripple and swal- 
low as much of your own blood as you like; then 
you'll die!” Thats why Ive got a grudge against 
Averyan. Death’s at my bedside, but I’ve still got 
a grudge against him. You’re only small now, but 
when you grow up, remember my sufferings and 
kill Averyan! And don’t tell anyone what Ive 
told you —— not even your mother, nobody. Swear 
that you: won’t tell anyone!’ I swore that I 
wouldn’t and with dry eyes kissed the cross my 
father wore around his neck.” 

“Bah, it sounds like the Circassians of Caucasia 
in the old days!” Davydov exclaimed, much 
roused by Arzhanov’s story. 

“Do you think the Circassians are the only peo- 
ple who’ve got hearts? Is the Russian heart made 
of stone? All people are the same, dear friend.” 

“Well, what happened then?” Davydov asked 
impatiently. 

“Father was buried. I came back from the 
cemetery, stood with my back against the wall, and 
drew a line above my head with a pencil. Every 
month I measured my height and marked it on the 
wall; I kept wanting to get taller, so that I could 
strike Averyan. And so I became master of the 
house, and at that time I was twelve years old; 
and besides me my mother had seven other chil- 
dren, all younger than me. 

“After Father’s death, Mother often got ill, and 
what a lot of grief and want we had to suffer! 
Father may have been a daredevil, but for all his 
fun and games, he knew how to work. To some 
people he seemed a rotten kind of man, but to us, 
his family, he was our father, and he fed us and 
clothed us, and for our sakes he bent his back in the 
fields from spring to autumn. My shoulders were 
narrow in those days, and I hadn’t much of a back 
on me either, but I had to look after the whole 
household and work like a grown-up Cossack. 
When Father was alive, four of us used to go to 
school, but after his death we all had to give it up. 
I made Nurka, my ten-year-old sister, milk the 
cow and cook instead of Mother. My young 
brothers helped me with the farmwork. But I 
didn’t forget to make my mark on the wall every 
month. I grew poorly that year — grief and pov- 
erty didn’t let me grow properly. But I watched 
Averyan as a young wolf watches a bird from the 
rushes. I knew about every step he took, where he 
went, where he rode. I knew everything about 
him. 


-~ with people. 


“The boys of my age used to play all kinds of 
games on Sundays, but I never had time — I was 
head of the house. On weekdays they would go to 
school while I cleaned out the cattle shed. I could 
have cried with grief for the bitter life I had to live 
in those days. And bit by bit I began to keep 
away from the other boys of my age. I became 
unsociable and silent as arock. I didn’t want to be 
Then people in the village started 
talking about me. ‘Vanya Arzhanov,’ they'd say, 
‘he’s a bit queer in the head, a bit touched.’ 
‘Curse you,’ I thought, ‘you ought to be in my 
boots! The kind of life I lead would teach you 
something.’ And I started hating the folk in our 
village; I couldn’t bear the sight of them. 

“Give me another cigarette, dear friend.” 


A\gzuanov took the cigarette clumsily. His 
fingers were trembling noticeably. With his eyes 
closed, pursing his lips funnily and making loud 
sucking noises, he took a long time getting a light 
from Davydov’s cigarette. 

“And what about Averyan?” 

“Well, what about him? He went his own way. 


' Couldn’t forgive his wife for my father’s love, beat 
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‘her so badly that she died within a year. 


The 
next autumn he married another, a young girl 
from our own village. ‘Well, Averyan,’ I thought, 
‘you wont live long with that young wife of 
yours.” 

“Without telling Mother, I started saving up 
money quietly, and in the autumn, instead of going 
to the nearest storage bin, I drove a cart of wheat 
to Kalach and sold it there, then bought a shot- 
gun and ten cartridges from a fellow at the market. 
On the way back I tried out the gun and wasted 
three cartridges. It was a rotten little gun; the 
hammer didn’t work properly. I had two misfires 
out of three, and only the third cartridge went off. 
When I got home I buried the gun under the wall 
in the barn and didn’t say a word to anyone about 
it. And then I started watching for a chance to 
catch Averyan alone. For a long time I didn’t 
have any luck. Either there were too many people 
about or something else would crop up and stop 
me from striking him. But in the ena I got what 
Pd been waiting for. 

“The point was, I didn’t want to kill him in the 
village — that was the trouble. On the Day of 
Intercession he went off to the district fair. He 
went alone, without his wife. I heard he had gone 
alone and crossed myself, because otherwise I 
should have had to kill both of them. 

“For two days and a night, while I was lying in 
wait for him by the roadside, I neither ate nor 
drank nor had a wink-of sleep. I prayed fiercely. 


in that ditch and begged God to make Averyan 
come back alone and not with a company of Cos- 
sacks. And a merciful God heard my childish 
prayer. On the evening of the second day I 
looked up, and there was Averyan riding along the 
road alone. And the number of carts I had 
watched go by, the number of times I had felt my 
heart thumping when J thought I heard the sound 
of Averyan’s horses in the distance! He came up 
level with me, and I jumped out of the ditch and 
said: ‘Get down, Uncle Averyan, and pray to 
God? He went white as limewash and reined 
in his horses. He was a big, tough Cossack, but 
what could he do to me? I had a gun in my 
hands.: ‘What’s the idea, you little brat? he 
shouted. And I said to him: ‘Get off and kneel 
down. You'll find out what the idea is in a min- 
ute? He was a daring devil! He jumped down 
from the cart and started toward me with his bare 
hands. 
than that clump of grass — and fired at him point- 
blank.” 

“Suppose you had had a misfire?” 

Arzhanov smiled. “Then he’d have sent me to 
help my father grazing those herds in the other 
world.” 

“What happened then?” 

“The horses bolted at the sound of the shot, but 
I couldn’t move a step. My legs had gone weak, 
and I was trembling like a leaf in the wind. Aver- 
yan was lying in front of me, but I couldn’t even 
go up to him, I was so shaken. Somehow I finally 
collected my wits, went up to him, spat in his face, 
and began going through his pockets. I found his 
purse. There were twenty-eight ruble notes in it, a 
gold five-ruble piece, and two or three rubles’ 
worth of change. I counted that up afterwards, at 
home. The rest of his money he must have spent 
on presents for his young wife. I threw the empty 
purse away on the road, then jumped into the 
ditch. It was a long time ago, but I remember it 
all as clearly as if it were yesterday. I buried the 
gun and cartridges in the ditch and went home. 
When the first snow came, I went out at night, 
dug up my property, brought it back to the village, 
and buried it in an old hollow willow tree.’ 

“Why did you take the money?” Davydov 
snapped fiercely. 

“Why not?” 

“Why did you take it? I said.” 

“I needed it,’ Arzhanov answered simply. 
“In those times, poverty was gnawing at us worse 
than a shirtful of lice.” 

Davydov jumped off the cart and walked for a 
long time in silence. Arzhanov was also silent. 
Then Davydov asked: “Is that all?” 


“No, that’s not all, dear friend. The investi- 


gators came down and nosed about everywhere 


I let him come near — no further away - 
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and went away empty-handed. Who’d have 
thought of suspecting me? And soon afterwards, 
cross-eyed Sergei, Averyan’s brother, got a cold 
chopping timber and died; it got into his lungs. 
And I began to get very worried. ‘What if Afan- 
asy, too, dies his own death,’ I thought, ‘and my 
hand that Father blessed to punish his enemies lies 
idle? And I got in a real fluster.” 

“Wait a minute,” Davydov interrupted him. 
“Your father only mentioned Averyan, but you 
seem to have had it in for all three of them.” 

“What of it? Father had his own wishes, and I 
had mine. So I was in a fluster. I killed Afanasy 
through his window when he was having supper. 
That night I made my last mark on the wall, then 
wiped them all off with a cloth. And J threw the 
gun and the cartridges in the river; I didn’t need 
them any more. I had carried out my father’s will 
and my own. Not long afterwards, Mother was 
about to die. One night she called me over to her 
and asked: ‘Was it you who killed them, Vanya?’ 
“Yes, Mother,’ I said. She didn’t say anything. 
Just- took my right hand and placed it on her 
heart.” 


a EN flicked the reins, the horses quick- 
ened their pace, and looking at Davydov with 
childishly clear gray eyes he asked: “Now you 
won’t keep asking me why I don’t drive horses 
fast, will your” 

“No, I won’t,” Davydov replied. “You ought to 
be a water carrier with a bullock cart, Uncle 
Ivan.” 

“Pye asked Yakov Lukich Ostrovnov a number 
of times to make me that, but he won’t have it. He 
wants to have his laugh on me till the last.” 

“Why?” ' 

“When I was a boy, I worked for him for a year 
and a half.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes, dear friend, I did. Didn’t you know 
Ostrovnov always used to have people working 
for him?” Arzhanov wrinkled his eyes cunningly. 
“He did, dear friend, he did. About four years 
ago, he quieted down, when the taxes began to 
squeeze him. He rolled himself into a ball, like a 
snake before it strikes. Had there been no col- 
lectivization and a reduction of taxes, Yakov 
Lukich would have showed his horns, I can tell 
you. He’s a real vicious kulak, and you’re nursing 
a snake.” 

After a prolonged silence Davydov said: “We’ll 
see to that, we'll get to the bottom of Ostrovnov. 
But say what you like, Uncle Ivan, you’re a man 
with a bit of a quirk.” 

Arzhanov smiled, staring thoughtfully into the 
distance. “Well, a quirk, you know — how shall I 
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put it? Suppose you’ve got a cherry tree with a lot 
of different branches. I come along and cut one to 
make a whip — cherry wood makes a good strong 
whip. When it was growing, it had all kinds of 
peculiarities in it, with its knots and leaves. .Beau- 
tiful it was in its own way. And now I’ve whittled 
it down. Here it is.” Arzhanov pulled his whip 
out from under the seat and showed Davydov the 
brown, gnarled cherry-wood whip handle. “Here 
it is. Nothing to look at. And it’s the same with a 
man: without a quirk, he’s bare and wretched like 
this whip here. Take Nagulnov, he’s learning 
some strange language — that’s his quirk; old 
man Kramshov has been collecting all kinds of 
matchboxes for twenty years — that’s his quirk; 
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you’ve got yourself mixed up with Lushka Nagul- 
nova — that’s your quirk; a drunk goes down the 
street, trips, and rubs his back on the fence — 
that’s another quirk. Yes, dear chairman, and if 
you take a man’s quirks away from him, he’ll-be as 
bare and flat as this whip handle here.” 

Arzhanov held the whip out to Davydov and 
said with the same pensive smile: “Here, hold this 
in your hand for a while and think it over. Maybe 
you’ll see things clearer.” 

Davydov pushed Arzhanov’s hand aside vexedly. 
“Go to hell! Vil get things clear without that.” 

They rode the rest of the way to the camp in 
silence. 

Translated by Robert Daglish, 


DAWN 
By BORIS PASTERNAK — 


A poet whose translations of Shakespeare are the best in Russian and whose novel, DOCTOR ZHIVAGO, 
is still a subject of controversy, Boris Pasternak is in the front rank of contemporary Soviet writers. 


You were the be-all in my destiny. 
Then came the war, the devastation, 
And for a long, long time there was 
No word from you, not even a sign. 
And after many, many years 

I find again your voice disturbs me. 
All night I read your testament — 
And found my consciousness returning. 


I’m drawn to people, to be one of a crowd, 
To share their morning animation} 

I’m ready to smash everything to smithereens 
And make all kneel in schoolboy penance. 


And so I dash down all the stairs 

As if this were my first sortie 

Into these streets and their deep snow 
And pavements that long since died out: 


Each way I turn I see awakenings, lights, comfort. 
Men gulp their tea, they hurry to catch trolleys. 
Within the space of a few minutes: 

You'd never recognize the town. 


The blizzard weaves its nets in gateways 


_ Out of the thickly falling flakes. 


And all, to get to work in time, 
Dash madly, hardly taking breakfast: 


I feel for all these people 

As if Pd been within their hides; 

I feel I’m melting, even as the snow melts, 

I feel I glower, even as the morning glowers. 


The nameless ones are part of me. 
Children also, the trees, and stay-at-homes, 
All these are victors over me — 

And therein lies my sole victory. 


Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF LIFE 


My Meeting with Gorky 
BY SAMUIL MARSHAK 


A poel who enjoys particular success in his books 
for children, Samur Marsaak was discovered by 
Gorky. He learned English in London in 1911 and 
there began his brilliant translations of Blake, Words- 
worth, and Burns, as well as the English ballads and 
nursery rhymes. We have selected this chapter from 


his reminiscences now being serialized in NOVY MIR. 


|. HAPPENED On a warm August day in 1904 out 
at Vladimir Vasilevich Stasov’s house in the coun- 
try. From year to year, for more than twenty 
years, he had been spending the summer months in 
the village of Starozhilovka, near Pargolov. He 
rented the same house from local residents, the 
Bezrukovs. The spacious two-storied log house 
with glass-enclosed verandas on both floors was 
always open to friends. How many improvised 
concerts we had there, how many literary readings 
and family celebrations! Sometimes, during the 
Stasov home concerts, crowds of people would 
gather outside the fence and listen to the sounds 
wafting out of the open windows. 

On this particular day, guests were expected 
who were especially dear to Vladimir Vasilevich. 
We prepared for their coming gaily, ingeniously, 
and painstakingly. Among other festivities Vladi- 
mir Vasilevich had thought of delivering to the 
guests a special welcome, comical, but at the same 
time, solemn. The sculptor Ginzburg had done a 
pen-and-ink drawing of Stasov’s summer house 
on a large sheet of cardboard and had left space 
under the drawing for some text. I was assigned 
the task of writing the greeting and doing it in the 
shortest possible time, as we had to copy the text 
and decorate it with ornamental gold and scarlet 
initial letters before the guests arrived. 

I quickly composed something in the nature of a 
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majestic scroll of honor in the ancient style, under 
the heading of “The Three Russian Heroes.” As 
is the custom with Russian epics, I gave first place 
to Ilya — not Muromets, but Repin. He was fol- 
lowed by new names not out of the epics: Maxim 
Gorky and Fyodor the Great Chaliapin. 

Considering that my job was done, I slid down 
the banister of the porch and broke into a run 
along the sandy path of the garden, rejoicing in the 
August sun and the mild breeze which was perme- 
ated with the scent of resin and heather. Then 
suddenly I was again called back into the house, 
to the lower veranda, and was put to work. It 
turned out that I had omitted from the text one 
other guest — Glazunov, the composer. What 
could I do? There was no time to copy everything 
over again. Vladimir Vasilevich came to my 
assistance just in time. He cheered me up and ad- 
vised me to add just one word to the heading and 
one line to the text. 

The heading turned out even more unusual 
than it had been: “To the Three Russian Heroes 
and a Fourth.” And the scroll itself now closed 
with these lines about Glazunov: 

“A younger brother but a greater Hero — 

Alexander — the Light Konstantinovich !” 

There was nothing surprising in my having for- 
gotten one of our most famous guests in my greet- 
ings. It was the meeting with Gorky to which I 
was looking forward more than anything else that 
day. I had already met Repin more than once. I 
had had the opportunity to see Chaliapin, too — 
true, only from afar and in that very special 
glamorous world that the theater was for me. But 
Gorky’s name meant more to me than the names of 
the other guests, who were his seniors in age and 
in fame. His fame, too, was of a somewhat special 
kind. Not only what he wrote but he himself at- 
tracted a general curiosity and either ardent ad- 
miration or just as passionate hatred. 

Even Vladimir Vasilevich Stasov, who was al- 
ways sympathetic to everything forceful and orig- 
inal, had not immediately taken to him. At first 
he had spoken of Gorky with reserve and a little 
distrust. This was not surprising. They were peo- 
ple of different epochs. Old Stasov, who was a 
man four years older than Tolstoy, had had to per- 
form a great and. complicated task to be able to 
appreciate Gorky’s style and direction. But he 
soon became the most avid of readers, and later 
even the most avid of admirers, of Gorky’s prose. 

Reading the little green-bound volumes, he 
seemed to. grow young again. He would treat 
everybody who visited him, whether he knew him 
well or not, to excerpts from Gorky and say joy- 
fully: “What a mighty man! What original talent! 
Why, this is a first-rate poet and thinker of the 
stature of Byron and Victor Hugo.” 
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I listened to Vladimir Vasilevich and rejoiced 
in the fact that, although he was eighty, in argu- 
ments about Gorky he was at one with the young _ 
people. And to the young people Gorky seemed 
the most contemporary of all contemporary writ- 
ers. For my generation his voice was the voice of 
the times, not only of today but of tomorrow. 

And now this man about whom we had thought 
and argued so much would just walk in here, 
would climb these steps and would talk, joke, and 
listen to music with the rest of us. And perhaps I 
would succeed in observing in him something I 
had found neither in his books nor in the talk about 
him. 


oh three of them came together — Repin, 
Chaliapin, and Gorky. The wheels of the Finnish 
gigs rumbled up to the gates of the Stasov country 
house, the gate creaked, and into the garden, con- 
versing merrily, walked not three Russian heroes 
but three of the most ordinary and, at the same 
time, the most extraordinary men. 

The prankish ceremonial of a greeting was car- 
ried out to the last detail. A flourish was played 
loudly, if I remember rightly, on two grand pi- 
anos. The scroll was brought up. The reading of 
the greeting fell to me, the youngest of thé guests, 
an adolescent in school uniform with shining 
buttons and carved letters on his belt buckle. 

I was complimented; my hand was shaken; I 
was embraced. Only Gorky said not a word. In 
general, he was not too talkative at first and only 
gradually entered into the conversation. 

I looked at all three of them without lowering 
my eyes. Repin and Chaliapin looked quite smart, 
especially Chaliapin. He was dressed in a light 
suit that had the look of a sun-drenched day, The 
summer suit fit this handsome, big, stately man 
smartly and well. 

There was not the shadow of smartness about 
Gorky’s appearance. He was dressed like some 
railroad foreman or the head of a construction 
gang. His dark jacket with its stand-up collar was 
tightly buttoned; his trousers were tucked into the 
tops of his soft Russian boots. But his whole body, 
lean and well-proportioned despite a slight stoop, 
and his small, well-set head with its thick wings 
of chestnut-colored hair falling over his temples, 
and his blue-gray eyes with their intent look and 
their long lashes shadowing them gave one the 
feeling of a neatness, a clearness of purpose, and 
a restrained strength that lent every movement of 
the man purpose, dignity, and even grace. He 
lost nothing by comparison with the magnificent 
Chaliapin; and Repin, who was wearing a festive 
light-gray suit, seemed rather prosaic alongside 
Gorky. 


As was often the. case in the Stasov household, 
the entire evening was filled with song, with music, 
and with the “great epics of the wandering min- 
strels,” as Vladimir Vasilevich jokingly expressed 
it. And all the time I kept glancing at Gorky in- 
voluntarily, listening to his rather muffled accent 
with the stress on the “o”, taking note of his very 
special smile, at times so mischievous and provoc- 
ative, as if he were pulling off some kind of amusing 
boyish prank. 

He was not at all the man we knew from his 
photographs. I had expected to see a pensive and 
melancholy long-haired youth in a Russian peas- 
ant blouse, but here facing me was a mature, self- 
confident man. Everything about him was a sur- 
prise to me: his hugeness, his muffled bass, the calm, 
businesslike manner in which he spoke about con- 
temporary literature, about the new publishing 
house of which he was in charge. 

On every one of my visits to the Starozhilovka 
summer house something new and interesting was 
sure to happen. But in my memory no day had 
yet turned out as well as this one. Vladimir 
Vasilevich was animated and affable as never be- 
fore, and probably for: this reason everybody felt 
wonderfully free and easy. 

Ponderous and most serious in appearance, 
Glazunov, without the trace of a smile, told us an 
incredible story at dinner about.some drunk in the 
street who had mistaken him for a horsecar and 
even tried to clamber up onto the outside seat of 
the car. 

The sculptor Ginzburg, a little, wizened, and 
extraordinarily agile man, mimicked a small-town 
tailor at work, a drayman dozing off with the 
reins in his hand, a quarrel between two old 
women neighbors over an egg a chicken had laid 
in the wrong yard. I can remember that he needed 
a kerchief for this last little scene to hide his beard 
and the bald spot which gave greater height to 
his already high forehead. | 

He performed the whole show with such humor 
and grace, with such subtle keenness of observa- 
tion that every gesture of his little hands, every 
movement of his eyebrows and his half-lowered 
eyelids remained fixed in the memory of the spec- 
tator. According to the stories of eyewitnesses, 
Leo Tolstoy, looking at him, would laugh until 
tears came into his eyes and involuntarily imitate 
him, at times wrinkling his forehead, at other 
times moving his lips. . 

And then Chaliapin sang. He sang unstintingly, 
choosing songs that were special favorites of Vladi- 
mir Vasilevich. Among the pieces that he sang 
were the majestic ballad At Twelve O'clock Midnight, 
austere in a military way, but at the same time 
full of a sense of mystery; and the rollicking and 
desperate and sinister dance The Trepak by 
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Moussorgsky; and right after this, the choppy 
tongue twister The Seminary Student, repeating a 
series of Latin grammar-rule exceptions without 
any real reason, the same exceptions I had to 
learn by heart at school: 

“Panis, piscis, crinis, fims, 

Ignis, lapis, pulvis, lints.” 

This little cramming session was gradually 
transformed into the unsophisticated, bitter, 
though, at the same time, humorous lamentation 
of an overgrown seminary student complaining 
about his ill-fated life: 

“And so the priest gave me a tug 

By the scruff of the neck, by the neck! .. .” 

And it was the same voice singing these words 
that had just sounded with the peal of a copper 
bell which had commanded the obedience of the 
mighty, measured step of phantom troops, a voice 
that had resounded with the rage of a blizzard 
singing its witchery and causing a poor little 
drunk to dance until he fell, and then lulling him 
to sleep forever. 


Pan it was that evening that I first sensed 
not only the power of music but the great power 
of the word when it is fully understood to its com- 
plete end and when it stands in its proper place, 
supported by the whole breadth of breathing, by 
the full power of rhythm, by the full depth of the 
image. Was it any wonder that my heart almost 
stopped beating when, after Chaliapin’s singing, 
Vladimir Vasilevich suddenly suggested that I 
recite my verses? 

Still, I did recite. I don’t remember which ones 
precisely — better than fifty years have passed 
since then. It seems to me that they were an ex- 
cerpt from a poem by Mickiewicz that I had trans- 
lated and, in addition, some lyrical poetry. Just 
one thing has remained sharply etched in my mem- 
ory. From the first line I recited, I felt a serious, 
kind attention which immediately gave me a feel- 
ing of confidence and made it possible for me to 
regain my composure. 

When I finished, Gorky sat down next to me, 
tenderly patted my hand, and began to ask me 
what I read, what books I liked, where I came 
from, and where I was studying. And all of a 
sudden I felt amazingly at ease and talked simply 
with this man, who just yesterday had been but a 
name and a book for me. He listened with the 
closest attention, leaning slightly toward me, to my 
brief history. You might have thought that there 
was nothing of deeper interest to him than the life 
of this boy on whom he had just set his eyes for the 
first time. 

But at this point Vladimir Vasilevich cut into 
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our conversation. Putting his big arm around my 
shoulder, he began to tell Gorky that of late I had 
been ailing frequently and that it would seem that 
this area was harmful to me. Gorky thought for a 
minute and then asked me simply: “Would you 
like to live in Yalta? Fyodor and I will arrange 
it for you. Right, Fyodor?” 

“We'll arrange it immediately! Chaliapin 

called out gaily over the heads of the people who 
were surrounding him. 
- A month or two passed. And all of a sudden, 
three telegrams came to us across the Moscow 
gates, across the Putilov Bridge: one in my father’s 
name and two in mine. As I remember, these 
were the first telegrams I had ever received in my 
life. Both were from Gorky in Yalta. To this very 
day I can remember the text of the telegrams. 
One consisted of just a few words: “You have been 
accepted at the Yalta High School. Details fol- 
low. Peshkov [Gorky’s real name].” 

The second was a little longer: ‘““Come. You will 
stay in Yalta on the corner of Morskaya and 
Autskaya in the Shiryaev summer house. Ask for 
Katerina Pavlovna Peshkova, my wife. Peshkov.” 

The telegram sent ‘to my father was signed 
“Director Gottlieb.” It carried the same news, 
but in a more official form. 

I was already acquainted with the name. of the 
director. Not too long ago this big, portly man, 
with his wavy head of hair, had been teaching 
Latin in our school. : 

And so everything was settled. All that there 
was left for me to do was to gather together some 
clothes and my books and to set out for the Black 
Sea on my new wanderings. 


i THE train I hardly moved away from the win- 
dow. The northern forests gave way to the fields 
and copses of Central Russia. In white-stoned 
Sevastopol I was blinded for the first time by the 
southern sun and by the blueness of the sea that 
splintered up its rays. Another few hours on a 
steamship — a real seagoing steamship, with two 
decks glistening with fresh paint and copper — 
and there before me was Yalta: the semicircle of 
the embankment, the many-tiered city climbing 
up along the incline of the hills, the rust-colored 
tendrils of the vineyards, and the cypresses that 
looked like monks covered from head to foot-in 
dark cloaks. +. i 

Announcing its arrival with a husky, unbear- 
able, penetrating whistle, the ship slowed its pace 
and, shaking all over, began moving toward the 
pier sideways. The propeller screws of the ship 
ripped up the mirrorlike surface of the sea as if it 
were turning it inside out. Now, in place of an 


iridescent blue between shipboard and the pier, 
there was a bubbling white lacerated foam swirling 
up, glistening in the sun with colored sparks. 
Together with the motley crowd of travelers, I 
descended the gangplank onto the pier, and with 


. my light luggage in hand walked first along the 


embankment and then along the stone walks lead- 
ing upward. Everything here was new for me, 
unexpected; it was as if I weren’t in a real city, in- 
habited, serious, businesslike, but somewhere in 
the midst of a stage set, festive but temporary. 
Everything here was so unlike anything I had seen 
up to then — the lacy iron grilles covered with 
ivy, already sprayed with the crimson paint of 
autumn; the white summer homes with their broad 
balconies; the well-kept gardens with their thick, 
almost metallic leaves of laurel. And finally I 
came to the Shiryaev summer house on the corner 
of Morskaya and Autskaya. 

After carefully opening the iron gate, I found 
myself in front of a house which had been built of 
natural stone in the middle of an area surrounded 
by carefully trimmed thick bushes with tiny, stiff 
leaves. 

I climbed the stairs and on the threshold was 
met by a young woman, light of step, energetic, 
with smoothly combed but still fluffy, dark, chest- 
nut-colored hair. Her face looked stern, but her 
lips were lightly touched with an appealing, sweet, 
friendly smile. 

Grasping my hand in her small but strong hand, 
she led me into the house, which was drenched 
with, sunshine, with the sea breeze, and with the 
dry fragrance of the southern garden. I followed 
her, not yet guessing that these few steps would be 
leading me not only from one room to another 
but into another stage of my life — from ado- 
lescence to youth. 

Here, in the heart of Gorky’s family, in this sea- 


side city, I was to come face to face with the years, 
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of which these long-familiar, sweeping lines of 
poetry had given me a forewarning: “Above the 
flat gray expanse of the sea the wind gathers the 
clouds. . . .” 

Gorky himself came down here after a term of 
imprisonment in the Petropavlovsk Fortress, no- 
ticeably thinner, and because of this, seeming even 
taller. In prison he had grown a short, tough, 
reddish beard and got to look somehow like a 
northern White Sea captain. 

The entire Gorky household at that time seemed 
like a ship still fixed to its moorings but flinching 
with every wave and rising higher and higher with 
the swelling tide. 

Nineteen hundred and five was approaching, 
the threshold of a new period in history, the 
threshold of my youth. 

Translated by Bernard Koten. 


Ilya Ehrenburg 


A Russian press correspondent in the Paris 
of 1912, who was an early friend and collector 
of Picasso’s and came to know Hemingway 
well at the time of the Spanish Civil War, 
-Inya EHRENBURG is today a novelist noted 
for his satire and for his discerning criticism 
of Weslern and Soviet literature. His novels, 
THE STORM and THE THAW, were both pub- 
lished in this country, and the latter was the 
subject of considerable controversy in 1955. 


LITERATURE 
IN THE AGE 


ghee are certain events that it is hard to ignore. 
You can’t sleep through wars; sirens or summonses 
are sure to awaken you. A storm topples the trees. 
If a neighbor dies, his body is carried out of the 
house. The newborn babe cries on the other side 
of the wall. But an artist must be able to hear the 
grass growing, for that is why he is an artist. He 
should discern the approach of spring from the 
rooks and the snowdrops. His vision is comparable 
to an X-ray machine, his heart to a seismograph. 

Great changes are taking place in the present- 
day world. Some of them hit one between the 
eyes, others pass unnoticed. Who can fail to ob- 
serve the change that has occurred in the language 
of statesmen, diplomats, and journalists? Talk of a 
notorious push button which, if pressed, would be 
enough to have hydrogen bombs showered over an 
ideological adversary is becoming anachronistic. 
The monologues of statesmen are going out of 
fashion; the era of dialogues has opened. 

Is it necessary to speak of the impression made 
on everyone by the successes of Soviet science? 
Simple folk used to be impressed less by theo- 
retical discoveries than by useful inventions; it 
was not Newton’s laws but the first steam engine, 
not Rutherford’s splintering of the atomic nucleus 
but the tragedy of Hiroshima which struck their 
imagination. But the launching of earth and 
moon satellites, it seems, has now for the first 
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OF THE SPUTNIKS 


time brought the scientists a victory bereft of any 
corresponding utilitarian significance; it promises 
no increase in prosperity or comfort, yet it has 
inspired all mankind. The world has become 
broader; notions of time, of infinity are changing. 
Vast changes have also occurred in the daily 
life of our country. The writer’s task is to compre- 
hend these changes and to draw the appropriate 
conclusions. 

Art simply vegetates in the supply train; its 
place is with the reconnaissance. A writer cannot 
remain in the rear with impunity for even a brief 
period. Let us say frankly that Soviet literature 
has known periods of greater boldness and greater 
achievements than the last few years. This is not 
in itself so terrible; books are not composed by the 
stop watch nor by the calendar, for the creative 
process differs from the working of a machine. 
The distressing thing is the discrepancy between 
a mass of literary productions and the spiritual 
growth and changing consciousness of the readers. 

There is no use being needlessly boastful or 
despondent. Our readers are not only countless; 
they are now more profound, more demanding, 
more complicated (in the best sense of the word) 
than were the contemporaries of Tolstoy, Dostoev- 
sky, Chekhov; yet, despite the achievements of 
Soviet literature, we know we still have not reached 
the heights of our predecessors. 


r 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


I recently saw an article in the Saturday Review 
on “Readers and Writers in Russia.” Its author, 
Norman Cousins, describes a conversation he had 
with me, while he was visiting Moscow, about the 
problems of Soviet and American literature. The 
talk was friendly, and the article was by an Amer- 
ican who, I think, sincerely desires an end to the 
Cold War. Norman Cousins correctly reported 
many of the ideas I advanced during our talk, al- 
though in cértain places his memory betrayed him. 
For example, he writes that in my opinion there 
are no Soviet writers who can be compared to 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulkner, Dreiser, Upton 
Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, and other American au- 
thors. I have a very high regard for these Ameri- 
can writers, above all for Hemingway (I know and 
love him), but in speaking of what we have not yet 
achieved, I was not referring to him, and still less, 
of course, to Upton Sinclair. I was thinking of 
Soviet novels as compared with Gogol’s The Great- 
coat; or War and Peace, Crime and Punishment, and 
Chekhow’s A Boring Story. 


R SOME forty-odd years, Soviet literature has 
known some major achievements. I shall not list 
any living authors, for it is only too easy to over- 
look one or another, to put them in the wrong 
order — and besides, we still suffer from parochial 
preferences. I shall simply name a few works by 
dead writers: Gorky’s My Universities and The 
Artamanov Business, Mayakovsky’s poetry, Alexei 
Tolstoy’s Peter the Great and WNikita’s Childhood, 
Babel’s stories, Fadeev’s Havoc, and Yesenin’s verse. 
These are major, not ephemeral books. But our 
task is not to list the achievements of the past 
but to try to peer into the future. 

A lively controversy is at present raging among 
Soviet youth, the subject of which may cause sur- 
prise: Isn’t art destined to perish, or at any rate, 
doomed to oblivion? Is it really necessary for the 
people of our age? This might seem surprising. 
Why should it be precisely now, in a period of 
greater prosperity and social solidification, that 
such a suspicion should occur to even an insignifi- 
cant segment of youth? It is not just a question of 
the dazzling achievements of science and the 
development of technology. Other and more seri- 
ous reasons —~ the inadequacies of aesthetic educa- 
tion, the shades of the past, half nihilistic, half 
constructive —- are raised in certain letters from 
readers of Komsomolskaya Pravda. 

My attention was drawn, among the letters of 
those participating in the debate, to one written by 
an ordinary engineer, working at some distance 
from large cities. He wrote: “Of course, art, with 
its millennial past, cannot die out overnight. I am 
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deprived of the theater here, but I subscribe to 
two magazines and I can get new books from the 
library. Like all those working in our industry, I 
am proud of our successes, of our responsibility, 
and I am beginning to ask myself and my com- 
rades, Why is it necessary that someone should 
register your successes? There are statistics; people 
can see things for themselves; and in the future the 
historians will take care of the description.” 

Although the author of the letter eventually 
comes to the conclusion that art has “‘outlived its 
time,” his arguments — which are quite correct 
— are directed not at art but at the surrogates of 
art. A writer engaged in simply registering the 
achievements of nonwriters reminds one of an 
airplane equipped with wings, cabin, seats, and 
even a timetable, which never took off, and will 
never take off, from the ground. 

All of us deep-rooted, stubbornly anchored 
earth dwellers rejoice in and are enthused by a 
photograph of the hidden side of the moon. But 
we may well consider the sad state of many readers 
who wonder why our writers so seldom show them 
the hidden side of the human heart. To expose 
what is plain to all is patently unnecessary. 

The fundamental task of literature, in my opin- 
ion, is to illuminate the spiritual world of one’s 
contemporaries, their secret thoughts and feelings, 
their doubts and hopes, their joys and sufferings, 
and that immense will power which can overcome 
all trials and tribulations. We have been a long 
time building our Soviet home. We have not 
stopped building; we shall always be building. 
The will to construction, to creation cannot 
weaken as long as the heart beats. But there was 
a time when the thoughts of Soviet citizens were, 
above all, directed to the mighty task of construc- 
tion. We lived, as it were, in mud huts, in bar- 
racks. Today, for the first time, people have a 
chance to meditate at ease on how to embellish and 
elevate life in an already constructed dwelling; 
they have finished the building and are working 
on the superstructure and the trimmings. At the 
same time, they are preoccupied by questions of 
human relationships, morality, aesthetics, and 
stirrings of culture. This opens up new possibilities 
for writers and demands new flights of the creative 
imagination. 

To our great joy, we are no longer building sky- 
scrapers in the midst of ramshackle huts, but we 
are building hundreds of thousands of good houses. 
What we need in literature are not declamatory 
skyscrapers but homes imbued with real life and 
the warmth of the human presence. Words, like 
money, are subject to the laws of limited issue, and 
we are only too familiar with the inflation of 
sonorous words, exalted tirades, grandiose images 
strewn over five or fifty pages of a novel. Modesty 


is inherent in authentic grandeur, and restraint in 
authentic passion. 

Some may say that I am repudiating the roman- 
tic. But surely romanticism can be varied and does 
not necessarily have to lean on figures or run 
around on stilts. There are a great many genres 
and diverse kinds of writers. But it seems to me 
difficult for-a writer in any one genre to soar up 
into the clouds without making a preliminary 
descent into the deep mine shafts of men’s hearts 
and without unearthing there a few grains of 
precious emotion. 

The prevailing literary genres are decidedly 
poor and boring. Where, for example, has satire 
vanished? The author’s approach to a theme is 
too often hackneyed, monotonously familiar. The 
visitors to the Soviet pavilion at the Brussels Fair 


were amazed at the number of different kinds of - 


bread we have, but our readers could hardly ex- 
perience similar feelings after plowing through the 
latest number of a literary magazine. 

It is now being said that critics should exercise a 
certain moderation in their praise as well as in 
their condemnation. If a young author’s book 
makes pleasant reading, one is nevertheless obliged 
to point out its failings, but if it is bad, this should 
be mentioned only in a whisper. Of course, 
criticism should be humane, honest, free of men- 
dacity and gross insults, but at the same time it 
should be passionate and, most important of all, 
should stimulate argument. When we talk among 
ourselves in an intimate group we argue, for tastes 
are linked to individuality and estimates vary 
according to a kinship or aversion which is of the 
heart and not just of the tongue. But in print an 
argument about a work of art rapidly terminates 
in an irrevocable judgment, and the urge to argue 
fades away. Young writers are left to their own 
devices; some of them, cleverer or weaker than 
others, draw the conclusion that it is better to 
write about something recognized which presents 
no risks, invites no bold quests, offers no dark 
corners. It is astonishing that in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda readers carry on the debate on the theme 
“Is art necessary?” almost abstractly, but in the 
literary reviews and magazines, where all are 
convinced that art is indispensable, there is almost 
no argument as to whether this or that work de- 
serves the title of art. 

Young writers are confronted by the task not 
only of mastering their craft but of saying what 
has remained unsaid, of expressing the unspoken 
by finding their themes, their heroes, and, ulti- 
mately, themselves, This can be done only by 
participating in life — not by contemplating peo- 
ple from the side lines but by sharing their passions, 
enthusiasms, setbacks, their holidays and work- 
days. In a review of a book by a young man of 
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letters, I read, “rather weak, the story needs to be 
polished up.” The story was distinctly weak, but 
it was sufficiently cleverly written to hide from the 
indifferent reviewer the impassivity of the man 
who had written it. What was needed was not the 
polishing up of the story but the humanizing of its 
author. 

This monotony can be found even in decorative 
details: in stories and poems, the sun shines or the 
snow sparkles far more often than the rain drizzles. 
This, they say, is due to the author’s optimism. 
Optimism, in my opinion, should not reveal itself 
in the choice of the weather or of a happy ending 
but in the author’s approach to the theme and the 
characters. One can be an optimist in understand- 
ing the road which a man, a nation, or mankind 
must travel and still not be afraid to depict the 
rainy day, and along with it boredom, grief, and 
sorrow. 

I said that the rejection of art by certain young 


_ people and their joking attitude toward certain 
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works attest a weakness in aesthetic education. 
Part of the blame must consequently be laid on us, 
the writers. The leaders of the Party, the industrial 
managers, the engineers, the agronomists have 
rapidly raised the standard of living of the popula- 
tion. The astrophysicists are groping their way 
toward the moon. But people judge our work by 
the customs and usages of daily life, by the rela- 
tionships a man has with his comrades and his 
family, by one’s responsiveness or impassivity, 
one’s sensitivity or indifference. A writer is, to a 
certain extent, responsible not only for his readers 
but for those he has failed to make his readers. Is 
it really more important to reach the moon than 
to understand the heart of the man living in the 
next street? 

I say all this because I am an optimist. I often 
meet unusual readers. I see before me a rising 
young generation which searches, criticizes, loves, 
hates, and boldly looks ahead. I am convinced 
that some truly great writers will emerge from this 
youth. When polite people meet a man of my age, 
they invariably say, “You are looking wonderful 
today, even better than the last time!” 

Just as they lull the elderly, so they lull a senile 
society. Our world is young; it changes with each 
new day, opening up a horizon of unlimited hopes 
and boundless expectations. Our sputniks success- 
fully circle the earth. A Tolstoy, a Chekhov must 
come forth, for no matter how big the earth, no 
matter how small the heart of man, the heart must 
and will have its sputniks: novels, poems, canvases, 
symphonies. Extraordinary machines have re- 
placed the plow in the village of Mikhailovskoe, 
but the tractor driver awaits the strains of that 
lyre which arouses man’s good feelings. 

Translated by Curtis Cate. 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


ViapIMin Mayakovsky, who was born in 1893 and died in 1930, was one of the most exciting 


poets during the last years of the czars and the first decade of the Soviet Union. This poem, 


written during his three months’ visit to the United States in 1925, is laken from THE BEDBUG AND 


SELECTED POETRY by Viadimir Mayakovsky, edited by and with an introduction by Patricia Blake. 


Give, Coolidge, 
a shout of joy! 
I too won’t spare words 
| about good things. 


Blush 
at my praise, 
go red as our flag, 
however 
united-states- 
of-America 
you may be. 
As a crazed believer 
enters 
a church, 
retreats 
into a monastery cell, 
austere and plain; 
so I, 
in graying evening 
haze, 
humbly set foot 
on Brooklyn Bridge. 
As a conqueror presses 
into a city 
all shattered, 
on cannon with muzzles 
craning high as a giraffe, 
so, drunk with glory, 
eager to live, 
I clamber, 
in pride, 
upon Brooklyn Bridge. 
As a foolish painter ' 
plunges his eye, 
sharp and loving, 
into a museum madonna, 
so I, 
from the near skies 
bestrewn with stars, 
gaze 
at New York 
through the Brooklyn Bridge. 





New York, 
heavy and stifling 
till night, 
has forgotten 
its hardships 
and height; 
and only 
the household ghosts 
ascend 
-in the lucid glow of its windows. 
Here 
the elevateds 
drone softly. 
And only 
their gentle 
droning 
tells us: 
here trains are crawling and rattling 
like dishes 
being cleared 
into a cupboard. 


Lithograph by Howard Cook. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 


sy VLADIMIR -MAYAKOVSKY 


While a shopkeeper. fetched EN 
from a mill 
that Seemed to project 

out of the water — 
masts. 

passing under the bridge 
looked 

no larger than pins. 
_ I am proud 
of just this 

mile of steel; 


upon it, 
l my visions come to life, erect — 
here’s a fight ~ 
for construction 
instead of style, 
an austere disposition 
of bolts 
and steel, 
If 
the end of the world 
befall —~ 
and chaos 
smash our planet 
, to bits, 
and what remain 
be 
this 
bridge, rearing above the dust of destruction; 
then, 
as huge ancient lizards 
are rebuilt 
from bones : 
finer than needles, 
to tower in museums, 
SO, 
from this bridge, 
a geologist of the centuries 
will succeed 
in recreating 
our contemporary world. 


He will say: 
yonder paw 
of steel 
once joined 


the seas and the prairies; 
from this spot, 
Europe 
rushed to the West, 
seattering - 
to the wind 
Indian feathers, 
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I seize on it 


This rib reminds us i i 
of a machine — 
just imagine, 
would there be hands enough, 


, after planting 


a steel foot 
in Manhattan; 
to yank ' 
Brooklyn to oneself 
by the lip? 
By the cables 
of electric strands, 
I recognize 
the era succeeding 
the steam agé — 
here 
men 
had ranted . , 
on radio. i 
Here i 
‘men ` l = 
had ascended 
‘in planes. 
For some, 
life 
here , 
had no worries; 
for others, 
it was a prolonged 


and hungry howl. k 
From this spot, o o 
jobless men 
leapt 
headlong 


into the Hudson. 


. Now my canvas 


is unobstructed 
as it stretches 
on cables of string 
to the feet of the stars. 
I see: 
here 
stood Markin. 
composing verse 
syllable by syllable. 
I stare 
as an Eskimo gapes at a train; 


as a tick fastens to an ear. 
Brooklyn Bridge — 
Yes... 
That’s apis a thing! 
Translated by George Reavey. 
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A WALK 
ALONG THE NEVA 
The Siege of Leningrad i 


BY OLGA BERGOLTS 


One of the leading women poets, whose war poems, collected in her LENINGRAD 


. NOTEBOOK (1942), are among her finest contribulions, OLGA Bercoxts has used - 


„the autobiographical vein to give this poignant account of the Siege of Leningrad. 


Í LEARNED about day stars during my adolescence, ° 


in Novgorod province. .I got the information 
from my teacher, Peter Petrovich, when he 
dropped in on the village librarian one evening. 
“~~~ -Peter Petrovich was an old man with small, deep- 
set eyes and a long, sparse, snow-white beard, who 
knew many interesting and secret things about the 


universe, life, and people. The July evening had | 


darkened and closed in, the first stars could be 


seen through the wide window of the reading | 


room, and Peter Petrovich said that the stars 
never disappear from the sky; that besides evening 
stars and night stars there are day stars. They are 
even brighter and prettier than night stars, but 
they are never seen in the sky because the sun 
eclipses them. Day stars can be seen only in deep 
and silent wells. So far above us as to be invisible 
and unattainable, they burn in the depths of the 
earth, in the black reflection of water, with sharp 
little rays of light like halos emanating from them. 
Actually, he didn’t say anything about the rays of 
light, but I knew that that was the way it had to be. 

From that evening on, I was obsessed by one 
desire — to see day stars. I told absolutely no 
one, not even my sister, Muska, that I knew about 
day stars and wanted to see them. I thought, 
First Pll go alone and see them, and then PH tell 
Muska right away, and even show them, first to 
Drawing by Yudovin. 
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Muska and then to others, and I’ll say, “Look, 
- see what I saw first?’ And so, in two or three 


days, one cloudless, intensely hot noontime; having 
made sure that no one was around, I went to an 


old well, turned back the mossy well covers as I . 


would a book’s, and gazed into the depths. 
There was not a single star in the well. 
I couldn’t believe. it. 
For a long time I watched, for a long time I 


i anil 


breathed in the cool smell of water-swollen wood, — 


but the stars did not appear, although from time 
to time the black quadrangle of water began to 
move in the center and wash‘ toward the walls in 
little circles. : 

You probably can’t see them the first time, I 
guessed. An hour or two later, tired by the heat, 
I went again to the well, not so impetuously, -but 
stealthily, and carefully opened it, and again, 
nothing. So I watched until evening, until the 
first stars, which anyone can see, appeared. But, 
strange! My conviction that there are day stars 
and that there are wells on earth that catch them 
and reflect them did not leave me. r 

The years went by: the beginning of the thirties 
— the first Five Year Plan, those stormy, fiery 
nights at the electric plant where I worked; the 
end of the thirties — the deaths of my daughters, 
one after the other, then the period of trial from 


1937 to 1939, whisk left its indelible scars, and 
almost immediately thereafter, the great father- 
land war. More and more things tended to pile 
up between me and my old life; my sorrows and 
joys — particularly my sorrows — were utterly 
unlike what seemed to me the static sorrows and 
joys of my family in the Neva apartment, and my 
ties with them, which had become weaker and 
weaker, were ready to snap. 

I wasn’t sorry about this; actually, I didn’t 
even think about it. I rarely saw my father; the 
Neva apartment existed somewhere deep in my 


subconscious; I hardly remembered Avdotya or 


Grandmother or Aunt Varya. Early one October 
morning in 1941, when Leningrad was already 
surrounded by the Germans and the attack on 
the city was imminent, I heard Aunt Varya’s 
voice on the telephone: “‘Lyalechka, come say 
good-by to your grandmother.” | 

I didn’t understand. I was FTSE for the 
wrong reason. “Aunt Varya, how can you think 
of evacuating her? You know the roads are all 
blocked o 


“We're not evacuating her, Lyalechka; she’s 


dying.” 
- I almost said, 
stopped me. 
“She’s dying and wants to say good-by.” 
“Aunt Varya,” I began to mumble in complete 
confusion. “The district council is having an 


“So what?” but something 


emergency meeting of political organizers today, | 


and as you know, I’m a political organizer.” 
But suddenly a thought interrupted my excuses. 
How many years since you’ve seen Grandma? 
Over two, and she lives not far away. She’s 


dying. And I saw her as she was in my. child- 
hood: small, always working, grumpy, kind. My > 


grandmother. My kind, old, only grandmother. 
“Aunt Varya!” I cried. 

away. Will there be time?” — 
“T think so,” 
“Pm coming, Aunt Varya!” 


I did not notice that the trolley ba PERRE a 
The conductress yelled at me angrily, “Whar o. 


the matter with you? Get out!’ 
I looked out and saw that we were anding. in 
front of Lenin factory. “My stop is next,” I said. 


“Look, are you deaf or something? Its an air s 


raid. Get out and take shelter.” 
Clutching my passes in my right hand, I ran 
to the home where Pd been born, where my 


world had begun, where I had fallen in love, where 


I had heard the irresistible call of the Revolution. 


I ran to the home which I left when I was twenty 
years old because I despised its inhabitants for _ 
to the home 


their “bourgeois backwardness,” 
which I had practically forgotten. I ran toward 
it as the ghastly shelling continued aoa me, 


“Pm coming right | 


-as much as they could. 


gas mask which our Avdotya had thought such 


ae “You, Bee eae <n get a gas mask.” she told me, | 


choking and terrified that I aa not ever s 
again. Oh, just once! Only once again. _ 

The house was standing. .. . ee 

Grandmother was lying on the pillows, wrappt ped Sk 
like a peasant in a white shawl. Her face we a 
completely shrunken and wrinkled. What ; ed uy 
me most of all was her hands, lying on her chest. 
They seemed unnaturally large. The fingers we re 
so knobbed and calloused, with such sw oller 
blue veins. These were the hands of a woman \ 
had worked for eighty out of her eighty-se . 
years, the hands of a mother who had given bi 
fed, swaddled, and raised fourteen children a 


nee 


_ many grandchildren, and even great-granc re : 
_ dren, and had outlived and buried many of them, 


closed their eyes with these hands and thrown tl see 
first handful of sand into their graves. And 1] Teg 
What had I done that was good for her, for Aunt ae T 
Varya, for my father? Nothing. Pd never had S $ 
the time — the first Five Year Plan, urgent build- 
ing to be done, the mastery of Marxist theory, m a 
own life, raising my own family; there had just 


never been time. I was building a new society, = 


while my grandmother and aunt had gone on | a 

with their saints’ days and all that nonsense. 
My grandmother was half unconscious, looking 

at the wall, when I sat down near her. ee 
~ “Mama,” Aunt Varya called. “Lyalya ha 4 f 

come to say good-by.” ea = 
I had walked out of the Neva gates early in the | B 


ae 
va x 


dry, golden October of 1941, utterly fearless and 

— joyful, drunk with the knowledge of my own im- EA $. 
- mortality and convinced that all things I knew 
then or had ever known were also immortal. But 


neither I nor anyone else knew that we Lenin- ~~ 


= graders would walk these same ecstatic, glorious, A 
brilliantly lighted roads in the caps direction, and 
“soon. — “he 


+ Tok months later, | took the same road in ‘thes k 


Mre i 


ee 
other direction: I went from the city toward De EB 


Neva gates. I went to my father early in Februar 
of 1942. 
_ My comrades on the radio committee, whee a = 


I equipped myself before setting oie 


had worked and lived for a long time, all helped 
In a measuring bottle 
like a baby’s formula bottle, which showed up 
from nowhere, they poured some slightly sweet — 
tea. Someone gave me two cigarettes, and I took — 2 


2 my ration of bread. I decided to eat it bit by bits > 5 


and under no circumstances would I eat it ‘ate a ; A 
once, even if I could think of nothing but that 


bread lying in my gas mask — an entire 250 F Be. 


grams. My gas mask hung from my side, the same oom a: 


complete protection from all the horrors of watts : 


5 mt 
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a Been At darme, paper ee See in naa aen or | 
= like protection. | How carefully, during the sum- — 


mer of 1941 — was it really just seven months 


oa 


| Died ‘with etic palms, RST which apes 


were sitting in state. Did these people, wanting 
R ae sought off the war with Jokes, think this would 


-N othing helped. Nothing prevented death from 


a S “entering our homes — not the ree Massie the 


Nag just ered into each of us like a Weekes “ol 
= the flesh, like gnawing nines like a permanent 


rT Toev Pd have to go a long way. I had to 
jon the Neva and climb the right bank. From 
= the radio committee building, this is approxi- 
ely. 17 kilometers. I braced myself for the 
trip. I was full of a strange kind of zeal and in- 
- credible calm. No, not calm, more like indif- 
ference; no, better yet, an awful gentleness and 
peace. I did not know if I could get to my father 


= and decided not to look that far ahead. I decided © 
~~ to set myself small goals. Here I am at one lamp- — 


post. I must get to the next. Then the next. 


- Then to the Moscow Station. From there, PI be | 


== able to see his dispensary. I’ve just got to keep 
= my legs moving. I’m not in a hurry. I must try 
ae stay on the sidewalk and not get in the snow. 
And I walked. At first, along the Neva, from 
E one lamppost to another. From one to another. 
-I got as far as Moscow Station. When I looked 
4 at my watch, it had stopped. | 
| went on to Staro-Nevsky Street. There z again 
-I walked from lamppost to lamppost. To the left, 


5 from Moscow Station lined all the way up to 


„Alexander Nevsky Monastery, were buses; frozen 
eae buried ‘under snow, like es One atter 


mia keer It was ene to imagine that 
~ there had been a time when they had moved, 
~ whistling and whispering against the asphalt, 
` =- Had we really ridden in them? Strange thought. 
= _ I was walking past the abandoned streetcars and 

pee | in another century. I had either lived one 
: hundred years ago or would live one hundred 
~ years hence. I didn’t know which. It made no 

"difference. 


ee — We a our windows to prevent them 


lamppost, then the next. 
woman, smoking with her, made no impression 


= I neaka de Neves my eS ae coe boys ee. 
ste es | 
I bumped into a woman, shivering despite many 


layers of shawls, pulling a coffin on a sled. Ac- — 


tually, it was not a coffin but something like a- 
bureau drawer. Maybe it was a bureau drawer _ 
covered with a bit of plywood. She dragged it, 
her whole body straining, almost falling forward. — 
I stopped to let the coffin pass, and she stopped to 
let me pass, straightening up and taking a deep __ 
breath. I started, and she jerked the sled at the _ 


same time. But ke couldn’t move it; the runners 


were probably caught in some pothole or mound 
in the path, and it stayed right where it was, near 
my feet. Staring out at me from her shawls with 
hatred, she hissed barely audibly, “Well, go on!’ 

And as I took a wide step over the coffin, I 
unintentionally sat down on it. She sighed and 


sat down beside me. “Are you coming from the a 
- city?” she asked. 


Yeg? 

“Been going a long time?” 

“Three hours, probably.” 

“Is it bad there?” 

Kag 

“Are they bombing?” 

“Not now. Shelling.” — 

“Same with us. Shelling.” | 

I opened my gas mask and got out my treasure — 
— my beloved cigarette. As I said, I had two: 
one for Papa, and the other I had decided to 
smoke later, near Lenin factory. But I couldn’t — 
hold out, and I smoked it. She didn’t take her eyes © 
off my cigarette, and when she saw that it was- 
smoked more than halfway, she reached out for it. 


There were just two puffs left for her. 


Then we got up and took the sled rope and 
dragged the coffin over whatever had caught it. 


_ She looked at me quietly and I at her. Then I 


started off again toward my father. First one 
The meeting with the 


on me at the time. I just thought, Now I can’t 


_ sit down again until the Lenin factory. Then Pll 


sit and have just a bit of bread. 


T So unconsciously, I walked on and met 
many more coffins and corpses, wrapped in sheets- 
or piqué bedspreads, being carried. on sleds. I 
saw many corpses lying in the snow with their 
feet in the path. Almost all the feet were bare; 
only those alive and walking the paths of a dead, 
freezing, unyielding city need overshoes. 

At the Lenin factory, which used to be con- 


sidered the beginning of the city, long ago when I- 


was a Child, because a horsecar ran to the factory 





And as I came up to the intersection, _ 


ce oh. ay: didn’ cero think tha s 


Ea : a in rene of IE ehe s concrete office i 


= Bunt: in the style of Le Corbusier, of course — 
and ate a little bit of bread, then continued along 


- Shlusselburgsky Street. I did not look to the right, 
ae n to Pavelsky Street, where four months ago, during 
the thunder of an air attack, my grandmother died - 
ry solemnly and unhurriedly, blessing the four cor- 


ners of the earth and praying that Moscow be saved. 
_ I did not look at the crossroads, where my father 


-~ and I had stood under silvery, Biblical clouds and 
had hurriedly talked about my husband, Nikolai, 
= of his work on Lermontov and Mayakovsky, of poetry, 
we ie: the future. I had no feelings then, no human 


_ reactions. 

I stopped only when I got to the Neva, to the 
"crossover to my father’s factory. The first tender 
lilac shades of night were falling. A smoky rosy- 
“lac, the snow-covered Neva seemed an immense, 
terrible waste. From here was the longest stretch, 


eS ES ae I could see the factory across the Neva 


Shine knew that just to the left of the main building 
_ was the old wooden dispensary. — 


In my gas mask there was still ‘about 100 grams 
a ok bread, and I thought a mug of boiling water 


= could be found at my father’s and we could divide 
~ the bread and eat it. As soon as I arrive, we’ll eat. 
- This thought gave me strength, and I crossed the 
- Neva. 

Soon now, but oh, God, it’s hey 

The narrow path across the Neva was ied 
and trampled down by unsteady footsteps. There 
were ribbed patches where someone had stumbled. 
The right bank was icy and unapproachable, and 
its top was lost in the rosy twilight. At the foot 
Ber the hill, women so muffled in shawls that they 


did not resemble human beings were getting water 


out of ice holes. 
-Pm not going to break down, I thought dully, 


Bae feeling that my whole horrible trip had been in 


vain. But when I went up close to the rise, I 
- suddenly saw steps, barely hacked out of the ice. 

A woman oddly like the woman with the coffin, 
in the same sort of shawls and with the same 


<< brown-paper face, came up to me. She was carry- 


ing a pail filled with a couple of quarts of water, 
which kept slopping, in her right hand. “Are we 
going up, my friend?” she asked. | 
= Wetere, 
And on all fours, side by side, keeping close to- 


De oS gether, holding on to each other’s shoulders, we 
crept up, clutching the next step in the ice, haul- 
~ ing our feet up after us, step by step, stepping: 
Sate every: three or four steps. 
_ “The doctor chopped out these steps,” aaa the 


woman, catching her breath on our fourth Stop. 


; = sy A God bless him — it’s easier — to get water.” 


about 1 my Ree 


reached ve eae aes The Bese 
wooden dispensary, the little garden 
carved rose trellis where Father had s 
roses ae sO Dae yeas F: Tecog) n 


time in front of the DSPOT p 


Pror 


- where I was. What was this aes id 


hut, this half-torn-down- trellis? 
never seen them before. 
Looking around, I calmly — mae 
inanimate things — a building, ay trelli 
bank — can die: ra N was egadi 


with her palms supporting her cheek in the y 
that those awaiting connections for distant pla 


in railroad stations sleep. But she wasn’t sleeping. 
She was dead. I saw that the minute I walked i 1 


That’s probably a common sight around- 
I thought, going into the next room, and t 
at a desk, behind a wooden raig. with fat s] sp 


sat my father. 


A low, thick candle lit his hee from. 7 
His face was so swollen that, even in the- a: 
light, pon, could | see its the ae hue. a 1 


dlelight, see large and blús é 
I stood silently oute the vt a a 
front of ne Selick 


enly, “I want to see Doctor Siecle! 


“I am he. What’s the trouble”? A 
I looked at him and was silent. It wasn’t 


nor fear, nor anything natural, but somet 


that I can’t define even now which seiz 


something dead and unfeeling. He ra cor a: ji 


passionately, “Whaťs the trouble?” 
“"Papesc ook Managed to say. 
Eee 





GRA = 
peek 


E probably was only several seconds. He then came 
_ from behind the railing, stood in front of me, and 
_ lowering his head, silently kissed my hand. He 
understood why I had come. 

` Nikolai had been in the hospital. 
- his head with a jerk, sternly, as if dismissing some- 
_ thing, he looked at me and said softly, “Come, 


He knew that 
Then, raising 


little girl, we have some hot water. Maybe we'll 


` even put together something to eat!” 
~ added, laughing a little, “Perhaps some canned 


And he 


~ soup.” 


He had loved Nikolai very much, but neither 


5 Eo us said anything about him or mentioned his 


be 
t 
i 
m 


eo: 
We went into the small, badly lighted dis- 
Eoy kitchen. The candle that Papa had car- 
-ried with him was extinguished. It was valuable 
state property, and Papa used it only to receive 


E cople. 


_ Jackets — one short and dark-eyed, the other very 
tall with features sharply outlined by emaciation © 


Two women with robes on over their iced 


> clasped their hands when they saw me. “Lyal- 


~ echka!” the short, dark-eyed one fairly sang. 
“How you’ve grown! > 

“Thats Matryosha,? Papa said. “Don’t you 
recognize her? Matryosha, the very best of nurses. 
And this is Alexandra Ivanovna. Dont you 


remember her either?” 


“Papa, you know, it is five years since » Pve been 
-~ just waiting. 
“I guess s0,” re paket out, and then softly 


here.” 


ee his hands. “Well, now, my good women, 
_ where are our riches? Give my Saugliee and me 
some boiling water.’ 


Matryosha began to bang away at the little 


“stove and to cook something in a frying pan. A 


: repulsive smell filled the tiny kitchen. I guessed 


_ that it was some kind of artificial cooking fat. It 
smelled loathsome. I took off my scarf, coat, 
_ knitted hat, and the kerchief underneath. “Tes 


-so hot in here, Papa.” 


“Hot!” Matryosha caught that one. ‘‘We’re 
_ burning up the trellis for this heat. Never mind, 


_ you’ve got to keep warm, right?” 


- “Lyalechka!” she exclaimed. 


E E 


“Right.” 

“Maybe you 
_Wwant to wash? Down to the waist, maybe? And 
your feet. Pll get some water.’ 


But I remembered the icy, nearly perberidicular 


_steps which I had just crawled up and quickly 
_ shook my head. 
_ look after ourselves on the bale committee. There 
-are no lice in our rooms. 
“the basement, the former boiler room. It’s a 
_ weird alkaline water that spurts out of a broken 


_ pipe in the morning, but we have hot water too. — 


No, we look after ourselves. We even make the 


“No, no, no, I’m not dirty. We 


We get our water from > 


women use just a little lipstick. And we look in 
the mirror so that we’ll have no dirt in our nostrils, 
eyes, or ears. You know, if a housewife doesn’t 
look in the mirror, that means the mirrors are 
covered, and that means there’s death in the 
house. So we make our women look in the mirror 
and take care of themselves.” 

A painful garrulousness had come over me. 
I had been very quiet of late, and here in the 
warmth of the stove and of the people around me, 
I became intoxicated. I was suddenly drowsy, 
but at the same time I wanted to talk, talk about 
anything. 

I got out the remainder of my cigarette ration. 
My father sighed with delight. “Oh, yes,’ he 
said, reverently taking the cigarette with his large, 
intelligent surgeon’s hands. “You muzhiks cer- 
tainly live well.” 

The strange and smelly thing in the frying 
pan was put on the table. Accurately as druggists, 
we divided my slice of bread in four, poured out 
four mugs of boiling water, and very, very gently 


sat down at the little table which was so crowded 


that we bumped each other unintentionally, as 


on an overcrowded train. The lighted wick float- 


ing in fat which served as a lamp flickered and cast 


our freakish and frightful shadows from side to 
= side of the little room and heightened the impres- 
= sion that we were traveling by train to some dis- 


tant point. And that woman in the vestibule was 


= 


Ain A ° > 
x 


a evening, when I lay ER to to sleep in : 


Papa’s dispensary, he sat next to me and rubbed — 
my hands and forehead as he had done in my 
childhood when I had measles or grippe. And 
I somehow remembered Pavelsky Street. “Papa, 
how are things on Pavelsky Street? How i is Aunt 
Varya? Avdotya?” 

He was silent for a long time, watching the 
candle. “They starved to death. Aunt Varya on 
the way to the hospital. Avdotya while on watch 
at her factory. The house was shelled.” 

“You mean no one lives there?” 

“No, no one. There are just snow banks there 
now.” 

He was silent, and so was I. And, distinctly 
and clearly, I suddenly heard how Avdotya used 
to sing, “My beloved native land.” Her voice 


_ was always thin and cracked when she sang this 
line, and her tears always prevented her from 


going on. Avdotya, dead, not singing her wonder- 


ful tearful song. And Aunt Varya died on the way 


to the hospital, along the very same way I had 
come that day. Everything was frozen silver with 
snow; our departed ones and the half-destroyed 
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“ Te 


-ing all over Russia; snow, snow and sorrow, as 
-~ mute and endless as mine. Slowly, slowly, pain 

— and life, although I didn’t know it then — 
enveloped my soul. | 

= “Papa,” I said aloud. “I don’t think Pm still 
Alive.” eS 3 ee . 

“Nonsense,” he said angrily. “Youre alive. 
If you weren’t, you would not have come here.” 

“No, youre wrong. I don’t want to live. I 
just don’t care about living.” | 

“Foolish girl.” His answer was slow and tender. 
“I want to live very much. You know what? 
I’ve become a collector.” | 
“What do you collect?” 

- He began to laugh. “Anything silly. Perhaps 
it is a psychosis. I collect everything I can — 
post cards, buttons, rose seeds.” 

“Buttons? What for?” 

Sitting behind the candle in the shadows, he 
seemed timeless, a part of the future or the past, 


-~ home were covered with snow. Snow was spread- 


I didn’t know which. Looking at me with his 


unbelievably blue eyes, he confessed: “You know, 
maybe it’s an ugly thing, especially here in Lenin- 
grad, but a great thirst for life has come over me. 


- An unthinking thirst like first love. No, it’s not 


thirst exactly, but greed. Yes, that’s it, greed. 
There’s so much I want to preserve and save and 
hold in my arms. Everything on earth, buttons, 
post cards, rose seeds. Pd keep everything just 
to keep it from disappearing, down to the last 
button.” 


He looked at me so trustingly, despite his knowl- 


edge of the foolishness, the monstrous insanity of 
our time, and then enthusiastically, conspiratori- 
ally went on: “You know, they have promised to 
send me some special rose seeds. They’re called 

_ ‘The Earth’s Glory.’ These are tremendous, slow- 

- growing roses, golden, with just a touch of orange 
on the edge. They grow in the south generally, 
and not everywhere, but I’m going to grow them 
here, next to the dispensary. It’s too bad that 
Matryosha had to burn the trellis this winter, 
but well put a new one together. I'll plant the 
roses in the spring, and by summer they'll have 
blossomed. Will you come to see them? What do 
you think? Think they'll be nice?” 

“Nice,” I replied. To my amazement I felt 
something stir next to the pain that was in my 
heateo = > | 

Maybe because Matryosha washed my feet 

-like a mother or older sister; or because Papa was 


now talking about roses called The Earth’s Glory — 


and how I would come to see them (Do you mean 


- that the streetcars will run again?) — maybe for 
these reasons and for many more unrealized ones, 
I felt suddenly a great peace. This feeling was 

somewhat akin to pride, but it wasn’t pride. I 


‘ “They can grow to this height. All right?” 


red light: 


‘simply, as simply as my father’s words had b 


E re 
P- 5 


repeat, I understand only now that this wa 
return to life. My father is right, of cours 
thought. I am alive, I can walk, I got to 
Damn it! Don’t listen to yourself. Do everythi 
you can. Heavens! You have two things to | 
done, in the city and at the radio station, and tł 
have to be done properly. Now I'll sleep, 
tomorrow, or at the latest the day after, PI 
the radio committee and get to work. Its bet 
to die on the job. But I won’t die. PI live in sp 
of everything that has happened to me anc 
“My beloved native land.” It is alive anc 
live. But now we'll sleep. Both of us. We're 
It’s night, and we'll sleep. S E 
“Papa, I think PI sleep tonight,” I s 


“Better put out the state’s candle.” 


He put his great doctor’s hand on my face, a 
I kissed it as I used to in my childhood. 

“Go to sleep,” he said. “That’s better. But this 
summer you'll see in my garden Earth’s Glory 


sArgses:? : Be 


He got up, and before putting out the cand 


he circled the yellow flame with his hands and 


showed how tremendous the roses would be a 


how they would blossom. “Look, like this - 


huge, golden,’ he said, his hands fluttering, 
I looked at his hands: luminous, translucent, — a 
they somehow shed an almost blinding golden- 
the hands of a Russian doctor, a surgeon’s 
hands, which had saved thousands upon thou- 
sands of soldier and civilian lives, which had 
hacked steps out of the ice, and which were no 


actually like some huge unheard-of flower; 


hands as wonderful as my erandmother’s, cas 
iron, twisted, darkly veined, and callouse 
hands which had, during an air- raid, bl 25 
me and our whole country; ise ao 
hands as powerful and gentle as Matryost 
hands as large and intelligent and fearle 
those of an old miner; Asie So ae 


earth’s glory. 


Yes, I'll see Papa’s roses this summer, I thi 


> 


I. was with a feeling of peaceful certainty that — 
I went back to town on the second morning by 
the same route I had taken two days earlier. I 
knew then that I would live. I had to live and 
work because people needed my work and I knew 

x I aa eee 





it. I felt neither pride nor happiness in this knowl- 
edge. I just went and acted. I was thinking over 
my forthcoming broadcasts and mumbling some 
lines of verse which suddenly came into my head 
which I would absolutely have to write down for 
Red Army Day — also radio committee business. 

I knew what they would be about: about con- 
temporary Leningrad, about myself as a Lenin- 
grader, about what was most important for us 
after eight months of war, about our feelings and 
struggles, about a hungry, bereft, dying people 
who loved life and would therefore win without 
fail. 

Now, when I think over these three walks — 
first away from the Neva gates, then toward Neva, 
and finally my return to town — I think of a piece 
of Indian wisdom which I read in a statement 
made by Ivan Bunin after our victory. 

Indian wisdom has it that a man must take two 
trips in his life: the departure and the return. On 
the departure, man and his single life are bounded 
by his individuality; he lives mainly for himself, 
by his self-interest, by a simple desire for acquisi- 
tion, a desire to take — for himself, for his tribe, 
for his nation. On the return trip, the barriers 
between the individual and the social “I”? are 
gone, the desire to take is lost, and in its place is 
the desire to give back what has been taken from 
nature, from mankind, from the earth. And so 
man’s life and knowledge are united in one life, 
a single “I,? and so begins the genuine spiritual 
existence. 

I have put down this piece of wisdom only ap- 
proximately, and it cannot be made to fit anyone’s 
life exactly. But it seems to me that that dizzying, 
frightening trip away from the Neva gates in 
October of 1941, regardless of all my feelings of 
solidarity with society, was still a part of my de- 
parture, but the trip from my father’s, when my 
greatest desire was to give back as much as possible 
of what was necessary for my countrymen, for their 
strength of action and work — this was probably 
the beginning of my return trip. 

No, the desire to take, even from the past, 
hasn’t died within me, but the desire to give back 
is stronger. To give back not only what I took, 
but to give it back transformed by its progress 
through my soul, give it back in its essence. 

Of this I spoke at the beginning, in telling about 
the day stars, and with this I will end. Reading 
_ this, some could say, “Now, really, you promised 
to show us day stars. Where are they?” 

And I will answer, I opened my soul for you, 
like a covered well, with all its darkness and light. 
Look into it, and if you should see a bit of your- 
self, or a part of your journey, then you have seen 
day stars. 

Translated by Gabriella Azrael. 
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THREE POEMS 
sy STEPAN SHCHIPACHEV 


Stepan Shchipachev, who was born in 1899, is a well- 
known Soviet lyric poet, winner of his country’s high- 
est literary prize. He headed the delegation of Soviet 
writers in their visit to the United States last March. 


Agreed that I shall die and that I must 
Turn, as time passes, to a little dust. 


A barefoot girl will cross the field, and I 
Will stir, beyond corruption, and will seize 
Tenderly with hot dust those feet of hers 
That smell of daisies to her very knees. 


A gust of supple wind springs up, 
Tousles her hair until it flies, 

Then closely drapes her dress across 
Her almost girlish breasts, her thighs. 


Beyond the foaming foliage 

Of plum and apple tree she stands — 
Surely the wind knows what it is 

To have a sculptor’s happy hands. 


Free my line must be and rise in celebration 

Of the cosmos’ icy cold, for where 

Planets fly and starry dust is blindly drifting, 

The terrestrial sphere revolves in air, 

For, enclosed within the quiet, azure radiance, 

From as far as Mars there may be scanned, 

Faintly drawn upon earth’s vaguely looming 
surface, 

The dim outlines of the Soviet land. 

Washed by ocean waters, it has lifted mountains 

To the stars; I praise it as I must: 

Precious to me is the merest hoofprint on it, 

And its roads, I love their very dust. 


Translated by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
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Leonid Leonov’s novel THE THIEF, which appeared in 
1927, 1s a panoramic story of the Moscow underworld in 
the early twenties. The central figure is Mitya Vekshin, a 
former aristocrat, then a Bolshevik, and finally, out of his 
disillusionment with the Revolution, the leader of a gang of 
thieves. Opposed to him is Nikolai Kavarikhin, a shrewd, 
inexperienced peasant who has come to Moscow to make his 
fortune, legally or otherwise, and who falls in love with 
Mitya’s sister, Tanya. Tanya, a high-wire artist in the 
circus whose stage name is Hela, lives with her trainer, 
Pugel. 

With its unsparing portraits of back-alley Moscow, the 
overcrowded apartments, the shabby splendor of circus life, 
the robberies, the brawls, the novel touched off critical con- 
troversy within the Soviet Union, but there was general 
agreement that Leonov was a writer in the great tradition 
and that his talent was reminiscent of Dostoevsky’ s. 

In his subsequent plays and novels, Leonov has established 
himself in the front rank of contemporary Russian authors. 
Six of his novels have been translated into English, and in 
1957 he was the first of the Soviet writers to be honored with 
the Lenin Prize of 75,000 rubles for his novel THE RUSSIAN 
FOREST. Since then he has been revising and expanding THE 
THIEF. The 1959 edition resembles the original edition of 
1927 in its fundamental concern for politics and in its 
intense interest in the psychology and pathology of its charac- 
ters, and, naturally, it reflects the maturing subtlety and skill 
of the writer. The excerpt which follows was selected for us 
by the author. It was freshly written, and this is its first 
appearance in English. 
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India ink drawing by Vereisky. 


Fos: came clattering downstairs after 
Tanya, who had been waiting at the entrance for 
some time, holding her hat against the wind, which 
flattened her clothes to her figure. 

“Hold fast to the wall so you won’t be blown 
away, Nikolai Zavarikhin,” she shouted at him. 
“The world is windy, and wonderful.” 

“Back at home is where the wind is really free,” 
Nikolai responded as he took a gulp of air. 
‘Why, there the wind is so strong that the old 
women have to beat their way through it in order 
to get to the well. I remember the time when an 
accordion in the next district would start to play 
and the wind would simply tear it to shreds. 
That’s how it is at home!” 

“And do you play the accordion too?” 

“I used to sometimes on the farm, but I’ve lost 
the talent. Now I have to use my mind.” He 
turned around, thinking over various plans for the 
outing. “I have a great friend, a relative, a 
brother-in-law, sort of, a future godfather,” 
Zavarikhin blurted out prophetically, practically 
chewing her ear, because the noise of the wind in 
the roof tops drowned out human speech. ‘‘Let’s 
go see him first.” 

“Why?” She was suspicious of his enthusiasm. 

“Listen, circus artist Hela, you can always de- 
pend on the huckster Nikolka Zavarikhin.” 

And his glance was so persuasive that Tanya 
delivered herself up to his will without argument. 
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Hand in hand they set out, their arms swinging 
as they walked. Midway, Nikolka fell into a pre- 
occupied silence, either out of worry over his 
vanishing bachelor freedom or over whether or 
not he would catch Zotei Bukhvostov at home. 
They had to cross a square, emptied of people by 
the Easter holiday, and eventually they turned 
right behind an ancient fire tower into a dead-end 
street. His friend’s place of business stood in the 
depths of an unpaved courtyard, surrounded by 
alive but barren poplars. Telling Tanya to wait a 
minute for him, Zavarikhin poured some sun- 
flower seeds into the palm of her hand and then 
ran through the stone gates, scarred by carriage 
wheels, and disappeared into the reception build- 
ing as swiftly as if he had gone through the wall. 


ae buildings set in a semicircle like 
that were, in the past, the riding stables of some 
rich Moscovite. After a moment or so, Tanya de- 
cided to get some sun by strolling among the 
wooden houses interspersed between the gates and 
the splendid old fire tower. As the wind swept 
through the place, Tanya’s holiday mood began to 
run out faster than her sunflower seeds. A bald- 
headed man in suspenders appeared from behind 
the lace curtains of a street-level window; at first 
he just picked his teeth as he looked at her, or 
rather at her knees, which were revealed by the 
wind. Then he pointed a crooked finger at a bot- 
tle; this was evidently an invitation to share his 
company. But Tanya strolled into the yard, 
around the reception building, and, removing a 
hand-tooled harness from a bench, sat down on the 
back porch. It was a grim, deserted stretch in 
front of her. Stacks of delivery sleds were piled in 
one spot, and a huge pool of a purplish hue rip- 
pling in the wind took up an entire corner of the 
yard. No one noticed or called out to Tanya; the 
sun was warm on her legs, and the piles of manure 
steaming in the sun made her think of horses and 
the open road. She would have gladly sat there 
until evening if she had not been haunted by the 
memory of the sorrowful, sympathetic eyes of Pugel. 

Through an open fortochka the heartbreaking 
sound of a baby’s crying reached her, then some 
kitchen sounds mingled with indistinct human 
speech. Tanya listened. An unfamiliar voice, 
husky from the strain of talking, was trying to con- 
vince some listener of the power of the bribe in 
Holy Russia and was citing as proof an experience 
of his own brother-in-law. It appeared that the 
brother-in-law, having rammed and sunk a bread 
barge, had bribed his way out of paying the huge 
indemnity in the insurance investigation that 
followed. 
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“O.K., Zotei Vasilich, you can save all that. 
They’ll never get me either!” said a voice which 
sounded like Zavarikhin’s. ‘‘No more for me, 
thanks. I’ve had enough.” 

“Getting tight already, on one glass!” laugh- 
ingly burst out the first voice, which was inter- 
rupted by a hiccough. “Listen to me, Kolya, Pm 
going to give you a scientific example. My pilot 
was called to court. ‘You dog, how was it that 
you let a boat in perfectly good repair go to the 
bottom?’ ‘Well, it was like this, this wave came 
rushing over the water, so small I could barely 
see it... . And meanwhile he’s pushing this 
brand-new hundred-ruble note into the fist.” 

“O.K., that’s enough, more later.” The second 
voice was determined this time, and now Tanya 
could unmistakably recognize Nikolka’s deep 
bass. ‘“‘There is a storyteller wandering around 
here — save your story for him. I don’t need it. 
Here’s what I do need. I need a good horse for 
the day.” 

“Youre smuggling goods, Kolya? 
Jesus’ Sunday?” 

“Not goods, Zotei Vasilich. There’s a certain 
girl Pd like to give a good time to. A time she'll 
remember forever. Graybeard, lend me that new 
fine mare of yours.” 

“Oh, no,” the other began to groan. “She’s 
still unshod.” 

“Save the lectures, Zotei, and you'll save 
money,” answered Zavarikhin in a none too con- 
ciliatory tone, and Tanya heard for the first time 
how hard and brittle ordinary human speech can 
become. ‘‘Get up, lets go harness the horse be- 
fore my beauty freezes from overexposure.” 

“So you’re going to drive while you’re drunk, 
you devil! And what will you do if I don’t give 
you my filly?” Bukhvostov began to bustle about, 
and here Zavarikhin made some answer which 
Tanya could not hear. “Now don’t get angry at 
your elders, gentle Kolya, you’ve gotten terribly 
angry.” 

“You can’t get angry at human garbage,” was 
the curt reply, and again Tanya could not make 
out the end of the sentence. 

The voices died out but were heard again as the 
host, who had evidently made peace with his 
guest, led the way to the stables behind the re- 
ception building. 

“And I might have known that you wanted to 
show off in front of a young lady,” said the man 
with the much disheveled, reddish beard, as he 
tried to keep up with Zavarikhin, who stalked 
ahead, not deigning to answer. “‘We understand 
so little. Love isn’t a person — you can’t kick it 
out of the apartment. Will you at least be back by 
dark?” 

“Enough of that stuff, Zotei. I’m fed up with 
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it. I’ve said that I won’t take your precious ani- 
mal off the road. Now bring her out!” 

Soon a two-seated racing carriage with rubber 
tires appeared from the stable, and behind it, 
from a separate stall, emerged the filly herself. 
Sullenly restraining the prancing horse, and him- 
self chafing with helpless jealousy, Bukhvostov be- 
gan to harness the beautiful bay. Tanya had 
time, as she approached the proud and graceful 
creature, to appreciate those features which strike 
even the uninitiated; unlike her overfed and 
corseted circus sisters, this filly possessed a wild, 
untamed restiveness. Her satiny coat rippled 
slightly, like running water in the wind, and the 
special play of every fiber and muscle could be 
seen. Pushing the owner aside with the end of a 
poplar branch which he had broken off, God 
knows when, Zavarikhin with his deep-black eyes 
invited Tanya to get in beside him. And suddenly 
she became afraid of that cruel tenderness in 
Zavarikhin’s dutiful yet dominating glance, so 
afraid that at any other time she undoubtedly 
would have run away, but now she was indifferent 
to what the future held. At home alone with 
Pugel and her own thoughts — nothing could be 
worse. 

“Don’t be reckless, Nikolai Yegorich,” Bukhvo- 
stov pleaded with his inexorable friend. His voice 
was barely audible, and there was a note of hatred 
in his appeal. ‘‘Don’t ruin her; don’t cripple 
her!” He was thinking of the common injury 
when an inexperienced horse, on an abrupt turn, 
would break its own metatarsus with its hoof. 
“Throw away your switch — you could ruin that 
animal.” 

“Get out of the way,” Zavarikhin grunted, as 
he guided the carriage from the yard. 

The carriage bumped over the pothole between 
the gates, a second time the wheels splashed 
through the puddle, and then Zavarikhin tapped 
the horse with the tip of the switch to let the crea- 
ture know whom she was taking and where. He 
lightly touched her on a sensitive place on the flank, 
and she shuddered, actually stopped for a second, 
but didn’t upset the carriage or run away, because 
she understood that the driver was intoxicated and 
for the moment would be merciless to anyone on 
earth, himself above all. In two steps she had taken 
Bukhvostov’s carriage out of the side street into 
the broad expanse of holiday silence. In the whole 
town there was no sound except those of the click- 
ing hoofs and the soft whisper of the rubber tires. 
Tanya timidly snuggled up in Nikolka’s tarpaulin 
and was seized by that blissful indifference to 
everything — the beginning, according to her 
long-held belief, of true happiness. 

Never before had she so enjoyed riding with or 
even being near a man, all the while feeling his 
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sharp, uncomfortable elbow in her side. Her pleas- 
ure in being with him doubled as passers-by ap- 
peared on either side, as she experienced satisfac- 
tion in the sting of the wind in her face, as she 
sensed the blessedly enigmatic unknown lying 
ahead and felt more than anything the inexorable 
power of this beautiful horse who, with such play- 
ful ease and effortlessness, was carrying her for- 
ward to her fate. 

“Why is that heavy, unpleasant red-haired man 
so afraid of you?” Tanya asked suddenly, because 
she wanted to penetrate the thoughts of the one 
sitting beside her. 

“Zotei Vasilich? Well, how can I put it? Peo- 
ple are most afraid of those who don’t spare them- 
selves,’ answered Zavarikhin, skillfully playing 
with the reins, which were wrapped around his 
hand. “But they have nothing on him. Between 
us, he fell victim to czarist wrath, and his name 
got on the books. Well, there’s no red tape during 
the war — you just line ’em up to the wall! But 
old Zotei is so full of life that even after he was 
already lying in the pit, he survived, the bastard. 
I can’t imagine how. So then he put all his faith 
in horses, although he was just an amateur. Oh, 
it’s a great gift. Horses have been a passion for me 
since my childhood.” 

They came out on a wide cobblestone square, 
completely empty, without even a policeman in 
the center. 

“I have a brother who adores horses,” ‘Tanya 
said, trying to strengthen their friendship and 
mutual trust, and she blushed. 

“What did you say?” Zavarikhin couldn’t hear 
because of the wind. 

“I said my brother served in the cavalry,” 
Tanya repeated louder, cupping her mouth with 
her hand. ‘‘Maybe you remember meeting him?” 

“Sure.” Zavarikhin’s laugh was restrained. 
“We had a little scrap once. Oh, well, meetings 
with knives in hand aren’t entirely without value. 
They help you see the whole man.” 

“I don’t understand.” ‘Tanya shivered and 
moved away slightly. 

“Because human nature is always there to be 
seen. When you are a little boy, you choose your 
friends only with your fists. And you’re never 
mistaken.” 


de horse was going by herself, at a walk. 
Zavarikhin started to recall stories from his former 
life in the northern provinces, pictures of his 
earliest childhood which were still fresh and bright 
in his memory; about unbridled drinking bouts 
which used up the last kopeck, about the wood 
cutting in the forests, the intolerable labor on the 
log rafts, the work in the fields. Actually, Nikol- 
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ka’s early memories were not so wild and attrac- 
tive as he would have had them, but he felt a 
strange urge to embellish the passing charms of a 
peasant’s life in the eyes of this woman. He was 
conscious every moment of Tanya’s sidelong, in- 
quiring gaze, which aroused flashes of boldness in 
him but at the same time made him unusually 
shy. Probably it was his effort to overcome this 
shyness which expressed itself in an action which, 
under other circumstances, he would have con- 
demned. 

Carried away not so much by Zavarikhin’s sto- 
ries as by his tension and nervousness, Tanya did 
not notice how the occasion arose for his ugly dis- 
play of bravado. Zavarikhin, a peasant boy come 
into his own, dealt with his victim as he deemed 
all remnants of the former day and regime de- 
served. But Tanya’s heart contracted in pity for 
these same survivors, for their defenseless poverty: 
the torn shoulder of the cabman’s caftan with its 
gaudy patches and the battered droshky with its 
cracked, varnished leather. 

It turned out that Zavarikhin’s plaything was 
to be a cabman of approximately Pugel’s height, 
and during the entire duration of their mindlessly 
unfair chase, there was not one droshky driver 
who defended him. From the looks of him, he was 
not too far gone: he probably still supported him- 
self on his usual income, probably fed himself and 
his old lady with the money his gelding brought 
in, paid the assessment tax as other self-employed 
people did, came hopefully to the cabstand every 
morning on the off-chance that the wave of stroll- 
ing humanity would somehow catch him up and be 
kind to him. And so he had reached the final stages 
of detachment from humanity and had shriveled 
to the point where one snap of the fingers would 
knock the life out of him. 

The two of them, the cabdriver and his down- 
cast breadwinner, were peacefully dozing while 
waiting for a fare when Nikolka, coming alongside 
them, inspired by something crazy and inexplica- 
ble, gave the gelding a backhanded lash with his 
whip. He no more justified this action to Tanya 
than children justify playing peg top on the floor. 
The blow was so unexpected that the poor old nag 
shuddered and staggered backward as it tried to 
right itself, and the owner just barely missed falling 
out of the box as he held on to the reins. It was 
all so comical that, despite her pity and natural in- 
dignation, Tanya could not resist laughing, which 
Zavarikhin took as approval of the fun he had 
invented. 

“Its time to get your beast on his feet, Pop,” 
Zavarikhin spat out as he rode past, and this time 
he used the whip with all his might. ‘““They drag 
any kind of carrion onto the streets — on a holy- 
day, too. People have no conscience!” 
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And there was such humiliating disdain, a dis- 
dain more bitter than death, in Zavarikhin’s tone 
at that moment that no being on earth could have 
forgiven him. The old man, aroused, started to 
cajole and pull at his gelding, who looked back, 
it seemed to Tanya, reproachfully at his master. 
Then the driver, standing and cursing, began to 
pursue his assailant. The poor man’s supply of 
swearwords was evidently not enough for the situa- 
tion and it quickly ran out after his extravagant 
expenditure, and repetition reduced the force and 
freshness of what he had to say. The old man tried 
to get at his tormentor with a delapidated, harm- 
less whip, with no success whatsoever. Bukhvo- 
stov’s elusive carriage was running a length and a 
half ahead of the junky heap, and his sleek trotter 
was expending only a limited amount of energy. 
A flick of the reins and the pursuit would have been 
over, but Zavarikhin slowed down and amused 
himself by shortening the distance between them. 

“Stop it, Nikolai! Leave them alone, Zava- 
rikhin, they’re so old,” Tanya begged, but knew, 
even as she reached for his hand, that it was useless. 

“Never mind, Hela, let the little things get hot. 
Fury warms more quickly than vodka. But notice 
the stubbornness of the Russian: Do it even if it 
kills you.” Zavarikhin spat out every word. 
“And anyway, where’s he racing that innocent 
animal to? Can you really compare him to our 
she-devil? I bet they haven’t treated that poor 
animal to oats since he was young. My sweet 
Hela, they have ruined him on too much work and 
trashy hay. Moscow hay is ghastly stuff. Tram- 
pled, spoiled, unsatisfying. A barnyard bull 
would turn away with disgust from that hay!” 
And he hit at random the wheezing horse behind 
him. 

“Bad! You’re bad, bad,” Tanya sobbed. ‘‘Stop. 
Let me out.” 

“Ah, you’re making a mistake, Hela. You know 
perfectly well that he would beat you to death if 
he caught you,” Zavarikhin said sadly and rea- 
sonably. “Really, in my home life I’m not such a 
tough customer. How else could I have survived 
this business? If you only knew how many times 
they have beaten old Nikolka Zavarikhin about 
his head, or the times specialists have taken the 
spirit out of him with pliers, you’d praise, you’d 
even reward me for my perseverance. No, Hela, 
I’m not sorry — that’s life!” 


Aw now the wide suburban thoroughfare had 
given way to crowded city streets. Citizens dressed 
up in their best were out strolling in honor of the 
holiday in family groups, some with their grand- 
mothers, others pushing baby carriages in front of 
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them. Suddenly everything was deathly quiet; 
the crying and the laughing of children were 
hushed by the sight of the queer chase. But regard- 
less of the mounting excitement, regardless of the 
free spectacle of the brightly spinning spokes of the 
lacquered carriages, of this lord of life, in a cap, 
of the young lady in her wildly blown veil, the 
street was quickly able to ascertain the meanness 
of the fun that was taking place; with such accu- 
racy and dry disgust simple people contemplate 
executions, blasphemy, and other lowly sins. 
Bukhvostov’s bay beauty was going at a classic 
trot, as if she had developed a taste for this mock 
competition, and after her came the misery of the 
earth, spirit spent, roaring and swearing with 
sounds like sobs. The old man was standing up, 
tears of bitterness running down his face, beating 
the remaining bit of strength out of his shaggy- 
legged gelding, still trying to catch his enemy and 
bring him down. It was Zavarikhin’s insidious 
game to keep the race going. 

It was pointless to plead with him for mercy. 
Sitting down again and putting her hat onto the 
floor, Tanya looked back spiritlessly. Although 
Zavarikhin’s rough shoulder scratched her chin, 
she didn’t notice. And although her silence 
signified surrender, a promise not to oppose his 
will for anything, Zavarikhin still kept up his game 
to show his companion what exceptional entertain- 
ment physical force can provide. And so this was 
the last that Tanya saw of the race. She had 
watched the straining horse during the whole race, 
had seen his muzzle and harness become covered 
with lather and seen that his front legs were weak- 
ening. The creature was still being lashed with the 
whip; his hoofs were pounding; he was trying to 
carry himself on his back legs. Then Tanya cov- 
ered her face so tightly with her hands that she 
could hardly breathe. 

As always, the crowd gathered slowly. Some 
shook their fists energetically to express their in- 
nate hatred of the excesses of the upper classes, 
while others, on both sides of the street, forgetting 
relaxation and their best clothes, started chasing 
after Zavarikhin, who had stopped his carriage to 
tease and to sneer and to wait for the last of them. 
Torturous seconds of fear passed; the filly’s legs 
trembled slightly and her graceful body strained 
forward. A circle of spectators closed in, but sud- 
denly calling to his companion to hang on, Za- 
varikhin lashed his horse again with the switch. 

The human noose broke, and the little horse 
took the seemingly weightless carriage through the 
gap. Someone jumped on the running board of 
a passing lorry which tore along after them for a 
while, but evidently the driver didn’t know the 
way, and while the pursuers wrangled, the dis- 
tance between them grew. After turning onto a 
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parallel street which led back to a suburban high- 
way, Zavarikhin reversed his direction at the 
crossroads. There, with the street incident and the 
hootings of the chase behind them, Tanya’s fear 
of the future also left her. Oh, in the last analysis 
she was more worn-out from herself than from 
the adventure, and an instinct of boundless sub- 
mission was already drawing her toward Zava- 
rikhin’s shoulder. A rooster flew out from under 
the wheels, dogs barked around them, and then 
there was nothing except the little-traveled road 
and a limpid, ominous silence. They were alone 
together under the open sky. 

“Oh, these hills and ravines,” Nikolka sighed 
like a coachman, letting go of the reins, as the 
road was now completely deserted. ‘‘Oh, these 
dark forests,” he repeated even more dejectedly. 


Ak country road led into a low wood pervaded 
by a tenacious clammy chill. Nature’s green en- 
folded them but still could not hide a gravestone 
in the ground. The horse went at a walk, cooling 
off and leaving behind a track of ribbed rubber. As 
they slowly passed a little grove of trees, Zavari- 
khin was silent, distractedly following his thoughts. 
A pressing desire sprang up in him: to tie the horse 
to a bush and wander for a while in this place 
with this young girl of his. Soon they came upon a 
likely spot. They tied the horse and went down a 
small embankment. However, it turned out that 
the nearest cozy spot in the field was occupied. 
Blown by the May breeze, blissfully stretched out 
in dry grass, was a slightly drunken hunter. His 
carefully placed hunting gear could be seen on the 
mound, and there in a cage, their crooked beaks 
wired tight, were two suffering birds. 

Going up to the sleeping man, Zavarikhin shook 
his head, kicked the empty bottle, and bending 
over, without a word, he released the prisoners. 

“Why kill innocent creatures? Let them fly 
around in freedom.” 

“Do you think he’ll catch cold?” Tanya asked 
anxiously. 

“At this time of year, he’ll undoubtedly die. 
Let’s get out of here!” Zavarikhin burst out sul- 
lenly, and he muttered for a long time on the way 
back to the road and the horse. “No, I don’t like 
little people. Their aim is to get the crust out of 
your mouth, and they’ll fall all over themselves 
to spoil your pleasure. Let’s go, Hela. Maybe 
we can find ourselves a lonely, secluded spot.” 

A third of a mile further on, the forest became 
denser with welcoming leafy canopies and hillocks 
bursting into bloom. A hundred feet from the 
road Zavarikhin was finally lucky and found a 
grassy spot for them. Tying the horse to a birch, 
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he shot a tentative, sideways glance at Tanya; she 
looked around, then down, and asked, in a tone 
mixed with curiosity and alarm, what were those 
birds, such sweet things, which Nikolka had re- 
leased — weren’t they siskins? She really knew 
nothing about siskins and couldn’t have distin- 
guished them from sparrows, and only asked 
about them to mask her embarrassment. Zava- 
rikhin explained that the color of siskins was more 
yellowish, that they loved high places, and that 
the ones in the cage had been ordinary crossbills. 

“You felt sorry for those things just now?” asked 
Tanya, trying to convince herself of something 
which she didn’t quite understand. 

“Are you talking about those birds? Why not 
feel sorry for them? Their lives are freer than ours. 
Why waste perfectly good birds?” 

It seemed to Tanya that he was being purposely 
crude in order not to forget his plan, but she 
wanted to believe in something more than what 
was inevitably going to happen. She tried again 
to ask more exactly, but she suddenly forgot what 
it was she wanted to ask this frightening, strange, 
and somehow attractive man. Then, not lowering 
his dark eyes, Zavarikhin reached for Tanya’s 
hand, squeezed her wrist hard, and half kiddingly 
suggested that they go see what gifts spring had 
in store. “Itll be quieter up there ahead,” he 
added in a voice not quite his own, almost as if 
he had caught a cold, although the wind had died 
down and the sky was covered over with a warm 
haze. 


ji felt like asking him to slow down, so 
that it would be something different for them, but 
it was too late. It happened with a commonplace 
simplicity which frightened Tanya. Afterward 
Zavarikhin sat, as they all sit, with his chin on his 
knees, picking his teeth with a twig, while Tanya 
was still half lying on his tarpaulin, looking at the 
catkins on a nut tree. They were growing brown 
and starting to fill the air with a dust which cov- 
ered her face. Directly in front of her stretched the 
Moscow plains, with their hollows carved out by 
copses against the disappearing horizon. Bathed 
by the wind, the environs could be seen with 
tedious clarity, as if there were nothing more to be 
said about them, or about Tanya’s life, for that 
matter. A thin ray of sun, not the last ray actu- 
ally, but at least its premonition, filtered down from 
above, and Tanya saw, thanks to its accuracy, that 
right near her head was a little blue flower, barely 
risen, cold, ruffled from sleep. Tanya’s sight was 
good enough to perceive that there was just one 
flower: a wedding gift from spring which fully 
corresponded to the extent of Tanya’s happiness. 

Then she felt a deathly chill in her shoulders 
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from the touch of the still-frozen earth. Shudder- 
ing, Tanya sat up and busily began to fix her hair, 
fumbling around underneath her for the hairpins 
which had fallen out. 

She was frightened most of all by Zavarikhin’s 
silence; then she made up her mind to speak. 
“You were just a little bit drunk, huh, Nikolushka? 
Back there I heard from the porch how you were 
clinking glasses with that man. I understand — 
it’s a holiday. But you won’t drink that much with 
me, will you? It won’t happen again, will it? 
Promise me, Nikolushka.”’ 

“Whats that?” asked Zavarikhin, displeased, 
spitting out a chewed piece of grass. 

“Its that you’ll never do to me what you did 
to him, that miserable nag a while back”? Tanya 
reminded him barely audibly, and so he wouldn’t 
get angry, she quickly and awkwardly started to 
kiss his chapped neck. “If you could have seen, 
Nikolushka, how merciless your face became 
when you beat him —” 

It seemed as though the very absurdity of her 
comparison troubled his unclean conscience. 
“That was totally different, Hela, a game. What 
reason would I have to beat you? I’ll beat someone 
else in your place.” 

Tanya gratefully and timidly caressed his hand. 
“Then tell me something, Nikolai Zavarikhin. 
Completely honestly, or else Pll hold it against 
you. Tell me,” she went on sternly, nervously, 
“do you actually like me? Just a little bit?” 

“Of course,” he responded with conviction, but 
without much passion. ‘‘You are for me the most 
beautiful thing on earth—almost. That time 
in the circus when you started to climb up to the 
top, my heart stopped, I was so scared — and I 
don’t know what else. And I cried from my soul 
that I didn’t know how to get you. Believe me, 
Hela, ask me to prove myself and I’d bring you a 
horse on my shoulders.” 

“How, how am I beautiful to you?” Tanya 
asked hurriedly before the subject grew cold; she 
hoped very much that they would talk about love 
just a little bit. 

“How can I tell you, Hela? Well, you’re like 
the black swan.” (A week earlier there had been 
that charming occasion when he and his friends 
had had the chance to admire the black swan in the 
ZOO.) 

Tanya burst out laughing frankly. “I don’t 
know what I look like now. My nose always gets 
red from the cold. I’ve lost the tip altogether.” 

That wasn’t what he meant, Zavarikhin began 
to explain. No, the comparison had occurred to 
him that first scandalous evening when she had 
run around the arena in her black, low-cut cos- 
tume and started to climb up to the “chasm over- 
head,” as he put it. And from that moment on, 


the sensation of fear had become so pleasant that 
he promised Tanya not to miss a single per- 
formance if he could just get the free time from 
the insurance business. 

Strange, but just the memory of the circus was 
enough to ruin Tanya’s mood. Futhermore, the 
penetrating chill in her spine clear up to her 
shoulders from lying on the wet, cold earth had 
not gone away, and she suddenly remembered the 
careless, blue-lipped hunter on the May grass. 
Getting up, she nonchalantly asked to go home. 
Zavarikhin pulled his tarpaulin up off the ground 
and, whistling, he shook it. 


j ee took the shortest route home. And the 
way back seemed very short indeed. It had gotten 
colder, it began to drizzle; the wheels sunk deeper 
into the ruts, the carriage itself lost its holiday 
look. When, on one bump, Tanya grabbed 
Nikolka’s shoulder, her hand felt to him like a 
hundred-pound weight —he feared nothing on 
earth so much as he feared women. Nonetheless, 
at the end of the trip he proposed to her that they 
live together as man and wife, and added, “It’s 
not right to let every sunflower seed fly around for- 
ever with nothing to do. It’s time to put down 
roots.” Running the risk of ruining everything 
by her speedy acceptance, Tanya squeezed the 
elbow of her unexpected fiancé in mute acknowl- 
edgment. Of course, the uniqueness of the pro- 
posal frightened her a little, but she knew that 
people have consciences — even dogs do — and 
that, with a good master, there is home and peace 
and children. 

After the last hill, when the factory sky had 
climbed into view, Zavarikhin set Bukhvostov’s 
wonder horse into a fast trot for the last time, 
throwing his cap onto Tanya’s knee in an invita- 
tion to the onrushing wind to blow out, clean out, 
all nonsense from his head. More and more, the 
city drew them into its embrace — flat, inevitable, 
colorless. In the outskirts, tearing through the 
whirlwind of foul dust, Zavarikhin repeatedly ex- 
panded on the plans for the future; perhaps be- 
cause he was afraid, or perhaps for some other 
reason, he made out how poor he was to such an 
extent that Tanya, after hearing the plans, 
thought them touchingly modest, although three 
hours ago they had sounded presumptuous to the 
point of being funny. 

“I won’t invite you to see me for a while, Hela. 
Pll get a new apartment and then we’ll move in,” 
said Zavarikhin, and at this point in their conver- 
sation they had almost reached the street from 
which their wedding trip had begun. “You said 
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earlier that you have no pots, nor pegs to hang 
them on. You’d better collect some household 
stuff. A man should stand firmly on the ground 
so that no untimely storm can blow him off his 
feet. There are lots of storms blowing about the 
earth today.” He stopped the horse at Bukhvo- 
stov’s battered gates. “Oh, I completely forgot. 
Can I take you home?” 

She hesitated. “No, thanks. You know, it’s 
only two stops on the streetcar.” And she tried 
to convince herself that it was better to prevent 
early rumors from running among her neighbors, 
rumors which could, she knew from experience, 
bring a sympathy more bitter than sneers. 

“Well, thank God, you don’t live far. I’ve got 
to return Zotei’s horse to him, and then I have an 
appointment with an important person.” He 
leaned over to say good-by and gave her a hug. 
“So now it’s your turn. Tell me, who is that Pugel 
Stasik at your house? I’ve meant to ask since 
morning.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about him, Nikolushka!” 
Tanya blushed, flattered, and for this inadvertent 
show of jealousy, she forgave him all his vast 
masculine negligence of the day. “His little chil- 
dren are in boarding school, and he loves them 
more than anything else on earth.” 

With a worried stare Tanya followed her fiancé 
through the gates and couldn’t decide whether or 
not to thank Zavarikhin for this Easter outing. 
She so much wanted to suppress her last, most 
powerful doubt, as if a step backward were possi- 
ble, as if her choice were just one of choosing living 
quarters. Standing behind a cement post, Tanya 
saw how Bukhvostov bumped his head as he ran 
from the porch, running and asking as he ran, 
Did they have a wonderful trip, were they satis- 
fied, did they have any trouble? 

“Nothing of the sort happened to us. So you 
were pretty scared, I guess, huh, graybeard?” 
Zavarikhin laughed and jumped out of the car- 
riage. “Here, take your beauty into safekeeping. 
How does she like her nickname?” 

“Fortunka!” Bukhvostov echoed the name with 
a tone of reproach, as he examined the horse all 
over; then he quoted what was due him for the 
day. 

“She’s worth the money —a regular satan on 
the run!” Zavarikhin exclaimed. 

Zavarikhin wiped his mud-spattered fingers off 
with his handkerchief and felt the bunch of flowers 
intended for Tanya in his pocket, changed a good 
deal by the events of the day. Mechanically, 
he threw the flowers onto a pile of steaming ma- 
nure. He couldn’t even remember where this wet, 
crumpled grass in his pocket had come from. 

Translated by Gabriella Azrael. 


DEATH AND THE HERO 


py ALEXANDER TVARDOVSKY 


ALEXANDER Tvarpovsky, born in 1910, is 
known throughout Russia for his three long 
poems, THE LAND MURAVEI, which estab- 
lished his reputation; VASILY TYORKIN, a 
memorial to the Russian soldier in World 
War II; and spacer on space. He is today 
the editor of the leading Soviet literary peri- 


odical, NOVY MIR. 


From beyond a distant hillock 
Came the battle’s din and glow, 
But our friend Vasily Tyorkin 
Lay alone upon the snow. 


And the snow was stained with scarlet 
Where the wounded hero lay 

Death came stealing like a harlot: 
“Come on, soldier, come away. 


“It is time that you were going — 
Let me lead you through the gale, 
Blizzard blowing, blizzard blowing, 
Blowing snow across our trail.” 


Tyorkin started as he lay there, 
Scarcely breathing in the snow: 
“Who invited you, you hussy? 
I’m alive. I will not go.” 

Death detected some misgiving: 
“Its no matter how you strive — 
You cannot be counted living 
Just because you are alive. 
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“I have touched you with my shadow; 
Even now you are too weak 

To be conscious that the snowflakes 
Lie unmelting on your cheek. 


“Do not fear the dark before you — 

Night is just as good as day.” 

“That’s all right, but what, you whore, you, 
Would you like to have me say?” 


This remark, so unexpected, 
Disconcerted her a bit: 

“What I’m asking,” Death reflected, 
“Ts a trifle, you'll admit. 


“Just a sign that you are willing 
To submit to my demands, 
That you’re sick and tired of living —” 


“Tn a word, throw up my hands?” 
Death considered, drawing nearer; 


“Well, why not? PI take the blame.” 
“Nothing doing, Life is dearer.” 


“Silly boy, it’s all the same. 
If you want it or you don’t; 
All the same your hands are blue, 
All the same your sight is failing, 
Lips are paling —” 

“Go away!” 


“See how quickly night is falling, 

Why prolong your misery? 

That’s the reason I am calling — 

Get it over — come with me.” 
“I will stay.” 


“Don’t be foolish — you are freezing. 
You will not survive the storm. 

Let me wrap you in my blanket 

And forever keep you warm. 

You believe me. You are crying. 
Your submission makes me bold.” 


“Don’t you trap me with your lying! 
I am crying from the cold!” 


“Tears of joy and tears of pain — 

All the same! On the plain 

Night is swiftly drawing near; 

They will never find you here. 

And even if they found you, 

Would your happiness increase? 

Once again your cares would hound you — 
Better lie and die in peace.” 


“You are trying to ensnare me.” 
Tyorkin’s jaw was firmly set. 

“I must live. You cannot scare me. 
I have hardly lived as yet.” 


“If you live — what then? What of it?” 

She was bending to his ear. 

“If you do, you think you’ll love it? 

Love the cold, the dirt, the fear? 

Life is not a bed of roses, 

Think of everything once more —” 
“Think of what? It’s all familiar. 
You forget that this is war.” 

“Once again you’ll have the worry 

About homefolks, about home —” 
“That’s the reason I must hurry, 
Kill off Jerry and get home.” 


“Home. Perhaps. If home were waiting, 
If your home were still intact. 
But except for bricks and grating, 
All is ashes — that’s a fact. 
All in ruins —” 
“I can build it, 
I know how, and I am strong.” 
“The land is wasted.” 
“Once I tilled it.” 
“Pipes are twisted.” 
“Not for long. 
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Jack of all trades’ — so they called me. 
Once I’m back, I’ll mend the harm.” 


“You will, unless — don’t interrupt me — 
You will, unless you lose an arm, 
Or in general are disabled —” 


Tyorkin drew a sudden breath. 
Was there nothing that enabled 
Man to triumph over Death? 

He was ready for submission — 
Worn and weary, night at hand — 
“Listen, Death, on one condition, 
Ill transfer to your command.” 


And the boy, where he lay bleeding, 
So alone, so young, so weak, 

Started quietly to speak, 

In a tone of earnest pleading: 


“Pm no better than the others, 
I can die as well as they, 
But when all the fighting’s over, 
Will you free me for a day? 
So that I may be in Moscow 
For the victory salute? 
So that I may hear the salvo 
That the Moscow guns will shoot? 
While the rockets still are flaring, 
May I hurry home to see 
How the village folks are faring? 
They will be expecting me. 
And when friends come out to meet me 
At some old familiar spot, 
May I answer those who greet me 
With a word?” 

“You may not.” 


Tyorkin shuddered as he lay there, 
Yet some strength seemed to revive. 
“Get away from me and stay there, 
I’m a soldier still alive! 


“I will yell until I’m blue, 
I may perish on this hill, 
But Pll never yield to you 
Of my own free will!” 


“Take it easy. By succumbing 

You will only prove the rule —” 
“Stop! They’re searching! Someone’s coming! 
It’s the medics!”’ 
“Where, you fool?” 


“There”? His eyes were shining. 
Death went weak with laughter then: 
“That’s the squad that comes to bury!” 

‘Just the same, they’re living men!” 


One came over, then another, 
With a crowbar and a spade. 
“Here’s another stiff to cover. 
We won’t finish, I’m afraid.” 


“Have a seat upon this body. 

All my bones, I think, are broke.” 
“If we can’t fill up our bellies, 
We at least can have a smoke.” 


“How’d you like a sup of something — _ 
Cabbage soup with cream on top?” 
“How’d you like a sip of something?” 
“Pd be willing — just a drop.” 
“Maybe two —” 


Suddenly they seemed to hear 
Someone say, just audibly: 
“Drive this Jane away from here! 
I’m alive, as you can see.” 


Up they jumped from off Vasily, 
Had a look — alive all right! 
“Can you beat it?” 

“Now we really 

Must get back before the night.” 


‘Just to think of him surviving! 
Quite a marvel, on the whole! 
Not so strange to find a body, 
But a body with a soul!” 


“Once his soul is whole — come on! 
Got to give the guy a hand. 

We had almost passed him on 

To the Ministry of Land.” 
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“Get your spade without delaying, 
He is frozen to the spot. 
Chop his coat off.” 


Death was saying: 
“I will follow. Like as not 
They will jerk him or will drop him, 
And Pll have him back again. 
Some new accident may stop him 
From escaping with those men.” 


Both their spades and both their belts, 

Both their coats laid end to end — 
“Come on, soldier, lift the soldier.” 
“Off we go! Have patience, friend.” 


Slowly, carefully they bore him, 
Trying hard to ease the ride. 
He looked happily before him; 
Death kept trailing to one side. 


What a road they had to cover! 
Ruts and rocks and drifts of snow — 
“Why not rest a little, brother?” 
“That’s all right. We'd better go. 
Night is coming. Don’t you bother 
About us,” the soldier said. 

“You can bet we’d ten times rather 
Lug a live one than a dead.” 


And the other said: ‘That’s right. 
And besides, it’s understood, 

That a live one must keep going, 
While a dead one’s home for good.” 


Now it seemed the wind was easing; 

Less relentless grew the storm. 

“Lost your gloves? Your hands are freezing. 
Here, take mine, they’re nice and warm.” 


As she listened, Death kept thinking: 
“What a friendly lot they are!” 
All her hopes were quickly sinking: 
“There’s no sense in going far. 
I can see they’ll never let him 
Go away with me today. 
It’s a pity not to get him —” 
And she sighed and turned away. 


Translated by Margaret Wettlin. 
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LETTER 


FROM TASHKENT 


Playwright and poet, whose novel on the Siege of Stalingrad, 
DAYS AND NIGHTS, was a selection of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club in 1945, KONSTANTIN Simonov has been living in 


Tashkent for the past two years, and in answer to an inquiry 


from the Atlantic Editor, he tells here the reasons why. 


BY KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


Tashkent 
February 2, 1960 
DEAR Mr. WEEKS, 

Last summer, when we were gathered around 
my table, talking with you and your colleagues 
during your visit in Moscow at the invitation of 
our Writers’ Union, I promised to contribute an 
article to the special issue of your magazine on 
Soviet arts. As I recall, we agreed that the best 
way to write it would be in the form of an open 
letter addressed to you as editor; that it would 
be written from Tashkent, where I have spent 
most of the last two years; and that the letter 
should explain why I am writing to you from 
Tashkent. 

And so, dear Mr. Editor, here is a personal, de- 
tailed answer to your friendly question. Outside 
— I am going to look at the thermometer — it is 
two degrees below zero. Yesterday it snowed and 
rained; today it’s only snowing. Yet just last Sun- 
day I was walking around Tashkent without an 
overcoat. 

Tashkent’s weather is capricious; the tempera- 
ture jumps around at will. But in the long run, 
hardly a day goes by without some sun, which 
even in winter beats down from the sky like a 
stick. In general, I like the short winter here. My 
two daughters also like it; they don’t mind at all 
having to wear a fur coat and mittens going out 
Lino-engraving by Favorsky. 
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in the morning when there is hope that toward 
midday, if the weather clears, they will be able to 
wear a sweater instead. 

The house where I live was built two years ago; 
my neighbor and I are its first tenants. From my 
study on the second floor I can see the wide, paved 
street, with trolleys, buses, and cars streaming by. 
Directly across the street there is a huge new 
printing press, which is already overloaded with 
work. The publishing firms in Tashkent are put- 
ting out an increasing number of books, both in 
Russian and in Uzbek; and in the summer, when 
the orders for textbooks pour in and the output is 
increased by approximately a million copies, the 
manuscripts begin to pile up on top of each other. 

I live in what is called the ‘‘old city.” In the 
past, Tashkent was divided into the old, Asiatic 
section and the new, Russian section. Today this 
old, Asiatic part of the city offers an interesting 
spectacle. The widest thoroughfares were built 
right through it for many kilometers; along some 
of them, there are modern houses ranged on one 
side, and on the other side, on the very edge of the 
pavement, splashing out like ocean surf are the 
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brick walls and fences of the old, Asiatic cottages 
and shacks. 

Our street, which is called Polygraphicheskaya 
because of the printing press on it, was cut through 
only a few years ago, and the opposite side of it 
has been entirely built up with new houses. But 
on our side, things are far from crowded. From the 
window of my study can be seen the old city, with 
all the disorder and confusion which the passage 
of time has brought into it: the small adobe houses, 
with brand-new brick cottages squeezed in be- 
tween them; the streets, covered with asphalt 
but still twisting, like a snake which has forgotten 
which end is its head and which its tail. The layer 
of asphalt is calculated to hold ten-ton trucks, yet 
the streets are just barely wide enough for two 
mules to get by each other. (By the way, the usual 
resolution was recently passed for the final eviction 
of mules from the city limits of Tashkent, but 
among the older muleteers there are those who 
say that in all their lives they have never read of 
any such decree, and I’m afraid that if they leave 
the city now, it is only with the hope of returning 
at the first opportunity). 

In the courtyards of some of the houses stand 
the tandirs—round earthen ovens for baking 
Uzbek pancakes; in other courtyards (and some- 
times even in the same ones) there are red balloons 
holding the artificial gas we now need for our 
stoves. It has been promised that natural gas will 
be piped to Tashkent from Bukhara in the spring. 
In Samarkand last fall I watched the solemn light- 
ing of a gas torch near the tomb of Tamerlane. At 
the present time the gas is piped right through the 
Gate of Tamerlane, a narrow gorge between 
Samarkand and Tashkent; according to legend, 
the iron gate of Tamerlane used to hang here, clos- 
ing the entrance to his Samarkand domain. This 
summer or autumn the workers will begin laying 
gas lines to the old city courtyards, and then the 
red balloons will disappear. 

In the villages of the Ferghana Valley you can 
now see a curious spectacle. The temporary gas 
lines run along the streets, through the clay rural 
fences. Gas pipes with faucets at the end are led 
straight through the air into the courtyards, to the 
ancient tandirs, where the pancakes are baked. 
Ordinarily the women use the traditional fuel of 
the desert, saksaul, to bake these pancakes; but 
even the old crones say that the pancakes come out 
none the worse when gas is used. 


Fa back to the old city, what is most no- 
ticeable is the foliage. Each clay courtyard in the 
old city is full of vegetation that clambers to es- 
cape. There are grapes, apricots, peaches, and 
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just as much plant life as can possibly grow. This 
isn’t so evident now, in the winter; only a thick 
forest of bare twigs sticks out above the roofs, half 
covered with snow. But in March all will be pink 
with blossoms. In April it will be green, and in 
July the clay courtyards will seem ready to burst 
from the pressure of the foliage. 

Our family could not resist the temptation to 
add to the vegetation all around us. Behind our 
house is a small vacant area enclosed with a brick 
fence. Here we planted trees: two pear trees, two 
cherry, three peach, two apricot, two lilac bushes, 
twenty rosebushes; these are the perennials. Very 
quick to take root here in the south, too, are the 
annuals, such as the castor-oil plant and the sun- 
flowers. Our courtyard was green by June, and 
on one tree there were actually fifteen apricots 
(my wife tells me that I am exaggerating, as 
usual.) 

Also in our courtyard, as in many others in the 
old city, there is a small concrete pool, or as they 
say here, a khauz. The people of Tashkent love 
water; in hot weather they’re always able to find 
a spot which is either on or near the water, and 
in that cooler spot they drink their tea and cook 
pilaf. They manage to sit so that if there is a 
breeze, it will blow on them. 

And so we dug one of these khauzes for ourselves 
in the courtyard, laid the bricks and poured the 
cement. But inasmuch as my younger daughter 
is rather undisciplined, the khauz had to be made 
shallow. When we first began, I had her sit down 
on the ground and I measured with a tape the 
distance from the ground to her chin, so that 
when the khauz was finished she wouldn’t be able 
to swallow water even in a sitting position. We 
dug the khauz according to this measurement. 
Since that time, she has grown taller and taller, 
and now I suppose we can make it ten centimeters 
deeper. 

I hope that what I am saying helps to answer 
your question. Apart from everything else, I like 
living here because, even though I generally spend 
a number of hours at my desk and do a lot of 
traveling, I still have time to busy myself with 
such things as this khauz and the apricots. Not 
exactly momentous preoccupations, of course; but 
when a man cannot take time out for such triviaii- 
ties, he loses his capacity to enjoy life. 

I must stop now. This evening I have to attend 
the commemoration of the centennial of the birth 
of Anton Pavlovich Chekhov. The tickets are on 
my desk in front of me, printed in two languages, 
Uzbek and Russian. The ceremony will be held in 
the two languages; both Uzbek and Russian writ- 
ers and actors are going to appear. Speeches on 
television will also be bilingual. Now, more than 
ever, when the centennial is close at hand, Chek- 


hov’s works are being read and performed fre- 
quently, both in Uzbek and in Russian. The day 
before yesterday, Uncle Vanya was broadcast from 
the theater, in the Uzbek language. Of all the 
Russian classics, Chekhov is probably the most 
popular here. The Uzbek people have a keen, 
subtle sense of humor, and Chekhov’s astute wit 
finds immediate response in Uzbekistan. His pop- 
ularity is not limited to the intelligentsia in the 
cities; he is appreciated in the villages as well. One 
of the most gifted Uzbek prose writers of our day, 
Abdulla Kakhkhar, considers himself a disciple of 
Chekhov, and in fact he is. The Chekhovian strain, 
as it appears throughout Kakhkhar’s stories, has 
lately become a fundamental part of Uzbek litera- 
ture. Kakhkhar will speak today at the Chekhov 
celebration. I don’t know whether his address will 
be in Uzbek or in Russian; he writes only in Uzbek, 
but he speaks in both Uzbek and Russian and has 
an excellent command of both languages. 


A, CONTINUE. I did not get to the Chekhov 
celebration after all. I had an engagement made 
long ago which I forgot all about. The man I had 
arranged to see showed up, and I spent the whole 
evening talking with him. His name is Alexei 
Stepanovich S and he is an engineer at a plant 
which makes textile machinery. His plant in Tash- 
kent at the moment is exporting its machines to 
some fifteen nations in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
In the various books about Turkistan written by 
czarist officials at the beginning of this century, 
the future — even the remote future — of all Cen- 
tral Asia was pictured only as a colonial future, and 
the only question was whether colonial politics 
should be handled with more progressive or more 
conservative methods. The last book I glanced 
through was by one Likoshin, Half a Life in Turki- 
stan: Essays on the Customs of the Native Inhabitants, 
published in Petrograd in January, 1917. Not one 
of the fifty chapters in this volume was devoted to 
the future industrial developments. The author’s 
eyes would have popped out if he had been told 
that forty years later textile machinery made in 
Tashkent would be exported to Prague and 
Dresden. 

Two months ago I gave a talk in the club as- 
sembly hall of this plant. The hall was not espe- 
cially warm or commodious, but on that day it was 
all right with me, because all six hundred seats 
were occupied. The people came at the end of an 
eight-hour day; they were very tired, and they 
wore overcoats and jackets because it was raining 
and the club, as I said, was cold. Nevertheless, for 
about two hours they listened, first to poetry read- 
ings, and then to the account of my literary work 
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and of the work other writers are doing. At the 
end they sent up notes asking questions about 
everything. Now, I want to point out that I am 
not too brilliant a raconteur; at any rate, I haven’t 
the gift of inspiring enthusiasm in an audience. 
This is not a huge, standard Moscow plant with an 
established tradition of inviting various literary 
and artistic celebrities. It is a Tashkent enterprise 
of average size, and yet six hundred working peo- 
ple after a hard day came into a cold, uncom- 
fortable barracks, which they kept cursing under 
their breaths, for the sake of listening to and ques- 
tioning writers. To me this is gratifying, and I am 
pleased for the men of my profession. 

I told them about the novel I was working on, 
which deals with the fighting on the outskirts of 
Moscow in 1941, a very dismal year for us. Dur- 
ing the discussion period which followed, several 
of the older workers told me in no uncertain terms 
that to write about 1941 at the front was to 
do only half the job. In their opinion, writers 
should write, and write without delay, while the 
participants are still alive, about the summer 
and autumn of 1941, when the whole industry of 
the Ukraine and the west and south of Russia was 
transported, under the very noses of the Germans, 
in conditions of incredible hardship and depriva- 
tion, to the east — to the Volga, the Urals, to 
Siberia, and here, to Central Asia. Without this, 
they said, we would never have seen victory. I 
agreed that they were right, and I tried to get off 
with a joke at my own expense: it was too late, I 
said, to make substantial changes in my novel; 
it was almost finished. I added that I write mostly 
about what I have seen with my own eyes, and 
during the war I was not in the rear. This brought 
the reply that there would be nothing wrong with 
my finding out about what I hadn’t seen with 
my own eyes. 


a! when the novel was finished and I 
had come to that pleasant pause when one task 
had been completed and another had not yet be- 
gun, I suddenly thought: And what if those boys 
at the plant were right that evening? Even 
though I am planning to write my next novel 
about the front also, still, it might be a good idea 
to have a long and detailed talk with the people 
who transported the whole industry from the west 
to the east in the summer and autumn of 1941; the 
people who somehow managed to manufacture 
weapons only twenty, thirty, fifty days after the 
raw materials had been unloaded. With these 
thoughts, I went to the trade union committee at 
the plant, and I haven’t been out of the place 
for three weeks. But I still have a list of about 
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thirty people whose stories remain to be taken 
down. 

Alexei Stepanovich S , who visited me last 
evening, turned out to be just the man to help me 
in my work. He was one of those who dismantled 
a factory on the shore of the Sea of Azov when the 
Germans were just outside the city; he trans- 
ported the equipment via the Caucasus, the Cas- 
pian Sea, and the Kara Kum Desert to Tashkent 
and turned over to the military superintendent the 
factory’s first war output on the fortieth day after 
arriving in Tashkent. Before the war, this factory 
had manufactured mowing and harvesting ma- 
chines. His retentive memory held a hundred 
names and details. 

Among many other things, he told me this 
story. He had long since evacuated his family, and 
the last machine was finally loaded. An hour be- 
fore leaving, he stopped in at his empty apart- 
ment. The Germans were on the outskirts of the 
town, but the central heating was working and 
everything in the apartment was bright, clean — 
and unbearably stuffy. And in this brand-new, 
clean apartment which the young engineer had 
only recently obtained and furnished, in its pol- 
ished floors and its stuffy air, there was a feeling of 
something so irrevocable that, without making 
use of the ten minutes which he had left, without 
even picking up the things he had come back for, 
he ran outside and empty-handed went through 
the deserted town to his last shipment of ma- 
chines at the freight station. 

I will not attempt to describe for you in this 
letter his feelings. But from the way he told me 
about it, from the expression on his face, I think I 
would know how to picture, if I ever have to, 
this last visit to an abandoned home. Of course, 
this is not the first time I have heard such stories, 
but the fact is that you listen to a hundred stories 
and you experience only the hundred and first. 





Pigs in Central Asia I have spent much of my 
time traveling, and when I am through with my 
interviews at the plant, I intend to start going 
places again. 

My recent trips have taken me by car through 
Samarkand to ancient Bukhara, where there are a 
hundred-odd old Muslim schools. Around Bu- 
khara there are four hundred billion cubic meters of 
newly discovered gas. Then I flew to ancient 
Khiva, where the last local feudal khanate was 
finally liquidated as late as the 1920s. From there 
I went to the autonomous republic of Kara- 
Kalpak, situated in the northwest of Uzbekistan; 
and from its capital, the neat little white town of 
Nukus (which not too long ago wasn’t even on the 
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map), I continued to travel by plane and auto- 
mobile to still more remote spots. 

Kara-Kalpak is only a part of Uzbekistan, 
which in turn is only a small part of Central Asia; 
but even within Kara-Kalpak the distances are 
considerable. On the border of Kara-Kalpak and 
Turkmenia I visited the famous ruins of Kunya- 
Urgench, deep in the desert. In these sands a 
recent archaeological expedition led by the acade- 
mician Tolstov found the remnants of the lost 
kingdom of Khorezm. These explorations are go- 
ing on right now, and close beside the minarets 
and ruins of Kunya-Urgench, thrusting out of the 
sand, the expedition’s jeeps grumble and roar. 

At another time I flew from Nukus to the north- 
west. My ultimate destination was the Aral Sea, 
where fishermen and muskrat hunters live on the 
island of Muinak. For a whole hour, under the 
wing, stretches the boundless delta of the Amu- 
Darya River, with its overgrowth of rushes, its 
watery roads and paths and tracks; with fisher- 
men’s and hunters’ boats here and there in the 
flooded spots; with reeds five meters high. There 
is such an abundance of fish, birds, and wildlife 
that inveterate hunters and fishermen fly here all 
the way from European Russia. Around this dis- 
trict they say that the Amu-Darya Delta is twice as 
large as the delta of the Volga, and larger even 
than the Nile Delta. I can’t vouch for the ac- 
curacy of these assertions, but I can assure you 
that this is a sight well worth seeing. 

The fishermen on Muinak catch perch, pickerel, 
bream, carp, and the celebrated Aral barbel. 
There are smokehouses on the spot, where the 
fish are dried and cured; and a visitor can hardly 
refrain from carrying away a couple of these mon- 
sters, almost a meter long, dried to tenderness. 
In the airport at Tashkent, without even listening 
to the public address system, you can tell when a 
plane has arrived from the Aral Sea: the pas- 
sengers carry long rolls of wrapping paper out of 
which stick fishtails. These are the Aral barbeis. 
At the Tashkent airport they joke about the 
passengers from this flight: “The barbels have 
landed!” 

In addition to fish, they catch muskrat on 
Muinak — the little American animal which has 
become so well acclimatized to the Amu-Darya 
Delta. I was on Muinak in the middle of October, 
right at the height of the muskrat season, when 
for an entire branch of national industry in charge 
of hunting there remained in the office a total of 
two men: the warehouse man and the bookkeeper. 
All the others, including the manager and his 
assistant, had gone to their favorite spots in the 
coastal reeds; scattered over a hundred kilometers 
in one direction from the center of industry and a 
hundred kilometers in the other direction, they 
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were trapping muskrat. I myself spent several 
days riding through the rushes in a launch and a 
motorboat, from one muskrat trap to another. At 
the peak of the muskrat season there are more 
than a thousand men hunting here at one time. 
But all this is spread out over such a vast area that 
it’s not so simple to find your way from one hunter 
to another, from tent to tent. Even the man who 
was running our motorboat, who knew every 
waterway through these rushes like the palm of 
his hand, got lost once, and we spent half a day 
going around in circles near the hunter we were 
looking for. Two or three times we heard human 
voices but were sidetracked and lost our way again. 
At last our common sense won out over our pride; 
we were reduced to firing rifle shots to signal our 
whereabouts. 

My next trip was to Turkmenia. First I was in 
the north, in Tashauz, on the northern edge of 
the Kara Kum Desert. At the end of November, 
when we were there, there was a good solid frost; 
the climate in those regions is severe. 

Then, flying over the central Kara Kum, we 
made our way to the capital of Turkmenia, sunny 
Ashkhabad, at this time still green with foliage. 
From there, together with the chairman of a 
kolkhoz [collective farm], we went back to the 
Kara Kum, to the cattle breeders of this kolkhoz. 
We rode through the sands in jeeps, got stuck here 
and there, but finally got ourselves out. In order to 
reach the nearest flocks of sheep, it took us all day 
by jeep; to reach the more distant flocks, it took a 
full day and night; and two days and nights to 
reach the most distant flocks. 

After the terrible earthquake of 1948, Ashkhabad 
was completely rebuilt. Now it is the newest, and 
in my opinion the most bewitching, of all Central 
Asian capitals. It has extended far beyond its 
former city limits; the small houses of the chair- 
man and many members of the kolkhoz have be- 
come part of the ever-expanding city. The market 
gardens of the kolkhoz, which provide all Ashkh- 
abad with vegetables, are right outside the city. 
The large, completely modern aviary, with 
tens of thousands of birds, is about twenty kilo- 
meters from the city. And the outlying flocks of 
sheep belonging to the kolkhoz are three hundred 
and even four hundred kilometers away. 

By the way, when I asked the chairman of this 
kolkhoz what his former occupation was, it turned 
out that he had been employed by the Academy 
of Sciences. Educated to be an economist, he was 
for a long time a scientist in the Institute of Eco- 
nomics. Then he became tired of theorizing and 
turned to practice; this is his eighth year as chair- 
man of the kolkhoz, which has grown meanwhile 
into a very large farm. There are only about 
twenty workers with a university education in the 
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kolkhoz — agronomists, zoologists, veterinarians, 
and doctors. This does not include teachers in 
the five schools scattered over the vast territory 
of the kolkhoz. 

I spent a great deal of time during all these 
travels talking with many different kinds of people 
— with agronomists and kolkhoz chairmen, with 
bookkeepers and accountants, with shepherds 
and zoologists, with rural schoolteachers and doc- 
tors, with fishermen and workers in the canned 
goods and cotton factories, with chauffeurs and 
excavators, with drivers of cotton harvesting ma- 
chines, and with bricklayers building houses in 
the middle of the steppes, where the nearest 
roofed house is sometimes dozens of kilometers 
away. I wrote down some of these talks in note- 
books; others I retained in my memory; some were 
not worth preserving at all. Let’s not exaggerate 
—not all of these trips were equally interesting, 
not every interview was fruitful. But the overall 
picture of the country which emerged after such 
journeys, the picture of its life — vigorous, tem- 
pestuous, fraught with hardship and struggle — 
cannot come to the writer by reading newspapers 
at home. 

There is no doubt that we are really progressing, 
that important things are being done; but in order 
for us, as writers, to get the feel of it, we must see 
it with our own eyes, we must hear it repeatedly in 
firsthand reports. We must listen not only to the 
stories of the people but to their arguments among 
themselves, preferably eavesdropping during those 
hours and minutes when they are unaware of our 
presence. 

I won’t try to tell you how interesting all this is. 
I will simply say that without all this my life would 
have been dull indeed. 


Wain I left Moscow, I intended to remain in 
Tashkent for a year and a half or two years, but 
I’ll have to stay here a few months longer because 
the projects connected with my work and my trav- 
els through Central Asia did not fit into the time 
which I originally thought would be sufficient. 
My wife is a professional art critic; during our 
years in Tashkent, she has been working at the 
Institute of Art of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences. 
This summer she will finish gathering materials for 
a book about Central Asian ceramics, which she 
plans to write next autumn. 

By the way, the art of ceramics has attracted 
me, too. There are wonderful native ceramics in 
Uzbekistan, and the more I travel, the more in- 
terested I am. (I am even thinking of including in 
my travels this spring a special trip to see potters 
at work in the remote corners of Uzbekistan which 
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I have not yet visited.) It’s not that I was espe- 
cially interested in antiques; I traveled only to vil- 
lages where the potters still make, as of old, their 
lyagani for pilaf, kosi for Uzbek soup, and shurpz, 
bowls for green tea. Now our apartment in Tash- 
kent is cluttered with specimens of these artifacts. 
When this was all gathered together — and the col- 
lection is still far from complete — I rejoiced over 
my riches (in the artistic sense, of course; these 
clay plates cost only a few rubles each). Probably 
I too will write about these plates, cups, and 
bowls; not a book, because I’m not a specialist, 
but an article, illustrated with photographs for 
documentation, in some magazine with a large 
circulation, so as to reach a lot of people. 

The folk art of ceramics here in Central Asia 
is in urgent need of attention and support. Many 
old masters of the craft have no apprentices; others 
do not have satisfactory paint; some live so far 
away from the urban centers that samples of their 
work go no farther than their own villages. Many 
of them are occupied with other things and prac- 
tice their art only in leisure time. There are other 
ceramists whose kilns have fallen to pieces, but 
they are in doubt about whether to build new 
ones, because the shops are full of porcelain and 
there is no immediate demand for pottery wares. 
This fine craft ought to be supported, just as rug 
weaving is supported here in Central Asia, or as 
the craft of wooden and clay homemade toys and 
other wonderful arts are supported in Russia. 

I have experienced a certain sense of satisfac- 
tion from the gathering of this collection, partly 
because it may help me to persuade other people 
to do likewise, but even more because I became 
acquainted with some little-known but remarkable 
artists; I saw them at work, drank green tea with 
them in their homes, and talked with them about 
their art. I repeat, they make very beautiful 
plates — simply amazing. My only regret is that 
I can’t enclose a specimen in this letter; it would be 
more eloquent than any words. 

And so, in the autumn I expect to return to 
Moscow, and for a year, probably, Pll be digging 
into the war archives. Without this research I 
couldn’t even think of sitting down to that war 
novel I’m planning to write. 

As to where I will start on my novel and where 
I will finish it and what sort of life Pll be leading 
while I am working on it, my wife and I will think 
about this a year or a year and a half from now. 
I may even go to Siberia or to the Far East, where 
I will be able to carry out my old projects and at 
the same time discover new things, as it has hap- 
pened here in Tashkent. 

By the way, I finished up the most important 
parts of my last war novel right here in Tashkent, 
between travels, in the midst of various preoccu- 
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pations which seemingly did not have the slightest 
relation to the novel, but I think it was precisely 
these travels and these preoccupations which 
helped me to finish it. This book is about the 
incredible losses and unequaled self-sacrifice of 
the people during the first year of the war. The 
title is The Living and the Dead. In order to explain 
the meaning of the cause for which the dead have 
fallen, it is very important to know what the living 
are doing now, when (thank God) there is peace 
on earth; it is very important to be convinced that 
the dead were not sacrificed in vain. I am not an 
amateur painter of battle pictures; descriptions of 
war, in themselves, have little interest for me. I 
am troubled by the question: What were we de- 
fending with such violence and determination? 
And in order to answer this question, for myself 
above all, it is important to live among people and 
preoccupations (in Central Asia, for example) 
which have no direct relation to literature but 
which bear the most direct relation to the answer 
to this question. 

If someday I look back and add up the total 
of my life in Tashkent, I shall recall not only that 
I completed a novel, or wrote two books of essays, 
or translated from the Uzbek language a very fine 
short story, which I never would have thought of 
translating had I not traveled through Uzbek 
kishlaks [villages], where its action took place. I 
shall go over the nearly two thousand pages of 
notes taken down since I have been in Tashkent, 
recording my conversations with various interest- 
ing people, the majority of whom I never would 
have met had I been sitting all these years in my 
Moscow apartment. In addition, I shall recall 
many fleeting scenes and sensations, sunsets and 
dawns, crossings of rivers and deserts, the friendly 
impromptu snacks, the nights spent under the 
stars. At first glance this does not fall into the 
category of an account. But only at first glance. 


kes letter could be endless, yet I must stop 
somewhere. So, since you are something of a 
fisherman vourself, and even went fishing in Tash- 
kent with my friends, I will end my letter with a 
lyrical reminiscence of fish. 

It happened during my first six months here, 
early in June, 1958. We were riding in two jeeps 
through the southern Kara Kum Desert, along the 
route of the first stage of the South Kara Kum 
Canal, at that time still unfinished. Our vehicles 
jounced over the sandy humps as if we were riding 
on Bactrian camels and were being bounced back 
and forth every second from one hump to the 
other. Only the saksaul protruded from the sand, 
and the high, white, bloodless poisonous mush- 


rooms, which stood up like candles. It was so hot 
that even the lizards did not creep out into the 
sun. 

And then finally, around six o’clock, we 
reached the water. All the time we had been go- 
ing toward it; ahead of us the water had already 
been released into the canal. It flowed in slowly 
and then receded about forty kilometers. And 
there, where the water had passed through a few 
days before, little lakes had formed among the 
sandy hills. They were drying up at the cata- 
strophic rate of half a meter a day, but some fish 
managed to swim into these little lakes from the 
Amu-Darya. We got out of our jeeps and pro- 
ceeded to fish. Within an hour we caught, be- 
lieve it or not, two full bags. After packing them 
away in our jeeps, we drove on. We pitched camp 
on a large sand dune and made several pails of 
fish chowder over an open fire. It was getting 
dark; the heat suddenly abated; and with great 
relish we drank the hot chowder out of glass 
compote jars. The fish, taken out of the chowder 
to be eaten later, lay steaming on sheaves of ply- 
wood — we had nothing else to put it on. 

That night we must have been the first people 
to eat fish in the very center of the Kara Kum 
Desert. The sky was full of stars, absolute silence 
reigned, and the night was unbelievably cold after 
the heat that had tormented us during the day. 

In the morning, when first the sand and then 
the sky began to flush pink, the hill where we had 
spent the night was encircled by hesitant fox 
tracks, aimed not so much at us as at the fish left 
over after our meal. 

When I return to Moscow, I shall recall many 
things, especially evenings such as this one in the 
desert. Such memories have a certain signifi- 
cance, too. 

Our mutual friend Hamid Gulyam, with whom 
you went fishing in Tashkent, sends you his 
regards. 

My wife has read the foregoing, and as usual 
says that I wrote much too much, but she sub- 
scribes in essence to what I had to say and also 
asks to be remembered to you. 

My older daughter is downstairs, cramming for 
a test on French verbs, and she is making so much 
noise that I can hear her voice through the floor. 

My younger daughter is walking and ruminat- 
ing in the courtyard around the pool and poking a 
wooden shovel at the thin ice frozen to stillness on 
the surface of the water. The weather has been 
cold all morning. 

I shake your hand. 

Respectfully, 
KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


Translated by Gail L. McGovern. 


Pioneers 
By Yevgeny Yevtushenko 


Yevgeny Yevtushenko, who was born 
in 1933, is one of the most highly 
regarded of the young Soviet poets. 


I lie upon damp earth and hug 
A spade, and let the minutes pass, 
A blade of grass between my lips, 
A rather sourish blade of grass. 


In ground so devilishly hard 

Spades break before they can strike deep; 
And how I long to fall asleep, 

But you are not allowed to sleep. 


“You can’t get on your legs at all, 
Just look at the poor dear!” she hoots: 
A girl in a blue sleeveless shirt, 

Her overalls stuck in her boots. 


As luck will have it, she strikes up 
A song that lilts, a lilting song: 

“PII find my love, and when I do 
Won’t I torment him all day long!” 


Boldly she flashes her blue spade, 
Jangles her earrings, for a stunt 
Flings out a sudden word so raw 
Even the boys look up and grunt. 


They laugh, the lot! 
“Eh, what a snake!” 
“Well, Anka, 
how she hands it out!” 
The currant bushes and the stars 
May know, as I know without doubt 


That, past the intoxicated bushes, 
Pushing the towering grass aside, 
She enters the night woods with me, 
Moving as with a drunken stride, 


And that she drops her swarthy arms, 
Clumsy as if her pulses failed, 

And in the darkness speaks to me 
Beautiful words and veiled. 


Translated by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
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ART IN THE SOVIET 


By Ostroumova-Lebedeva 


UNION 


By RICHARD B. K. MCLANATHAN 


As curator of the art at the American National Exhibition in Moscow in 1959, RICHARD 


B. K. McLAnatuan had a siz months’ opportunity in which to assess the development 


in painting and sculpture which has taken place in the Soviet Union since the Revolution. Mr. 


McLanathan is director of the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica, New York. 


jor the end of the tenth century, the envoys 
of Vladimir, Great Prince of Kiev, were led by the 
emperor himself into the cathedral at Byzantium. 
They heard gravely chanting voices and saw the 
ritual of the Eastern Church performed by the 
light of countless candles. ‘We knew not whether 
we were in heaven or on earth,” they reported to 
their master on their return, ‘‘for on earth there is 
no such splendor or such beauty.” Their mission 
not only resulted in the conversion of the pagan 
Vladimir, descendant of Vikings, to the Christian- 
ity of the Eastern Empire but also provided im- 
petus and direction for the whole artistic achieve- 
ment of Russia down to the present day. Native 
artists humanized the hieratic Byzantine tradition 
and created a distinctive style combining natural 
Slavic qualities, which reappear strongly in mod- 
ern times: a tendency toward abstraction, a love 
of rich color, and an expressionism ranging from 
the lyric to the austere. By the fifteenth century, 
led by such masters as Rublev and Theophanes, 
Russian art flowered in a golden age whose icons 
(Figure 1), among the highest expressions of 
medieval culture, represent Russia’s greatest 
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achievement in the visual arts — a fact which has 
come to be fully realized, even in Russia, only in 
our own times. 

The years of Tatar domination strengthened 
Eastern ties and deepened the gulf between Russia 
and the West. It was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the policy of Europeanization, intro- 
duced by Peter the Great and continued by his 
successors, made possible the fertilization of na- 
tive talent by Western influences and produced 
the classic Russian literature and music which 
have become a part of our common heritage. In 
the visual arts, however, Russia remained a prov- 
ince of Europe, following the current academic 
modes of classicism and romanticism until the 
second half of the century. Then the more liberal 
atmosphere of the earlier years of Alexander IPs 
reign encouraged a revolt against the triviality 
of official and fashionable art similar to that 
led by Courbet and Manet in Paris a few years 
earlier. In the 1860s, a group of thirteen promis- 
ing student artists resigned from the Academy in 
protest against the official theme announced for 
the gold medal competition, “Odin in Valhalla,” 


and formed the Fellowship of Wanderers. Follow- 
ing the lead of Gogol and the writers inspired by 
him, they turned to the realities of everyday Rus- 
sian life in an attempt to create a national school. 
Their genre approach became increasingly di- 
rected toward exposing social evils. Within a few 
years, a far more powerful personality, the Cos- 
sack Repin, provided a climax to this movement 
with dramatic canvases of great virtuosity (Fig- 
ure 11). 

Meanwhile, in Russia as in the West, the forces 
were gathering to produce simultaneous revolu- 
tionary movements in the arts. With a tragic life 
paralleling that of Van Gogh, Vrubel was a 
leader in the reaction against the academic real- 
ism, which, in any lesser hand than Repin’s, had 
become sterile. He and the group known as Mir 
Iskusstva (World of Art, a publication edited by 
Diaghilev and founded to express their ideas) 
rediscovered the wonders of the Slavic past: 
ancient architecture whose splendors were the 
antithesis of the current classic style, colorful cos- 
tumes, and above all, the antique icons whose 
powerful but restrained symbolism and elevated 
emotional expression provided the greatest pos- 
sible contrast to the realism of the Wanderers. 

Following Vrubel’s lead, Benois, Bakst, and 
Roerich, painters of the World of Art group who 
designed for the theater, and Diaghilev, art lover 
and impresario, expressed the new ideas through 
a combination of music, choreography, and scene 
and costume design. Their dazzling series of 
theatrical experiments established the interna- 
tional reputation of Russian ballet and opera. 

Others than the World of Art group were also 
active, both at home and abroad. The merchant 
princes and great patrons, Mamontov, Tretyakov, 
and Shchukin, were forming their superb collec- 
tions, rich in contemporary European art, which 
became schools for Russian artists. In Munich, 
Kandinsky (Figure 6), one of the most inventive 
personalities in the history of modern art, led the 
way into the first totally nonobjective painting, 
with his application of musical and associational 
theory to the expressive qualities of color which he 
found in ancient Russian art. In Moscow, Male- 
vich (Figure 2) also was soon experimenting in 
nonrepresentational painting, with a geometry 
influenced by cubism, in a course parallel to that 
of the constructivists, Gabo and Pevsner, in sculp- 
ture and in architecture. 

Even before the Revolution was over, the 
vchutemas, ‘workshops of art and technology, re- 
placed Moscow’s Imperial Academy, and Kan- 
dinsky, Malevich, Pevsner, and the architect and 
sculptor Tatlin were appointed members of the 
faculty. The workshop became a center of intense 
discussion and of artistic experiment among a 
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group, including the leaders of the new genera- 
tion of artists, who were determined that some- 
thing creative and symbolic of a happier future 
should be achieved despite what Gabo described 
as the “whirlwind of war and civil war, utter 
physical privation and political strife? which sur- 
rounded them. Though neither project was real- 
ized, Tatlin’s amazing scheme of a revolving 
spiral office tower of glass and steel as a monu- 
ment to the Third International and Gabo’s im- 
pressive design, with its daring engineering, for 
the Palace of the Soviets remain evidences of the 
imaginative quality of their concepts. 

For a short period, this group was closely identi- 
fied with the Revolution, endeavoring to express 
its aim of a new order based upon the Bolshevik 
idea of collective man in a mechanistic society 
constructed according to the principles of Ameri- 
can technology. Sir Herbert Read has observed 
that “the machine is the universal and coercive 
symbol of our age,? and the Soviets were deter- 
mined that man was to become a selfless robot in 
this pattern, an “apparatus,” according to Marx- 
ist theory, ‘‘through which history operates.” 
Mayakovsky’s verses extolling Chicago as “the 
electro-dynamo-mechanical city, built on a screw 
and rotating every hour around itself’ expressed 
the spirit of the moment. 

But all experimental art emphasizes individual- 
ism, and thus is in basic conflict with the collec- 
tivist idea. Furthermore, abstract or nonobjective 
art proved to have little appeal for the then 
illiterate Soviet masses, and because of the pro- 
found unrest which pervaded Russian society in 
the 1920s, the Communist Party, as a part of its 
program to ensure discipline and strict conform- 
ity, officially condemned the modern movement 
and decreed a restoration of the academic realism 
of the previous century to reform art into an 
efficient tool of political policy. Socialist realism, 
“the art of social command,” was the official, 
and therefore the only acceptable, style. The 
artist became a state functionary and an illustrator 
of an imposed ideology, his work judged primarily 
by accuracy of political conformity rather than by 
aesthetic criteria. It was the duty of the State 
Committee for the Affairs of Art constantly to 
scrutinize artistic production and to reprimand 
and correct any deviation. 

Gabo, Pevsner, and their associates were ex- 
pelled from the Central Soviet of Artists and de- 
prived of earning a living through their art. With 
Chagall, Kandinsky, and many others, they 
joined numerous members of the World of Art 
group in exile. Tatlin and Malevich endeavored 
to compromise, one as an industrial designer and 
the other as a decorator of pottery, and disap- 
peared into obscurity. Thus a fundamental ques- 
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tion of our era, the relation of the artist to society, 
was answered in the Soviet Union by political 
decree, and academic realism, which had been 
developed in great part as a means of exposing 
social evils under a czarist regime, became the 
tool of a government, if anything, more absolute. 
All else was condemned as formalistic, a term 
which included any artistic styles not based upon 
the accepted Marxist philosophy of materialism. 


die problem of the creative artist in the Soviet 
Union has ever since been a serious one, and many 
talented individuals have been deterred from pro- 
fessional practice in the visual arts, since close 
political control and constant urging to produce, 
in the words of a Pravda editorial, “healthy, cheer- 
ful, optimistic Soviet art,” embodying “the light 
and joy of the new world” of Communism, in- 
evitably tended to mediocre results, oversize, 
monotonous in style, illustrative in approach, and 
empty of content except for obvious subject matter. 

Yet such is the creative power of the Russian 
people that there remained dedicated artists like 
Filonov (Figure 3), who suffered abject poverty 
and official censure in order to continue the native 
Russian tradition of imaginative expression. The 
feeling for medium, the craftsmanship, and the 
insight of the true artist cannot be denied, and a 
respect for the essential dignity of man, nourished 
alike by patriotism and a desire to serve society in 
a more universal sense, can triumph over dead- 
ening limitations, as in the striking sculptures of 
Konenkov (Figure 16). And since portraiture 
necessarily deals with the individual, the artist’s 
increased opportunity for personal interpretation 
can result in such capable work as that of Kapetsa 
(Figure 8), or even reach the rare achievement 
of Glazunov (Figure 15). 

The graphic artist, working in the smaller and 
more personal print techniques, is freer to express, 
in a more direct and poetic fashion, the joy in the 
natural world and the homely incidents of every- 
day life which are such a significant part of the 
Russians’ awareness. Consequently, the average 
level of Soviet graphic art is higher than those of 
painting and sculpture. 

Imaginative artistic experiment is still being 
carried on in the Soviet Union, since the tradition 
which enabled the Russians to contribute so sig- 
nificantly to the art of the past as well as to that 
of our own day has proved too vigorous to be 
blocked by official decree. Many artists do ab- 
stract works in the privacy of their studios and at 
the same time carry out routine state commissions 
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in the style of socialist realism. Youthful and often 
very able nonprofessionals, who are not subject to 
the discipline of the Artists’ Union, are also active. 
Most of this unofficial art displays the traditional 
Slavic qualities of rich and compelling color, 
powerful and simple design tending to abstraction, 
and strong emotional expression, which give it a 
distinctly Russian flavor. It is not supposed to be 
exhibited or sold and is officially unacceptable, 
yet much is produced, and many are deeply in- 
terested in it, as in all modern art, especially 
American. Marked successes in those already 
abstract arts of music and the dance have aroused 
ambition for equal achievement in the visual arts, 
and Western influences are again, as in the last 
century, stimulating Russian imagination. 

Change toward greater creative freedom seems 
possible. Writing in Moscow last August, Ilya 
Ehrenburg, certainly a leading Soviet critic, who 
speaks with authority, analyzed at some length 
the artist’s educational responsibility. Conced- 
ing that the basic purpose must be socially con- 
structive, Ehrenburg concluded that the artist 
becomes the best educator when he is being least 
consciously and deliberately pedagogical. This 
and other implications in his article may suggest 
a new interpretation of social command. 

There are also further developments which may 
point in a similar direction. A sense of pride in 
a great but only very recently rediscovered past 
is being expressed in the restoration of ancient 
buildings, including churches and palaces. There 
is scientific investigation and careful preservation 
of works of art, especially icons, which until yes- 
terday were despised as symbols of ignorance and 
superstition; the names of Andrei Rublev and 
Theophanes are now mentioned with admiration 
equal to that felt for Repin and Roerich. Russian 
love of art, always great, seems increasing, and 
museums are being rearranged, resulting in in- 
creased attendance. Many books and periodicals 
on art are being published, including works of 
prerevolutionary and foreign artists, and the can- 
vases of such painters as Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
and Matisse, recently judged heretical, are now 
exhibited. 

Perhaps, similarly, other treasures of modern 
art, many by Russia’s own leading masters, now 
hidden away in storage may one day be liberated 
for all to see. So much that is constructive and 
creative is being accomplished, despite the great- 
est obstacles, that there is reason to hope that 
eventually the Russian artist may again be free to 
contribute to the world’s culture in a measure 
worthy of a gifted and imaginative people who are 
the inheritors of a great tradition. 
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L1 SCHOOL OF PSKOV, FOURTEENTH CENTURY: 





SS. Paraskeve (?). Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, and Basil the Great 


By the abstract means of schematic brushwork in the heads and the bold but subtle pattern of the 

Y vestments, the anonymous Russian painter of this icon, a follower of Theophanes the 
Greek, has created a vibrant symbol and a superlative work of art. 

Trelyakov Gallery, Moscow. 





2 MALEVICH: Hay Time, 1909 


An example of the early work, showing influence 
of both the Fauves and cubism, of a painter 
who became a pioneer nonobjective artist. 
Trelyakov Gallery, Moscow. 


FILONOV: Flowers 


A very gifted artist who, though he could never 
exhibit or sell a picture, painted in an abstract 
style until his death in 1941. 

Russian Museum, Leningrad. 








t CHAGALL: The Window, 1914 


Chagall’s art, often surrealistic, is 
largely a romantic and evocative 
recollection of Russian village life 
expressed with a dreamlike 
intensity and immediacy. 
Trelyakov Gallery, Moscow. 
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9 LENTULOV: New Jerusalem. 1917 


The deliberate distortion and brilliant color of expressionism 
used to heighten the effect of typical Russian architecture. 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 
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One of the leaders of the modern movement, Kandinsky combined in his paintir 


the inherent Slavic 





KANDINSKY: Composition 219, 1919 
g 
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feeling for music, love of color, and tendency toward abstraction 
Russian Museum, Leningrad. 


ROERICH: Sacre du Printemps 


\ reminiscence of the stage set which 
he designed for Diaghilev’s brilliant first 
production of Stravinsky's famous ballet in L 


Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 





8 KAPETSA: Portrait of l asily Evanov 


Some of the most capable of Soviet official 
painting today is in the form of a 
portraits such as this. 


“ 
9 ZVEREV: Bowl of Cherries. 1959 
The work of a young Soviet artist of great promise whose = 
interest in the idiom of Western painting is clear. 
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OSIS: Latvian Fishermen 


One of the few Latvian artists of today 
who can approach the vigor in realistic 
painting of Repin, an example of whose 
work is illustrated at the right. 


11 REPIN: The Cossacks’ Reply 
to the Sultan 


An example of the vigorous painting of 
the leading master of the realist 
movement of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. His work is regarded 
as a model for contemporary official 

Soviet painting, though few of his 
followers approach his quality. 

Pushkin Museum, Moscow. 








OSENYEV: October at Smolny 


Typical of contemporary Soviet historical 
painting. Smolny Abbey was Lenin’s 
headquarters at the time of the Revolution, 
Note the smiling presence of Lenin, 

Stalin, and Trotsky. 





13 VRUBEL: 4 Boyar 


The powerfully expressive and imaginative 
work of this gifted but tragic artist 

of the turn of the century was based 

on a rediscovery of the Slavic 

past and an awareness of progressive 
contemporary achievements. 


14 ABDULLAEV: Builders of Happiness 


The happy worker is one of the most common 
subjects for the Soviet artist. This 

painter has been named an Honored Art 
Worker of the Azerbaidzhan Republic. 
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15 GLAZUNOV: People’s Poetess Nikrassova 


A sensitive and perceptive portrait of a poetess whose 
verse lovingly describes the tiny but significant details 
of country life, by one of Russia’s most gifted young 
artists, who ranks among the leading portraitists. 


16 KONENKOV: Dostoevsky 
A discerning portrait in bronze by the greatest, and perhaps 
also the oldest, contemporary Russian sculptor, who 
has kept his vision and expression fresh by 
constant search and experiment. 
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17 FAVORSKY: Samarkand Donkeys 


Usually less self-conscious in approach and more varied in 
subject than paintings, contemporary Soviet prints most often 
express the traditional Russian enjoyment of the natural world, 





PONORMAEV: The Day Out 


The popular themes of energetic 

sport and technical progress combined 
with the traditional motif of the birch 
grove, typical and almost symbolic 

of the Russian countryside. 
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KONSTANTIN FEDIN 


This fall will mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
Tolstoy’s death. The essay in appreciation of this great 
Russian writer is by KoNSTANTIN FEDIN, the present 
head of the Union of Soviet Writers and a novelist 
whose books were influenced by his long sojourn in 
Western Europe, especially in Germany. Two volumes 
of his impressive post-war trilogy, EARLY Joys and 
NO ORDINARY SUMMER, have been translated into 


English, and the third volume will shortly be published. 


THE GENIUS 


Ta other night I picked up, quite by accident, 
Tolstoy’s story “The Master and the Worker” in 
German translation, and having started reading 
it, I could not stop until I reached the end. I 
had read this story more than once before, and it 
seemed to me that I knew it word for word, so 
I was amazed to find so much that was unexpect- 
edly new in it. I decided that the foreign language 
may have helped me to see aspects of the story [ 
did not notice while reading it in Russian; good 
translations will often throw fresh light on a writ- 
er’s work, even though they may obscure certain 
features of it. 

Memory reminded me, however, that each time 
I have reread “The Master and the Worker” in 
Russian, I have been surprised by its force and 
have become as excited as if I were reading it for 
the first time. I think this happens every time I 
take up Tolstoy; the works that have been long 
familiar and carefully studied sound on the inner 
ear with the newness of previously unheard music, 
quickening the activity of the mind and the heart. 

Why is it that rereading of Tolstoy continually 
refreshes our appreciation of his genius? Simply 
because the people he writes about are alive. 
They seem so to us because we see them in all 
their aspects, with their high and low ideas, their 
good and bad impulses, their kind and evil deeds. 
We clearly perceive their laughter, their joy, their 
tears, and their suffering, and we cannot help 
Drawing of Tolstoy by Repin. 
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but live with them vicariously as we experience; 
while reading, the same gaiety or the same bitter- 
ness as we do in reality at the sight of tears and 
laughter. 

There is no doubt that the fullness of our vision 
and the clarity of our perception depend on the 
depth with which Tolstoy unfolds the images of 
his heroes. But it is not immediately clear by what 
particular road Tolstoy leads us into the deep 
inner life of his heroes, and one must reflect for a 
long time in order to catch even the main tech- 
niques in Tolstoy’s rendering of life. 

I think that one of the basic devices which Tol- 
stoy uses in creating an image is testing the moral 
value of his hero at the decisive point of life and 
death. This device stems from Tolstoy’s philoso- 
phy concerning the meaning and content of life, 
and is inseparable from it. 

In the story “The Master and the Worker,” 
three deaths are depicted: the merchant’s, the 
horse’s, and the peasant’s. The behavior of the 
merchant and the worker in the face of death re- 
veals to the reader completely contrasting human 
characters, and beyond them, the contrasting 
world of owners and slaves. The story was written 
in 1895. Almost forty years before, in 1858, the 
young Tolstoy wrote a story, “Three Deaths,” in 
which he also described the ending of absolutely 
different lives — a peasant driver, a lady, and a 
tree — and in which, in the behavior of the lady 
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and the peasant in the face of death, and in their 
essential conflict, the reader sees the two ir- 
reconcilable worlds. 

I juxtapose the two stories because they present 
almost schematically in pure form the method, 
frequent with Tolstoy, of revealing the moral 
essence of the hero. Even before “Three Deaths,” 
in Tolstoy’s Caucasia and Sevastopol stories; 
later, in the greatest creation of his genius, War 
and Peace; and still later in the works written after 
“The Master and the Worker,” Tolstoy was de- 
veloping his ideas in much the same method. He 
seems to be saying to his heroes: Show me your 
attitude toward death — if death is natural, if it is 
forced, if you are asking for it, if it comes with 
good will, if it has been long awaited, if it is acci- 
dental; show me, and we shall then understand 
people such as yourself. 

It is remarkable that a writer who was unsur- 
passed in depicting human happiness, love, joy, 
and youth could also apply so severe a method of 
distinguishing between the virtues and the vices 
of a human being. Tolstoy was compelled to do 
this because of his high regard for the moral 
strength of a human being. Not one of his be- 
loved heroes is made to die a pitiful, unworthy 
death. On the contrary, in the last hour of their 
lives they seem to be even more elevated as they 
undergo the trial of death. 

War and Peace is particularly noteworthy in this 
sense: the fate of all the leading characters is 
determined by a trial hitherto unimagined in the 
history of modern Russia. The highly complex 
plot gave Tolstoy unlimited possibilities for testing 
any person in the face of death. Indeed, the char- 
acter of the whole nation was subjected to an 
examination, and how remarkably, with what 
force, that character emerges, that great giant of 
history — the Russian people! 

All the principal heroes of this epic face the 
immediate peril of death on the battlefield or of 
falling victim to the enemies of their fatherland. 
And the strongest, the most fascinating heroes, 
whom the reader of War and Peace will remember 
forever, are those inseparably connected with its 
most moving, dramatic scenes: Rostov, Bolkon- 
sky, Kutuzov, Natasha, Tushin, Pierre. What a 
glorious procession passes through our memory! 

The problem of form, as such, did not exist for 
Tolstoy. He was convinced, and tried to convince 
fellow artists, that one must live the life of one’s 
heroes, one must describe their inner sensations 
through vivid images, and then the heroes will 
act according to their character. He looked for, 
and found, the development and denouement of 
his plots in the inner thoughts of his characters 
and allowed them freedom to act in the only way 
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they could possibly act, given their particular in- 
clinations. All the dramatis personae are alive in 
his pages precisely because the form and content 
of his works are indivisible. 

Such artistry did not come to Tolstoy all at 
once. We have no other writer who worked over 
his books so persistently, with such zeal, alternat- 
ing between satisfaction and despair over the re- 
sults. The decade of labor on his strongest social 
novel, Resurrection, was filled with attempts to 
continue and decisions to give up writing it, until 
finally the passionate wish to bring the novel to 
an end overcame all doubts. 

“The most difficult thing is to express in a word 
something you understand, in such a way that 
another person would understand you as you do 
yourself; and you always feel that you are far, 
far from reaching what you must and can do.” 
Tolstoy jotted this down in his*diary for 1890. 
To comprehend fully Tolstoy’s reverence for 
words, one must realize that this comes from a 
man who has War and Peace and Anna Karenina 
behind him and who has started to work on 
Resurrection. 

“In order to say what you have to say clearly, 
you should speak sincerely, and in order to speak 
sincerely you must put it just the way the thought 
came to you.” This rule Tolstoy set for himself in 
an earlier diary, and he made a continuous effort 
not to break his own rule. 

In his splendid introduction to the works of 
Maupassant, Tolstoy enumerates the necessary 
conditions for a “true artistic creation.’ Here he 
discloses what he means by his standard of sin- 
cerity for a writer. Sincerity, he believes, is a 
“genuine feeling of love or hatred toward the ob- 
ject the artist is depicting.” In this same introduc- 
tion he defines his conception of beauty of form 
as equivalent to “clarity of exposition.” 

Tolstoy’s whole theory of writing can be recon- 
structed from his innumerable pronouncements 
on a writer’s labor, on the form of the work, the 
technique of writing, on words, on style. His dia- 
ries, notebooks, and letters contain all his thoughts 
on the art of writing. 

Leo Tolstoy represents a Russian school of 
literary art which arouses a great response in the 
whole world, because he treats of universal man. 
It is from this Russian school that Soviet litera- 
ture draws its understanding of art and its inspira- 
tion for its new work about modern man. 

Tolstoy will never become obsolete. He is one of 
those geniuses whose word is like spring water. 
The spring is inexhaustible. We come to it again 
and again, and it seems to us that we have never 
drunk such freshness. 

Translated by Elena Zarudnaya. 
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GRIGORY KOZINTSEV 


Born in 1905, Gricory Kozintsev has been one of the leading directors and experimenters 
in Soviet films. He organized studio FEX in 1932, and his important pre-war films included 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN OCTOBER CHILD, THE NEW BABYLON, and YOUTH OF MAXIM. He 


here describes his CinemaScope production of DON QUIXOTE. 





hee editor of the Atlantic kindly suggested that 
I begin with the story of my last film. I took his 
advice readily, but could not remember when the 
idea for my last film first came to me. Love is 
often the incentive in my work. You have only to 
love something a lot and you want to see it on 
the screen. And who can remember when he first 
fell in love with Don Quixote? 

For the young reader, it is a small book. The 
mother reads it and explains the pictures. Who 
doesn’t remember those illustrations? A sickly- 
looking horse, his legs contorted into a funny 
position, is charging a windmill; an emaciated 
rider is holding up a lance; a fat man is sitting 
on an ass with his hands over his head in horror. 
Then both the thin and the fat man are beaten 
by something with clubs and fists, and this is very 
funny because it is always funny when clowns get 
slapped around. 

The reader grows up. The book grows up too. 
It now has many pages—two volumes. And 
suddenly this story ceases to be funny. There is 
much in the knight’s story that is sad. People 
grow up and society changes. But the book 
changes along with the generations. Different 
aspects of heroes created a century ago are recur- 
rently interesting. Hamlet, Faust, Don Quixote 


Drawing by Piskarev. 


The Making 
of RUSSIAN MOVIES 
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still walk the face of the earth. They aren’t simply 
characters in the history of literature, but they 
represent eternal thoughts and sufferings and 
hopes of mankind. 

The situation in Cervantes’s novel is amazingly 
simple. It can be put in a few sentences. A man 
is searching for justice. He is therefore thought 
to be mad. The methods with which he wants to 
help people are awkward, to be sure. But is every 
man mad who thinks he can help mankind? ‘‘And 
for this reason Cid Amet notes that, in his opinion, 
clowns are as mad as those they mimic,” writes 
Cervantes, ‘‘and the zeal with which the duke and 
the duchess scoffed at the two fools shows them to 
be fools themselves.” 

In my office, opposite my writing desk hangs a 
Picasso drawing. The characters of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza are portrayed by a kind of 
algebraic formula. Color masses and lines awaken 
a world of associations connected with these 
figures. In the sky over the knight and his squire 
shines a sun such as children draw: a circle with 
jagged rays of light. Looking at this drawing, I 
dreamed of a film in which the essence of the 
novel’s philosophy would be lighted with the rays 
of childish fantasy. 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza were played 
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by two of our greatest artists, Nikolai Cherkasov 
and Yuri Tolubeev. They are my old friends. 
Tolubeev’s portrayal of Polonius in Hamlet was 
for me a wonderful experience. Cherkasov had 
more than once donned the armor of the knight 
de la Manche. He played the role in the twenties 
in a performance for children; he danced it in a 
ballet production; he read monologues from it in 
a dramatization done by Mikhail Bulgakov. It 
must be said, though, in fairness to this excellent 
actor, that he did not simply repeat his stage 
performances in the film. 

It seems to me that we did the film twice. At 
first a film lies hidden in the subconscious. Not 
one foot of film has been shot, but at your desk, or 
lying on the sofa, you see the screen light up; 
vague figures become distinct, the eyes of the he- 
roes shine with life, their voices are heard. Then 
you can move on to the second film; you can start 
the cameras. All sorts of people step in to do all 
sorts of technical jobs, and often little is left of that 
first film that you shot in fantasy. 

For six months, every day, for many hours, we 
— two actors and a director — locked ourselves in 
a room and shot that first film without film and 
without cameras. Seated in armchairs, we trav- 
eled around with our heroes. We traveled not only 
around La Manche but around the world of man’s 
spirit. These were fascinating rehearsals. The 
actors spoke more softly than before the cameras; 
I had to act out all the other roles, including a 
lion, which was flattering, and Rosinante, which 
was less flattering. 

The traditional contrast — the dreams of Don 
Quixote versus the reality of Sancho, or the con- 
trast of heaven and earth — seemed too abstract 
and unsatisfactory. Sancho sets out voluntarily 
with Quixote; his supposed practicality brings 
him neither profit nor grief. The travelers instead 
compose a unity in which the exalted dreams of 
the people are mixed with the humor of daily life, 
the realistic entwined with the fantastic, the asceti- 
cism of El Greco combined with the uproarious 
mixture of a picaresque novel. 

Daumier’s illustrations did not seem right for 
Cervantes. When I thought of the hidalgo de la 
Manche, I pictured to myself a face half in shadow, 
as in an El Greco painting, elongated and passion- 
ate, with a road in the background on which the 
heroes of Lazarillo de Tormes wander. 


‘OF “Spain” was found in the Crimea. Against 
a background of the vast steppes, the artist Yev- 
geny Yenei built the hidalgo’s home, Sancho’s 
cabin, an old bell tower. We asked the Moscow 
Theater Romen — the Gypsy Theater — to take 
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part in the filming. The Gypsy actors were very 
close to the Spanish type. A cinema city grew up 
around the sets. We brought horses for the aristo- 
cratic court scenes, an ass for Sancho, and a lion 
from the Leningrad Zoo. A peculiar life began 
there on the steppes in a city where stone stairs 
were made of wood and cloth and the majority 
of windows and doors opened out on to nothing: 
a trainer worked privately with the lion; the 
actress playing a court lady trained a horse to take 
jumps; several Spaniards taught the children to 
play “Corrida.” The consultants went to work 
in all seriousness, and Russian children became 
fascinated by bullfight phonograph records. 

Rosinante was found in the neighboring town. 
Going through by car, the artist Yenei saw a 
horse so old that to watch it trying to gallop as it 
had in the old days was pitiful and, at the same 
time, funny. This was love at first sight; my friend 
leaped out of the car, and the career of yet another 
star was launched. They took the horse out of 
harness and acquainted it with a camera. It was 
a most difficult situation. Here was the player 
of an important role who was on the verge of 
death and who was still obliged to perform heroic 
feats: a battle with a windmill, a round with the 
Knight of the White Moon. And, alas, we couldn’t 
forget the weight problem. This was very limiting. 
Who would forgive us a fat Rosinante? 

Nor was it easy to get the appearance of the 
hidalgo right. Cherkasov was thin as a young 
man, but he has filled out with age, and he could 
now consider playing Falstaff. So we had to do 
an extraordinary thing: give Cherkasov’s face a 
new body. Vladimir Vasiliev, a circus clown, had 
the ideal physical appearance for the role. In 
almost every scene we substituted Cherkasov for 
Vasiliev and vice versa. We were pretty nervous 
about this: suppose the audience discovered this 
trick of montage? But the experiment was suc- 
cessful. The Daumier silhouette about which the 
film critics wrote belongs to the talented circus 
actor. This is, of course, not a secret. Cherkasov 
in his memoirs acknowledged Vasiliev’s part. 

The director’s work was complicated: I had to 
see to it that Rosinante didn’t gain weight, that 
the lion didn’t eat the performers, and that Cher- 
kasov’s head didn’t separate from the clown’s 
body. It was necessary to think of everything. 
While dozens of seamstresses were sewing COs- 
tumes, men were searching the museums for 
ceramic dishes and candleholders. Librarians 
were doing research on sixteenth-century life, and 
a barber worked out the fiftieth variant of Don 
Quixote’s mustache and beard. Tireless assist- 
ants wandered the streets of Leningrad stopping 
amazed passers-by with the request that they be- 
come temporary Spaniards. 


And so six months of preparation and ten 
months of filming passed. 

Don Quixote was my first wide-screen film. I do 
not find the advantages offered by CinemaScope 
attractive: the possibilities of filling up the great 
expanse with extras, of overwhelming the viewer 
with varied colors and all the special tricks of a 
de luxe film studio. On the contrary, I was in- 
terested in emptiness. It seemed to me that the 
philosophy of the work was expressed in the very 
emptiness of the world in which those two lonely 
figures wander. This emptiness had, as it were, 
two poles: the natural setting of burning, rust- 
colored steppes and hills; and then the cold empti- 
ness of the duke’s palace, the white plaster walls 
of the hall, a few court personages in the dark, 
carrying out their deadly ceremonials. A black- 
and-white sequence in a color film. And in this 
icy emptiness, a man suddenly finds himself over- 
flowing with a ridiculous love of man, an absurd 
desire for justice. 


Ta generation to which I belong started out in 
the early twenties in an abandoned photography 
studio, which had the necessary orange-colored 
glass walls to make use of daylight. Leningrad 
Film Studios is today a block of contemporary 
buildings, built up on the spot occupied in czarist 
times by the Café Aquarium. 

“We went, like Bedouins or gold prospectors,” 
wrote Sergei Eisenstein in one of his articles, “into 
unexplored territory.” We were all incredibly 
young. I did my first movie when I was not yet 
twenty-five. We had to work in a studio where 
coal sparks from the lamps often burned the actors 
and film fell out of antediluvian cameras and 
crumpled into an accordion shape which we called, 
for some reason, “‘cabbage.”’ 

The construction of the studios was begun, 
and the preparation of equipment; the situation 
changed rapidly and is today almost unrecogniz- 
able. All over the U.S.S.R. big film studios have 
been built; today Technicolor, wide-screen, stereo- 
phonic, panoramic films are being made. 

It is hard not to take pleasure in the improve- 
ment of film technology, but there are other 
reasons for progress. Time passes quickly and 
technology is short-lived. There is a poster in a 
film museum in France which shows a woman 
dressed in a large hat and dress such as our grand- 
mothers used to wear, standing with one elbow 
resting on a wooden box which sits on a tripod. 
There is film in the box. At her feet is an old- 
fashioned gramophone. The poster is called 
“Theater’s Phono-Film.” 

An old review from a 1900 issue of Figaro 
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is quoted: ‘‘Thanks to the collaboration of two 
modern miracles — cinematography and the 
phonograph — amazingly perfect results have 
been achieved. The artists, after sitting elegantly 
for their portraits in front of the movie theater, 
can go inside and see themselves on the screen, 
hear their own voices, and even the applause 
which they would hear were they actually on 
stage.” The poster and the joy of the reviewer 
have to do with the premiére of the movie Hamlet, 
in which Sarah Bernhardt played. The Shake- 
spearean tragedy has been done more than once in 
the films; filmings even took place in Elsinore, 
the quality of film got better, but still the equip- 
ment and all those ‘‘modern miracles” quickly 
became archaic, antediluvian curiosities. 

However, time has done nothing to the play 
itself, written three and a half centuries ago. 
The suffering and anger of the Danish prince 
continue to be moving. Hamlet finally came to 
life on the screen not because of technical perfec- 
tion but thanks to the art of Laurence Olivier. 
Neither the producers’ expense nor technically 
produced sensations can, by themselves, move the 
viewer. 

At the International Exhibition at Brussels a 
show was organized of the best films of all time. 
Twelve films chosen by film historians were shown 
in the main auditorium. The jury was supposed 
to award a gold medal, but they could come to no 
agreement; the grand prize was not awarded. 
The majority of the votes went to The Battleship 
Potemkin, Yellow Jack, Mother, The Bicycle Thief, 
Joan of Arc, and Grand Illusion. 

For the most part, these films were silent, black 
and white, and done without the benefit of modern 
technology. Their excellence lay in the passion 
of the artist and the truth of creation. 

It is in vain that students of the film write that 
cinematography came into being with the inven- 
tion of the close-up and montage. Stereopticons 
were transformed into art when “‘living photog- 
raphy” made humanity come to life on the screen. 

I am the last person to undervalue the tech- 
niques of cinematography. I believe in their 
potential, but only the force of art can briny; this 
potential to life. This is worth writing about be- 
cause it too often happens that standardized 
products come off the conveyer belt of world- 
famous companies when money and technology 
are substituted for the thought and conscience of 
the artist. Paradoxical as it may seem, the per- 
fection of technique when not subordinated to 
content is a step backward for the movies, a return 
to that era of mechanical stereopticons, which 
were superseded by living photography. The 
quality of the equipment and the scope of the 
enterprise do not change the heart of the matter. 
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The problem of the artist continues to be as 
simple and as complicated as it ever was. Shake- 
speare defined the problem well: ‘To show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pres- 
sure.” It does not pay to call these thoughts old- 
fashioned. The ends of art are not so changeable 
as fashions. Of course, to show the form of the 
time requires special methods in every epoch; the 
very essence of historic processes is changing, and 
some of the ancient forms of art are powerless to 
convey this essence. 

Sergei Eisenstein was one of the greatest initi- 
ators. He showed that the people’s struggle for 
justice could be contained in every element of the 
film. The sweep of history in all its fullness was 
in The Battleship Potemkin. Everything which this 
artist touched took on life and spirit: the ocean, 
the ships, the streets — all became active, mean- 
ingful, and evocative of life. 

Even marble lions could not withstand the white 
heat of his passion. Eisenstein made them spring 
and made their marble jaws gape with deafening 
roars. Cinematography knew how to entertain; 
Eisenstein taught it to astound. He created new 
epic forms. Through his protagonists, thousands of 
ordinary people became the heroes of contempo- 
rary tragedies. 

This was not the only path in the development 
of Soviet film art. There is the work of Vsevolod 
Pudovkin, who dealt not with men collectively 
but with man as an individual — the old woman 
in the workers’ suburbs in Mother; a peasant com- 
ing into the city to work in The End of Saint Peters- 
burg — work which preserved the character of 
these people and the details of their fates. 

Simultaneously with the production of films in 
the rhetorical vein, films were produced which 
discussed reality in everyday language. In Chapaev, 
which came out in the thirties, conflicts were 
stressed not just in mass struggles but also in the 
development of character. Alexander Dovzhenko 
revealed the world of folk poetry in. his films; 
special Ukrainian humor made his wise old 
peasants come alive, and contemporaries we could 
recognize appeared in his films. 

The generations changed. Students quarreled 
frequently with their teachers. More and more 
attention was given to ordinary people and every- 
day events. But our artists did not consider or- 
dinary people mediocre, and the diurnal did not 
become the banal. 

During the era of the silent films, the art of 
painting greatly influenced direction. The major- 
ity of our directors were either artists or stage 
designers. From the beginning of the talkies, 
however, the art of the novel and prose has had 
more influence. Literariness, in the highest sense, 
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accuracy, and clarity of a realistic story are more 
attractive now than the beauties of light distribu- 
tion, foreshortening, and complexity of montage. 

On the screens the world over have appeared 
recently The Forty-first, The House I Live In, The 
Cranes Are Flying, and Quiet Flows the Don. In 
these films contemporary life is pictured — the war 
years, the civil war, and the fates of ordinary 
people. These pictures differ in theme and style 
from the earlier ones. 


I WANT particularly to speak about the movie 
The Fate of a Man, which is based on the story by 
Mikhail Sholokhov. This is the story of a soldier 
who lost everything during the last war: family, 
home, and freedom. Prisoner of war, fallen into 
the hell of a Nazi concentration camp, he lived 
through countless sorrows but emerged victorious. 
He was victorious not because of his bravery but 
because of the strength of his soul and conscience. 
The direction pays great attention to the thoughts 
and feelings of the simple man, and the scenes of 
life during the war years are overwhelmingly 
powerful. This was the first performance of Sergei 
Bondarchuk, who played the role of the soldier, a 
truck driver. There were millions of such men. 

Not long ago I was in Mexico with a group of 
Soviet cinematographers for a film festival. The 
Fate of a Man was shown in an open-air audi- 
torium which was filled with several thousand 
spectators. I love this film and was moved by the 
reaction of the Mexicans, who did not know actual 
war as we knew it, when it brought grief into every 
home and every family. 

On the screen was a cloudy Russian sky, an 
elderly man in a shabby quilted jacket walking 
along a ruined military highway, a child — an 
orphan — holding his hand. As they walked 
along, I remembered the frightful war and hard 
victory. And over the screen were the tropical 
sky and moon, a moon so unlike the Russian, 
which looked like an overturned cup on black 
velvet. And suddenly an ovation broke out in the 
auditorium, just like the ovation I had heard at 
the Moscow première of the film. 

Flash bulbs flashed, and the lights turned on 
Sergei Bondarchuk, seated in the loge. And it 
seemed to me that I saw, standing next to the 
talented artist, accepting the ovation, a short, 
stocky figure with a broad forehead and bristly 
hair on end — Sergei Eisenstein, as I remember 
him. And I saw the impetuous Vsevolod Pudovkin 
and a man with beautiful silver hair and proudly 
uplifted head, Alexander Dovzhenko. 

Cinematographic art, through its ability to 
record time, can keep people young, can conquer 
death. It preserves the human warmth of its 


creators. The body of Gerard Philippe, dressed 
in the costume of the Cid according to his last 
will and testament, lies underground, but the gay- 
hearted Fanfan la Tulippe will smile from the 
screen for a long time to come. The warmth is 
transferred from artist to artist. Art is collec- 
tive strength. An excellent film is not only a 
triumph of the cinematographer but a triumph of 
cinematography. 

Of course, there is more than one road in art; 
the multitude of paths stretch out in every direc- 
tion. A film can make you laugh, can carry you 
away with the skill and daring of the heroes. A 
film can carry a Tchaikovsky opera with the best 
singers from the capital into the farthest little 
community; Galina Ulanova can dance in a hill 
town where there is no theater but only an oc- 
casional movie. Soviet cinematography has made 
no small number of such films, and their cultural 
importance cannot be overestimated. 

Last year a world-wide film festival opened in 
a theater behind the Kremlin walls. We were very 
happy to see artists of other lands in our country. 
Somewhere in Moscow I met Guilletta Masina. 
Her Nights of Cabiria was arousing great interest. 
Frederico Fellini, who directed this production, 
was not afraid to depict life in extraordinarily 
harsh and crude terms. I think he was within his 
rights. There is a lot of sweetness on the inter- 
national market. The taste of truth unavoidably 
is often bitter. It is hard to forget the end of this 
film: Cabiria, deprived of all her illusions, is 
walking along a road lined with olive trees, and 
she suddenly hears a guitar and a simple song; a 
crowd of young people instantly surrounds the un- 
happy girl, and a smile breaks out on Guilletta’s 
face — no, not a smile, but the shadow of a smile; 
hope has touched her lips and poetic humanism 
lights up her face. 

A West German director named Kurt Hoffman 
received one of the most important prizes at this 
festival. We Are Wonderful was very unlike the 
work of the Italian artists. The old form of world 
theater had undergone modernization. The au- 
thors compared life on the screen with life in 
reality. The only difference was that the mechan- 
ism was history in the second case. Two actors, 
seated in the orchestra of the theater, accom- 
panied the actions on the screen with their com- 
ments. One thinks of Bertholt Brecht: the free 
movement from subject to subject, the straight- 
forward propaganda, the shift from reality to 
satiric hyperbole. These comments in no way 
distracted from the reality of the story about two 
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school children who grew up during the rise and 
collapse of fascism. 

Unfortunately, American cinematographers did 
not take part in this festival. It would have been 
most interesting to see the newest work of Holly- 
wood and to get acquainted with our American 
colleagues. War and Peace was a great success in the 
Soviet Union. Audrey Hepburn was able to depict 
an image which was close to Russian moviegoers, 
and this was far from easy, since we all have had 
our own Natasha Rostov in our hearts for a long 
time. Henry Fonda was physically unlike Beukh- 
ov, but his performance was so dignified and it so 
well created the inner man that the physical ap- 
pearance lost importance. We found The Bachelor 
Party and Marty very interesting. These pictures, 
marked by serious thinking about contemporary 
life, were stories about ordinary people. 

Not long ago it was my great pleasure to present 
a delegation from the United States to our movie- 
goers. Leningraders gave Gary Cooper, Edward 
G. Robinson, and Delbert Mann a warm recep- 
tion. Thanks to their films, these were old friends, 
whose hands we were able to shake for the first 
time. Tatyana Samoilova is currently holding 
forth in Washington theaters, and Betsy Blair is 
meeting Moscovites in Marty. Moscow friends 
told me about Gregory Peck’s successful visit 
to our capital for the premiére of On the Beach. 

The film exchange has begun. 

Airplanes, which fly very fast these days, carry 
several not large, not heavy boxes. In these are 
just rolls of film. But this light-sensitive substance 
can reflect the thoughts, feelings, and hopes of a 
people. And if this substance is turned into a 
movie, a product of art, not only the artist but 
a people speak from the screen. It is good that 
our peoples have begun such a conversation. 

At the beginning of this article I spoke of travel- 
ing along the roads of La Manche: I should like 
now to finish by returning to Quixote. The wind 
in the Crimea has already blown down the fences 
which protected the sixteenth-century Spanish 
homes, and grass has grown over the place where 
Don Quixote’s mansion stood. The lion has re- 
turned to his home in the Leningrad Zoo, and 
Nikolai Cherkasov is playing new dramatic roles. 
But a skinny dreamer is wandering around from 
movie theater to theater in search of justice. And 
someday, perhaps, he will get to America. If this 
happens, I ask the noble hidalgo, please, to relay 
to American moviegoers the best wishes of Soviet 
cinematographers. 

Translated by Gabriella Azrael. 


By VALENTIN KATAEV 


A novelist and playwright, Valentin Kataev has a 
happy gift for writing about childhood and adolescence. 
His early novels, THE EMBEZZLERS, TIME, FORWARD!, 
and THE LONE WHITE SAIL, have been published 
in American editions, and his comedy of student life in 
Moscow, SQUARING THE CIRCLE, has been produced 
on the American stage and television. He is the editor 
and founder of youTH magazine, with a circulation 


of more than four hundred thousand readers. 


Ex, had never prepared his own homework 
at the gymnasium as carefully as he prepared for 
the lesson with Gavrik. This was his first try at 
being a teacher, and he was determined not to fail. 
He tortured his father with endless questions 
on comparative linguistics. He copied important 
things out of the encyclopedic dictionary, Brock- 
haus and Efron. At school, his demands for de- 
tailed elucidation of several paragraphs of Latin 
syntax amazed the Latin teacher, who had not 
previously been too impressed with Petya’s dili- 
gence. Petya sharpened several pencils, got out 
pens and ink, and after wiping off the writing 
table with a rag, set down his brother Pavlik’s 
globe, his own microscope, and placed at random 
several fat volumes which were supposed to lend 
a stern academic tone to the place and inspire in 
Gavrik a respect for science. 

After dinner Vasily Petrovich went to the cem- 
etery., Auntie and Pavlik went to see the exhi- 
Drawing by Charushin. 
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bition. Dunyasha asked permission to visit rela- 
tives. This was all fine with Petya. When he was 
alone he paced the floor like a real teacher, hand 
on hip, going over the introductory part of his first 
lesson. You couldn’t say that he was nervous, but 
he experienced that sharp sensation that a skater 
feels before going on the ice. 

Gavrik didn’t make him wait. He appeared 
exactly at the appointed hour. It was interesting 
that he did not come, as he always had in child- 
hood, to the back door and through the kitchen, 
after having given a warning whistle with four 
fingers from the courtyard. Instead, Gavrik talked 
on the house phone from the front entrance, 
greeted Petya formally, and after taking off his old 
overcoat in the vestibule, combed his hair in front 
of the mirror. Before going into the living room 
he straightened his satin peasant blouse with the 
tiny pearl buttons. He was holding a new five- 
kopeck notebook with a red blotter sticking out 
of it and a new pencil. Silently Petya showed his 
friend into the room and sat him down at the writ- 
ing table, between the microscope and the globe. 
Gavrik gazed at them worriedly. 

“Well, lets begin,’ said Petya sternly, but he 
suddenly became embarrassed. 

He manfully controlled the fit of shyness and 
cheerfully began again. “Lets begin. The Latin 
language is one of the richest and mightiest in the 
Indo-European family of languages. Originally 
like the Umbrian and the Oscan dialects, it be- 
longed to the group of major dialects of the non- 
Etruscan population of central Italy, like the dia- 
lect of the inhabitants of the plains of Latium, 
out of which the Romans came. Do you under- 
stand?” 


“No,” said Gavrik, shaking his head. 

“What don’t you get?” 

“Which were the major dialects of the non- 
Etruscan population?” Gavrik brought out care- 
fully, looking sadly at Petya. 

“Ah-ha. Good. You’ll understand. It’s just 
that you’re not used to it. For now, we’ll go on. 
So, at that time, since the languages of the other 
Italian peoples — well, the Etruscan, Japhetic, 
Ligurian, all obvious except for the Latin relatives, 
the Umbrians and the Sabellians — remained just 
dialects, locked, so to speak, in the limits of a more 
or less crowded area. . . .? Petya made a grandi- 
ose professorial gesture to show that, while the 
languages of the other people of Italy remained 
isolated dialects, Latin, thanks to the Romans, 
not only became the governing language of Italy 
but also gradually became even a literary lan- 
guage. Petya meaningfully raised his finger. 
“Do you understand?” 

“No,” repeated the despondent Gavrik and 
again shook his head. “It would be better if you 
just showed me the alphabet, Petya.” 

“Who’s the tutor here — me or you?” 

“O.K. So it’s you.” 

“In that case, let’s go on,” said Petya, pacing the 
room, enjoying his superiority over Gavrik and his 
power as a teacher. “So, in general, then, this 
literary and classical language, Latin, in about 
three hundred years lost its control and became, 
you know, instead of the national language, and 
so forth, and so on, became — in a word — not so 
important.” Gavrik nodded approvingly. “What 
was important, my friend, was that in the end it 
turned out that the Latin language had twenty 
letters at the beginning and then they added three 
more.” 

“Is that all it became — twenty-three letters?” 
Gavrik asked quickly and joyfully. 

“Exactly twenty-three letters in all.” 

“Which?” 

“Don’t go putting the cart before the horse,” 
said Petya, using the traditional saying of the Latin 
teacher at school, whom he always unconsciously 
imitated. “The letters of the Latin alphabet are 
the following — now write — 4, B,C... .” 

Rousing himself and taking his pencil, Gavrik 
began to write in his notebook with beautiful 
handwriting. 

“Wait a minute, crazy, what are you doing? 
You can’t write a Russian B. You’ve got to write 
a Latin B.” 

“How do you write the Latin B?” 

“Like the Russian V. See? 

“What’s so hard about that?” 

“So erase and write it right.” 

Gavrik got from the pocket of his wide woolen 
pants a hunk of carefully wrapped half-used eraser 
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A JAR OF JAM 


in the form of an elephant and erased the Russian 
B with the remaining end of the elephant and 
wrote a Latin B in its place. 

“I guess,” said Petya, who had already become 
pretty much bored with teaching, “‘you can copy 
the Latin alphabet right out of the book while I 
rest a little.” 


Gavan began to copy, and Petya began to 
stretch his legs. He strolled around the apartment 
and found himself in front of the cupboard in the 
dining room. As everyone knows, cupboards are 
particularly attractive to young boys. It’s a rare 
boy who can pass a cupboard and not look to see 
what’s in it. Petya was no exception, especially 
since Auntie had unwisely said as she went out, 
“And, please, don’t get into the cupboard.” 

Petya knew perfectly well what Auntie had in 
mind: the large jar of strawberry jam which Grand- 
mother from Ekaterinoslav had sent for Christmas. 
They hadn’t opened the jam yet, although it was 
sent for the holidays and the holidays were al- 
ready over, which annoyed Petya a little. In 
general it was hard to understand Auntie. On the 
whole she was good and generous, but she was 
completely miserly on the subject of jam. With 
her around, it was terrible even to mention jam. 
Her eyes would get big and frightened, and she 
would say quickly and nervously, “Oh, no, not 
on your life. Don’t even go near it. When the 
time comes, Pll give you some jam.” 

But when the time would come, no one knew, 
because she didn’t say and only waved her hands 
frighteningly. And it was stupid, too, because 
jam was made to be eaten, after all! 

Stretching, Petya opened the cupboard, climbed 
up on achair, and peeped onto the very top shelf, 
where the full jar of Ekaterinoslav jam stood, 
heavy as a bombshell. After feasting his eyes on the 
jam, Petya shut the cupboard and went to see 
how his pupil was getting along. Gavrik had been 
diligently working on his Latin letters and had 
already got up to N, but did not know how to 
write it. Petya showed him how to make the N, 
complimented him on his accuracy, and casually 
commented, “By the way, Grandmother sent us a 
jar of strawberry jam for Christmas. A six-pound 
jar.’ 

“There aren’t any jars that big.” 

“There aren’t?” Petya smiled ironically. 

“No, there aren’t.” 

“A lot you know about jars,? Petya muttered. 
He went into the dining room and came back 
and put the heavy jar on the table between the 
globe and the microscope. ‘“‘Well? What do you 
say? Are there six-pound jars?” 

“O.K., you win.” Gavrik turned back to his 
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notebook and wrote three more Latin letters: O, 
which is written exactly as in Russian; P, which is 
written like the Russian R; and the strange letter 
Q, whose tail is so hard to make. 

“Good boy!” said Petya, and, hesitating a little, 
added, “By the way, do you want to try some jam?” 

“Sure,” Gavrik agreed. “Your aunt won’t 
mind?” 

“We’ll just have a spoonful apiece and she won’t 
even notice.” Petya went to get a teaspoon and 
then patiently unscrewed the tight lid, carefully 
removed the top piece of paper, which looked like a 
hat, and even more carefully took off the layer of 
wax. Under the layer of wax, sealed in rum to pre- 
serve the jam as long as possible, was the jam itself, 
bright and shiny, right up to the brim of the jar. 
With the greatest care, Petya and Gavrik each ate 
a spoonful. 

Grandmother from Ekaterinoslav was renowned 
as a master of any kind of jam, and strawberry 
jam was her specialty, but this jam was truly re- 
markable. Neither Gavrik nor even Petya had 
ever tasted anything like it. It was fragrant, 
thick, and somehow light as air, full of whole 
tender choice berries with delicious sunflower 
seeds scattered in it. It was incredibly easy to eat. 

The friends took turns in licking the spoon 
clean and were overjoyed to find that the jam in 
the jar stayed the same: the jar was full to the 
brim, as before. Of course, some sort of law was 
at work here, of large and small quantities — the 
large volume of the jar and the small volume of the 
teaspoon — but since Petya and Gavrik did not 
know this law, it seemed to them practically 
miraculous that the jam wasn’t disappearing. 

“Its the same as before,” said Gavrik. 

“I told you she wouldn’t notice.” 

With these words, Petya covered the jam with 
the layer of wax, then the little paper hat, tightly 
screwed on the lid just as it had been before, 
and put the jar back in the cupboard in its proper 
place. 

Meanwhile, Gavrik managed to write two more 
Latin letters: R, which made him smile because it 
was just like a Russian letter reversed, and the 
double-faced Latin S. 

“Very good!” complimented Petya. ‘‘By the 
way, I think we could both easily take another 
spoonful.” 

“Of what?” 

“lam.” 

“And your aunt?” 

“Stupid, you yourself saw that the amount of 
jam stayed the same. That means that if we try 
one more spoonful, there will still be the same; 
Right?” 

Gavrik thought and agreed. You can’t argue 
with what your eyes tell you. 
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Petya brought the jar, patiently unscrewed the 
lid, carefully took off the paper, removed the layer 
of wax, feasted his eyes on the jam, which glistened, 
as before, right up to the brim. Then the friends 
each took a spoonful, licked it clean, and Petya 
fixed the jar as it had been. 

But this time, while the jam tasted even better, 
the taste lasted a shorter time. 

“Look, see — again, it’s just the same!” Petya 
said with satisfaction, lifting the heavy jar. 

“No, it isn’t,? said Gavrik. “There’s just the 
tiniest bit missing now. I looked on purpose.” 

Petya raised the jar and looked at it. “What do 
you mean? Nothing’s wrong. The jam is the 
same. Absolutely the same.” 

“Not absolutely,” said Gavrik. “Because the 
jam doesn’t cover the edge of the paper any more. 
Look and see for yourself.” 

Petya lifted the feathered edge of the paper and 
held the jar up to the light. The jar was almost as 
full as it had been. Almost, but not quite. A gap 
no wider than a hair had appeared, but it was a 
gap. This was too bad, though you couldn’t tell 
whether or not Auntie would notice. Petya took 
the jar into the dining room and put it back on the 
shelf. 

“Well, lets see what you have been scribbling 
there,” he said cheerfully. 

Instead of answering, Gavrik scratched his 
neck and sighed. 

“You tired?” asked Petya. 

“No, but I think your aunt will notice, even 
though just a little bit is missing.” 

“She won’t notice.” 

“I bet she will, and then you’ll get it.” 

Petya burst out, “So what if she does! Let her! 
Grandmother sent the jam for everyone, and I’m 
within my rights. When a fellow comes to my 
house to work, can’t I treat him to some straw- 
berry jam? I’m going to bring the jam here, and 
we’re going to have some more. I’m sure Auntie 
won’t say anything. She’ll be glad that we were 
open about it, and not sneaky.” 

“Maybe it’s not worth it?”? Gavrik asked timidly. 

“Of course it’s worth it!’ Petya exclaimed. 

He brought the jar, and feeling that he was 
doing a pure and a noble thing, he scooped out 
two soupspoonfuls of jam. 

“That’s enough,” he said finally, and screwed 
up the lid and took the jar back to the cupboard. 

But it wasn’t enough. Having had a full soup- 
spoon apiece, the friends had really dug into 
the wonderful jam and felt such a great, uncon- 
trollable urge to eat just one more spoonful that 
Petya, with a serious face, brought the jar and, 
not looking at Gavrik, took one more soupspoon- 
ful. Petya couldn’t imagine how a soupspoon 
could take away so much. Looking at the jar in 


the light, he saw that at least one third of the jam 
was gone. 

The boys each ate another portion and licked 
the spoons. 

“Wonderful!” said Gavrik, and wrote out the 
Latin letters 7, U, V, and X, still feeling the 
greatest urge to have just a bit more of that 
remarkable jam. 

“O.K.,” said Petya with finality. “Lets eat 
half the jar, and that’s all.” 

At the halfway point, Petya screwed on the lid 
for the last time and took the jar to the cupboard 
with the firm intention not to touch it again. He 
tried not to think of Auntie. 

“So, are you full?” he asked Gavrik with a pale 
smile. 

“A little too full,” answered Gavrik, tasting the 
sweetness in his mouth which was already turning 
sour. 

Petya also began to feel sick. Ecstasy had al- 
ready, bit by bit, begun to change into its opposite 
number. He didn’t want to think about the jam, 
but — and this was scary—he couldn’t not 
think about it. The jam avenged itself by arousing 
a slightly sickish feeling at the same time that it 
aroused the crazy, unnatural desire for one more 
spoonful. You couldn’t fight the desire. Petya, 
like a madman, went into the dining room, and 
the two friends began to eat the nauseating sweet- 
stuff by the spoonful straight out of the jar, losing 
all comprehension of what they were doing. It 
was hatred become adoration and adoration be- 
come hatred. Their mouths were puckered by 
the sweet-sour taste. Sweat broke out on their 
foreheads. The jam could barely get past their 
convulsively constricted throats. But they ate and 
ate as if it were cereal. They weren’t really eating 
the jam. They were destroying it like an enemy. 
They came to again when there was only one 
drop left at the bottom of the jar, which they 
couldn’t reach with their spoons. 

Only then did Petya understand the horror of 
what had happened. Like criminals who try to 
hide all traces of their crime as quickly as possible, 
the boys ran to the kitchen and began feverishly to 
rinse the sticky jar under the faucet, not forgetting 
to drink from the jar the dark, sweet water. 

When the jar was clean and dry, Petya put it 
back very accurately, for some reason, in its old 
place in the cupboard, as if this would fix every- 
thing. Petya tried to console himself with the silly 
hope that Auntie had forgotten about Grand- 
mother’s jam or that when she saw the clean jar 
she would think they had eaten it long ago. But 
he knew that this was stupid, to say the least. 

Trying not to look at each other, Petya and 
Gavrik returned to the writing table and resumed 
the lesson. 
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“So,” said Petya, cramped with nausea and 
speaking with difficulty, “out of the twenty-three 
letters of the Latin alphabet we have written 
twenty. Afterward, historically, two more letters 
were introduced.” 

“In all, twenty-five,” said Gavrik, swallowing 
his saliva with disgust. 

“Exactly. Now write.” 

Just then Vasily Petrovich came home. In the 
melancholy, peace-loving mood which always 
came on him after being at the cemetery, he 
looked around the room and at the diligently 
working boys, and noting on their faces a badly 
hidden and strangely disgusted expression, said, 
“Well, gentlemen, working on Sunday? Is it 
hard? Never mind. The roots of learning are 
bitter, but the fruits are sweet.” With these words 
he tiptoed, so as not to disturb the boys, to the 
icon. From his pocket he drew a small bottle of 
oil that he had bought at the church store near 
Afonsky Gate and set to work cleaning the lamp 
carefully, just as he did every Sunday. 

Auntie came home soon, and then Dunyasha; 
only Pavlik was still out. The samovar began to 
roar in the kitchen. The light clatter of tea 
dishes began to come from the dining room. 

“Well, Pm going,” said Gavrik, collecting his 
belongings hurriedly. “PIL get the rest of the 
letters myself at home somehow. Good luck. See 
you next Sunday!” And off he went, with 
anxious, uncertain step through the dining room, 
past the cupboard, to the vestibule. 

“Where are you going??? Auntie asked. “Stay 
and have tea.” 

“Thank you, Tatyana Ivanovna, they’re wait- 
ing for me at home. I have to do my chores.” 

“Maybe you’ll just have one small cup of tea? 
With strawberry jam?” 

“Ah, no! Please!” exclaimed Gavrik, fright- 
ened, and whispering “I owe you fifty kopecks”’ to 
Petya in the vestibule, he ran quickly down the 
stairs and was gone. 

“What’s that wry face all about?” asked Auntie, 
looking at Petya. “It looks as if you ate some bad 
sausage. Maybe you’re sick. Let’s see your 
tongue.” 

Despondently raising his head, the boy showed 
his remarkably rosy tongue. 

“Ah-ha. I understand,” said Auntie. ‘‘Latin 
did this to you. You see, my friend, how difficult 
it is to be a tutor. Never mind. Now, in honor of 
your first lesson, we’ll open Grandmother’s jam, 
and everything will be all right.” 

With these words Auntie went to the cupboard, 
and Petya lay down on his bed and covered his 
head with a pillow in order not to see or hear any- 
thing more. 

Translated by Gabriella Azrael, 
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BY BORIS YARUSTOVSKY 


During the visit to America of a delegation of Soviet 
composers in the fall of 1959, a discussion with American 
composers was broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company on November 23, 1959, on the subject broadly 
designated as “The Creative Composer.’ The Soviet par- 
ticipants were Dmitri Shostakovich, Tikhon Khrennikov, 
Dmitri Kabalevsky, Konstantin Dankevich, Fikret Amirov, 
and Boris Yarustovsky. The American participants were 
Roy Harris, Howard Hanson, Alan Shulman, and Ulysses 
Kay. Nicolas Slonimsky was the moderator and translator. 

Frank opinions were exchanged between the two groups. 
Ulysses Kay, an outstanding Negro composer who had 
visited the Soviet Union in 1958, remarked that he had an 
“impression of sameness’? from Soviet music, and added: 
“The question is, Does this condition grow out of the Soviet 
composers’ preoccupation with national idioms in their 
works?” 

The following article by Boris Yarustovsky, professor 
of music at Moscow University, cast in the form of an open 
letter to Ulysses Kay, endeavors to clarify the problems 
facing young Soviet composers. 


You remember, of course, my dear Ulysses, the 
meeting of a group of American composers with 
Soviet composers and the round-table discussion 
at the RCA Building in New York. This was a 
very friendly and warm talk. Many important 
and deeply felt thoughts were voiced on both 
sides regarding the role of art in humanistic edu- 
cation, the significance of great and moving ideas 
in musical composition, the essential bond between 
the language of music and national traditions. 

Howard Hanson was profoundly correct when 
Wood engraving by Favorsky. 
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he said, “In this age of science and technology, 
music must be utilized to bring beauty into the 
world.” Roy Harris was correct, too, in saying 
that one cannot write important symphonies by 
sucking his thumb and that music must have its 
basis in great ideas generated by life itself. It 
was at that point that you, Ulysses, remarked 
that Soviet music produces the impression of 
sameness. Frankly, for us this remark was rather 
unexpected; it had little connection with the 
logic of our discussion, with the trend of our 
thoughts. Our reaction became even more intense 
since you failed to offer any evidence to support 
your opinion. Naturally, we’d like to find out 
what particular Soviet works gave you reason 
for such a conclusion. After all, it is quite possible 
that we ourselves are not aware of this sameness. 

Since returning from our stimulating tour in 
the United States, we have already held two im- 
portant plenary meetings in Moscow. One of 
them was devoted to the creative production of 
young composers, and the second to the subject 
of music in the contemporary world. Such dis- 
cussions and auditions of new music attract not 
only the Moscow critics and composers but also 
many guests from different corners of our land. 

I cannot say that the listeners were satisfied with 
every single work presented to them. No, the 
Soviet public is justified in making serious de- 
mands on our composers. We still have but few 
operas depicting Soviet life. Also, the creative 
harvest of our song composers is somewhat meager 
this season. 


And yet, as we listened to numerous concerts of 
works by young and established composers, Rus- 
sians and Georgians, Ukrainians and Estonians, 
symphonic composers and contributors to the 
musical stage, we could not help rejoicing in the 
diversity of the creative output of our great family 
of Soviet composers. It was then that I suddenly 
recalled your remark about the sameness in our 
music, my dear Ulysses. And again I was con- 
vinced that your contention was unjustified. Of 
course, Soviet music is not perfect, and our com- 
posers have a lot to accomplish before they can 
satisfy the multifarious demands of our own lis- 
teners and listeners abroad. Nonetheless, our 
plenary session of last year uncovered a veritable 
gold mine of creative individual talents and a gen- 
uine wealth of creative diversity. 


I SHOULD like to acquaint my American readers 
with some names new to them. Such blank spots 
on the map of Soviet music, as observed from 
America, are many, as we found out during our 
American tour, although the repertory of Ameri- 
can symphony orchestras and individual perform- 
ers contains a great number of Soviet works. For 
this we owe them our gratitude. 

Let me state at once that we understand the ne- 
cessity for performing more American music in the 
Soviet Union. The more knowledge we acquire of 
the culture and art of your nation and mine, and 
what they have to tell us about life in the Soviet 
Union and the United States, the more firm is the 
conviction that our peoples will continue to live in 
peace and friendship. 

And now, let us return to the names of Soviet 
composers who are new or almost new to Amer- 
ica. 

Let me introduce to you first of all the name of 
Georgy Sviridov, a remarkably talented pupil of 
Shostakovich. He is totally unknown in America, 
but his music certainly merits performance in the 
United States. Musical Moscow is full of talk 
about his most recent work, Oratorio Pathétique, 
which has been mentioned for a Lenin Prize. It 
is a genuinely bold concept, as evidenced in the 
use of poems by Vladimir Mayakovsky for its 
text, for these poems are extremely complex in 
rhythm and unconventional in structure. A num- 
ber of composers before Sviridov had tried to set 
Mayakovsky’s poems to music, but their attempts 
were unsuccessful. Sviridov was not deterred by 
their experience. After he had completed a large 
musical fresco for chorus and orchestra, To the 
Memory of Sergei Yesenin, he turned to Mayakovsky. 

In the Oratorio Pathétique, Sviridov makes use of 
selections from different poems by Mayakovsky. 
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The work opens with thunderous sonorities of the 
orchestra and chorus, to the words of the famous 
Left March. The calls to action of the narrator 
singing, “Left! Left!’ are punctuated by sharp, 
impulsive responses of the metrically scanning 
chorus and orchestra. The mass procession reaches 
its climax when the giant power of the organ is 
added to the tremendous orchestral ensemble (the 
score calls for eight horns, six trumpets, and six 
trombones). Here, at the summit, this sonorous 
avalanche is suddenly brought to a halt, and from 
afar, like an echo, a funeral chant is heard. 

Against the background of this funeral psal- 
mody, the singing narrator enters once more; the 
sudden contrast is necessary in order to make a 
sharp transition in the dramatic plan. The picture 
of a revolutionary procession is followed by the 
chronicle of the downfall of the last bulwark of the 
White Army, the army of General Wrangel. 
Sviridov makes use of the peculiar resources of the 
oratorio form with extraordinary skill, in order 
to shift the action to an entirely different scene; the 
pointed and flexible recitative of the narrator, 
to the text of Mayakovsky’s poem Khorosho, is 
ended by an expressionistic outburst, when the 
commander in chief of the White Army falls on his 
| nees with a cry of despair and then flees Russia 
under the constant pressure of the Red Army. 

Equally inventive is the fifth movement of the 
oratorio, A Garden City Will Grow Here. This, too, 
tells a dramatic story, but on a quite different 
subject. Sviridov uses Mayakovsky’s imagery to 
create a highly colorful musical scene: against 
the patter of the rain, workers seeking shelter 
under a shed talk about the beautiful garden city 
to be built here soon. Murmurs and the soft 
sound of the falling raindrops are pictured in 
varied orchestral timbres, while the ingeniously 
contrived small talk of the chorus is projected 
upon this background. In the middle of this move- 
ment, like some spectacular tide of the future, in 
the chords of the brass, in the powerful pulse of the 
orchestra, emerges the image of Siberia in con- 
struction, so vivid that we can almost see the scaf- 
folding of the grandiose structures. In the re- 
capitulation, the bewitching lyrical dream of a 
garden city is invoked once again. 

The central motif of the sixth movement is a 
heart-to-heart talk with Lenin, in which the nar- 
rator, thinking aloud, addresses himself to the 
portrait of the great leader of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. This is followed by the grand finale, based on 
selections from the poem entitled “An Extraor- 
dinary Adventure that Vladimir Mayakovsky 
Had One Summer in the Country.” The sun 
addresses itself to the poet, inviting him to join 
it in illuminating the course of people’s lives. 
“Come, poet, let us soar like an eagle, let us sing!” 
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the sun exclaims. Sviridov’s music utilizes all 
available means in order to create the feeling of 
space flooded with sunlight. To the massive sonor- 
ity of the orchestra and the organ there is added a 
vibrant pealing of bells, and the voice of the nar- 
rator brings the oratorio to a conclusion with 
Mayakovsky’s words: ‘To shine always, to shine 
everywhere, such is my slogan, and the sun’s!”’ 

It is difficult to overpraise Sviridov’s oratorio. 
It is unmistakably modern in its musical language. 
In it are boldly brought together the most varied 
resources: scenes that are almost theatrical, choral 
polyphony, symphonic interludes, and simple mel- 
odies. Rumbling sounds, murmurs, whispers, re- 
verberations, lamentations are reproduced in in- 
teresting and novel instrumental colors. And 
integrating the entire work is the singing narrator, 
embodying the mighty figure of the Poet of the 
Revolution, Mayakovsky himself. Perhaps Sviri- 
dov’s greatest accomplishment in this oratorio is 
that he has been able to find for Mayakovsky’s dy- 
namic, but at times angular, verses the means of 
melodic realization, colored in rich national tones. 
Sviridov is undoubtedly one of the most talented 
lyric composers. He has an extremely fine feeling 
for Russian melody, not only in its ancient peasant 
form but in ics contemporary aspect. 


AD es different tone color infuses another im- 
portant work in Soviet music, the suite for voice 
and orchestra, The Path of Poets, by the Georgian 
composer Otar Taktakishvili. It speaks of the 
destinies of the people of Georgia. The textual 
basis of the work suggests an anthology of Georgian 
poetry, comprising verses ranging from the classi- 
cal Georgian poet Vazha Pshaveli to the con- 
temporary poets Irakly Abashidze and Galaktion 
Tabidze. It is a cycle of poetic tableaux, impres- 
sive in their imaginative lyrical quality, emotion- 
ally rich harmonies, and brilliant orchestral pal- 
ette. The dramatic development of Taktakishvili’s 
work is astutely built on contrasting alternations 
of dramatic and lyric images, permeated by a 
profound patriotic feeling. The suite is concluded 
by a triumphant song of collective endeavor. The 
Path of Poets had excellent success at a concert of 
the plenary session in the series “Music and the 
Present Day.” 

Another Soviet composer of Sviridov’s genera- 
tion is Kara Karaev of Azerbaidzhan. Until 
quite recently, the people of Azerbaidzhan had no 
professional standards of musical culture. Now a 
young, strong school of composers is active in 
Azerbaidzhan. Its leaders are Kara Karaev and 
Fikret Amirov. American audiences had an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with Amirov and 
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his music during the tour of Soviet composers to 
the United States in November, 1959. 

Kara Karaev studied with Shostakovich. He 
is a brilliant musician, well versed in modern 
symphonic technique. Among his works are two 
ballets, The Seven Beauties, after the national epic of 
Nizami, and Path of Thunder, after the novel by 
Abrahams; a number of symphonic works and 
film scores; and Nocturnes, to the words of the 
American Negro poet Langston Hughes, for voice 
and jazz band. The authentic modes of indigenous 
music, its capricious rhythms, its peculiar timbres, 
are combined in Karaev’s compositions with the 
dynamism of contemporary musical language, 
with the broad expanses of intensive symphonic 
development. Kara Karaev is well acquainted 
with European symphonic literature and with the 
musical traditions of other nations. To cite an ex- 
ample, in his ballet Path of Thunder, Karaev makes 
skillful use of the folk music of African Negroes, as 
well as of modern resources. As director of the 
conservatory in Baku, Karaev is in charge of the 
education of a new generation of composers in 
Azerbaidzhan. 

Sviridov, Taktakishvili, Karaey — these are 
only three names from the galaxy of Soviet com- 
posers of the middle generation. They are all 
genuinely modern; they have a deep feeling for 
the intensely dynamic tempo of twentieth-century 
life. Their unifying trait is the method of socialist 
realism. Their music is addressed to the masses. 
Their varied subject matter is drawn from the 
life of the people, their moods and sentiments, 
their sorrows and joys. All of these composers 
strive to reflect stirring, progressive ideas of our 
contemporary life, to observe and to trace their 
development and their realization. At the same 
time, the musical personality of each of these 
three composers is profoundly individual. This 
distinction is determined by the national color of 
their music, the predilection for this or that musi- 
cal form. In Sviridov’s music, the dramatic ele- 
ment is almost invariably tinted with lyricism; 
with Taktakishvili, it assumes an epical tone; 
Kara Karaev often conceives his dramatic ex- 
pression in the forms of the dance. Thus, the 
general tendency of contemporary music in the 
direction of terse and dynamic expression, greatly 
varied meters and rhythms, enhancement and 
sometimes transcendence of modality manifests 
itself individually, above all, in the utilization of 
the national musical riches. For instance, Kara 
Karaev makes fine use of the sharp rhythms of 
Azerbaidzhan dances, and Taktakishvili of the 
emotional intensity and distinctive harmonies of 
the Georgian national idiom. 

After hearing the work of only these few repre- 
sentatives of the middle generation of Soviet 


musicians, it is difficult to understand how any- 
one can speak of uniformity in Soviet music. 


f. Soe generation of composers has appeared 
on the Soviet scene in the past few years: our 
creative youth from the various republics. The 
Russians, Rodion Shchedrin and Vladlen Chistya- 
kov; the Ukrainians, Georgy Maiboroda and Igor 
Shamo; the Georgian, Sulkhan Tsintsadze; the 
Armenians, Alexander Arutunian and Dzhon Ter- 
Tatevosian; the Estonians, Eino Tamberg and 
Jan Rjaets; the Uzbek, Mutal Burkhanov; the 
Uigur, Kuddus Kuzhamyarov; the Tuva, Chirgal 
Ool, and many others make up the constellation 
of young talents that strengthen our hopes for the 
future. 

“The promise of youth. . . .? Glazunov com- 
posed his first symphony when he was sixteen, and 
Shostakovich achieved world fame with his rol- 
licking First Symphony when he was nineteen. 
The important thing is to find oneself, to see clearly 
the creative path ahead. 

At the session devoted to the music of our youth, 
Rodion Shchedrin presented his First Symphony. 
We had already heard his sprightly piano con- 
certo with its galloping popular dance in the finale; 
his ballet Little Hunchbacked Horse, after the well- 
known fairy tale by Yershov, which had its first 
performance at the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow; 
and also his chamber music. 

The symphony revealed a new facet of Shche- 
drin’s talent; from the very first bars the listener is 
overwhelmed. The symphony opens with a cii- 
max, but this opening is justified by the dramatic 
tension of the music. The images of the war 
continue to nourish our art. They were responsible 
for Shostakovich’s Seventh and Eighth sympho- 
nies; Shchedrin’s symphony is also circumscribed 
by the visions of war. Two worlds are revealed 
here: the evil world of aggression and invasion; 
and, opposed to it, the world of Russian lyrical 
song. Time and again, there are intrusions of 
battle episodes, and each time they are shattered 
and dispersed by the constant poetic lyricism of 
Russian song. The conflict is depicted with par- 
ticular power in the second of the three move- 
ments. Here one can feel the influence of Shosta- 
kovich’s Eighth Symphony with its cataclysms of 
horror and anguish. The finale of Shchedrin’s 
symphony is the lyrical focus of the entire cycle; 
it is cast in the form of variations on an inspired 
folk tune of the Vologda region. One might call 
it a lyrical requiem. In the nine variations, the 
elements of Russian polyphony, with its charac- 
teristic supporting voices, are utilized in many 
ways. In the concluding part of Shchedrin’s 
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symphony, the music literally melts away; it ends, 
as it were, on a series of dots. 

The symphony evoked considerable discussion. 
The composer was perhaps justly criticized for his 
abuse of climaxes and his unconvincing finale. 
But no one could deny the vividness and drama 
of individual episodes, the stirring Rachmaninoff- 
like lyricism. Shchedrin has his entire career still 
before him. His symphony demonstrates his abil- 
ity to write dramatic music, and this is of the 
utmost importance for a composer of a truly 
broad inspiration. 

At the plenary session there were heard other, 
more debatable compositions. Among them was 
the oratorio Nagasaki, a graduation work by the 
Moscow Conservatory student Shchnitke (class of 
1958). The score abounds in challenging and 
topically strong images. The atomic explosion, 
pictured with tremendous effect, was, in the opin- 
ions of many, needlessly naturalistic. The novel 
tone colors, produced by electronic instruments, 
are impressive. Unforgettable is the fourth move- 
ment, Among the Ashes, the monologue of a mother 
seeking her son among the ruins. The tragic solo 
of the heartbroken woman is overwhelming in its 
emotional impact. The chorus responds with a 
passionate appeal to all mankind, warning the 
world against the possibility of such disasters in 
the future. 

The war, with its ominous dark specter hover- 
ing over the world, determines the imagery of 
the second symphony by the young Armenian 
composer Ter-Tatevosian. Its subject matter is 
suggested by the epigraph: “Upon reading Sholo- 
khov’s story ‘The Fate of a Man.” Ter-Tatevo- 
sian’s work aroused considerable friendly criticism. 
However, those who took the floor at the plenary 
session pointed out that many of the episodes in 
the symphony showed undeniable talent, and 
stressed the dramatic force of climaxes, the moving 
lyricism of the solo passages in the woodwind in- 
struments, imparting the feeling of joy in man’s 
aspirations and the depths of human sorrow. 
An ardent temperament and an emotional direct- 
ness of utterance are the most poignant qualities 
of Ter-Tatevosian’s music. These qualities were 
already apparent in his First Symphony, which 
brought him wide renown in the Soviet Union. 

The Armenian school of composition is one of 
the strongest, most talented, and most productive. 
Apart from Ter-Tatevosian, I should mention 
Edgar Ovanesian, who has written a remarkable 
piano quintet and a symphony, Alexander Arutu- 
nian, Eduard Mirzoyan, and Arno Babajanian. 
The latter is already known in America through 
recordings of his piano trio and Heroic Ballad for 
piano and orchestra. He has recently completed 
a polyphonic sonata for violin and piano. The 
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young generation of Armenian composers have all 
passed through a Khatchaturian phase, having 
experienced to a greater or lesser extent the in- 
fluence of Aram Khatchaturian, but now each of 
them has found his own creative path. True, they 
all possess common characteristics: the vivid dance 
quality, the utilization of folk songs with their 
inimitable capricious rhythms. But there is little 
resemblance between the classically restrained 
manner of Arutunian and the psychological ex- 
pressionism of Ter-Tatevosian and the emotional- 
ism of Arno Babajanian. 


Å vorr strong group of young talents is de- 
veloping in Estonia. Its most mature exponent 
is the twenty-nine-year-old composer Eino Tam- 
berg. His creative works include a cantata on 
a historical subject, a Concerto Grosso and Sym- 
phonic Dances (both of which have become widely 
known), as well as a number of miniatures of 
chamber music. Tamberg has an instinctive un- 
derstanding of his native musical element and of 
the folk genres, and he knows how to utilize them 
in a novel way. How fresh is the sound of his 
Symphonic Dances! How many subtle harmonic 
inventions they reveal! The Concerto Grosso is a 
serious work of a highly professional standard, 
which has entered the repertory of many sym- 
phonic ensembles. 

A different personality is presented by the 
twenty-six-year-old Estonian Jan Rjaets. This 
youthful composer is fascinated by the romantic 
quality of the achievements of Soviet science in 
outer space; his music pulsates with a dynamic 
beat of modern life. In his Third Symphony there 
are tone pictures of huge factory shops, the gay 
music, the cascade of rhythms generated by 
modern technical accomplishments. In the slow 
movements of the symphony we seem to be look- 
ing into the silent laboratories where the searching 
mind of man is busy at its great job. 

Rjaets has entitled his score A Cosmic Symphony. 
Heated debates took place during the discussion of 
this work at the plenary session. Some opponents 
criticized the rationalistic tendency of the music, 
its strivings after naturalistic effects. These ele- 
ments are easily explained by the composer’s 
youth, and he will undoubtedly find a way out of 
his difficulties in the near future. However, the 
subject matter selected by Rjaets is of genuine 
interest. It is not by accident that many young 
composers are attracted by cosmic lore. For in- 
stance, the Russian composer Alexander Flyarkov- 
sky has written a symphonic poem, Sputnik. In- 
deed, what can be more alluring and more ro- 
mantic in its appeal for a young modern composer 


than this satellite made by Soviet men, blazing 
new trails through the skies? 

New composers have appeared in nearly all of 
our republics. It would be a serious omission, 
for instance, not to mention a remarkable young 
man, Andrei Eshpai, who represents a very small 
nationality, the Mari. His violin concerto, his 
symphony, his excellent songs can stand compari- 
son with productions by many well-known Soviet 
musicians. At one of our plenary sessions there 
was heard a symphonic composition by the first 
composer of Tuva, Chirgal Ool. 

In our land, all doors are open for new tal- 
ents. Gifted young composers have every oppor- 
tunity to develop and to enrich their creative 
individuality. All that is asked of them is that 
they serve our humanistic aims, that they help 
the people to experience more fully the joy of 
life, that they inspire the people in their labors 
and their struggle for an even brighter future. 

These ethical requirements of true art ought to 
be instilled in the young generation during school 
years. We consider this educational process no 
less important than the development of tech- 
nical mastery. It is only when these qualities — 
ethical and technical — are combined that the 
composer begins to understand clearly the respon- 
sibility he is assuming in his noble calling: the 
mission of awakening the best in man, of aestheti- 
cally enriching his soul. Each artist, each com- 
poser performs this mission according to his own 
insight, just as he has his own vision of the world, 
expressing this vision in his work. True variety 
of artistic creativity depends on this. 

It seems to me that it is far more difficult to 
distinguish between two dodecaphonic composers, 
as we had an opportunity to observe in the music 
of some young students of Harvard University. 
And yet there is a great deal of variety in the works 
of their teachers, Walter Piston and Randall 
Thompson. I am willing to raise both hands in an 
affirmative vote for the fine stylistic variety among 
American composers, such as Aaron Copland, Roy 
Harris, Roger Sessions, Howard Hanson, William 
Schuman, Samuel Barber, Paul Creston, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, and many other talented represen- 
tatives of American music. But I vote against the 
gloomy and stereotyped expressionism of some 
youthful followers of the contemporary musical 
avant-garde in America. Their sprinklings of 
sound, with all their apparent novelty, are dis- 
tressingly monotonous. 

That is why, my dear Ulysses Kay, while I am 
ready to admit some shortcomings in our Soviet 
music, I can hardly agree with you that it suffers 
from uniformity. The facts, as I see them, deci- 
sively refute what you say. 

Translated by Nicolas Slonimsky. 
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Russia’s foremost critic of the dance, Yurt SLonmsry here describes the search for young ballerinas which 
is being conducted throughout the sixteen Soviet republics, and the education and training of the new talent 


in ballet schools, whose scope has been noticeably enlarged since the end of World War II. 


a BE endowed with talent is not in itself suffi- 
cient, for talent must always be provided with the 
proper guidance. This is an elementary truth, yet 
how difficult to put into practice! And what is 
meant by proper guidance? In the art of dancing 
we are faced with two diametrically different 
views on the intrinsic nature of ballet. 

Some consider the ballet as primarily a mani- 
festation of physical training, a display of virtu- 
osity in gymnastic technique. Others view ballet 
as a branch of human culture. To them the ballet 
is primarily concerned with the problems and 
destiny of mankind and with the most pressing 
and perplexing questions of existence. 

These two opposing concepts today condition 
the whole education of the dancer. In the first, 
the stress is laid upon athletic training, and in the 
second, upon the ability to personify the human 
spirit and soul — in other words, to express in a 
warm and enthusiastic manner, through the 
means of dancing, the feelings of love and hate, of 
happiness and grief, the ideals of man and of man- 
kind. 

The classic ballets were unanimous in their 
definition of the nature of the ballet. Art must 
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exceed even the most perfect craftsmanship, be- 
cause it pursues high and noble ends. The classics 
appealed to dancers, asking them, in the words of 
Saltykov-Shchedrin, to become “heralds of truth, 
beauty, and goodness.” Inspired dancing is 
always a song of the soul, and Pushkin’s expression, 
“the soaring of the soul,” became the keynote of 
the Russian school of dancing. I prefer to speak of 
a single and unique Russian school instead of 
trying to differentiate between the Moscow and 
Saint Petersburg schools. No longer is there any 
fundamental difference, although there may be a 
difference in the pedagogical approach, depending 
on the teacher. 

The classical traditions of the Russian school 
became revitalized with the artistic creations of the 
Soviet artists. 

Consider Galina Ulanova and Vakhtang Cha- 
bukyani. When one recalls Ulanova on the stage, 
it is not her pas — though they are technically 
perfect — but the beauty and the greatness of the 
heroines she personifies that come first to the mind. 
When evoking images created by Ulanova, one 
conjures up human conscience and honor. When 
taking leave of her after the performance, one 
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thanks her for the lesson of life she gave through 
her dancing. The highest achievement of the art 
of ballet is precisely this blending of ethics and 
aesthetics. 

Chabukyani, by his temperament, by the na- 
ture of his talent, by his appearance, is the antithe- 
sis of Ulanova. While she is a painter of lyrical 
pastel portraits, he is a sculptor of heroic scenes, 
like Michelangelo or Rodin. Nevertheless, the 
two dancers have something very important in 
common: the dancing of Ulanova, like that of 
Chabukyani, is a depiction of human dignity and 
happiness, the very essence of life itself. Their art 
is by no means the victory of those who seek to 
disparage the classic dance as being unable to 
express human feelings in a natural way. The 
classic ballet was unrivaled in its capacity to estab- 
lish a close communion with audiences in all parts 
of the world and became the basis for the expres- 
siveness of the ballet performer. 

The miming in ballet is, first of all, dancing. It 
combines, at the same time, story, drama, psy- 
chology, and character. A Russian critic wrote 
about Taglioni and Elssler: ‘Being clever dancers, 
they understood that dance is mime. And therein 
lies their merit.” Today this is almost law for our 
ballet. 

To produce and to develop talent are actually 
to teach one how to create images of type and 
character, 


Cee has written of her own experience in 
her book The Making of a Ballerina. She reminds us 
of the words of Maxim Gorky, “Talent is work,” 
and she calls upon the artists of the ballet to devote 
their thinking and strivings to creative work. The 
artist must be in continuous search for improve- 
ment and perfection. 

The daily exercises of the classical dances have 
many purposes, the first of which might be formu- 
lated like this: The height of art is to conceal 
artifice. Creative dancers, in the words of Stan- 
islavsky, ‘do not dance, do not perform, but act, 
and can not do it otherwise than through plastic 
means.” Of course, it is not given to everybody to 
embody this ideal as perfectly as a Pavlova, a 
Spesivtseva, or an Ulanova, but the Russian 
school of dance holds up this objective as the most 
important and most decisive. To attain it, it is 
necessary to insist upon uninterrupted movement 
in dancing. When the dance acquires the charac- 
ter of a cantilena, it can be likened to human 
speech or to song; jerky, abrupt movements, 
jerky tones, no matter how strong and how much 
virtuosity they have, will never lead either to vocal 
melody or fluidity of motion. 

Dancing should not be confined to the feet and 
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to the hands alone; it should apply to the whole 
body. The harmony of movements of all parts of 
the body is essential to the dance. Finally, it is not 
only in the classic dance that one can achieve 
eloquence. Sooner or later the performer will 
have to learn character dances, ethnic dances, 
eccentric and rhythmic dancing, social dances, 
and pantomime. 

It is absolutely necessary to love music, to know 
its capricious laws, to feel the throbs of its heart, 
to obey its imperious rhythm, which governs the 
entire behavior of the dancer on the stage. ‘“‘Obey- 
ing the enchanted bow” was, according to Push- 
kin, the secret of the captivating charm of the 
ballerina Istomina. Obedient — not as a servant 
or a slave or a pupil, but as a true friend and a real 
mistress. No matter how many good dances might 
be demonstrated without music, they will be but 
artificial and witty curios: dance and music are 
inseparable forever. 

Nor will intuition, however vivid and ardent, be 
sufficient to create complex imagery; only in com- 
bination with developed intellect — developed as 
far as comprehension and imagination are con- 
cerned — can it ensure success to a dancer. 

To enrich the mind, to arouse the still unawak- 
ened feelings, to learn to control and express them 
eloquently in dancing — these are the aims of the 
ballet performer’s education. The dancer learns 
not only from his teachers, his books, and per- 
formances; much learning comes from his relation- 
ships with other people. In our time, an artist 
cannot ignore what is going on in literature, poe- 
try, painting, and sculpture. It would be an un- 
derstatement to say that these arts are needed for 
spiritual nurture only; they are the sources from 
which proceed the formation of creative conscious- 
ness. 

It is well known that only the truly contem- 
poraneous is eternal. The ballet dancer can attain 
the highest degree of art only when his eyes are 
open wide to the surrounding world, when his 
heart beats in unison with the hearts of millions of 
his contemporaries and compatriots, when he is 
deeply affected by the vital concerns of his time. 
Only then can he identify himself with his hero, 
commune with him, making him a close and 
familiar contemporary. 

True, there are many who believe that all this 
does not apply to the ballet. But remember the 
great ballets we inherited from the remote past: 
Vain Precautions, Giselle, Swan Lake, and Sleeping 
Beauty. When you think about them you realize 
that they are brought to life because of the acute 
feelings of the dancers, their eagerness to under- 
stand the age in which the ballets were composed 
and to respond to the thoughts and emotions of 
that age. Clearly, the realities of life are not 


reflected directly and literally in the ballet art, 
but one cannot exist without the other. 

“To be endowed with talent is not enough. 
Talent can flourish only if it is nurtured under 
favorable conditions.” ‘These words of the famous 
ballet master Didelot come to our mind each time 
we acclaim young Soviet dancers and ballerinas. 
We cannot help comparing the circumstances 
under which they were brought up with those 
prevalent in czarist Russia. 


l. is hard to believe that in such a vast country 
as Russia under the czars there were only two 
state ballet schools, to which no more than twenty 
children were admitted each year. Children living 
outside Moscow and Saint Petersburg were not 
admitted at all, and children of certain faiths and 
certain racial minorities were also barred, even 
though they were nationals of Russia. Unless one 
had a favorable recommendation from some nota- 
ble person, from some high official or some emi- 
nent artist, it was practically impossible to be 
accepted in an imperial school. 

Although in some towns there were private 
dancing studios, they were very expensive. Chil- 
dren and adults attended the same classes, which 
were often of low artistic standing. The students 
had no hope of earning a name or a living in 
ballet, the imperial theaters being inaccessible, 
and there was nothing left for a ballet dancer in 
Russia but to lead a nomadic life traveling all over 
the country, working with small opera groups, on 
a daily fee basis, a discouraging prospect for a gifted 
dancer. 

Today our ballet organizations comprise thirty 
theaters and sixteen state schools. Everywhere — 
in Siberia and Caucasia, in Middle Asia and 
Byelorussia, in the autonomous district of Karelia 
and in remote Buryat-Mongolia — children be- 
come familiar with the fundamentals of ballet, 
which were once accessible only to the few in the 
imperial schools in Moscow and Saint Petersburg. 

Now more than five thousand ballet artists are 
on the staffs of state theaters and about two thou- 
sand children and adolescents study in chore- 
ographic schools. 

It was customary for dancing schools to accept 
only very young children. This cruel practice of 
the past could result in the loss of the finest talents. 
Now it is no longer the rule. Thus Vakhtang 
Chabukyani, Azef Meserer, Igor Moisieyev, 
Konstantin Sergeev, Mikhail Gabovich, and 
Sergei Koregne entered the ballet classes when 
they were in their teens, and after three or four 
years they held leading positions in Leningrad and 
Moscow theaters. 
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But it is not enough to give adolescents access 
to schools. They need special classes where they 
can catch up with those who started before them 
and where they can be taught individually, ac- 
cording to their particular gifts. Such training 
can be given only in a state school, which does 
not operate on a profit basis and which gives free 
education to everyone. 

The ballet schools usually admit children at the 
age of nine, when they have had three years of 
elementary schooling. After a year the children 
start appearing on the stage and are gradually 
given more and more responsible parts. ‘Thus, 
long before the pupils are through school, talents 
might be revealed, tested on the stage, and the 
future career of the beginner predicted. 

Every few years the best students of ballet 
schools from all over the country come to Moscow 
to display their achievements. Once the perform- 
ances are over the work of each school is discussed, 
and many critical observations and requests can 
be heard — all of which, of course, is most helpful. 

Special care is given to ballet theaters and 
schools of the national republics. They are of re- 
cent creation; twenty to twenty-five years ago, the 
word “ballet” was unknown in most of these 
republics. 

In the beginning, teachers from the oldest Rus- 
sian schools went to the republics and selected the 
most gifted children and adolescents, who were 
brought to Moscow and Leningrad, and there, for 
eight years, were given the best training. Board 
and education were provided by the government. 
In this way the ballet companies of Kazakhstan 
and Kirgiz, of the Tatar Republic and Bashkir 
Republic, of Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan came 
into existence. So a tradition was established. 

The working conditions of the young artists 
underwent a fundamental change. In the imperial 
theaters the beginner progressed slowly, climbing 
step by step; it was a long way from the corps de 
ballet to the ballerina. Now it is all different. 

When the Bolshoi Ballet was on tour in America, 
spectators rated very highly the talent of young 
Kathy Maximova, who played the role of Kath- 
erine in the ballet The Stone Flower. Her experience 
on stage was a matter of months, not of years. But 
a talent such as hers had been awaited several 
years at the Bolshoi Theater. Maximova’s teacher, 
Elizabeth Gerdt, was aware of Kathy’s gifts and 
gradually developed them. Maximova promises 
to be a great ballerina. Her outstanding quality is 
something which is very dear to our art — the 
ability to assert in the beauty of dance, as in the 
beauty of the human soul, human thoughts and 
feelings. 

On December 14, 1959, the inhabitants of 
Leningrad literally besieged the Kirov Theater 
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trying to attend the performance of the well- 
known ballet Giselle, though the performers were 
only beginners. The part of Albert was danced by 
the Bashkir, Rudolf Nureev. During his first year 
on the stage he managed to dance in two ballets, 
performed many solos, and went to the Interna- 
tional Youth Festival in Vienna, where he was 
presented with a gold medal award. And on 
December 27 the same ballet was seen by inhabi- 
tants of Leningrad, performed by Natasha Ma- 
karova and Nikita Dolgushin— both out of 
school in the spring of 1959. 

Nureev has an extraordinary natural talent. 
The height, the length, and the timing of his 
jumps are phenomenal. The vigorous whirling 
movements are thrilling. Nureev’s nervous, some- 
what exalted artistic constitution lends to every- 
thing he does an unprecedented, original charac- 
ter. His Albert is unlike anyone’s we have ever 
seen. Having made Giselle fall in love with him as 
a whim, he then loses control over himself. The 
second act, in his version, unfolds like the effects of 
the torments of love, and we witness the gradual 
purification of the hero’s feeling and the elevation 
of his soul. —The main theme of the ballet comes 
clear to us in Nureev’s meaningful dancing. In a 
word, new people are interpreting even the deepest 
past in a new way. They are viewing this past in 
the light of modern techniques. 

Sometime in the spring, every theater, every 
town, every republic proceeds with a survey of 
young artists who acted in leading roles or per- 
formed solos during the season. The most gifted 
are entitled to appear in Moscow. Their success is 
rewarded with a prize, and they are assigned to 
different theaters. 

In 1960, seven million young citizens of our 
country are on their way to being acquainted 
professionally with music, dancing, singing, dra- 
matics, and the fine arts. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the number of children who take up dancing. 

In big towns and in small towns, in workers’ 
settlements and in larger villages, everywhere there 
are dance studios, courses, schools, and circles 
of artistic activities, which are supported mainly 
by professional unions and which are vast reser- 
voirs of talent. 

The successful results of these amateur artistic 
circles will be best illustrated by the following 
example. In the oldest Palace of Culture of the 
Leningrad professional unions (and there are six 
of these for adults and children and eight for chil- 
dren only), more than a hundred and fifty adults, 
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and as many children, take dancing lessons. Dur- 
ing the quarter century of its existence, thirty-five 
soloists and dancers of the corps de ballet came from 
this school and entered professional ballet careers. 
More than fifty children and adolescents were 





transferred to the oldest ballet school in the coun- 
try. The children’s choreographic circle gives four 
full ballet performances yearly, and the adult ama- 
teur circle two performances on the palace stage. 


They attract an enormous audience. All those 
activities take place in the time that performers 
can spare from their jobs or from school. 

Some people might say, ‘‘No wonder such artis- 
tic activities go on in Leningrad!” But it so hap- 
pens that in the club of the Dniepropetrovsk mill, 
with a capacity of eight hundred spectators, ballets 
such as The Fountain of Bakhchisary and Swan Lake 
are given regularly, and they are performed by 
the workers themselves. In Voronezh, even be- 
fore the war, workers and employees from dif- 
ferent enterprises danced Vain Precautions. A long 
time before the opera and ballet house was 
opened, young people who worked in plants and 
mills in Novosibirsk gave popular choreographic 
performances. The listing of national and amateur 
theaters where performances are given by ama- 
teurs in their spare time would take too much 
space. 

In every ballet company we find soloists who 
came from amateur choreographic circles. And 
again we recall Didelot’s words: ‘“Talent can 
flourish only if it is nurtured under favorable 
conditions.” Such conditions exist in our country, 
and they are improving from year to year. 

Translated by Martin Kamin, 








THE BATTLE OF THE TRACTORS 
A Comedy by SERGEI ANTONOV 


SERGEI ANTONOV, who was born in Leningrad in 1915, is well known for his defl and amusing satire. 


He was trained as a road-building engineer and is at home with tractors and bulldozers. He served at the 


front throughout the war and did not publish his first volume of stories until 1947. The narrative which 


follows is taken from his popular and mischievous novel of a cooperative farm, 1T HAPPENED IN PENKOVO. 


Aa flax was spread on the other side of the 
Kazanka River later than planned, but the 
weather held, and in the autumn dew the flax 
grew softer and softer with every day. 

Comrade Ignatyev, the young secretary of the 
district Party committee, came three times to the 
village of Penkovo. On the first occasion he urged 
them to hurry with flax-seed deliveries; on the 
second he gave them a talk on the forthcoming 
regional meeting of dairymaids; and on the third 
it was a mystery to everyone why he came at all. 
He did not look for Ivan Savich, the chairman of 
the collective farm; he passed no criticism on any- 
thing. He chatted with Tonya about literature in 
general, gave her a writing pad for a present, and 
went on his way. Tonya was a comely young 
agronomist who had been transferred from Lenin- 
grad to Penkovo only two weeks before. Her tan 
had deepened, her cheeks wore a dark flush, and 
her smart blue overcoat was a familiar sight now 
in the fields or on the farm. 

Matvei Morozov was a lanky young fellow of 
twenty-five or so. His movements were awkward, 
his eyes sad, and his hair worn in a fringe brushed 
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forward on his forehead. He had recently resigned 
from the kolkhoz and joined the M.T.S., the dis- 
trict headquarters. At the moment he was one of 
the tractor drivers on Zefirov’s team. Ivan Savich, 
who distrusted Matvei, had already caught his 
daughter Larissa out in the fields where this team 
was working. This made him furious, and he 
swore he’d get at Matvei, he’d lock him behind 
bars. 

So far, however, there was nothing he could get 
at Matvei for. The man had been longing to get 
back into a tractor, and now he worked with 
verve. Every day left less doubt that Zefirov’s 
team would fulfill the plowing quota plan ahead of 
time. At a morning meeting of the tractor drivers, 
the director of the M.T.S. made special mention of 
Zefirov and promised him an extra bonus besides 
the one due for overfulfillment of quota. 

The day of this meeting was a momentous one 
altogether. To begin with, a radio correspondent 
arrived to make a recording of a talk with the best 
workmen. Khromov, an elderly tractor driver, 
was summoned. The correspondent told Khromov 
to relax when answering his questions and to 
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laugh, while he directed a sort of tube at him. 
Khromov combed his hair, drank a glass of water, 
and staring at the tube as if it were a rattlesnake, 
tried to laugh. The correspondent called a halt 
with an angry shake of his head, wrote the answers 
for Khromov on a piece of paper, marking the 
words that were likely to stump the man, and then 
everything began all over again, to the delight of 
the spectators. The procedure was repeated 
again and again until poor Khromovy was utterly 
worn out. Toward the end, he read “‘Commu- 
nism” for ‘‘mechanism” and “‘mechanism’’ for 
“Communism” and his laughter gave out alto- 
gether. Matvei offered to do the laughing for him. 
The correspondent, provoked and angry, thrust 
his tube out of the window, recorded the drone of 
welding, and departed. As for Khromov, he 
turned guiltily away from his fellows, slunk home, 
and got terribly drunk that night. 

It was also payday that day. Zefirov counted 
the notes he got, paid his trade union dues to the 
young girl posted by the cashier’s window, and 
made for the tearoom with Matvei. They had a 
elass of vodka each. Then they tucked their 
trousers into their socks, got on their bicycles, and 
rode out to their field team. 

It was a beautiful evening. The sky was aflame 
with the sunset glow, flooding the ground with an 
orange light. The two men, their faces the color 
of red Indians, rode along the forest edge. The 
shadows they threw stretched across the path to 
the very trees. 

The rusty trunks of pines with their peeling, 
onionskin bark looked blazing hot. Yellow birches 
and aspens, standing among the dark, austere 
spruces, had spread fluffy little rugs of fallen leaves. 
A leaf fluttered now and then in the shadowed 
depths of the wood; humbly and softly, as though 
floating through water, it fluttered lower and 
lower, suddenly stopping in mid-flight, caught in 
an invisible spider web. 

The air itself turned dusty-rose, and in that 
transparent, delicate haze the rooks were clearly 
etched as they flew slowly and wearily, weighed 
down with their gilded wings, as it were, over the 
harrowed field green with weeds. 

Matvei and Zefirov, it must be said, took not the 
slightest notice of all this beauty around them. 
The farther they left the village behind them, the 
more persistent grew their regretful thought: 
Why, when they had money to spare and were 
actually in the tearoom, did they have one glass 
of vodka each and not two? The thought first 
struck Zefirov when they had reached the wood, 
and by the time they got to the fields it was mys- 
teriously communicated to Matvei as well. It was 
clear to both that something had to be done to 
correct the mistake. But the M.T.S. was far away, 


and the Penkovo cooperative store was already 
closed for the day. They put their heads together, 
and Zefirov dispatched young Vitka to Penkovo 
with strict orders to find the woman in charge of 
the store and ask her in Zefirov’s name to unlock 
the store and get him what he wanted — this favor 
to go down on their “mutual aid” account. 


Vie peddled away on Zefirov’s bicycle, and 
the two men began to fuel their tractors and talk 
of other things to make their waiting shorter. 

“They certainly did speak well of you today,” 
said Matvei. 

“They did, but when it comes to a radio broad- 
cast, it’s always Khromov and no one else, see?” 
Zefirov said, unscrewing a drum stopper. “Its 
always the way here: they make a running start 
singing someone’s praises, and they never put the 
brakes on. And what’s Khromov, I ask you? He’s 
got a screw loose here.” Zefirov tapped his fore- 
head. ‘“‘But they let him do the broadcast again. 
Why? Did he strike a bargain or something, that 
he’d get this privilege handed out to him just as 
regularly as his pay and overalls?” 

“Show business,” said Matvei. “They’ve got 
their orders to make a fuss over the best men. 
When it’s the first team, it’s Khromov; when it’s 
our team, it’s you.” 

“Don’t you compare me to Khromov!” 

“Yov’re as high and mighty as Khromov. One 
can see it a mile off.” 

“Just what can one see?” 

“Take a look at your tractor. It’s filthy. There’s 
moss growing on the tubes.” 

“I’ve done two quotas on it without servic- 
ing.” 

“Why drive it so hard? Can’t you see it’s leaking 
oil? Have a heart. After all, the motor is a dumb 
beast. You might at least wipe the cylinder block 
once in a while.” 

“Don’t I? Who does it for me — do you?” 

“I don’t, but neither do you. You’ve handed 
the job down to Vitka — a fourteen-year-old boy! 
Do you think I can’t see? You don’t care enough 
for your tractor.” 

“Stop nagging! With my own money I’ve 
bought a brush to clean the plugs.” Zefirov pulled 
out a toothbrush from his pocket and showed it to 
Matvei. “See?” 

They said no more, because there was Vitka 
coming back. The cooperative store had run out 
of vodka, and instead, Vitka had been given a 
bottle of port with sealing wax around the cork. 
Zefirov cursed local trade in general, the woman 
in charge of the store, and Vitka, for good meas- 
ure. He then found a glass settler which he kept 
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with his fuel hoses and spanners, uncorked the 
bottle, and poured out some wine. All three of 
them took a swig of it. 

“Whatever you say, with the care you take of 
your tractor, itll never pull thirty-six horsepower,”’ 
said Matvei, spitting bits of sealing wax from his 
mouth, 

“It will pull as much as it’s supposed to pull.” 

“That’s right, only as much as it’s supposed to 
pull.” 

“Cut it out now,” Zefirov said. 

“Oh, no, I won’t. Let’s ask Vitka. I say, Vitka, 
whose machine is the more powerful?” 

Vitka darted a wary glance at Zefirov and said, 
“I don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do. You’re just scared of your boss,” 
Matvei said. “Pll take any bet that my machine 
i 

“So what, even if it is?” said Zefirov. 

“It’s easy enough for you to say ‘So what?’ since 
you’re getting the bonuses anyway. But I’m 
pretty certain you won’t take up my bet.” 

“Why not? Here goes.” 

Zefirov staked his promised bonus, and Matvei 
staked his jacket. 

“The mechanic is coming tomorrow; then we’ll 
see,” Zefirov said. 

“What do we want a mechanic for? We’ll settle 
it between us. Vitka, go fetch the coupler.” 

Vitka stared wide-eyed at Zefirov, who turned a 
puzzled look on Matvei. 

“This is how we'll do it,? Matvei said. “We’ll 
link the tractors together and have a tug of war. 
The one who pulls the other over wins. Clear?” 

“Have you gone crazy or what?” 

“Yov’re scared that your tractor will fall to 
pieces, aren’t you?” 

“Pm not scared. It’s not allowed, that’s all.” 

“Suit yourself. I can trust my machine.” 
Matvei slapped the cowl of his tractor fondly. 

“I can trust mine too. But it’s not allowed: 
It’s a crazy idea, anyway. Wasting fuel, the wear 
and tear —” 

“Why the sudden anxiety for the wear and tear? 
It’s not the wear and tear that’s frightening you; 
it’s being sacked by the front-rankers.”’ 

“Who, me? Sacked?” Zefirov growled. “Hey, 
Vitka, link them.” 

Matvei and Zefirov backed their tractors close 
together, put the coupler in the links, and tight- 
ened the coupling bolts. It was agreed to switch 
on the clutches simultaneously at a given signal. 

His heart hammering with excitement, Vitka 
settled down on an overturned pail some distance 
away. He was the judge and the sole spectator. 

Matvei and Zefirov climbed into the cabs. The 
motors roared. Vitka doffed his cap and pre- 
pared to give the signal. 
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Suddenly Tonya appeared, and this made the 
whole thing different. Zefirov was the first to see 
her. He choked his motor and jumped down to the 
ground. 

“Whats wrong?” Matvei called, leaning out of 
the window. 

Zefirov indicated Tonya’s approaching figure 
with a nod and said, ‘‘Look.”’ 

Tonya, in her smart, citified blue overcoat, 
came close to the tractors and asked, “What 
are you doing?” 

“Iets him,” Zefirov mumbled. 

“Were straightening the coupling bolt,” Mat- 
vei cut in. 

“Oh, I see,” Tonya said vaguely. 

“Get in, Zefirov!? Matvei shouted, and then 
warned Tonya, ‘‘You’d better go away. If the 
coupler breaks loose, you'll never collect the 
pieces.” 

Tonya joined Vitka. Zefirov climbed into the 
cab. The motors roared again. Vitka waved his 
cap, and the tracks came into motion. Matvei and 
Zefirov sat gripping their steering gears, their 
faces so tense it seemed that all this thundering 
power was emanating from them and not the mo- 
tors at all. The tractors roared and tumbled with- 
out moving. The tracks soon stripped the grassy 
topsoil, and now their ribbed paws were rhyth- 
mically scraping the ground. Two hills of dark- 
brown earth were growing fast between the two 
machines, which sank deeper and deeper into the 
newly dug trenches. The motors roared. 

“Pm sure it must be straightened now,” Tonya 
said uneasily. 

At that precise moment something snapped 
with a deafening report. The tractors tore loose 
and darted forward. A queer, large object hurtled 
down from the sky, wailing like a bomb, and 
dropped in the field behind the plows. Silence fell, 
deafening in its suddenness. 

“I told you it wasn’t allowed.” Zefirov’s voice 
came to Tonya as though muffled in cotton wool. 

Matvei jumped down to the ground and in- 
spected the damage. The coupling link was 
wrenched off his tractor, and it was that which 
had shot up into the sky and plopped down behind 
the plows. 


Ta director of the district called a meeting the 
following day to discuss the matter. 

Matvei was in the outer office, waiting to be 
summoned. The door into the director’s room 
was shut, and no one was allowed to go in. Ignat- 
yev, Tonya, and Zefirov were closeted in there, 
talking over the incident. 

Matvei sat on the slippery oilcloth sofa and, 
for lack of anything better to do, watched the 
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mysterious life of the office. Two middle-aged 
women were competing in abacus-clicking behind 
a low wooden railing. A typewriter by the win- 
dow tinkled its melodious little bell from time to 
time. In front of another window, a young girl 
was twirling the handle of a calculating machine. 
Everyone else was busy writing, scratching away, 
all except a little old man in felt boots who stood 
on a chair in front of a cabinet, hunting through 
the files. He pulled out one thick file after an- 
other, hauled them to his desk, and patiently 
leafed through them. They were filled with papers 
of different sizes and colors: some were only a 
few inches square, others were huge, folded in 
accordion pleats, so when the old man unfolded 
them, the sheets covered the whole of his desk — 
inkstand, ruler, puncher, and all. 

Matvei had been watching him for almost an 
hour now, but the paper he was searching for 
was not yet found. Ivan Savich, looking bright 
and cheerful, walked past Matvei and disappeared 
into the director’s room. Matvei guessed that the 
chairman had been invited to discuss the case. 

About ten minutes later, Tonya appeared from 
the director’s room. She walked through the 
general office, tugged hard at the heavy front 
door to pull it open, and went out. After a mo- 
ment’s thought, Matvei followed her out. Tonya 
stood by the roadside, waiting for a passing car 
to give her a lift. 

“Will they be much longer?” Matvei asked. 

“Go in and wait. They’ll call you,” Tonya 
told him. 

“Was it you who told on us?” 

“Yes.” Tonya looked straight into his eyes. 
“And Pm not a bit sorry.” Her voice dropped. 
“Because of you, I’m to get a warning too.” 

“You don’t say 

“I do believe that what you people need here 
is a militiaman with a club and not an agrono- 
mist at all. Now, why are you like that?” 

“Pm bored, that’s why,” Matvei said. 

“What do you mean, you’re bored? You get 
everything your own way. You wanted to join 
the M.T.S.; they let you. You wanted to be on 
Zefirov’s team; they put you on it.” Then she 
threw a wary glance over her shoulder and added, 
“Watch your step, they want to take this matter 
to court.” 

“And what about Zefirov?” 

“Zefirov stood up for you for all he was worth. 
He told them he was the team leader and there- 
fore the only one responsible for the whole thing. 
He tried very hard to clear you.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Will he be getting any- 
thing?” 

“No, I don’t think he will. After all, they do 
think a lot of him.” 
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Ivan Savich thrust his head out of the office 
and called in a pleasant voice, “Morozov, you’re 
invited inside.” 

“At least do try to behave properly in there,” 
Tonya said hurriedly. ‘Button your shirt collar. 
Here, let me.” 

Matvei walked past the little old man who was 
still searching for his paper and entered the di- 
rector’s room. 

The director, a newly appointed man, gray- 
haired but young of face, with a badge of an hon- 
orable railwayman on his chest, studied Matvei 
curiously. 

“Well, then, Morozov, what are we to do with 
you now?” the director asked. 

“It’s up to you. There are so many of you 
here, and I’m alone.” 

“What do you mean, alone?” asked Ivan Sa- 
vich, his hairy hand stroking the cloth table-cover 
caressingly. ‘“That’s why we’ve invited you here, 
to work it all out together, so there’d be no mis- 
take in our decision. We haven’t begun talking 
to you yet, and you’re all up in arms already. 
That’s not the way. Stop yawning! Bored, are 
you? You’re not bored when you’re trying to 
wreck a tractor, but you are when you have to 
talk to us, is that it?” 

“I am,” Matvei said. 

“Now what did I tell you?” Ivan Savich, red 
with indignation, turned to Ignatyev. “Any other 
man would have thought better of his behavior, 
admitted his fault, but this one — never!” 

“What’s your opinion — is Zefirov to blame?” 
the director asked. 

“It was my idea. I alone am to blame,” Matvei 
replied. 

“Look, how noble of him!” cried Ivan Savich. 
“Weve made sure without your noble-mindedness 
that you were the only one to blame, that it was 
all your fault and no one else’s. Zefirov has been 
working here for two years, and he’s had nothing 
but gratitude in all that time. And you, wherever 
you butt in, it’s trouble, nothing but trouble. 
You’re certainly a pest. Last year when you were 
working here, you had trouble too.” 

“Not last year,” Matvei said. 

“Slipped your mind, has it?” 

“A warning’s not like a good story, so why 
remember it?” 

“You will when we show it to you on paper.” 

The director rang. The old man in the felt 
boots came in. 

“Have you found it?” 

“Were looking hard.” 

“Carry on, then.” 

The old man shuffled out. 

“It’s no good talking to him. Send all the pa- 
pers into the prosecutor’s office — let them investi- 
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gate.” Ivan Savich slapped his palm down on 
the table. “Just state your case: deliberate mis- 
handling of a tractor. And Pll add my bit to it 
as well.” 

Everyone looked at Matvei. But Matvei only 
yawned. 

“That’s all, then,” said the director. “If no one 
objects, we’ll hand the matter over to the prose- 
cutor. Morozov, any objections?” 

“No,” Matvei said. 

“That means the district court,” snarled Ivan 
Savich, driven frantic by Matvei’s composure. 
“That means jail, you understand?” 

“Shall I go?” Matvei asked the director. 

“Aren’t you going to say anything at all?” The 
director looked at Matvei with undisguised curi- 
osity. “Don’t you really care?” 

“What’s the difference? Working here or work- 
ing in jail?” 

“You might think of your poor mother, at 
least,” Ivan Savich put in. 

‘““Mother’s working on the farm. She’ll manage 
somehow,” Matvei said. “Pm rather sorry for 
my wife, of course.” 

“What wife? Is he married?” the director 
asked. 

“Its a lie!” Ivan Savich waved the matter 
away. “Thats one of his usual jokes. Who’d 
marry a chap like him? I ask you. There’s no 
fool who would.” 

“One has.” 

‘‘Lies!”? roared Ivan Savich. 

“No, it’s not. We signed the marriage papers 
this morning. I’ve got the certificate here.” 
Matvei fumbled through his pockets. “It’s hard 
on her, of course. Her man locked up on her 
wedding day. But never mind, she’ll get over it. 
I don’t suppose they’ll give me a long term.” 

He found the certificate at last and handed it 
to the director. 

“Its a marriage certificate all right. 
congratulations. Who is she, a local girl?” 

“Yes, one of our Penkovo girls.” 

“There you are, Ivan Savich, you said it was a 
lie. Who is this Larissa Ivanovna?” 

“What Larissa Ivanovna?” Ivan Savich asked, 
dumfounded. 

“A Penkovo girl — Larissa Ivanovna. Moro- 
zov’s wife.” 

“Wife? How can she be his wife? Give it 
to me,” and Ivan Savich jerked the marriage 
certificate from the director’s hand. He studied 
it long and closely, and a nervous tic twitched his 
left eye. 

“No,” he suddenly gasped. “No. It cannot 
be! He’s stolen a blank form at the village soviet! 
Look, look, you can’t make out the stamp — it’s 
all smeared.” 


Well, 
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The director and Ignatyev examined the cer- 
tificate scrupulously. 

“Well?” Ivan Savich was anxious. “I tell 
you, it’s a fake. File it with the other evidence.” 

The door flew open and Larissa rushed into 
the room. “Comrade director, forgive him!” she 
cried, darting to Matvei’s side. “It wasn’t his 
fault at all.” 

“Go away, Larissa,’ Matvei said. 

“T swear it wasn’t,” Larissa continued, taking 
no heed of Matvei’s words. “The link’s been 
welded already. Why prosecute him, then? 
What for?” 

“Go away, do you hear?” Matvei repeated 
and gave her a shove toward the door. 

“Take your hands off her! Ivan Savich 
shouted and brought his fist down on the table. 
“Take your hands off my daughter!” 

“If you put him in jail, Pll go with him,” 
Larissa went on, undaunted. “If they won’t let 
me, Pll smash something too, and then they’ll 
have to lock us up together. And as for you, Dad, 
shut up! Your orders mean nothing where I’m 
concerned.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I obey his orders now. There!” and she kissed 
Matvei. 

“You two had better go home,” the director 
said. ‘‘This is no place for wedding celebrations.” 

Matvei and Larissa walked through the general 
office. The old man in felt boots was still standing 
on a chair, hunting through the files. 


Translated by Olga Shartse. 


TO MY CRITICS 
By Alexander Tvardovsky 


Teach me, would you, my critics, give me a facile 
Lesson: yes, according to you 

I must be deaf, blind, shape my verses 

By what I may and what I may not do. 


But forgive me if I foresee a future 

Hour, oh, not near, when you’ll hector me, 

You yourselves, questioning, insisting: 

Poet, where were you? What was it you did see? 


Translated by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
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THE DIFFICULTY 
OF PRODUCING 
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In this paper Nıxorar Akimoy, director of the Leningrad Comedy Theater, explores the 


sensitive question of how far one may go in the writing of satire. He makes a plea for 


creative latitude for the comedy writer comparable to what the serious dramatist en Joys. 


i OUR comedy theater there are tremendous 
possibilities for the propagation of Soviet ideas. 
In contrast to other kinds of plays, comedy pos- 
sesses the quality of inevitability. A wise and well- 
written comedy, infecting the spectators with 
laughter, urges on the audience the point of view 
of the author, even if individual spectators at 
first do not agree with it. And this joyous medium 
could become a militant weapon for the assertion 
of our views even beyond our borders. 

The path traversed by a Soviet comedy, from 
the writing table of the dramatist to the footlights, 
is sometimes very rocky, and in the process of 
production, the play goes through a gradual 
limiting of scope, a smoothing of the corners, a 
watering down of any kind of sharp generaliza- 
tion. In the beginning, for example, an author 
may be persuaded to make a minister a deputy 
minister, then the chief of a department, then the 
chief of a section, after which the criticism is 
made: “What are you talking about? This is 
trivial!” 

If it were authoritatively explained to us that 
in the next fifty years comedy would not be neces- 
sary to us, I would be completely set at ease. One 
could occupy oneself with other matters. But if 
we are told that comedy is absolutely necessary, 
then our duty as professionals is to ask: Under 
what conditions can it occupy a worthy place in 
Soviet dramaturgy? 


Woodcut by Goncharov. 


Comedy is a mass medium, and it takes the total 
impact of hundreds of comedies to influence 
society. One comedy, like one roe put under the 
microscope and examined, in isolation will always 
seem atypical. The basic condition for the de- 
velopment of comedies is that there should be 
many. A few will be very good and will become 
classics; a significant number will be of average 
quality; and a considerable number will be bad. 
Concerning the harmful, ideologically vicious, 
pathological comedies, the door to them — as 
with everything vicious — must be tightly shut. 

Points of view on any art form are in general 
true or untrue. And that there exist among us 
untrue points of view is not so terrible, if only 
they are detected in the course of time and core 
rected. Among us, for example, there still exists, 
inherited from the past, the division of different 
mediums into respectable and not respectable. 

There are sublime mediums which can arouse 
admiration or respect. Serious drama is a re- 
spected medium. One can like or dislike comedy, 
but one does not have to respect it. Such an 
attitude extends also to personal representatives 
of the medium. Even a little-known artist of the 
Moscow Art Theater is more respected than, for 
example, the comic actor Raikin. People love 
Raikin, but since he is merely funny, why should 
they respect him? He is placed in the category of 
variety theater, and this is entirely unrespectable. 
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The first thing that is said now about any new 
comedy is, “It has a petty theme.” Under the 
concept of petty themes, in recent times, certain 
people include a great deal: love, the building of a 
family, and any number of domestic and ethical 
questions. More than once I have heard a critic 
say, “So what? You showed a rascal careerist. 
Is that worth the attention of a Soviet audience?” 
Rascals must be exposed on the stage, though 
they themselves would very much like to be left 
in peace. 

Misunderstanding of the laws of the medium 
is another important factor in the stifling of com- 
edy. If a comedy situation or a comic hero is 
evaluated from the point of view of the laws of 
serious drama, you receive irrefutable proof of the 
stupidity of the authors of the comedy. Try to 
take Chaplin out of the atmosphere of his comic 
scenes and put him into Anna Karenina, or put 
Gogol’s Yaichnitsa into Notes from the House of the 
Dead, or Skapen into Phédre. 

Some critics knock a comedy off its feet by 
simply retelling its content in abbreviated form. 
Such a blow could not be survived even by Woe 
from Wit: A young man came to Moscow; the 
girl he loved loved another; the man took offense 
and left. A stupid story about which there is 
nothing to tell, a “petty theme.” But it seems that 
Woe from Wit is a great work of art. 

Not long ago, in the newspaper Literature and 
Life, Fyodor Panferov precisely by this means 
retold The Story of a Young Married Couple by 
Eugene Shwarts, which did not in the least con- 
vince me that the education of our youth and the 
raising of a family are petty themes. 

For a.true judgment of comedy, one must al- 
ways check one’s suppositions with the reactions of 
the audience. The most experienced dramatist 
or director must guess and hope that a comedy 
is funny. But to know if it is really so can be 
done only through communication with the spec- 
tator. The sensation of physical illness we check 
with a thermometer. However, one must decide 
beforehand whether to believe the thermometer 
or not. And we often believe it only if its evidence 
suits us. 

A strict critic may change his attitude toward 
the Soviet audience depending on whether its 
reaction coincides with his views. If the audience 
does not accept a comedy which the critic does 
not like, then he writes: ‘‘Our adult Soviet spec- 
tators evaluated on its merits the sorry attempts of 
the author to make them laugh with empty. . . .” 
But if, to the dissatisfaction of the critic, the audi- 
ence likes the comedy, then all the spectators of 
the theater are immediately transformed into a 
“backward part of the Philistine public, whose 
laughter. . . .” Is it not time for us to understand 
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that the forty-year probation of Soviet artistic 
culture obliges us to make respectful evalua- 
tions and to draw sound conclusions from these 
evaluations? 

It seems to me that our theaters take little 
advantage of such interesting means of communi- 
cation with audiences as the spectators’ conference. 
When the Leningrad Comedy Theater played The 
Story of a Young Married Couple by Shwarts, it had 
two spectator conferences. The judgment of the 
audience interested us very much. Both con- 
ferences were lively, and we received full support 
for the play from the spectators. The workers of 
the Kirov factory were especially outspoken. 
These were by no means abstract aesthetic dis- 
cussions about the play, such as we are used to 
hearing from the critics; no, the theme of the 
play — the building of a young family — touched 
the spectators vitally, especially the women, who 
told of personal family matters and their own 
difficulties and doubts. One young woman worker 
of the factory spoke with excitement about how 
she had been unfair to her husband and now would 
approach this problem in a new way. To see the 
palpable influence of a show on a spectator who 
comes to practical conclusions about his own life 
because of it, who listens to the dramatist as he 
would to a good and wise counselor — this is a 
great and useful lesson for the theater and the 
dramatist. 


Pu the creation of good comedy, many years of 
effort are needed. Theaters which have dedicated 
themselves to this medium have learned a great 
deal from their own and others’ mistakes and from 
the reactions of millions of those who have seen 
the plays. As experience shows, one man alone 
can destroy a good comedy; one person can un- 
dermine the effect of the comedy if he is deter- 
mined to do so. Such a free sharpshooter usually 
works at his own risk. 

If someone succeeded in persuading us that a 
batch of canned goods sent to town was spoiled, 
and after its destruction it was explained that the 
rumor about the spoilage was the work of a sick 
imagination, then probably the person who spread 
the false information would be held responsible 
for the destruction. In our business, this is not 
so. If one “Status Seeker” succeeds in attaining 
the banning of a comedy as harmful and insidious, 
and later it is explained that it was useful and 
harmless, then no one answers for the damage. 

A good example of this is the story of the com- 
edy The Cottage by Valentin Kataev. In 1941, 
Kataev wrote a joyful and wise comedy about the 
‘inhabitants of the small Soviet town of Konsk, 
about their love for their city, about their struggle 
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for its prosperity. He told about them through 
the aid of a plot complicated by gay misunder- 
standings. The comedy was accepted and re- 
hearsed in Moscow in the Vakhtangov Theater 
and in Leningrad in the Comedy Theater. Re- 
hearsals were nearing the end; the building of the 
sets was finished. Many theaters outside these two 
cities also accepted the play. 

One unlucky day the directors of all theaters 
working on The Cottage were called to the tele- 
phone. A composed but inflexible voice from 
Moscow, from the Committee on the Arts, sug- 
gested the immediate cessation of work on the 
play. No explanation was made, and we were 
given to understand that it was impossible to 
explain by telephone. But it was not explained 
afterward, even in personal talks. 

It must be kept in mind that the acceptance of 
a play in any theater is preceded first by reading 
to the troupe and then by discussion between the 
management and the directors and Party and 
professional organizations. No play accepted for 
presentation can bypass this procedure, and The 
Cottage was read by several hundreds of workers 
of Soviet culture who were concerned about their 
theater. The play was approved by the Main 
Repertory Committee and by the Committee on 
the Arts. And among none of the hundreds of 
these responsible people did the comedy evoke 
any suspicion; no one saw in it any lampoon or 
any hidden barbs. 

The invasion of the Soviet Union in June, 1941, 
naturally forced everyone quickly to forget about 
this petty event on the theatrical front. Sixteen 
years passed. The Moscow Theater of Satire 
presented The Cottage under a new title, This 
Happened in Konsk. 

But comedy, except for the very top plays which 
become classics, is a fleeting medium, a rapidly 
spoiling commodity, and, of course, The Cottage 
sounds today not at all as it would have sounded 
sixteen years ago. Many domestic circumstances 
are rendered obsolete by the passage of time. 
But the acceptance now of the removed comedy 
does not make up for the damage which it suffered. 


We is all this possible? How can we fight this 
unhealthy situation? There exists only one true, 
not simple means: to seek to get everyone — 
dramatists, theaters, critics, and even audiences — 
to agree on the aims of comedy and on certain 
basic conditions for the development of Soviet 
comic mediums: 

1. If, in a play, everything is normal; if good, 
correct people are acting; if events do not depart 
from well-accepted norms and nothing throws 


the heroes off balance, then there simply is no 
comedy. Yet most of the suggestions offered the 
dramatist are directed toward getting him to 
come closer to the norm and to move further 
away from the comedy medium. 

2. We often confuse typical phenomena of life, 
worthy of being portrayed in comedy, with the 
construction of a comedy subject which must 
not and cannot be a reflection of the usual events 
of life. For heroes of a comedy to be able to mani- 
fest their typical characteristics, they must be 
set in unusual circumstances. Then you can get 
a comedy. The best tradition of Russian classics 
confirms this theory. 

Yet how often you hear our comedy writers 
reproached: ‘“‘This is just a special case; this is 
not at all a typical event.” I think that our writers 
hear this every time they succeed in thinking up a 
good comedy subject. 

In articles and reviews devoted to comedies, 
one often reads the biting criticism, ‘‘an invented 
subject,” although no doubt the authors have 
thought of their subjects as an indispensable and 
very important element of comedy. A good 
comedy writer can find themes in his observations 
of life and in his images of people. But there is 
a tremendous difference between this part of his 
creative process and the construction of a comic 
subject, well-knit, clear, unexpected, which fuses 
into final form all the material that the writer has 
collected. 

We don’t need invented subjects; but talented, 
thought-over, inventively constructed ones are 
absolutely necessary for any good comedy. 

3. At a certain point, the amusing in a comedy 
is transferred to the position of contraband. This 
is helped no little by stock critical epithets of 
an insulting character: “‘schematic,’” “he seeks to 
get a laugh,” “for the sake of a laugh,” “naked 
laugh,” “belly laugh.” 

No one will dispute the facts that laughs are 
different and that a flat joke irritates no less than 
a stupid serious statement. However, if one were 
to compile statistics of our periodical press and 
theatrical reviews and compare how often laugh- 
ter is described in scornful terms with how seldom 
the humor and wit of an author are praised, the 
ratio would probably turn out to be a hundred 
to one. If critics praise a comedy, it is for depth 
of thought or the pathos of the situation, almost 
never for humor. 

But if you think about it, the desire of the 
comedy writer to get a laugh is no more harmful 
than the effort of a baker to feed, a doctor to heal, 
or a builder to build. 

Listen to any conversation of the author of 
a comedy, whether in the theater, in the culture 
office, in the editorial office, or in a debate. Ideas 
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are discussed — characters, conceptions, roles, ex- 
cisions, long passages, additions — but the talk 
never concerns laughter. It is somehow taken 
for granted that laughter is necessary to the 
dramatist alone. And a comedy writer often 
has to bring humor to the stage by stealth and 
shamefacedly, and only when he sees the reac- 
tion of the audience can he convince himself that 
there was nothing to be ashamed of in his play 
and that humor is also necessary to the spectator 
of a comedy. 

4. Only high mastery of comedy can secure the 
manifestation of a friendly smile in the hall. 
Moreover, even in this realm there exist mistaken 
views. Different types of art depend on different 
techniques. Without knowing musical technique, 
the person gifted with native talent can compose 
a song for one voice, but it takes special education 
before one can write a symphony. 

Of all literary mediums, perhaps comedy is the 
most complicated with respect to technique, and 
yet we pay no attention to this question. In a 
great number of the comedies by young authors 
which I have read recently, an interesting idea 
collapses because of technical unpreparedness, 
inability to build, to carry a work to completion. 
But where can we send a gifted and inquisitive 
beginning comedy writer who wants to gain the 
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necessary knowledge, to read the necessary books, 
to know the theory of comedy? What, besides 
classic examples, can he study? 

We have not printed one work on this theme. 
Books about Soviet comedy have set themselves 
completely different tasks, and they are of little 
help to the young author who might want to un- 
derstand the basic laws of construction of a comedy 
in our time. One must remember that each epoch, 
even each small bit of time, has its character, its 
mode of life, its types, its inimitable specifics. No 
theatrical medium is adapted to fix the character 
of an epoch so completely as comedy. 

The Soviet people love, value, and subtly un- 
derstand humor. Besides, they are inclined to 
examine each question optimistically. They want 
to see gay and wise comedies, profound ones for 
reflection and joyous ones for recreation; and those 
of us who work in the theater are obliged to 
respond to these demands. 

I am sure that we shall find the personnel, 
that we have not stopped producing new talent. 
It is only necessary to create the atmosphere in 
which these talents competing with one another 
can flourish. There will be disruptions and fail- 
ures, but we must be patient in order to achieve 
the greatest success, the creation of a new Soviet 
comedy. 


TWO by MARGARITA ALIGER 


A lyric poet who was born in 1915 and studied at the Literary 
Institute of the Soviet Writers’ Union, Margarita Aliger was 
awarded a Stalin Prize for her long poem, zoya. She is one of 
the most audacious women now writing in the U.S.S.R. 


And so once more they quarrel in the trolley; 


Their anger, flaring, will not let them see 
That they stand stripped before a crowd of strangers. 
Helpless and hurt, I watch them enviously. 


They do not know their happiness; there’s no one 

To show it to them, tell them what is plain: 

Think! You are next each other, breathing, speaking, 
And it can still come right for you again. 


Translated by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
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Lev Petrov is the Director of the Institute for 
the Restoration of Historic Monuments in Mos- 
cow and the man most familiar with the artistic 
and dedicated work which has gone into the rebuild- 
ing of the cathedrals and historic shrines and the 


restoration or uncovering of the ancient icons. 
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OF RESTORATION 


| See after the October Revolution in 
1917, the Soviet government took effective meas- 
ures to protect cultural relics. Government com- 
missars charged with the task of ensuring the 
safety of art and historical treasures were assigned 
to all museums and palaces of Petrograd. A special 
order was issued to safeguard and make an in- 
ventory of historical and art treasures concen- 
trated in the Winter Palace, the residence of 
Russian czars. 

The People’s Commissariat of Education, as 
the Ministry of Education was called at that time, 
issued an appeal “To Workers, Peasants, Soldiers, 
Sailors, and All Citizens of Russia.” The appeal 
said: 

In addition to natural riches, toilers have in- 
herited great cultural riches: buildings of inimitable 
beauty, museums full of rare and beautiful objects, 
both instructive and inspiring, libraries preserving 
vast spiritual treasures, and so forth. 

All this is the property of the people. All this will 
help the poor man — and his children — quickly to 
go beyond the former ruling classes, will help him to 
become a new man, heir to the old culture and creator 
of an entirely new culture. 

Comrades, we must vigilantly safeguard this prop- 
erty of the people. 


The first years of the life of the Soviet state 
were marked by great hardships. Economic dis- 
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location caused by World War I, the civil war 
and foreign intervention, the blockade and famine 
— all this put an enormous strain on the country’s 
resources. Yet even under such conditions, the 
government found time and funds to preserve the 
cultural heritage. On October 5, 1918, V. I. 
Lenin signed the Soviet government’s first act of 
legislation in this sphere, the Decree of the Council 
of People’s Commissars “On Registering, Taking 
Inventory, and Protecting Relics of Art and 
Antiquity, Owned by Private Individuals, Soci- 
eties, and Institutions.” In the years that fol- 
lowed, additional decrees elevated the protection 
of relics to a task of national importance. 

On the basis of all this legislation, a system of 
administrative agencies and restoration studios 
was set up with the object of studying such relics, 
preparing work and cost estimates, carrying out the 
practical restoration, and publishing reports on 
the cultural monuments. Such studios, established 
in accordance with the territorial principle, are 
now operating in the capitals of the Union repub- 
lics and in towns and regions where most of the 
monuments are concentrated — Novgorod, Pskov, 
Ryazan, Yaroslavl, Leningrad. The Central Re- 
search Restoration Studio is in Moscow under the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Construction and Architec- 
ture. The staff members of these studios have been 
remarkably successful in their scientific methods of 


restoration, and in the course of their research the 
experts have brought to light a multitude of 
hitherto unknown cultural treasures. 


tase on studios have been at their busiest 
since the end of World War II. The fascist in- 
vaders inflicted grave and vicious damage upon 
the cultural treasures of the country. Having pro- 
claimed the barbarous slogan that “cultural 
values in the East are of no importance,” the 
Nazis systematically and deliberately set about 
demolishing our most precious architectural monu- 
ments, destroying museums and their entire art 
collections. Destruction was heaviest in the west- 
ern regions — Novgorod, Pskov, Kiev, Smolensk, 
Chernigov — where most of the architectural 
monuments of ancient Russian culture were con- 
centrated. 

Some of these unique edifices were destroyed be- 
yond repair; others escaped total destruction, 
but their further existence was in grave jeopardy. 
Owing to the assistance rendered by the Soviet 
government and the tremendous enthusiasm with 
which the Soviet people tackled the task of re- 
storing normal conditions, Soviet restoration ex- 
perts were able to raise many of these monuments 
from the ruins. 

Already, by the end of 1944, work had begun 
on the restoration of St. Sofia Cathedral, built 
in 1045 in Novgorod, one of the most ancient 
Russian cities. 

Enormous holes in the dome and vaults and 
heavy damage to walls from shells and bombs had 
disfigured the cathedral beyond recognition. Fur- 
thermore; the Nazis had carried away some com- 
ponents of the building. In November, 1948, the 
first stage of restoration was completed. The 
great snow-white mass of St. Sofia Cathedral, 
as if molded by the hand of a sculptor, again rose 
over the city, its gilt dome brightly shining in the sun. 

Following the restoration of St. Sofia Cathedral, 
large-scale operations began on other Novgorod 
monuments, and at this writing practically all 
the ancient buildings have been restored. ‘The 
most extensive work has been done in the restora- 
tion of the Novgorod kremlin, the ancient nucleus 
of the city. Its walls and towers were erected at 
the end of the fifteenth century, on the site of 
more ancient ones. But even these walls and 
towers were rebuilt and changed many times in 
the five centuries of their existence. 

By our time they had lost many of their archi- 
tectural details: the outline of merlons had 
changed; loopholes had been filled in; roofs over 
the rampart walk and the tall, tented roofs of the 
towers had disappeared. The flat nineteenth- 
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century roofs that replaced them divested the 
buildings of their former beauty. 

The original ground plan of the kremlin had 
likewise changed. The water-filled moat which 
surrounded it on three sides (on the fourth side 
the kremlin is protected by the Volkhov River) 
had become silted and overgrown, and its banks 
were obliterated. The town which sprang up 
beyond the walls grew haphazardly, without any 
definite plan. 

As a result of an on-the-spot investigation of the 
ancient monument and the study of numerous 
documents in the archives, it has been possible to 
restore the walls and towers as they were in the 
fifteenth century. The program includes the 
restoration of the historical plan of the Novgorod 
kremlin. The moat beyond the kremlin walls will 
be restored and filled with water, and five bridges 
will be built across it. The building line beyond 
the moat will be pushed back somewhat, and a 
public park girding the kremlin in a semicircle 
will be laid out in the open space thus formed 
between the kremlin and the city. The main city 
square, including an administrative center, will 
be built in front of the entrance to the kremlin. 

Equally extensive restoration work is going on 
in other parts of the Soviet Union. More than 
2000 kilometers southeast of Novgorod, on the 
banks of the Volga River, stands another ancient 
Russian city — Astrakhan. Like Novgorod, it had 
its beginnings in the construction of a kremlin, in 
the 1580s. Built as a stronghold at the frontier of 
the Russian state of those times, the Astrakhan 
kremlin was the residence of the local clerical 
authorities and served as the quarters of a military 
garrison. Barracks and various auxiliary services 
were built at random all over its territory. Sec- 
tions of the fortress walls were torn down and 
replaced with box-type buildings of nondescript 
architecture. Some parts of the walls grew dilapi- 
dated and crumbled. As a result, the earth level 
rose considerably, and ancient buildings seem to 
have sunk into the ground. The town around 
the kremlin had few amenities in prerevolutionary 
times and consisted of buildings of the most 
inferior type. 

Under the program drawn up a few years ago, 
the Astrakhan kremlin walls and towers are to 
be rebuilt all along their circumference, and their 
original architectural forms will be restored as far 
as possible. Buildings added later which have no 
architectural value, including those erected on the 
line of the walls, are to be pulled down and the 
walls rebuilt. Along with the restoration of ancient 
buildings, extensive work is being done to restore 
the original plan of the kremlin and to lower the 
ground plan to its original level. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Astrakhan kremlin is coordinated with 
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the planning and building up of the center of the 
city. The streets skirting the kremlin will be 
reconstructed according to a definite plan. On 
the kremlin’s southern side, the space now occu- 
pied by empty lots and warehouses will become a 
central square with a monument to Lenin. Much 
of this work has already been carried out. 

Similar work is going on in the kremlins of 
Tula, Gorky, Pskov, in the Siberian town of 
Tobolsk, and at a number of monasteries and big 
country estates with their architectural complexes. 


Sa of the most intricate and interesting work 
is being done by Leningrad architects in restoring 
in the city and suburbs of Leningrad the palaces 
and their parks, which the Nazis had destroyed. 
Heavy damage was inflicted during World War 
II upon Peterhof, an eighteenth-century palace of 
the czars. For nine hundred days the firing line 
passed right across the palace grounds. Among 
the greatest attractions of these grounds were 
their waterwork displays — fountains, cascades, 
surprises of various forms and designs. Located 
along the central axis of the palace façade was 
the great fountain “Samson Tearing the Lion’s 
Mouth,” the work of the famous Russian sculptor 
Kozlovsky. A canal with a row of fountains ran 
toward the sea along the same axis. All this 
created a wonderful perspective, vying in beauty 
with the famous gardens of Versailles. 

In view of the great popularity of the Peterhof 
park among Leningraders, it was decided to 
restore first the lower gardens and the fountains. 
However, without the figure of Samson, which 
had been taken away by the Nazi troops, the com- 
position of the central fountain lacked its former 
beauty. Since the search for the genuine figure 
proved to be futile, the Samson fountain had to 
be restored by working from photographs. 

When Samson, newly cast in bronze and gilded, 
was hauled through the streets of Leningrad, peo- 
ple recognized it and ran after the platform that 
carried it. The glittering figure of Samson seemed 
to shine in the rays of the victory won by the 
Soviet people at the price of great suffering. 

In 1952 the outer walls of the Peterhof palace 
were repaired and the roof restored. Work is now 
continuing in the interior. Restoration quite as 
painstaking and elaborate is being carried out by 
Leningraders in other suburban palaces — the 
Czarskoye Selo, Pavlovsk, Oranienbaum. 

The restoration of the more ancient and beauti- 
ful churches is being carried on systematically. 
The history of the construction of the Church of 
Polozhenie Riz (‘Ordination of Priests”) of the 
Moscow Kremlin, dating from the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, can be traced from old chronicles. The 
church was seriously damaged by the Moscow fire 
of 1737. It had been commonly believed that its 
architecture in its present form was the result of 
hasty reconstruction after the fire. Nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century sources said outright that 
the upper part of the church — its vaults and 
dome — had crumbled and had been completely 
reconstructed. This theory was seemingly con- 
firmed by the fact that the hipped vault over the 
church was made of much larger bricks than those 
in the lower part of the walls. But in the 1940s 
restoration experts established that the masonry 
and bricks of the dome were completely identical 
with those in the rest of the building. 

Careful measurements revealed the existence of 
empty space between the interior vault and the 
vault covering the entire church and disclosed 
that over the ancient vault, which had escaped 
destruction, there was built another one of simpli- 
fied hipped design. 

Restoration experts dismantled the later vault, 
removed the cornice and the masonry between the 
bays in the upper part of the walls. The window 
openings and the altar apsides were restored to 
their original form. A fine decorative belt girdling 
the building was discovered. The building itself 
was partly freed from later additions. 

Interesting work was also done on the interior 
of the Church of Ordination of Priests by restora- 
tion experts, who established that the original 
frescoes carried three, and in some places as many 
as four, layers of paint, added at different times. 
The upper frescoes, representing mediocre work 
by indifferent hack artists, hid excellent paint- 
ings done in the classic manner of Russian icon 
painters. This layer proved to be intact, and it 
was therefore decided to remove the later layers 
from the entire surface of the walls. 

The icons in the iconostasis also proved to have 
been repainted at a later date, the difference being 
that only one layer was superimposed on them. 
When this was cleared, some remarkable samples 
of Russian seventeenth-century art were revealed. 

We have space to mention only a small fraction 
of what is being done in the Soviet Union in 
restoring ancient monuments. Much could be 
said about the restoration of other great historical 
monuments: country estates, modest dwellings 
dating from the Middle Ages, and the original 
and interesting wooden architecture of northern 
Russia, including both peasant houses and churches. 
Altogether, in 1959, restoration work was con- 
ducted on more than four hundred objects through- 
out the country. The Soviet people preserve with 
great care and love their cultural heritage, realiz- 
ing that relics of ancient culture are the legacy of 
all mankind. 
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.« ~ Imagine sauntering into the famous golden dining room at the Ritz in 
Paris. An entourage of beaming waiters and headwaiters greets you and 
seats you at a table that glitters under a priceless French service. And 
now! You are served from one of the world’s most appreciated kitchens. 

a Perhaps you'll have Petite Marmite, the glorified soup of the French 
provinces. Then a succulent Poularde de Bresse smothered in crisp 
baby potatoes. Finally, fresh peach dripping in brandy. The bill? A 

n write: Dept. A-6, P.O. Box #221, New York 


See your travel agent or for folders.and informatii 
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cool $4.00, price-fixed. Of course, you could lose your head and sp 
hundreds at the Ritz. It’s a shamelessly glamorous restaurant. But’ 


would still get a bargain! For wherever you eat in France ...at the! 


or in a cozy bistro or in an old provincial inn... you i 
spend much less than you're used to spending. Yet 2 | 
you eat nothing less than ambrosia. Food is religion . 
throughout France. It’s no place to go on a diet. by 
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Renaissance in Puerto Rico 


—as seen by a girl of fifteen 


HE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL in the foreground 
T our photograph is fifteen. When she was 
born, Puerto Rico was a “stricken land.” 

We wish you could be here to talk to this 
Puerto Rican girl today. 


an educational station. And it broadcasts to a 
larger area than any other educational television 
station in the Western Hemisphere. 

Education is one of the chief goals of Puerto 
Rico’s remarkable new Operation Serenity. It 


¥ She might start by telling you about every- receives nearly a third of Puerto Rico’s entire 
day things. The good food her mother buys in budget. No other country except Israel spends 
the new supermarket. The new house her fam- so much of its budget on education. 
ily lives in. Her father’s job in one of Puerto Beyond this, the Commonwealth will actu- 
Rico’s new factories. ally dip into emergency funds to help a gifted 

Then, as she warmed up, she would probably student continue his studies. 

have something to say about her lessons and her Today, one third of Puerto Rico’s total popu- 
» teachers. How they teach her two languages— lation is going to school— grade school, high 

Spanish and English. How they take her to school; vocational school, or one of the island’s 
t museums and art exhibitions and concerts. universities. 

And she would surely want to tell you about Puerto Rico is proud of her spectacular in- 
the interesting television programs that she and dustrial renaissance. But this “sunny, scrubbed, 
her classmates watch on Channel Six, an ad- and cultured land” is prouder still of the way 
mirable new station in San Juan. Channel Six is her people are putting their prosperity to use. 

A ©1960 — Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
Between classes at the Central High School in San Juan. Central High is espe- 
cially proud of having built its own historical museum, and of having won the 
Puerto Rican basketball championship, Photograph by Elliott Erwitt. 
a 





New home movie camera lets you 


bring ‘em back aloud! 


ORE THAN half a million Americans will the only home movie camera that records the 
take movie cameras abroad this year. The sounds as it films the sights. Automatically syn- 
majority will be of the conventional silent type. chronized with the action! Of course, you don’t 


N 


But many will be the new Fairchild Cinephonic, have to travel abroad to take advantage of the 


pen 


Cinephonic’s talents. Just 
listen to the sounds around 
you. Words. Laughter. The 
sounds of fun, the sounds of 
children. They’re all part of 
the scenes you'll want to pre- 
serve forever. On film. 

The Cinephonic goes 
everywhere, anywhere. The 
recording mechanism and 
needed power are both inside 
the camera. There are no 
clumsy cables or bulky attach- 
ments. Its scant four*and a 
half pounds pass the rigors 
of an airline weigh-in or a 


bunderboat ride off Bombay. 





° ° ° CINEPHONIC CAMERA: 8mm, electronic sound synchronization, omni-directional micro- 
The Cin ephonic 1S as phone, volume control, headphone “monitor,” rechargeable permanent battery, power drive 
(no winding), 100’ film capacity, 3-lens turret. With 13mm Cinphar £/i.8 _ $249 

Cinephonic Sound Film: 50 ft. double-8mm rolls (100 ft.) fine grain color, $7.5 


easy to use as conventional 
silent cameras. You simply follow the action. The camera hears all it sees. Sounds 
are picked up by a small, sensitive microphone, and recorded directly on the 
film, as you shoot. Cinephonic film is edged witha mememe 






permanent magnetic recording stripe. It is the equal 
of the finest color film you’ve ever used. (A word 
of happy caution: pack twice the film you planned. 
Taking sound movies is downright habit forming.) — 

When you see your travels recreated by the | l; 


Cinephonic projector, you will be astonished by the 
realism. So will your audience. And this totally new 


CINEPHONIC PROJECTOR: shows sound 
° ‘ ° and silent 8mm films. Adds sound to silent 
projector not only shows your new sound movies, fims. Removes sound, adds sound over sound. 
Self-contained in carrying case, with sepa- 

rate speaker which can be placed beneath 


but can actually add sound to old silent films as well. srcen Complete with mike, $259 


See and hear Cinephonic sound movies for 
yourself—at any Fairchild dealer. And ask for 
your free copy of the fascinating new booklet, 
“At Last! Home Movies with Sound” or write 


FAIRCHILD CINEPHONIC 


worlds only home movie camera OF with sound 





THE CAMERA THAT HEARS ALL IT SEES Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corporation e Leaders in Precision Cameras for Science, Industry and Defense 


to Fairchild, Box 609, Dept. F, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Hearing is believing! 


Any of these exclusive Fairchild 
dealers will gladly demonstrate 
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A. rich tradition of the heroic epic and its 
storytellers has been preserved with extraordi- 
nary completeness by the Kirghiz people. One 
celebrated epic singer was the aged Sagymbai 
Orzbakov; it was his rendition that the humble 
teacher Abdrakhamov used when he first set down 
in writing the great epic poem Manas. The writ- 
ing took four years, both winter and summer, 
with minor interruptions, from 1923 until 1927. 
The heroic folk poem was of unprecedented, un- 
heard-of length: 240,000 lines of verse. This was 
more than twice as long as Book of the Czars, the 
longest epic work in the world, longer than the 
Shakhamm of Firdousi with its 100,000 lines of 
verse. It was the first time that this particular 
epic had been set down in writing, after many 
centuries of oral performance. 

The singer Sagymbai recounted how the in- 
habitants of one valley or another used to make 
an agreement with him in advance for a per- 
formance in the coming winter. The families 
would get ready for a performance in one of their 
homes and would store up meat, flour, and but- 
ter. The performances of Manas would be given 
throughout the long winter, right up to the first 
spring sheep hunt. 

Drawing by Yurkunas. 


sy MUKHTAR AUEZOV 


Born in 1897 into a nomad family of Kazaks, MUKH- 
TAR AuEzov is the author of more than twenty plays, 
many short stories, and a four-volume novel about the 
famous Kazak hero Abai. He is an authority on the 
folklore of Asiatic Russia and has been instrumental 
in transcribing on paper those epics of Homeric 
length which the famous singers have handed down 


over the centuries. 


For four years, Sagymbai sang the section of the 
epic dealing with the exploits of the valiant hero 
Manas for the first full written transcription. This 
epic is a generic cycle and is sung about a father, 
Manas, his son, Semetei, and his grandson, Seitek. 

Sagymbai the writer considered himself above 
all a singer of songs about Semetei. At his death 
in his sixty-seventh year he managed to finish only 
the story of Manas and had not yet got to the 
son and the grandson. After Sagymbai, a second 
talented epic writer and singer of Manas, Sayak- 
pai Karalaev, produced three more cycles in the 
course of several years. This brought the full text 
up to 400,000 lines of verse. The septuagenarian 
Sayakpai finally finished the epic in 1940. Today 
he performs separate episodes of the epic for the 
Kirghiz Writers’ Union and the philologists and 
historians of the Kirghiz Academy of Sciences. He 
appears at folk celebrations, in theaters, and at 
great folk gatherings in his native Kirghiz Repub- 
lic. An immense interest in the epic is growing 
in this area. 

I have heard him many times. The last time, 
he was the honored guest at my 1957 jubilee, 
when my sixtieth birthday and my fortieth year 
of artistic endeavor were celebrated. He was 
among the guests in my home, and he sang an 
episode about the exploits of Manas’ son, Semetei, 
for about an hour. 

The performers of Manas sing the epic with the 
accompaniment of a musical instrument. They 
recite some passages, but mainly they sing the 
declamation and act out the events with the time- 
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honored techniques of dramatic mimicry. The 
epic writer Karalaev is a very talented perform- 
er, and you can listen to him for hours without 
tiring. He varies his intonation skillfully by mak- 
ing expressive gestures as he recreates the charac- 
ters of different heroes or as he sings of violent 
battle scenes. 

The ancient Kirghiz epic singers had faith in 
inspiration. They believed that, because it was 
not easy to learn an epic song of as great a length 
as Manas, their gifts had to be supernaturally 
inspired. 


W. FIND epic song performers among all the 
Siberian peoples. There is much that is interest- 
ing and original in the Khakass rendition of 
heroic storytelling, for example. They usually 
seat the ‘performer in a place of honor which is 
spread with a bearskin. He asks for his chatkham, 
a special musical instrument, and usually repeats, 
“I have come to you on foot. I have no horse. 


‘ When I begin to tell my stories, my heroes gallop 


away on their fabulous horses and I can’t go after 
them. Give me my horse and my chatkham.” 

They give him his seven-stringed instrument, 
and the listeners express the traditional wish that 
he sing a song which will never end, and that it 
be frightening in the middle, and that it make 
them laugh sometimes and cry sometimes. 

And the singer announces, “I will sing to trap 
your hearts.” He usually strums an invocation on 
his chatkham and then sings the khai, an extem- 
poraneous melody sung in the back of the throat. 
Next he speaks in prose what he has just sung. 
The invocation is supposed magically to invoke 
the patron spirits of epic song. The listeners en- 
courage the singer from time to time by shouting 
noises of approval, joy, and rapture. 

The Shortzy, another Siberian group, sing 
poems to the accompaniment of the kobusa, or kat 
komusa. ‘Their interpretation of epic singing is 
much like the Khakass. To begin with, there is an 
invocation sung in the throat either as a prelude 
or as a separate part of the narration. And then, 
as in the Khakass interpretation, there is the 
prose narration. Heroic or epic poems of the 
Shortzy people have a strict form, with regular 
strophes at the beginning and end of the song. 


Another Siberian people, the Yakuts, have . 


quite a different interpretation of epic singing. 
After the Kirghiz, the Yakut people have pre- 
served the greatest number of songs in the oral 
tradition. There are their famous olonkho, songs 
made up of as many as 10,000 lines of verse. 

The olonkho singer covers his ears during the 
performance to make his song more resonant in 
his head, and his whole body sways in time to the 
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beat. Sometimes the olonkhosut (the performer) 
even closes his eyes during the singing. He does 
this, as he explains to the audience, to cut himself 
off completely from his surroundings. The olonkho- 
suis perform the epic unaccompanied by any 
musical instrument. But even so, the performance 
is rich with dramatic mimicry, intonation, and 
characterization. The combination of masterful 
interpretation and singing makes olonkho a vivid 
folk presentation. 

The students of Yakut epics consider that 
olonkho loses a great deal of its charm in being 
written down; it becomes too literal. Once writ- 
ten down, the epics seem pale and inexpressive in 
comparison with the live presentation, when the 
moment determines how the melody will go. 
Each hero has his own special melody and special 
voice. When the narrative concerns animals, the 
olonkhosut does unexpected, expressive imitations. 

In our time, the olonkhosuis appear at private 
family gatherings, at folk holidays, and in the 
clubs and theaters of Yakutsk. Sometimes con- 
tests between singers are organized in this repub- 
lic — collective presentations, when one singer 
tells the story and another sings. 

An especially ancient tradition of epic presenta- 


tion is preserved by the Buryat people. A Buryat 


singer telling the uleger (heroic epic) is like the 
shamman performing his magic rites. Before the 
arrival of Buryat hunters in a region, Buryats ob- 
serve certain rites to appease the spirits of the 
beasts and the forests, on whom the outcome of 
the hunt depends. 

At night the singer-hunter spreads out a white 
pelt in his hut and lays down on it burned juniper 
branches and a cup of wine or milk with an arrow 
stuck in it, and he sings his epic song until the 
first rays of dawn. Formerly, this virtually sacred 
act was supposed to be the hunters’ gift to the 
spirits of the Siberian forests. The text of the 
uleger therefore has incantations and magic sym- 
bols which are drawn from hunting practice. 

The Buryats, like the Kirghiz, believe in utkha, 
the doctrine that hereditary gifts are inspired by 
supernatural powers. The former Buryat rapsod is 
now the hereditary singer of uleger. He is not only 
a singer, but a priest or shamman as well. This in- 
dividual and this form of presentation probably 
reproduce the ancient tradition of a special cult 
of epic singers. 

_ The epic is kept alive by many peoples of the 
Soviet Union — the Kazaks, the Uzbeks, Turk- 
men, Tadzhiks, Kara-Kalpaks, and several groups 
in the Caucasus. These epics are now being 
published for the general reader in many of the 
languages of the Soviet Union and are being 
studied by specialists in the university world. 
Translated by Gabriella Azrael. 
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TELEVISION 
IN THE USSR. 


BY WILLIAM S. HALSTEAD 


Wirum S. HaLsrean was supervisory engineer and 
consultant to the Nippon Television Network Cor- 
poration, Tokyo, in establishing the first commercial 
lelevision service in the Far East. He also ts the author 
of a proposed North Atlantic Relay Communications 
Plan which is now under consideration in North 
America and in Europe. President of Unitel, Inc., 
a global television enterprise, he was inviled in 1959 
lo Moscow to present a paper at the International 
Electronics Conference, and while there observed the 


development of television in the Soviel Union. 


On. of the first things that a visitor to Moscow 
notices as he approaches the city along the high- 
way from the airport is the familiar pattern of 
television antennas on the many apartment build- 
ings in outlying sections of the capital. Near the 


_ center, where the old and new Moscow blend, one 
can see on the roofs of the smaller dwellings, somé 


with log walls dating from the eighteenth century, 
a maze of upthrusting masts and crossbars such as 
has marked the advent of video broadcasting in 
most of the countries of the world. 

Television has expanded rapidly in the Soviet 
Union. By the end of 1959, there was a total of 
136 television stations in operation, and approxi- 
mately four million receivers were in use during 
the latter part of 1959, in contrast to two and a 
half million at the beginning of the year. Each 
receiver is estimated to reach an average of seven 
persons, for the appeal of television is so great that 
on collective farms, in clubs, and in the recreation 
centers of industrial plants, viewing groups of one 
to two hundred are not uncommon. 

These receivers cost slightly more than similar 
models in the United States, ranging between 2000 
and 3000 rubles (about $200 to $300 in U.S. cur- 
rency). With recent introduction of installment 
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buying, based on payroll deductions over a period 
of months, it is expected that television receivers 
will find their way into the homes of most Soviet 
families. 

Almost half of the stations now in operation 
have complete studio facilities and are designated 
as television centers. These originate their own 
programs or utilize kinescope recordings and films 
from Moscow and other sources, and reach large 
audiences in all of the principal cities of the Soviet 
Union. Television centers now function in distant 
sections of the U.S.S.R., such as Vladivostok and 
Khabarovsk, more remote from Moscow than is 
New York; in Central Siberian cities, such as 
Omsk, Novosibirsk, Tomsk, Bratsk, and Irkutsk; 
and in the isolated southernmost Asiatic area of the 
Soviet Union, in Alma Ata, Tashkent, Stalinabad, 
and Ashkhabad, where the existence of many lan- 
guages and ethnic groups complicates the problem 
of a national television service. There are tele- 
vision stations north of the Arctic Circle,-at the 
Barents Sea port and military base of Murmansk; 
and throughout the densely populated European 
portion of the U.S.S.R., including the important 
industrial cities extending from the Baltic port of 
Leningrad to Baku on the Caspian Sea. These and 
other comparable cities have their own television 
studios and powerful transmitting equipment. 
Small communities and farm villages are reached 
in many areas by means of strategically located 
low-power transmitters, which relay the programs 
from the nearest center 

The studios of the Moscow Television Center - 
are housed in a large three-story brick building, 
located in a fenced-in compound at the base of 
two television towers which provide two separate 
transmissions, known as the first and second pro~- 
grams, each on its own channel: When I entered 
the studio building, one of my first impressions was 
the striking contrast between the tense, fast-paced 
atmosphere of most television studios in the United 
States and the relaxed, easygoing attitude of studio 
personnel at the Moscow Center. But there was 
the usual clutter of floor and ceiling lights, cam- 
eras, cables, dollies, scenery, and props that are 
an inherent part of television production facilities, 
whether in New York or Moscow. I was impressed 
by the informality and leisurely tempo that ap- 
pear to characterize rehearsals, although directors 
were not hesitant in demanding numerous repeti- 
tions of scenes until they had achieved the desired 
effect. 

On one of my visits, a children’s program was 
in rehearsal. Two cameras were trained on a 
group of boys and girls, under guidance of an 
attractive young woman who served as counselor 
in conducting nature studies. A third camera was 
used for close-ups of glass-topped cases of pressed 
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leaves, butterflies, and othėr displays. The boys, 
members of the Young Pioneers, the Soviet equiv- 
alent of our Boy Scouts, later in the program were 
engaged in signaling by semaphore flags before the 
camera, with laughter and much byplay from the 
studio group as one of the Pioneers failed to re- 
member certain of the signals, 

In a second, smaller studio a hand puppet show 
was under rehearsal. By use of this traditional art 
form, a favorite with Russian children, stories 
were told in an exceedingly simple but effective 
manner. One camera was directed toward the 
stage, located above the heads of the puppeteers, 
whose hands controlled movements of the figures. 
A second camera intermittently shifted the action 
to close-ups of a group of children who were read- 
ing a large storybook which, page by page, intro- 
duced the corresponding scenes enacted by the 
puppets. The following Saturday afternoon the 
actual telecast would occur. 

About half of the production and technical per- 
sonnel are women. In the studios, they serve as 
camera technicians, master-control operators, and 
directors. Women also play a leading role as com- 
mentators and announcers. Moscow’s Television 
Center boasts five “‘telespeakerinas,” who combine 
the functions of commentator, announcer, speaker, 
lecturer, and reporter in a manner not yet intro- 
duced beyond the borders of the Soviet Union. 
All five are photogenic and outstanding for their 
charm, appealing voices, and poise. One of the 
most widely known is Valia Leontieva, whose 
beauty is acclaimed throughout Moscow and who 
has received nearly five hundred proposals of mar- 


riage during the past year. 


Program transmissions of Moscow’s two chan- 
nels normally run from seven to eleven o’clock 
on weekday evenings. On Saturdays and Sun- 
days, programs usually start at two o’clock, al- 
though telecasts may begin at eleven in the morn- 
ing or at other hours in the case of special events. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the programs are 
live, and about half of these emanate from the 
studios of the center; the balance are relayed by 
microwave from diverse sources within the Mos- 
cow area, such as the Bolshoi Theater, famous for 
its ballet and opera; the huge sports stadium near 
Moscow University; various concert halls or 
music institutes; and other cultural centers or 
parks. Additional live programs originate at 
Moscow University or other educational centers, 
particularly the People’s Television University, 
which provides regular academic courses in the 
natural and technical sciences, economics, art, and 
literature to thousands of enrolled ‘“‘telestudents.”’ 

About 40 per cent of the programs are motion 
pictures. Since there are no commercial restric- 
tions, there appears to be no problem in showing 
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new films as soon as a fortnight after their first 
showing in theaters. Soviet television audiences 
are also becoming acquainted with some of the 
outstanding American and European films. As a 
result of telecasts of an Italian-American film ver- 
sion of Tolstoy’s War and Peace, stars such as Mel 
Ferrer, Henry Fonda, and Audrey Hepburn now 
have become well known to Soviet viewers. A 
film of Holiday on Ice, produced in Moscow with the 
original music while the American group was in 
the city, also has been a featured attraction on 
Soviet television screens. 

Wide use is made of educational and docu- 
mentary films, in which Soviet producers have 
attained, over the years, an extremely high degree 
of excellence. Subjects of all types are handled by 
combinations of cartoon animation and puppetry 
or by straightforward photography. 

Soviet television likewise has been successful 
in merging in an effective manner the combina- 
tion of the motion picture film medium and 
video camera pickup of live on-the-spot news. 
Television trucks of extremely modern design, in 
bright colors and glistening chrome, go wherever 
news is being made. Television and film camera- 
men cover the events thoroughly, with the result 
that completed films can be quickly processed at 
the center and dispatched within hours to outlying 
regional stations by jet planes. When President 
Eisenhower visits the Soviet Union this month, 
there will be few public occasions when he will be 
out of sight of Soviet news cameramen. 
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- ELLERY SEDGWICK 


Eighth Editor of the Atlantic 


1872—1960 


It is doubtful whether the Atlantic would 
have survived without the dedication and vir- 
tuosity of Ellergy Sedgwick. To it he devoted 
thirty years of his life. He became the owner 
in 1908, when the fortunes of the magazine 
were at a desperately low ebb; in three years’ 
time, with his confidence, his far-ranging in- 
terests, and his ripening judgment, he had 
steered the Atlantic away from the shoals and 
into the clear. He brought to his desk some of 
the very qualities which distinguished our 
sixth editor, Walter Hines Page, whom he 
greatly admired: a belief in the expanding 
responsibility of this country, a desire for more 


‘liberal reforms, an insistence on clear, exact 


writing, and a respect for scholarship. He was 
at his brilliant best during World War I; he 
early swung the full force of the magazine to 
the side of the Allies, and the response to his 
editing was immediate: the circulation tripled. 
During his visit to England in 1917, it was 
he, even more than Edward Bok, who. ap- 
pealed to that shy, conscientious man who was 
George V. He admired and published Wood- 
row Wilson; he believed in the League of 
Nations and strongly opposed our repeated 
lapses into insularity. 

During the complacency of the 1920s his 
initiative was unchallenged. He was the first 
editor to accept a short story of Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s; he denounced the questionable 
practices of Wall Street in the penetrating 
papers by William Z. Ripley, the Harvard 
economist; he challenged the justice of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial; he was the first editor to 
face the country squarely with the religious 
issue and to answer it with Governor Alfred E. 
Smith’s ringing affirmation, “Catholic and 
Patriot’? (May, 1927). He was sensitive to 
questions of faith and drew to our pages the 
eloquent convictions of Rufus Jones, Dean 
Inge, Abbet Dimnet, and Samuel McChord 


Crothers; the philosophy of Alfred North 
Whitehead and Paul Shorey. 

He had a remarkable attraction for stories 
of personal adventure, such as “Black Sheep” 
by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, or “The Stump 
Farm” by Hilda Rose. When he was reading 
what he believed to be a discovery, the office 
would echo with his shouts of “Oh, oh, oh!” 
or his laughter. He made many discoveries, 
and because he was a believer and an enthusi- 
ast, he was occasionally susceptible. ‘‘The 
Lincoln Letters,” a forgery, and, some would 
add, “The Diary of Opal Whiteley” were 
instances of his misplaced confidence. His 
support of Franco at the time of the Civil 


. War in Spain caused the only prolonged dis- 


agreement within the office during his editor- 
ship. 

Like every great editor, he relied on a cabi- 
net of friends for some of his most essential 
advice; Mr. Sedgwick’s included Thomas S. 
Lamont, Newton D. Baker, Walter Lippmann. 
Judge Joseph M.. Proskauer, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, and Lewis W. Douglas. He re- 
tained the long loyalty of those who supported 
him at the outset: M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
MacGregor Jenkins, Reginald Washburn, 
Teresa S. Fitzpatrick, and Florence Converse. 
The final vote was always his, and he did not 
delegate to juniors easily, but when trust was 
given, he respected, even encouraged, dis- 
agreement. l 

To work with Ellery Sedgwick was an edu- 
cation, and of his many lieutenants he inspired 
the affection of Charles R. Walker, Quincy 
Howe, Theodore Morrison, Edward A. As- 
well, and Joseph Barber, Jr.; they, together 
with the present editor and publisher, felt at 
first hand his magnetism and saw the skill and 
decision with which he preserved the New 
England character of the Atlantic as he brought 
it to a national readership. 
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HOW MY LOVE WAS SAWED IN HALF 


sy ROBERT FONTAINE 


Playwright, novelist, and short-story writer, ROBERT FONTAINE is perhaps best remembered for 


his Broadway success, THE HAPPY TIME. Fontaine jans will enjoy his most recent book, THAT’S 


A GOOD QUESTION, a humorous guide to the writing trade recently published by The Writer. 


Wires I was about twelve, or maybe I was 
fourteen, I ran away from home one summer. 
My home was a lovely, cool home. The bees 
would buzz in our flowerful back yard; great 
monarch butterflies would arch their way about 
the phlox and verbena. There would be water- 
melon on the vine, and red tomatoes. It was all 
neatly arranged and predictable. That was why 
I ran away. 

My mother and father, very strict parents in- 
deed, thought I had gone to summer camp. My 
Uncle Louis, a great lover of good wine, thought 
I had gone to summer camp. All the neighbors 
thought so, too. 

I started for summer camp, but I got off the 
train because I saw a carnival setting up. I in- 
tended to stay only until the next train north. 
Then I remembered the advice of my uncle: “If 
you do not see all of this world, you will not be 
ready for the next.” 

The carnival was bright as a fairy tale, as noisy 


and exciting as a hockey game, as colorful as a 


‘birthday party. 


I roamed about in a daze, smelling the popcorn 
and candied apples, listening to the singing of the 
barkers, tasting maple leaves made of sugar, and 
riding swiftly to the skies in a make-believe air- 
plane. 

When the next train had long gone by, and the 
next after that, I was still wild-eyed and enamored. 
I was drunk with sound and color. I was in love 
with movement. 

How could my camp, my family, my home, my 
school, my life vanish so utterly from my heart? 
What was this magnificence that now took ‘the 
place of all those small, concrete things that had 
been my life? It had no name, but it sang and it 
filled me and made me drunk. 

There was nothing I wanted more to do than 
to stay with the carnival forever. Here, at last, 
was the place for me. Here was made solid my 
dream. Life at home, I used to tell myself in the 


Lithograph by Reginald Marsh. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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quiet of my small room, was not the way it should 
be. Life should be vastly more entertaining, more 
filled with surprises, more provocative of laughter. 
Here, in the Universal Greater Shows, it was. 

I came down out of the sky and I went about 
asking for work. I would do anything. I was a 
strong boy, big for my age. Could I sell tickets? 
Could I care for the raging lions? I loved animals. 
Might I help swirl those Western apples in the 
maple candy coating? My mother had taught 
me much about cooking, and besides I was a 
Boy Scout. 

No. No. No one wanted me. I was in my own 
world, and, they did not recognize me. Huge 
men with sweating faces and beer breaths looked 
at me and smiled, nodding no. Big women in 
flamboyant dresses patted my shoulder and said 
no. 


I came to the fortuneteller, a thin, great-eyed ° 


woman with red cheeks and arms covered with 
golden bracelets. Could I not help her? 

“Let me see your palm,” she said. I held out 
my shaking hand. She looked at it for a long 
time. “You will be disappointed in love,” she 
said. After a moment she added wistfully, “But 
then, who isn’t, eh?” 

“Were you?” I asked. 

“Always. First Hypo the Hypnotist. Then 
Greco the Strong Man, and even Haha the 
Laugher, who runs the House of Mirrors.” 

“Pm sorry,” I said. “About you, I mean.” 

She felt on my head. “The bumps are good. 
The bump here of progress is well along, and this 
one here, of shrewdness, is of significant size. 
Perhaps I can do something. Because of my second 
sight, I have great influence here. Except in 
matters of love.” 

“Oh, please do help me,” I begged. 

“Come back at dark. You can sleep tonight in 
the wagon in back. You must wash the dishes 
though, and stay on your own side of the room.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ I said. 


I WANDERED around excitedly after that. I saw 
everything. At last I came to Hypo the Hypnotist. 
His face was painted as if he were not alive, like 
a strange man — all white, with two red dots at 
the cheeks. 

I watched eagerly as he sawed a woman in 
half; sawed in half a beautiful girl before my very 
eyes. I was stunned. Never had I seen this sort 
of thing, nor had I ever seen a girl so brave and 
beautiful. She lay there with her head extended 
from a box, smiling so beautifully and lovingly. 
She was the girl I had always pictured when I 
read love stories. She was the girl I had always 
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dreamed about — golden hair, blue eyes, a bright 
smile, and brave and true. 

It did not bother her at all when the saw went 
through her. She still smiled. And then, miracle! 
In a few minutes she was restored to perfect whole- 
ness. What lovely magic! 

“A trick,” some bumpkin beside me said. 

“Done with mirrors,” a fat woman supplied. 

“Have you been in the Mirror House?” the 
first one asked. The woman nodded. “Exactly 
the same sort of thing. You go here and there, ` 
and you look for people and they are gone, and 
then you are surrounded by yourself, and then 
by a dozen samples of other people. It is all 
trickery.” 

I shrugged. Some things might be trickery, 
but I had stood very close indeed to Hypo and 
with my own eyes I had seen the saw go through 
the beautiful Belle-Linda and I had seen her face 
become white. Perhaps these other people did not 
have the bumps of shrewdness and progress that 
I had. 

I went back to the fortuneteller, Ramia, and 
she said, “You can stay with me. There is enough 
to eat. People will talk, but let them.” 

“About what?” I asked. 

Ramia smiled. “About everything.” 

I stayed and helped Ramia. She was not old, 
but she was like a mother to me. She cooked for 
me and washed and pressed my clothes. Now and 
then one of the men in the show would come to 
see her and would notice me and smile. “He is 
a big boy.” 

“I am taking care of him like a son,” Ramia 
would say. 

“Like a son, eh? Ha ha.” ` 

“Like a son. He is a good boy and wants to 
learn.” 

I helped her a great deal. I went in the midst 
of the crowd and struck up friendships. I told 
my friends how Ramia had predicted things for 
me that happened and how she had told me every- 
thing about my past. I helped her business very 
much. 

After a few weeks I was madly in love with 
Belle-Linda, and I told Ramia as much. She 
laughed. “In a way it is too bad, but then per- 
haps it will be a lesson. You love the impossible 
and so does every man. You love a blonde, blue- 


- eyed creature, and yet, with the other side of your 


heart, you love a dark, brown-eyed creature.” 

“I love Belle-Linda,” I said stoutly, “and no 
one else, except perhaps my mother — and you.” 

The fortuneteller hugged me. “You are a nice 
boy. Love whom you please while you may.” 

It came near the time for me to leave. The 
camp would soon be over, and I had to get home. 
I had sent letters to my chums to forward to my 
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parents. They were the same letters I always sent 


from the same camp. But the day came when I 
was due home. Finally I had to leave this wonder- 
land. 

Before I went, I wanted to kiss Belle-Linda and 
tell her I loved her for her beauty and her bravery. 
I tried several times to speak to her when she was 
about to be sawed in half, but Hypo always 
pushed me away. 

I never saw her except when she was thus con- 
fined until the day before I was to leave. I was 
wandering about near the merry-go-round when 
I saw her golden hair and her trim figure. I ran, 
but she disappeared into the House of Mirrors. 
I yelled after her. I raced toward the House, 
showed my pass, and went in. 

“Be careful, son,” the barker said. “Strange 
things can happen here.” 

I ignored him. I went into the labyrinth and 
was appalled: It was my first time, and I saw 
myself everywhere, reproduced a hundred times. 
I felt against the glass and found an aisle, and then 
more glass and more reflections of me. I was lost, 
surrounded by myself. I was alone with thousands 


_ of myself, and I was lonely. 


*‘Belle-Linda,” I called. “Dear Belle-Linda!”’ 

I waited. Suddenly I saw her reflection, golden 
and blue-eyed and beautiful. When I reached 
for her, she was glass. And then she- was gone. 
I was alone and afraid again. Perhaps I would 
never find my way out. 

Then there appeared another girl, almost the 
opposite of Belle-Linda but with the shoes and 
stockings of my love. This other girl was dark- 
eyed, black-haired, and also heartbreakingly beau- 
tiful. It was hard for me to know which was the 
more lovely. 

The dark one came toward me, and then ap- 
peared in a dozen mirrors, and then disappeared. 
Abruptly, I was beside the blonde. She touched 
me and smiled. “I am Belle,” she said. 

“I love you,” I managed, breathlessly. “I have 
often seen you.” 

“You are a sweet boy,” she said, and she kissed 
me. She turned and was gone in the maze. 

In another moment the dark girl was beside me. 
She laughed like bells and said, “I am Linda.” 

“Linda?” 

“You are a sweet boy.” 


HOW MY LOVE WAS SAWED IN HALF 


She kissed me, and her kiss was warm and lov- 
ing. Then she, too, was gone, and I was alone 
with a hundred images of myself, wandering 
about. 

In the end J found my way out, and I was alive 
and happy in the open air. The man at the ticket 
window said, “Was it exciting?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said firmly. 

I raced to Ramia and told her what had hap- 
pened. “The girl, the one Hypo saws in half, she 
kissed me. But another one, a dark one, quite 
different, also kissed me.” 

When I had calmed down Ramia stroked my 
head and said, “I told you. There will always 
be two women, quite different. The one whose 
face you know so well, and the other, who is quite 
the opposite and whom you do not know at all.” 

“But is she one woman?” I asked. 

“Now she is one; then again, she is two. But 
we must clean you up and arrange your clothes 
and get -you ready for the train. I hope you 
found adventure. Not many boys have this sort 
of summer camp.” 

I hugged her. “Oh, it has been so exciting. And 
I am in love. And I am growing up quickly.” 

“Good for you.” 


When I got home everything was the same. 
It was the same cool world, with quiet speech and 
watermelon on the vine and the giant butterflies 
in.the yard and the August Yellow Transparents 
now ripe-on the tree. 

“You did not get very tanned,” my mother said. 

“I kept out of the sun.” 

My father said, “Good boy. Too much sun is 
not good.” l 

Later, my Uncle Louis, full of wine, said, “You 
have been up to something. You went away 
with clouds in your eyes, and now there are Stars. 
You must tell me sometime.” 

In the dead of melancholy winter, I told him 
one day. He explained to me, “Ah, well, there 
are two girls, you see. One is the head, and she 
is folded up, so. The other is the feet, and she is 
folded up, so. When the man saws, he saws be- 
tween the two. Understand? It is all a trick.” 

I smiled and pretended I believed him. He did 
not understand. He was not, perhaps, in love 
with anyone at the time. 
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Ta lieutenant put on that distant and -un- 
touchable expression, that look with which a man 
disguises himself before doing something unfair 
in the name of duty, and said, “I don’t like leaving 
him this way.” 

The sergeant knew at once what was coming 
and shrugged. 
already,” he said, but he spoke without hope, re- 
gretting that at times in the past he had hurt the 
lieutenant’s pride, playing the enlisted man just 
the way the lieutenant was now playing the officer. 
The. appeal in his voice was useless. In fact, it 
appeared to settle the lieutenant’s uneasiness into 
a decision. 

“Now that we’ve found him,” the lieutenant 
said, “were responsible. The registration of the 
dead is a pretty serious matter. Ifit was a German, 
we could just leave him here and report it, but 
he’s one of ours and somebody’ll have to stay.” 
He was all duty, but then he softened, for he and 
the sergeant had been cowards together for a 
long time and he valued the sergeant’s friendship. 
He said, “Would you mind?” 

He knows, thought the sergeant. Why should 
I deny it, if he knows already? But he said, stiffly, 
“No.” Just to keep things clear, he said, “Pm not 
going to sit up there and hold his hand, but PH 
wait here until you get back.” 

“If I can’t get a graves registration team right 
away, Pil come back and pick you up,” said the 
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lieutenant. “‘After it’s reported, he’s their re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Have you got anything I can read?” the ser- 
geant asked. l 

“Nothing but some manuals.” 

The driver didn’t have anything either, or said 
he didn’t. The lieutenant got into the jeep, and 
as the driver started the engine he said, “If you 
smoke, you’d better get away from the boxes, 
This grass is awful dry.” 

The sergeant nodded, running through his mind 
a few half-joking things he might say. “Don’t 
forget where you left me.” “Hurry back.” “Keep 
in touch.” He said none of them, and when the 
driver put the jeep in gear, he turned his back 
on it, even though the lieutenant called “Take it 
easy” as the jeep clattered away. 

Alone, the sergeant instantly felt a tug of temp- 
tation to go look at the body up there in the brush 
beyond the railroad track, where he had found 
it when they were checking to see if the switch on 
the spur track was working. He recognized the 
temptation as pure perversity, for one of the rules 
he lived by was: Never look at the dead. This 
was one of the fetishes with which the sergeant 
had tricked out his life; he wore so many that he 
jangled when he moved. Never lie in bed; get 
up the instant you awake and stay up until you’re 
sleepy. Look directly at people you are talking 
to. Don’t act too much like a soldier, above all 
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not too much like a sergeant. Don’t be too neat. 
The rules multiplied themselves endlessly, for as 
soon as he’d mastered one he had to have a new 
one. They aimed, generally, at making him as 
nearly invisible as he could be, but not all of 
them had even as much meaning as that; they 
were simply fetishes. 

His walk, for instance. He had a certain way 
of walking which he had come to believe was the 
only safe way to move, not because it was safe 
in any real way, but because it was necessary to 
have some rule. After all,.if there is no rule, how 
can you feel the safety of doing the right thing? 
This is the reason why he had never looked at 
a body, although he had seen many of them. 


Now, by a piece of bad luck, he had looked at the 


man over across the tracks. It was almost as if 
he had walked into a trap. Who would ever 
have expected to find a body here, sixty miles 
behind the lines, where the fighting had been 
over for months? Yet here, inexplicably and 
disastrously, it was. ‘The way he had happened to 
find it had a sinister feel to it. The lieutenant 
might just as easily have walked up to look at 
the switch himself instead of sending the sergeant. 
Even after getting up there, he might not have 
noticed the body if he hadn’t had his attention 
caught by a flock of sparrows twittering in the 
brush. Even when he’d seen two boots, toes up, 
lying in the grass, he had not been quick enough 
to guard himself, but had stepped across to the 
far side of the roadbed to get a better look and — 
then it had been too late. 

“I won’t hold his hand.” That had been the 
wrong thing to say, just the kind of thing you 
don’t say. Twice he had been caught out. 


H. WALKED to the stack of ammunition boxes 


that were the reason for his being there. He. 


couldn’t blame them, though, for they were also 
the reason he was sixty miles behind the lines 
instead of sixty yards. He and the lieutenant 
had been brought back here to survey, inspect, 
and catalogue captured German ordnance stocks. 
At first they had been so delirious and unbe- 
lieving that they had laughed and whooped 
through every day. Then they had settled into 
peaceful faith, spending whole, long, luminous 
fall days driving slowly along narrow dirt roads 
lined with poplars, parking to watch the peasants 
in the fields, drinking wine at crossroads wine- 
shops. Now they were finding they’d spent them 
too fast and too carelessly. The job was just about 
done. 

In this place, there was not even a day’s work. 
Along the siding, boxes of rifle ammunition were 
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stacked; most of them had been pried open by 
looters, the bright, brass cartridges scattered in 
the dust and the weeds. Back toward the road 
was a smaller stack of boxes —~ grenades, mortar 
shells, flares, and smoke bombs, There had been 
a place for trucks to turn around, already going 
back to grass, and a tar-paper guard shack. 

He picked up one of the cartridges in the grass 
and rolled it in his fingers. It was beginning to 
corrode; the brass case was flecked with verdigris 
and the steel jacket of the bullet had a whitish 
coat of oxide. He rubbed with his thumb, then 
dropped the bullet. 

He had gone to look at the switch without wait- 
ing to be told or leaving it to the lieutenant. Bad 
luck doesn’t come uninvited; you do something 
wrong and call it up. He stood for a moment 
futilely going back in his mind, uridoing the whole 
thing. Then he kicked at the nearest crate, turned 
about, and walked over to the little tar-paper 


Shack. It was just big enough for a man to sit 


inside on a camp stool in bad weather, with his 
rifle on his knees, watching the stacks of ammo 
and the road up to the highway. 

He stepped inside and looked at the wee 
in pencil on the walls. He didn’t know much 
German, but he could tell what the writing said, 
or at least the kind of thing it said. Nothing 
official. It didn’t look like rules or messages or 
signs but just the things that lonely sentries had 
written during long, hot afternoons. A couple 
of entries were obviously names and home towns. 
One looked like some kind of rhyme, with the last 
word nimmer. Never. Or was it forever? He 
couldn’t remember. But, he thought, they come 
close to meaning the same thing. There was a 
dirty picture, with something scrawled beneath 
it. Women, and home. He looked again at the 
verse ending mimmer and felt sad for himself and 
for the German who had written out the poem 
and for the dead man over beyond the tracks by 
the switch. l 

He looked out the door of the shack, and he 
could, see.the switch-stand up on the railroad fill, 
no more than thirty yards away. The sentry had 
been sitting just here, he was sure, when the other 
man had come over the fill and stopped by the 
switch, suddenly seeing the stacked ammunition 
and the guard shack. The sentry would have 
been nervous, left out there alone, knowing that 
the enemy was near, and he-could have. fired 
from inside the shack without showing himself. 

The sergeant turned and squatted and looked 
carefully around the floor of the shack. He saw 
the empty cartridge case against the wall at the 
back, and with his forefinger he rolled it out to 
where he could pick it up. The mouth of the 
case was slightly blackened, and the rest of it was 
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corroded, just like the one he’d picked up out- 
side. He held it in his hand and stood up, backing 
into the sunlight and feeling the breeze — a little 
cool these last few days — that he hadn’t noticed 
before. He was doing everything wrong. Imagin- 
ing the thing had been a mistake, looking for the 
cartridge case had been stupid, and now, holding 
it, gazing on it, was the worst of all. He felt he 
had betrayed himself so many ways that he might 
as well give up. There was even a silly little 
thrill in dropping the shell into his pocket; not 
just flirting with a taboo, but grabbing at it. He 
felt a little drunk, the kind of drunk you get not 
from liquor but from exhaustion. 

He sat in the doorway of the shack smoking a 
cigarette and grimly saying good-by to his luck, 
and then he walked around for a while, looked 
over the crates, and finally went up and stood 
on the tracks to see if he could spot the jeep coming 
-back or the graves registration truck. There was 
nothing on the tan road, nothing in the square 
fields of tan stubble, nothing on the gray hills. but 
the gray-green olive groves. North, the mountains 
where they had fought that spring hunched over 
the valley; south, the mountains where they had 
fought the fall before were pale as a bank of cloud. 
The sergeant put the sole of his boot lightly on 
one rail of the track to see if he could feel any 
vibration. Then he bent over and touched it, 
and finally he got down and put his ear to it. It 
had a dry, rusty smell, and upon his cheek it was 
rough and warm. Not a sound. 

He got up and rubbed his hands together where 
the stones of the ballast had left red imprints. 
With a step he measured the awkward distance 
from one tie to the next. He knew where he was 
going and what he was doing. Enough of his old 
caution remained with him so that he kept his 
eyes on his feet and made no conscious commit- 
ment, but he knew. Pure bad luck had destroyed 
his chances of keeping the hundred small treaties 
he had made with himself; maybe it wasn’t too 
late to treat with the enemy, to change sides. 
There was that, and there was the nasty thrill of 
disgust. The slight wave of nausea that he felt 
as he came to the place and squatted on the ties 
to look down at the body in the splotchy shadows 
was just what he had come back for. 

He looked his fill. The body lay on its back, 
arms and legs spread out, steel helmet tipped 
forward. The shadows of the runty, gray, almost 
leafless trees among which he had fallen made it 
hard to discern detail, but the sergeant could see 
the raveled threads that showed where the bullets 
had gone into his chest, and he thought he could 
make out, in the blackest shadow, the one beneath 
the front of the helmet, a fine white line like the 


look committed him. He had given up his old 
magic, for sure, and it was a relief. He even felt, 
in this moment of abandon, a conviction that he 
had never really believed. What he was doing 
now might be indecent, but it had needed doing 
for a long time. He had just been putting it off. 
It had not been for himself that he had always 
turned away his eyes, but for the dead; not for 
squeamishness or dread, but for a kind of mealy- 
mouthed decency and propriety, a reluctance to 
indulge his own hunger to know, to see. 


H. SIDLED, without quite rising, over the rail. 
When he came to the edge of the roadbed, he was 
six or seven yards from the body and just above it. 
God help me, he thought, and he put his hands 
on the gravel at either side and slid on his rump 
halfway down the slope. He paused and looked 
while the sparrows in the trees above the dead 
man fled him, twittering through the brush. He 
came the rest of the way and ended up on his 
haunches at the feet of the body. There was an 
odor, but less than he had expected. Hunched 
there beneath the scrubby branches, with the 
roadbed at his back, he felt secure and leisured, 
and he took his time. The nausea came back, and 
he waited, looking at the bottom of the dead 
man’s boot, until it passed. Then he began his 
examination, but without moving. 

The skin upon the face in the shadow of the 
helmet was so dark that he first thought the man 
must be a Negro. It wasn’t that kind of darkness, 
however, but more like the bluish sheen on the 
barrel of an old rifle that can look black or, in a 
change of light, silver.’ At first he thought the 
face was mutilated, but as his eyes penetrated the 
shadow he saw that it was unmarked, but the nose 
had somehow shrunk or fallen in. The white line 
he had seen had been a trick of light upon the 
ridge of skin puckered along the ruin of that 
nose. From it, two deep wrinkles stretched to the 
lip that curled sneering upward. The mouth was 
drawn back almost into a circle, revealing the 
front teeth, upper and lower, gleaming startlingly 
white. There was, the sergeant saw, no face. 
There was nothing that showed, as the face shows, 
aman. Some of the form remained, but nothing 
of the substance; yet it managed to be hideous. 
Despite the sour spit that ran between his teeth, 
the sergeant continued to peer. He looked for 
eyes, but there were none; only two holes shaped 
like the idea of eyes, but containing nothing, the 
blackest black. 

He swallowed, conquering disgust by keeping 


-his purpose in mind, and was proud to find that 


ridge of a nose. As little as he saw, however, this _ 
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straight look into the face of death would be all 
it took, but finding no face he could confront, he 
saw it would be more complicated than that. He 
had to do this carefully. He had to note every 
detail, think about it and understand it. He must 
miss nothing. It must all be reduced to the sim- 
plest and most material facts; it must be known. 

He examined the odor in. his nostrils with ana- 
lytic calm. It wasn’t, in itself, very bad. It was 
sweet, the way rotten hay is sweet, but dry. A 
strange smell, really, not exactly like anything 
else. Musty, like a box of old clothes opened after 
fifty years in a dry attic. Sharp, without being 
strong. Rich. 

The middle of the body, between the pelvis 
and the bottom of the ribs, had caved in. The 
khaki uniform had faded and was marked with 
brownish stains where rain had pooled, then 
soaked through. There was no trace of blood- 
stain, not even on the raveled threads that stood 
up around the edges of the three bullet holes in 
the front of his shirt, one at the inside edge of the 
left front shirt pocket, one just under the collar 
on the right side, and the other lower down be- 
neath the arm. The rain had washed the blood 
away, of course. He saw an ant, a big, black one, 
walking slowly up the underside of the man’s 
sleeve, touching its feelers to one side and then the 
other. He and his kind had probably helped with 
the cleaning of that shirt, but there was nothing 
left for him now. He was heading for the throat, 
but those dry, yellow, ropy cords between the 
faded collar and sharp, blackened chin didn’t 
look as if they offered anything more to the ant or 
the bird or the fox. 

He wondered what would happen next. That 
horny, blackened skin would go. It would dry to 
dust, if the weather stayed clear for a while, and 
drop away. Or if the rain began, it would soften 


and molder and be washed away. The sinews, ” 


too, would go in time. Then there’d be only 
bone, a skeleton like the ones in pictures or anat- 
omy classes, except that this one would be in 
uniform. But the cloth would have gone by that 
time, except for scraps. There’d be the steel 
helmet; it was, he saw, a little rusty along the 
visor edge, but it would still last a long time. 
There’d be the brass buttons, but they were 
already covered with green. The boots? Mildew 
covered the uppers. Mold like white moss had 
taken hold here and there. Mold is a plant. It 


_is feeding on the boots. The iron in the helmet is 


oxidizing, combining with air and with the oxygen 
in water, so that the atmosphere is feeding on the 
helmet. The earth beneath him will take the 
cloth, the skin, and in time the bones. The odor 
that I smell is him going into the air; that part is 
almost over. The part with the ants and the flies 
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and birds and animals has been over for a long 
time; that was first. But all of it is the same. The 
mold eating the boots is no different from the 
ants taking the blood or the crows taking the 
eyes or the earth taking the skin dust or the at- 
mosphere taking nitrogen molecules. 

He bent closer to look at that mold on the 
boots. He could see the individual plants of the 
mold, hundreds of stubby hairs rooted in the 
leather like a stand of wheat upon a hillside. 
Seen up close, the mold had a bluish tint. He 
noticed that the eyelets of the bootlaces were 
suffering their own dissolution, erupting in soft, 
crumbling, powdery oxide. 

Very interesting, all in all, 


H. ROSE from his crouch at the dead man’s 
feet and sidled around one outturned boot, toe 


_to the side. As he did so, he almost stepped on 


the carbine lying in the weeds. The barrel was 
streaked with orange rust, the webbing sling was 
white with mildew. He picked it up and tried 
to draw the bolt, but now it was one piece with 
the receiver.. He laid the carbine back beside 
the body and saw the chevrons on the sleeves. 
This man had been a staff sergeant, just as he 
was. He knelt slowly in the stiff grass beside the 
outflung arm and looked down at the hand at 
the end of the sleeve. It lay palm up, the fingers 
wide apart and slightly curled. A little hardened 
flesh padded the heel of the hand and the base of 
the thumb, but that was all. The skin, blackened 
here as upon the face, was drawn tight and had 
parted in places. The tendons showed through 
as flat, yellow ribbons, looking hard and strong, 
and the nails were still there, long and slightly 
curved. 

As he looked down into that hand, into the palm 
and the hard fingers cupped in the grass as if in 
grasping or in offering up— but that didn’t 
matter any more — the sergeant felt himself fill 
with the strength he had come for. The sour spit 
was gone from his mouth, the choking from his 
throat, the flutter from his wrists. He was whole 
and calm, with the serenity of perfect courage, 
knowing he could do whatever he had to do. He 
touched. His hand came forward and his fingers 
slid easily and naturally into the cupped fingers 
of that dead hand, into the clasp that was still 
and sure. The hand was smooth and quite dry 
and hard with the fragile hardness of paper or 
eggshell, and as its dry hardness embraced his 
own weak, living fingers, the sergeant could have 
wept for joy. He was no longer afraid. There 
was nothing to fear. Death does not come, he 
thought, but is come to, and in the holy exaltation 
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of the knowledge he caressed the hand he held, 
loving purely the man he was with, the trans- 
figured sergeant. 

Then his fingers touched something warm. It 
moved. He lifted his hand and saw upon a dead 
finger a wedding ring. The sun had warmed the 
gold, and it glinted palely. It was not corrupted. 

The spit came back between his teeth, and he 
wiped his hand upon the ground, beginning to 
tremble. Into his mind came the poem on the 
‘wall of the guard shack: nummer. Women and 
home. He whispered, “Bastard,’’ but he couldn’t 
look now into that blackened face and those eye- 
less eyes. He couldn’t do it. Death he could face, 
but not a dead man. He began waddling back- 
ward. His legs were stiff and painful and as he 
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HORSE AND HAMMER 


rose he half tripped, catching himself but fright- 
ened by his own sudden movement so that his 
withdrawal became a rout and he scrambled in 
panic up the roadbed and tumbled, shaking all 
over, down into the grass on the far side. He 
sat there brushing his uniform, and then put his 
face in his hands and felt his flesh upon his flesh. 
He took the empty cartridge case from his pocket, 
the one he’d picked up in the shack, half turned, 
and threw it across the tracks. He could almost 
have laughed at the terrible, silly desperation of 
what he’d done, at the hope of ever coming to 
terms with the strange, cold, impassive sergeant 
lying over there among the trees with his gold 
ring on his finger. He had forgotten that you can’t 
make a deal when there’s nobody to deal with. 


His massive dignity — sixteen 

hundred and forty pounds, the poll 

of his hemp-hung colossal head | 

high as the crossbar on the weighing stall, 
his half-ton haunches flared . 

off flanks as limber as steel, great crest 

like the hump of a mastodon —- 

discount. LADIES AND GENTS, YOU HEARD 
WHAT THE MAN SAID. 

THIS HORSE GOES TO KILL. At best, 
the auctioneer drops, momentarily awed, 
into intelligibility. SEVENTY-NINE 


. CENTS ON THE POUND. A fat man 


in the ring with a horsewhip 

and cigar is making the titan 

dance. (A cat couldn’t skip 

livelier, wince with more exquisite 

nerve to the whip’s crack.) God 

knows he looketh afar off, 

who carried for twenty-four years 

white clouds and the Catskills on his back, 
who wheeled in the width of a turned clod, 
or, winters, warmed up a Dutchman’s barn 
with the steady furnace of his heart... a 
At one hundred twenty-five, he’s gone 

to the fat horse butcher. Gone 

to the dogs; to glue, his hoofs and ears 
who could have carried Charlemagne | 
to the Elbe with all his armor-on. 
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THE SPECIAL CASE sy CHAIM RAPHAEL 


I HAVE to pass the racecourse outside Wingfield 
whenever: I drive down to spend a weekend at 
Hatwick Hall with Elaine and Neville Blond. As 
the short village street slips by and I feel the tall 
familiar gates of the racecourse approaching, I get 
myself ready for the swift look that I will turn on 
the long rows of low dark-green stables before ac- 
celerating for the open road that lies ahead and 
the last four miles before Hatwick. I still cannot 
quite accept the fact that these stables house horses 
now, and not human beings. If someone is in the 
car with me, I begin to wonder as we approach the 
racecourse if I should try to explain. I know I 
cannot, and resolve to be silent. 

For this is my war story, my blitz story, my 
youth story, and probably a lot more. I am the 
sole survivor, the Ancient Mariner himself. Per- 
haps it is odd for me to assume this role, since I 
was something of an outsider when hundreds of 
German refugees were imprisoned in this race- 
course in 1940. Yet even at the time I knew that, 
in one sense, this was my experience rather than 
theirs and that when it was all over the memory of 
it would be left in my care. 

Not that it was in any way grim for me. On the 
contrary, it was a brilliantly exciting time. Above 
us they were fighting the Battle of Britain. The 
sirens would wail from a long way off, with a 
timing quite unrelated to the planes or vapor 
trails that we would see winding through the clear 
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blue sky. A few bombs now and then would plow 
up the harmless fields, and here and there would 
be the wreckage of a plane, a Heinkel or a Spitfire, 
Down below, the racecourse hummed with an ex- 
istence of its own, like some Greek city-state, 
with its slaves and rulers, endless intrigue, high 
philosophy and low comedy. From behind the 
encompassing walls, the citizens plotted relentless 
war against the enemy outside — not the Nazis, of 
course, but that other, more personal enemy, offi- 
cialdom. | 

When I had first met them, they were an 
anonymous mob to me. Then they had ceased to 
be a mob and became cases, each of them, in his 
view, a special case deserving priority. And finally 
they had stopped being cases and became Kettner 
the socialist, Stoessel the mechanic, Weissbrot the 
Talmudist, Kindler the crook, Sommetski the 
shlemiel, and so on in their hundreds. Behind them 
in London, and pulling all the strings, was Sir 
Gordon Tyrell, head of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Office, as unpredictable a guardian of security as 
England produced even in ‘those unpredictable 
days. 

The German refugees in Britain had been 
rounded up and interned when France fell, not 
because they were likely to be sympathetic to 
Hitler when he landed at Dover but because they 
seemed an irritatingly alien element in the cozy 
and familiar society that was cheerfully girding 
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itself to meet invasion. To the refugees, this in- 
ternment was almost a heavier affront than the 
anti-Jewish laws which had driven them from 
Germany. They were insulted and terrified. 
Dumped suddenly into racecourses in various parts 
of England, they felt swindled out of the honor due 
to them as the enemy’s first victims, and they were 
terrified because Hitler was on the doorstep. Some 
wanted to get out of England as fast as they could, 
others wanted to be free to fight him, and all of 
them felt a sense of terror at being cooped up be- 
hind high walls, under the supervision of men alien 
to them — with guns. 


ee sense of confusion and fear made them at 
first sight a pitiable group, or worse, to the major 
commanding the camp and his officers. Until the 
refugees arrived, with hardly a day’s warning, in 
a huge convoy of army lorries, Wingfield Race- 
course had been a prison camp for a ‘much more 
agreeable type of person, the German Nazis whom 
the authorities had rounded up or captured in the 
early fights at sea. A fine body of men, Major 
Blackwood told me: proud, independent, capable, 
healthy; a pleasure to look after them. And sud- 


denly he had lost his beloved Nazis and been . 


given these unfit, middle-aged wrecks, whining 
at their fate, pressing to get out. Above all, there 
was this constant screaming about their papers, 
their passports, their visas. They were driving 
him mad. 

He told me this when I arrived, and I could 
sympathize with his feeling of helplessness. I had 
been dropped into the situation with equal lack of 
warning. Sir Gordon Tyrell had sent for me at 
Oxford, where I had thought to spend a last quiet 
week before reporting to the R.A.F. My name had 
come to him somehow; wires had been pulled; the 
R.A.F. had agreed to wait; and I found myself on 
my way to Wingfield. There was a special job to 
be done there, Tyrell explained. Of the thousands 
of refugees whom they had locked up in different 
parts of England and the Isle of Man, a few hun- 
dred had been pulled out and sent down to Wing- 
field because they claimed to be transmigrants 
who had visas pending for the United States. 
Wingfield, thirty miles south of London, was con- 
venient for access to the U.S. Consulate. My in- 
structions were simple: get their visas for them and 
get them out of England. The fewer Germans 
around during an invasion, the better for every- 
body. 

There were, of course, difficulties. For one 
thing, there was the unfortunate mistake about 
the passports. When the refugees had been 
swooped on, one of the instructions given to 


the police had somehow led to all their most 
precious documents being taken from them, ‘‘for 
examination.” These documents, the lifeblood of 
the harried refugee, had been collected at a central 
point — some garage in the north of England — 
and then lost. It was unfortunate. There were 
also problems of wives, children, and relatives 
who would have to go too and were not con- 
veniently locked up in a racecourse for easy 
processing. There was a slight problem of ship- 
ping. And finally — something they tended to 
overlook — there was a war on. 

It was this last point that I found myself wanting 
to express when I entered the racecourse on my 
first morning, to be swallowed up in a second by 
the surging crowd of refugees clamoring for their 


cases to be heard. They had been told that some- 


one was being sent from London to solve their 
problems, and they wanted to lose no time in tell- 
ing me what to do. Their visas. Their wives. 
Their luggage. Why had England done this? 
They were ill. Their businesses would collapse. 
They had a brother in desperate danger in France, 
an uncle in Mexico who should be cabled to... . 

I tried to bear with it for a while, getting ready 
for what I knew would be the worst moment of the 
first day. To help them, I had somehow to create 
documents, and I had prepared cards on which 
they were to give me all the information they could 
about their families, passports, guarantors, lug- 
gage, and so on. New photographs would have to 
be taken; and then, by collating all this with any- 
thing that would come in from other places, such 
as the refugee organization at Holborn House or 
the U.S. Consulate, some new documentary per- 


= gonalities could emerge, ready for the sacerdotal 


stamp of authority. My cards were an essential 
first step, but when I produced them and ex- 
plained, shouting out the instructions in my best 
German from the steps of the Members’ Bar, the 
expected’ howl of rage arose from the crowd: 
“More papers!” “Enough of papers!” ‘They 
have destroyed our papers!”? Behind them, the 
Tommies watched it all, silent and uncomprehend- 
ing. The howls began to subside as the cards were 
passed around and the men disappeared to fill 
them out. Quiet descended. 

Back across the road in Major Blackwood’s room 
an hour later, I took a grateful swig at the tall 
whisky and soda that he put before me. We were 
sitting drinking silently when I happened to put 
my hand into my pocket and found that something 
like a dozen notes had apparently been palmed 
on me, presumably during the first rush of the 
crowd, They were almost all of a pattern: “Please 
help me.” “I am a special case.” “My wife is ill: 
unless I am freed... .” Full names, date, and 
place of birth and other biographical details were 
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meticulously appended. But one was a carefully 
written note in German and unsigned. It said: 


We were almost all rescued from Nazi concentration 
camps through the help of England. This we will not 
forget. Now I have read in the Manchester Guardian 
three days ago that a debate was held in Parliament 
on the internment. The Government said that a mis- 
take had been made and would be put right as soon 
as possible. In the middle of a war, the English Par- 
liament takes time to defend the homeless refugee. 
This we will not forget. ‘ 


I showed the note to the major and translated 
it for him. : 

“Hm,” he grunted. “No signature, eh? Doesn’t 
want any favors. Now that’s what I call a really 
special case.” 


~ 


| was two weeks before I was ready for the first 


bus load to go up to the U.S. Consulate in London 
to see about visas, and then it was only by working 
very long hours in the stable we had set aside as 
an office. During this time, documents had been 
pouring in from relatives, refugee organizations, 
and consulates all over the world. Fifteen of the 
refugees had been organized into a clerical staff 
under a man I had selected for the job — Baum- 
gart, a quiet former insurance official, who ran the 
office stable with Teutonic efficiency. To maintain 
contact, I was dashing up and down between 
Wingfield and London on a motor bike I had 
nobbled from the army, with saddlebags chock- 
full of cards and papers. In London, with the 
blitz taking hold, it was becoming impossible to 
get around easily except on something like a motor 
bike, and I had many people to see, in many 
government departments, to get the whole thing 
moving. My London visits over and my saddle- 
bags filled again, I would start back for Wingfield 
with a sense of expectant happiness, opening up 
the bike on the deserted roads to glorious bursts of 
speed, and then slowing down through the village 
and purring up to the racecourse gates as if I were 
coming home. Hearing the engine, the refugees 
would gather inside the gate and surround me as I 
got off stiffly, some of them still pushing forward 
with unbearable anxiety, others pushing for the 
sake of it, and a small number smiling unconcern- 
edly or calling out laughingly, “Can I drive to 
London?” or “Pm a special case.” 

One of the refugees, an Austrian engineer called 
Stoessel, had made himself the mechanic in charge 
of the bike, and he took it over from me, as I got 
off, to give it a little loving care, as a groom takes 
away a horse. If ever a man had been victimized 
by an administrative bungle, it was Stoessel — 
plump, gentle, and uncomplaining. He was an 
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engineer of a high order and had been working on 
Rolls-Royce airplane engines when war broke out. 
Because of his skill and certain inventions that he 
had sent to the Admiralty, a special stamp had 
been put into his passport stating “‘Essential to the 
War Effort,” a tribute that was his undoing. The 
police, swooping down on him in a Derbyshire 
village on that fateful day, had been so determined 
to take care of clever Germans who might be 
agents in disguise that they had arrested not only 
him but also his wife, sending her down for safe- 
keeping to Wandsworth Gaol. And now his 
papers were lost and he had become the guardian 
of my motor bike. 

Baumgart, prissy but competent, would unload 
the papers from my saddiebags, and a crowd 
would follow us to the stable. Inevitably, when I 
got there, I would find that half a dozen notes had 
been stuffed into my pockets. I got used to it. 
We would settle down to work: our first solid list 
of emigrants was taking shape; a ship on which 
I had been allotted sixty places would be sailing 
in a week. The wrangling for places was already 
in full spate. 

There were other problems too. The govern- 
ment, fulfilling its promise to Parliament, had an- 
nounced certain categories of immediate release. 
Some of the refugees were leaving Wingfield, 
others were arriving, and the other racecourses 
were being combed for emigrants. The com- 
mandant complained that this state of uncertainty 
interfered with camp discipline. The refugees 
complained that the food was uneatable. Added . 
to these were the fights within the camp itself. In 
one stable there was a huge map of the Lowlands 
and France, and bitter arguments took place there 
on Nazi strategy and Allied tactics. Under the 
grandstand, the Orthodox Jews among the refu- 
gees had set up a synagogue; opposite, as if to 
annoy them, a group of Marxists led by Kettner, 
the famous German socialist, had got hold of a 
typewriter and was putting out a camp newspaper. 

The routine of prison life had, in other words, 
taken hold, though I hardly understood at first 
into what a marvelous historical pattern these 
things arranged themselves. But I was soon to 
learn. With the first bus load almost prepared, I 
was sitting one day in my stable working on the 
papers with great intensity, oblivious of the fact 
that the lunch hour had come and gone, when a 
young boy, neatly dressed in a white coat, arrived 
at my door bearing a note in a stiff white en- 
velope. The note paper, equally impressive, car- 
ried a simple message: ““Mr. Rado Kindler and his 
associates will be happy if you will take lunch with 
them today.” It was clearly not an invitation but a 
command. 

I accompanied the young man across the com- 
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pound to a room in the bowels of the grandstand, 
where I found a dark, slim, and very well-dressed 
man of about thirty-five waiting to receive me, 
with the exact air of a maitre d’hétel. This, in 
fact, was what he was. The task he had been 
given in the camp, presumably by choice, was to 
organize the feeding arrangernents. When the 
public bout was over, he and a select few retired 
to this quiet little room behind the kitchen, where 
lunch was served to them, in a style appropriate 
to their station, by some of his menials. It was 
perhaps a simple lunch that they put before me: 
some paté, a steak, strawberries and cream. The 
vin was ordinaire, but the brandy and cigars were 
rather fine. Then the others discreetly retired, and 
I was left alone with the radiant Mr. Kindler. 

He brushed aside my questions with an elegant 
wave of the hand. “One has to organize oneself,” 
he said carelessly. “But I wonder if I might ask 
for your advice. You see, I have three ways of 
securing my release and am not sure which will be 
the swiftest or the best for me. I could claim 
release on medical grounds immediately. I have 
several doctors’ certificates. But I am also pur- 
suing release for emigration, and if I get released 
on medical grounds first, this might affect my 
American visa, don’t you think? The other way 
is to claim release under the category of running 
a business essential for the war effort. I could 
arrange this quite easily, since I have a factory 
which makes protective head covering.” 

‘Protective head covering?” I asked. ‘‘Steel 
helmets?” 

He smiled. “I will have to see what contracts 
I get.” 

“But your factory?” 

“I have thirty girls making hats in Bond Street. 
I would switch them over and expand. That is no 
problem. No, the only problem is which form of 
release to claim. You may say, claim all. But the 
medical claim is a bit tricky for the American 
visa, and if I am released to run the factory, will 
the British authorities hold back my exit visa? It 
is not an easy problem, you will agree?” 

“Ies one you will have to solve yourself,” I said. 
“I haven’t seen your name so far on the visa list.” 

“Oh, Baumgart will see to that,” he said con- 
fidently. “Please don’t trouble yourself with the 
details. You work too hard. Work of this kind 
should be left to others. Some of us have more 
important things to do. You must go? So happy 
to have had the pleasure of your company. I hope 
you will allow me to offer you lunch again soon.” 

Kindler had a good effect on me. Instead of 
rushing back to my stable, I slowed down a bit 
and wandered around the passages under the 
grandstand. I thought that I might have a chat, 
perhaps, with Kettner, but there was no one there 


when I looked into the camp newspaper room. 
From the room opposite, though, I heard voices, 
and I pushed open the door. There were six or 
seven men inside, all wearing caps, sitting in a 
half circle around a heavily bearded figure, Rabbi 
Weissbrot, a famous scholar whom I had already 
met over the problem of his visa. They nodded to 
me but took very little notice otherwise, and I sat 
down at the back to listen. The room, which was 
furnished in shiny mahogany, with photographs 
of race horses everywhere, looked out directly on 
the course, glowing in the afternoon sun. 

The rabbi was reading and expounding an old 
commentary — the Midrash, it is called — on the 
Book of Lamentations. Whether he had selected 
this book deliberately or was using it because it 
happened to be on hand I could not, of course, 
tell, but there was a marvelous appropriateness in 
it. The Book of Lamentations is Jeremiah’s elegy 
on the destruction of the First Temple by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 586 B.c. Later, when Palestine was 
overrun by the Romans and the Second Temple 
was destroyed by Titus in 70 a.p., the rabbis of 
the time — the authors of the Midrash — turned 
back to Jeremiah’s elegy and read a thousand 
prophecies in it about what they were actually 
going through six hundred years later. The 
parallels lay not merely in the suffering they ex- 
perienced, which seemed to be foreshadowed in 
Lamentations, but in the preoccupation they had, 
as Jeremiah had, with the mind of a Providence 
that allotted them this fate; and so timeless is 


Jewish history that for Rabbi Weissbrot and his’ 


group everything that they were reading seemed 
just as applicable to the world of Hitler and Wing- 
field. With no sense of anger or complaint, they 
were seeking to understand God’s purpose in all 
that had happened to them — and not merely to 
them, but to their ancestors, If they could under- 
stand God’s purpose, they could identify them- 
selves with it. Human history was an endless 
story with only one clear clue to hold on to and 
pursue, the role of the Jews. The Jews had a spe- 
cial role in God’s Providence. They were, in fact, 
a special case. 

I wandered back to my stable. There was a 
telephone message from the head of the refugee 
organization at Holborn House. They had heard 
from Sir Gordon Tyrell’s office that the first bus 
would be sent down the next day to take the fifty 
most likely visa candidates to London. We were 
on our way. 


‘Le next three weeks were a fantastic medley 
of coming and going. In general, everyone was 
being helpful. The Americans were leaning over 
backwards in the granting of visas wherever their 
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rules on guarantors could somehow be met. 
Tyrell was waving aside every regulation of White- 
hall whenever I turned to him to cut some red 
tape. Behind us, Holborn House was a massive 
bulwark in absorbing the pressure from wives, 
children, friends, and relatives. Even Goering was 
helping us by keeping air raids to a reasonable 


level, or at least by staging them according to a. 


timetable that didn’t get in our way too much. 

The first group of refugees was herded onto a 
train at Euston one dark night and disappeared 
north into the blackout, toward their boat at 
Liverpool, with an air of triumph that made it 
seem like the Exodus from Egypt. One wondered 
vaguely what they would make of their Promised 
Land. If the Bible was any guide, there would be 
a good deal of murmuring in the wilderness, and 
the Promised Land itself might not be quite so 
golden as they thought. Perhaps one day they 
would look back, not exactly to the fleshpots of 
England, but at least to some of its virtues. But, 
for the moment, life had only one purpose for 
them — to get out. They had had enough of 
Europe. America was a land of peace and plenty. 
They would start a new life, until Nebuchadnezzar 
or Titus appeared again. 

There was no time to organize this exodus with 


. any ease or exactness. It was not only the chil- 


dren of Israel who were after me to get things 
moving. Pharaoh himself, in the form of Sir 
Gordon Tyrell, had sent for me one day to tell 
me that whatever could be done should be done 
quickly, as transport was getting increasingly 
scarce. The Nazi submarines were taking their 
toll, lying in wait on the eastern run across the 
Atlantic for the ships heavily laden with food and 
war supplies from America. The whole refugee 
operation might have to end very soon. 

Without being told, those who were at Wing- 
field seemed to know this, and the intrigues to get 
on the lists — first for the daily run to London to 


go to the consulate, and then, more difficult by. 


far, to get a berth on a ship — grew more intense. 
Try as we did to convey the feeling that there was 
no favoritism and that everything done in the 
stables was handled strictly according to the 
studbook, there was a constant murmuring, and 
every day found personal letters of complaint for 
me or notes stuffed into my pocket. Baumegart 
was a tower of strength through all this struggle. 
He deliberately kept himself off the lists, and his 
calm Teutonic efficiency was probably more con- 
vincing than my fairly obvious flexibility and senti- 
mentality. But even Baumgart had his soft spot. 
He asked me privately one day if we could do 
something for one of the helpers in the office, a 
man called Sommetski, whose father was already 
in America and very ill with cancer. I had seen 
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Sommetski around. He was a dumb-looking 
creature, generating a feeling of mute helplessness. 
From what Baumgart told me, I realized that he 
was one of those people for whom things always 
went wrong. He had had a visa sent to him in Ger- 
many, but it had arrived after he left and expired 
before he could use it. Another visa was on its 
way when his guarantor suddenly died. He had ar- 
ranged everything and secured a passage from 
England just before the war, when his small child 
had caught measles. Baumgart was trying hard to 
help him, but somehow it was impossible to push 
him forward. 

My own favorite was Stoessel. His wife was still 
in Wandsworth Gaol; the authorities had not yet 
produced the information on his special work that 
would release him, and he was therefore relying 
on his emigration release. In the meantime, he 
went about his work smilingly and without com- 
plaint, polishing my motor bike until every part 
gleamed like silver and never asking for any kind 
of special attention. -I was quite delighted one day 
when, looking through the lists; I saw that his 
visa was finally due to be granted and that his 
priority had given him and his wife berths on the 
next ship. When I told him about the berths, he 
glowed with relief. 

I went across to see Baumgart and found him 
talking to Sommetski, who was sitting on a chair 
with a look of abject misery on his face. Baumgart 
took me aside to tell me that a cable had just come 


. in from the refugee organization in New York 


advising that Sommetski’s father was desperately 
ill and could not last long. Sommetski’s priority 
would not entitle him to go on the next ship, and’ 
we had no idea when there would be another one. 
Was there anyone whom we could ask to surrender 
his place? 

I thought I knew who would and went to find 
Stoessel. I explained that if he gave up his berths 
in favor of the Sommetskis, there was no guarantee 
that we could get him off later. He smiled in his 
soft Austrian way. “Of course Pll stand down,” 
he said. “If you can get my wife out of jail without 
the emigration, that will be enough. We will 
wait. I will go back to work if they will give me 
the permit. Let Sommetski go.” Later in the day 
I saw Sommetski talking to Stoessel, or rather just 
looking at him in dumb gratitude. 


I THOUGHT that all was now well. I should have 
known better, Fate does not let go of its hapless 
ones so easily. 

At first it was just the feeling that our luck was 
turning. For one thing, Goering had become un- 
reasonable again, and it was becoming extremely 
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awkward to get around London because of the 
constant alerts and the holes in the roads that 
forced traffic into elaborate detours. Assembling 
the party at Holborn House for what might be our 
last shipment proved unusually difficult. There 
was an increasing fractiousness in the air. 

The train was to leave Euston for Glasgow at 
5:30 that evening, with the ship due to sail in the 
early hours of the next morning. There had been 
a constant procession of the emigrants all day 
through Holborn House. At 4:00 I was sitting in 
the room of one of the directors, drinking a cup of 
tea and edging carefully into a final sense of relief, 
when the news I had half been waiting for reached 
us. An agitated secretary burst in. ‘‘Sommetski!” 
she wailed. “He and his wife! They’re outside 
with their child. They’ve lost their papers. Left 
them on the bus.” 

We rushed out into the main hall. Mrs. Som- 
metski had fainted and was lying on the floor, 
where they were trying to revive her. The child 
was whimpering. Sommetski stood there, wring- 
ing his hands in a terrible unending movement of 
despair. 

“I had all the papers in a little bag,” he said. 
“Our passports, visas, ship tickets, everything. 
We were in the bus coming here from the Marble 
Arch. I was holding the bag very tight not to lose 
it. And when we got here, I didn’t have it. I 
- must have left it in the bus. And now all is lost.” 
He twisted his hands. Mrs. Sommetski had been 
revived and was sobbing in a chair. 

We tried to pin him down to the facts. It had 
been a Number 25 bus, he thought. But the 25 bus 
going east along Oxford Street went on for about 
six miles further te Bow or Stratford. Normally it 
was a straight road; one might chase the bus. 
But with the bombing, bus routes were completely 
unpredictable. How could one know which bus it 
was? — if, indeed, it had been a 25 bus at all. And 
it was now 4:15. 

Everyone was pushing questions at Sommetski, 
and I heard one of the secretaries ask him whether 
it could have been a 25-A bus and not a 25. She 
explained to me that the 25-A didn’t go all the 
way to Bow but turned off to a terminus near 
Islington. There was no way of checking with 
Sommetski, and with the service so disrupted 
there was no point in trying to telephone. But the 
25-A was the only chance. I ran out of the room 
and jumped on my motor bike, roaring down the 
street with a wild sense of excitement, swooping in 
and out of the obstructions and aiming as best I 
knew toward Islington. Once past King’s Cross, I 
had to stop to ask the way, but ultimately I found 
the terminal and drove in. 

The yard was empty. It was quiet and peaceful 
after the bustle and confusion outside. I hitched 


my bike onto its stand and ran across to the little 
office. No one was in a hurry inside the office, and 
when I finally got hold of the duty clerk, he was 
quite unruffled at my anxiety. Yes, he told me, 
the 25-A did come into this terminal. There was 
one just coming in. I looked through the window 
and saw the great heart-warming red bus purr 
slowly through the narrow gate and come throb- 
bingly to rest. The driver got down from his perch 
in front and stretched himself. The conductor was 
still on the bus, fiddling with the indicators; then 
he, too, left it and strolled across to the office, 
carrying the usual packages of tickets and money. 

“Gentleman here asking if anything was left on 
the bus, Alf,” said the clerk to him. 

“Tust one thing,” said Alf, producing a little 
brown bag. My heart began to pound. 

“This might be it, eh?” said the clerk to me, 
opening it and looking inside. “Can you describe 
the contents?”’ 

I tried to speak calmly. “Two passports, name 
of Sommetski. A big paper with an American 
stamp on it, same name. And a ship ticket.” 

He took the things out and put them on the 
desk. There they were, the product of years of 
waiting, centuries of despair. There was a little 
purse there, too, with two pounds inside. And 
there were some photographs of a small child. 

He put the things back and handed the bag to 
me. “‘Just sign for it,” he said. 

“Is there anything to pay?” I managed to ask. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “We always make a charge, 
depending on the value. Nothing valuable here, I 
see. Suppose we say two shillings.” 

The bike seemed to sing as I roared back to Hol- 
born House. When I came into the hall, Som- 
metski and his wife were pacing up and down, 
whispering together in a restless agony. I held 
out the bag. Mrs. Sommetski went white and 
fainted away again. Sommetski came toward me 
tremblingly. It was five o'clock. We gathered 
them together and rushed them off to Euston. 


Wes the last ship gone, I thought I had better 
find out what was in the official mind about wind- 
ing up the camp, and I went over the next morn- 
ing to see Tyrell. : 

The office of the lord lieutenant, an ancient 


sinecure, was in a gracious eighteenth-century 


house off St. James’s. One wondered what went 
on there, apart from special operations that were 
thrust on it, like the internment of enemy aliens. 
Tyrell, graceful and unregimented, suited the 
mood of the house perfectly. 

He was apparently quite pleased with the way 
things had gone, and not displeased with my own 
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part. ‘You speak German quite well, don’t you?” 
he remarked casually. “Do you think you could 
pass as a German?” 

A hundred pictures flashed through my mind, 
including one of a neat little firing party dealing 
with an agent in civilian clothes. “Oh, God, no P’ 
I said. “‘I’m fluent, but I have a terrible accent.” 

“Ah, well,’ he murmured. “We’ll think of 
something else for you. Tell me about Rado 
Kindler. He’s down at Wingfield. Do you know 
him?” 

My eyes popped a little. “Oh, yes, I know 
him,” I said. “Very good taste in brandy.” 

“Yes, so I gather,” said Tyrell. “Pretty astute, 
you'd say?” 

I agreed that astute was the word. 

“We may use him,” Tyrell said. “Some talk 
about his going out to South America.” 

So many things were being left unsaid that I 
hesitated to pursue the subject. I assumed that 
something like a double agent’s role was in mind 
for him. The part suited him, if one could only be 
sure. But wasn’t that the way with double agents? 
They had to give just this air of being untrust- 
worthy in order to generate the feeling that they 
could be bought. And suddenly I began to won- 
der. The lunch. Had this been his way of testing 
me? Rather a sweet thought. . 

Tyrell had remembered something. “Weve 
one more ship for you,” he said. “A Norwegian 
ship escaped last week and is sailing for New York 
in two or three days. I’ve just sent you a message 
about it. Lots of cabin space. You can have 
seventy berths.” 


ie time, Stoessel would go. I was determined. 
I phoned down to Baumgart immediately to tell 
him about the ship and asked him to make quite 
sure that Stoessel’s papers would be processed in 
time. I got in touch with the governor of Wands- 
worth Gaol to notify him that Mrs. Stoessel was 
to be released for emigration. I sent a message to 
the American Consul saying that I could personally 
recommend Stoessel for a visa, that he was an 
exceptionally pleasant person who deserved a 
break, that he was, in fact, a special case. 

The provision of this unexpected ship with 
seventy berths seemed like a miracle to the refu- 
gees, and everything went with a swing. Messages 
and paper flashed back and forth, and when the 
day for departure arrived and the whole troop 
was assembled in Holborn House for a final check- 
ing of documents, the atmosphere was one of 
holiday. The Wingfield contingent had been 
brought up by bus, wives and children had come 
in from all over the place, and, greatest joy of all, 


THE SPECIAL CASE 


Mrs. Stoessel had been brought up by a warder 
from Wandsworth and reunited with her husband. 

I went with them to Euston. There was an 
alert on, and occasional bangs. But Stoessel stood 
outside the station with me to take a last look at 
London. 

“I didn’t want to go,” he told me. “I would 
have liked to stay. They shouldn’t have put my 
wife in prison. It was a mistake, I know; but I 
can’t stay here now. I wish I could.” 

We shook hands and I wandered away. Pd had 
enough too. I walked down Southampton Row 
to Holborn House to pick up my motor bike, 
thinking rather sadly, as I caught sight of it wait- 
ing for me outside the office, that I should have to 
give it back now to the army. The excitement 
was over. The war stretched ahead, gray and 
endless. 

Perhaps I should have a last talk with Tyrell. I 
got on the bike and roared the engine a bit driving 
to St. James’s. Parking near the Ritz, and realiz- 
ing that it was lunchtime, I suddenly felt the desire 
to indulge myself for once. The carpets, the soft 
lights, the obsequious waiters were balm to the 
soul. I sat down in the Grill Room, and there 
across the floor was Kindler, lunching with another 
man as elegant as himself and two beautiful 
women. 

He saw me at the same moment and came 
across immediately, delighted, it seemed, at the 
encounter. “So much pleasanter than Wingfield,” 
he said. “I breathe again.” 

“How do you happen to be in London?” I asked 
him. 

“Oh, I got permission to come up and see my 
dentist,” he said airily. “They gave me a special 
guard. There he is, outside.” Sure enough, a 
Tommy from the camp was sitting waiting in the 
hall. 

“And what have you decided about release?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I’m not quite sure,” he said, cocking his 
head a little to one side as if weighing the whole 
thing. “I think I may be opening an arms factory, 
making automatic rifles. I’m just discussing it 
now.” He waved his hand toward his table, 
where his companions sat drinking champagne. 

“Oh, then you’ve decided to stay in England?” 

“No,” he said. “Not in England. I think I 
shall be going abroad. More interesting, you 
know.” 

“Abroad? Perhaps South America?” 

There was a slight twinkle in his eye. “Perhaps. 
Perhaps.. There are so many interesting things to 
do. One has to organize things, don’t you think? 
And now you must join us for lunch. I insist. You 
take things too seriously. You need a change.” 

- [joined them. He was right. I needed a change. 
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The Love Letter 


BY FREDERICK SEIDEL 


Suddenly his lungs 

and the two soiled pillows that he’d hugged to him 
forced him up through black ice to the surface 
where his body had found the way. 

Those smoked-out pockets of bad breath 

woke him, gasping, flexing, from a wet dream 

into Atlantis and street lights just after dawn. 


His wife rolled over and over 

in the eddies of lighter sleep, 

one large breast floating free. 

He covered her, had a cold bath 

after shaving his stiff jaws purple and soft, 

and having breakfasted, shouldered the flat mailbag — 
for this was the mailman — 

and hunchbacked, jackknifed like a diver, he went off. 
A day like any other. 


The dawn was a screeching fingernail of light - 
he heard and the dogs heard. The day would be 
a crisscross of streets like electroshock — 
streets, one on top of another, that didn’t come out right, 
unfolding like a carpenter’s rule, a foot at a time, 
or hovered like Chinese bridges over moon mists of snow, 
floating between their street lamps’ nearsighted halos. 


-The sky was an oyster shell seen from inside, 
silvery and silver-polish-gray and pink rinses of nylon 
brought out by the crack of light. 

_ The world was his oyster, clenched, clammy, and gray. 


And all this while, a thousand miles away, . 

at the end of a rope 

either end of which frayéd into dismal streets 

the girl idled in the blond and syrupy doldrums of her sleep. 
Sleep curled around her | | 

like the mouth around a child’s finger. ‘es 
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while her Levy, the other man in her life, 

a thousand miles away from her, was waking. 

— Had he come in from the snow to this warm, dim hallway? 
A muffled telephone from somewhere went ringing 

with the heat through his ears and fingers — 

but was it his? Hed never reach it, so he paused, 

and drowsing right there, dreamed in his dream 

he’d rush into his room in time 

only to hear the telephone, far off, still bleating. 

He was in the hall, the phone rang on and on. 

Then he woke up, he dreamed, and there was the mailman 
already hours at work. 


If now he was awake, he’d had no sleep. 
Tired or scared, wide-eyed like a widower 

or a man back from his second honeymoon 
stretched out in his half of the double bed, 
his thoughts were elsewhere or nowhere. .. . 


Oh Michael, Oh lover — 

If only the letter would come and tell her, 

‘Despite all, when youw’re away I want you here.” 

He had approached her in her dream, 

and her nipples had risen to greet him, 

her eyes, behind their closed lids 

swiveling with her breasts, had bloomed for the asking. 
The circuited clouds of her brain had drawn lightning 
from the road fork’s fountain, burning the grass there a darker green. 
And when the star burst, it was cream blossoming 

in the bitterest coffee, light was ebbing 

into nothingness but not vanishing fast enough 

to go out, a man on fire outrunning his flames 

to death and becoming his own mellowed darkness. 

lt was another atmosphere, nothing could be airier, 
more bemused — only this death’s twin death 

could be less feminine. 

She had become almost no one... . 


But there was something. 

Levy, behind the back of his hand, looked again. 
Something outside seemed to be growing forward. 
Like a god who pours into the shape of his motion, 
this was overtaking the sidewalk’s dreamless walk 
across his window’s quiet snowblind focus, 
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a milky half-moon of plasma, either a god or a ghost, 
and even the spitz next door just whined and dawdled 
and nosed the ground, circling behind on its three legs, 
He looked again. 


Past where the snowy tree ramified 

like the lungs’ capillaries in a negative, 

past the gutter’s underworld silence and steam, 

he saw the eye sockets and the cap, the buttons 
and a uniform, all gray — fat hips, 

and shoes like mastiffs to keep the slushy miles off, 
the rat weather, the gray dawn. 

It was the mailman, talking to himself, 


— Millions of him, and each talks to himself, 

and when a blue twig prickles an icy March window, 
who'll jaw about spring with a mailman, 

with relatives dying? Michael was thinking — 


when he remembered. Then he remembered, 

he dashed out, his alarm clock still in another world. 
His shirt flapped like a gull, his eyes were streaming. 
He had the letter in his hand. 


Both were breathing hard, 

the barely smiling mailman, 

and the Jew, | 

barely out of the wandering hallway, 
and already caressing his lips with thoughtful fingers. 


Their white breaths scuffled like fists, 

blow for blow, .as if to say: 

“I try to get out. I dream. I soar from the deck, 

knees locked — a Hart Crane, a heart thrown in the sea. 
But my witnesses haven’t even seen me,” 


The mailman took the letter — 

only at each step, under his broad chest 

his lungs, as under a sidewalk, shook 

like an unrecovered bomb, menacing everyone. 


The boy went back to sleep. 
The girl was a thousand miles away. 
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` Just how far should sovernment 90 
In competing with its own citizens? 


Today the government runs some 19,000 
commercial and industrial enterprises 
in tis cwilian branches alone! 


Many thoughtful people are surprised to learn 
that the U. S. government actively competes with 
thousands of independent businesses, large and small. 


“Why?” they ask. And it is a good question. 


An outworn legacy of war 


The idea of government-in-business got its big 
boost back in World War I. However, on one pretext 
or another, it has been kept rolling, and even accel- 
erated, in times of peace. 


Today no one can estimate the total cost, in 
terms of tax dollars, of government-in-business. But 
figures are available for one of government’s largest 
enterprises—the federal electric power ‘‘business.”’ 


To date, this federal so-called “publie power” 
has cost the taxpayers more than $5,000,000,000. 
And the pressure groups that promote it are push- 
ing hard for another $10,000,000,000—much of it 
likely to come from the taxpayers. 


More federal power spending is unnecessary 


The irony of it is, an outlay like this—or any out- 
lay at all to put the government farther into the elec- 
tric power business—is totally unnecessary. America’s 
rapidly growing need for electricity can be amply met 
by the more than 300 independent electric companies 
—and without using a penny of federal taxes. 


This needless federal “public power” spending 
will be stopped when enough citizens realize what is 
happening (8 out of 10 don’t yet realize they are 
being taxed for this purpose). Will you help spread 
the facts? Check the coupon for a new booklet on 
the subject. It will be sent promptly, at no cost. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
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“In all that the people can individually do 
as well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere.” — ABRAHAM LINCOLN | 
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POWER COMPANIES 
Room 1115:P, 1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the material checked below, without 
charge: 


J The new booklet, “Who Pays for Government-in- 
the-Electric-Business?”’... telling how this unnec- 
essary tax spending affects every family, how and 
where the federal government is in the electric 
power business, and many other important facts. 


L] Names. of companies that sponsor this message. 


NAME 
{Pieass print) 


OCCUPATION 





ADDRESS 





CITY —________ZONE___STATE 
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1959 1960 


20th ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 


COLLEGES 
PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 George V. Higgins, Boston College, Boston, Mass; Leonard Casper, Instructor 





Best Poem — $100.00 Roberta Loverde, Rosary College, River Forest, Hlinois; Sister Julie, Instructor % 

Best Essay — $100.00 Judith Ann Mellon, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana; Sister M. 4 

Franzita, Instructor 9 

% 

Stories: Seconp: William Bronson, Washburn Univ., Topeka, Kansas; Elisabeth van Schaack, Instructor —-'Trirp: Linda Tanner, yi 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; Jack D. LaZebnik, Instructor —-FourtH: Dimitri Gat, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Yh 

Pa.; Edwin Peterson, Instructor -—- Fiera: Ann Humphrey, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana; Virginia Grabill, Instructor , 

Poems: Seconp: Harriet Werfel, Hunter College, New York, N.Y.; Claire McGlinchee, Instructor — Tuo: Judy Krommer, Mount i 
St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Sister M. Laurentie, Instructor — FourtH: Margaret Blanchard, Incarnate Word Col- % 


lege, San Antonio. Texas; Sister Margaret Patrice, Instructor —FirtH: Erben L, Crowell, Jr., McMurray College, Abilene, 
Texas; Selma L. Bishop, Instructor i 


Essays: Seconp: Thomas C. Heffernan, Jr., Boston College, Boston, Mass.; Leonard R. Casper, Instructor -~- 'TuirD: Helen Ratner, 
Rosary College, River Forest, Iil.; Sister Mary Jeremy, Instructor —FouURTH: Margaret Ann Hillis, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Ill.; Helen Siml, Instructor — Firra: Judy Weber, Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Sister Mary Patricia, Instructor 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIPS —- Bread Loaf School of English of Middlebury College, 
Vermont, announces the award of two scholarships covering tuition for the 1960 session of Bread Loaf School 
of English: one to Linda Tanner, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri (for her story, “J'ai Ma Croix”), 
and one to her instructor, Jack D. LaZebnik. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


Academy of the New Church, Kurt Simons ~ Bates College, Peter R. Wood — Beaver College, Vera Belsky — Boston College, 
Thomas A. Dorsey — University of Cincinnati, Bella Kalter (2) — Evansville College, R. W. Wood, Jr. — University of Houston, 
Nida Smith Jones, Elna White — Incarnate Word College, Norma Chapa — Marillac College, Sister Mary Carmel — Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Rosemary Byrnes, Mary Connolly — Mundelein College, Alice Connelly — Muskegon Community College, George 
Dee Parish — University of New Hampshire, Roger Cilley — College of Notre Dame, Ruth Ann Walter (4), Carol White — Oblate 
College and Seminary, Leo Gravel — University of Pittsburgh, James Gallagher, L. Stephen Gordon, Paul VLoukides, Barry Tarshis 
— St. Joseph College, Gloria Constance Defina, Ny A. Gill~— St. Mary’s College, Margaret Jones~~San Diego dr. College, 
Michael Kotlan, Jimmy L. Linville —~ Skidmore College, Angela Kangelidu — Trinity College, Ruth Ann Donovan, dennifer Sey- 
mour — Tufts University, Robert Gumbleton — Washington State University, Corinne Campbell — Western Kentucky State College, 
Sue Grafton Flood — Wheaton College, Michael Hogan, Janet Johnsen, Kathryn Kadane, Richard E. Norton (2), Anna Ruth Olsen, 
Robert H. Siegal, Doris C. Weaver. 


SCHOOLS 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 James R. Ryan, Exeter Union High School, Exeter, California; Mr. E. A. 
M yers, Instructor 


Best Poem — $100.00 Sally Babb, Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass.; Mrs. Paul Werner, Instructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 Eileen Baker, Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, New Jersey, Miss Anne B. Shep- 
herd, Instructor 


Stories: SECOND: Cornelia Hall, Rowland Hall School, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss Jane Bradley, Instructor —-Tutrp: Robert Gates, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H.; Mr. George Bennett, Instructor — FourtH: Mary Charlotte Whitney, Beaver Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Mrs. Janet Pope, Instructor — FirtH: Susan Grant, Staples High School, Westport, Conn.; 
Miss V. Louise Higgins, Instructor 


Poems: Sreconp: Sheila Dana Dwight, Anoakia School, Arcadia, Calif.; Miss Martha Schneidewind, Instructor —— Tumo: Sue Ellen 
Dopp, Northfield School for Girls, Northfield, Mass.; Miss Eva Freeman, Instructor —- FourtH: Virginia Bright, Mt. Lebanon 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Virginia A. Elliott, Instructor — FIFTH: David Wyles, Mt. Lebanon High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Miss Virginia A. Elliott, Instructor 


Essays: SECOND: Lucy Emerson Collins, The Winsor School, Boston, Mass.; Miss Nancy B. Leverich, Instructor —'THirp: John Jeffers, 
Jr., Kinkaid School, Houston, Texas; Miss Ann Clifford, Instructor — Fourtu: David Lake, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Miss Barbara Pannwitt, Instructor —~ FirrH: Jennifer Cooper, Northfield School for Girls, Northfield, Mass.; 
Miss Eva Freeman, Instructor. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP — The University of Pittsburgh awards a four-year schol- 
ne es tuition) to Robert Gates, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, for his story “Rebuild- 
ing the Wall.” 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


California: The Bishop’s School, Betsy duPont; Katherine D. Burke School, Helen F. Sloss; Dominican Upper School, Mary A. Lar- 
son; North Hollywood High School, Christine Jackson; University High School, Judith Rosenblatt; The Ethel Walker School, Ellen 
Cabot; Staples High School, Janie Seligson; Woodrow Wilson High School, Sandra Hartman; Richard Eric Kossow — Ilinois: Evan- 
ston Township High School, Sherie Bergman, Michael Edward Fein; Richwoods Community High School, William Russel Wilday 
JII; Quincy Senior High School, Phil Garrison — Indiana: Shortridge High School, Elinor Bretzlaff, Mars Gralia, Nancy S. Skinner 
— Massachusetts: Beaver Country Day School, Cornelia K, Wyatt; Brimmer and May School, Deborah J. Gardner; Brookline High 
School, Lee Orenberg, Carey Halperson, David &chlosberg; Northfield School for Girls, Diana D. Ness, Naney R. Bass, Bonnie Louise 
Roth, Lucy M. Lamb, Adellar Stewart Norton; Wellesley Senior High School, Hannah Young, Veronica Jetter, Dorothy M. Burke, 
Peter B. Hill, Linda Bertocci, Elizabeth Murray — ithe ae Benton Harbor Senior High School, Joan Wilson — Missouri: South- 
west High School, Barbara Shell — New Jersey: Pascack Valley Regional High School, Sheridan Schabel--New Hampshire: Phillips 
Exeter Academy, John DeWolfe Hall, Charles Edmund Horman; St. Paul’s School, William G. Foulke, Jr. —— New York: Clinton 
Central School, Diana Jo Pond; Bethlehem Central High School, Kindra L. Muntz; The Chapin School, Sheila Bunker, Julia B. 
Serie ge ee Collinge — Ohio: Jobn R. Buchtel High School, Donald K. Rosenberg — Oklahoma: Tulsa Central High 
ool, Ron Padgett. 
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Voro tape is really much better 
than live TV. It speeds everything 
up; never a dull moment. If a joke 
falls flat, go back and can it and put 
in a better one. No harm in adding 
some heartier laughter, while were 
about it. “Parts of this program 
were prerecorded on video tape,” 
says the announcer triumphantly. 
He doesn’t say which parts, but we 
happen to know that one of the early- 
morning interviews we have just 
been following actually took place 
one afternoon week before last. One 
gets the impression that TV people 
are still a bit diffident about owning 
up to tape. Only recently they 
would manage a kind of muttering 
version of “By transcription” or 
“Parts of this program were trans- 
scribed,” but now they speak right 
up about it, clearly, in affirmative 
tones. 

Television has learned how to boil 
down sports events to a point of 
eliminating those tedious intervals 
where nothing much is happening. 
“They halved the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, and we now pick them up 
all even, teeing off on number six- 
teen,” comes the awe-struck, whis- 
pering voice of the announcer, “‘here 
at the beautiful Nirvana Heights 
Country Club,” etc. Golf, by this 
method, is a succession of holed-out 
approaches, birdies, and unimagina- 
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ble recoveries. If Doakes seems to be 
in real trouble, just watch him lip 
the cup with this sixty-footer ! 

Edited football ran throughout the 
winter on a one-hour basis, simply 
by cutting out most of the small- 
yardage plays. ‘Neither side was 
able to threaten during the rest of 
the quarter,” the announcer ex- 
plains, “in an exchange of punts and 
a series of plays that failed to gain 
ground.” So, rejoining the action 
once again, we are rewarded by 
slam-bang bucking, running, and 
passing and a high-scoring second 
quarter that puts the Wingding 
Panthers out in front 21 to 6. That 
6” instead of a “7° gives the an- 
nouncer a chance to explain how 
all-important a single point can be- 
come, for Wingding’s opponents, 
under such circumstances in profes- 
sional football, usually show a com- 
plete reversal of form in the second 
half and either win the game or 
come within a whisker of doing so. 
Regardless of the outcome, it’s the 
showy stuff, the pivotal plays that 
TV preserves for us, from all sorts of 
games, in edited sports. The un- 
funny gag is out, and so are those 
parts of interviews, baseball games, 
and panel discussions that don’t pay 
off. 

The lessons here, for the political 
conventions this summer, are obvi- 
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ous: get started right away on pre- 
recording them on video tape while 
there is still time for editing and 
retakes. A show lasting perhaps 
ninety minutes would be the idea, a 
Presidential Spectacular — action- 
packed, sparkling, thrill-jammed po- 
litical horse trading and logrolling. 

Prerecording can show all the 
delegates as relatively interesting, 
even attractive, human beings, rea- 
sonably well behaved. I still recall 
the two platform occupants of 1952 
shown on a live program, one of 
whom, during the opening prayer of 
the session, produced a nail file and 
busied himself with it, while the 
other, head reverently bowed, was 
seen to be lighting a big cigar. 
Others were disclosed to the TV 
audience, as the camera shopped 
about the hall, in various acts of 
social undress, hard at it with tooth- 
picks, or scratching themselves, or, 
more often, sleeping quietly in their 
chairs. 

The ninety-minute Presidential 
Spectacular will omit a great deal 
more, naturally, than small lapses of 
deportment. Whole platoons of sen- 
ators will be combined and para- 
phrased in a sentence or two, al- 
though each party will preserve one 
or two for comic relief — Dirksen 
and Mundt, for instance, and Kefau- 
ver and Talmadge. The first verse 


the national anthem will be sung 
Connie Francis or Elvis Presley 
ty-five seconds, including ten sec- 
ls of applause). Dozens of native 
s will blush unseen and unheard, 
1 so, alas, will those who put them 
nomination. 

‘The next five hours,’ the an- 
incer will say, as he disposes of 
m in a few seconds, “yielded 
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s is: his first appearance in the pages of 
ATLANTIC. 


ason was unhappy. He knew as 
listened to the four speaker sys- 
is in front of him and the two on 
h' side of him and the three be- 
d him that with his present com- 
1ents he could not hope to produce 
lly, really high fidelity sound in 
listening room. He could no 
ger shrug off the fact that his 
tched superrealistic multidirec- 
ial magnastereophonic reproduc- 
1 system could not honestly be 
1 to be giving him the truly faith- 
concert-hall realism he had read 
jut in advertisements. 
Te tried to make peace with him- 
He fought back the growing 
e that pulsed from the region of 
hver, a familiar pain that had 
nediately preceded each previous 
ansion of his electronic equip- 
nt. He tried to make peace with 
yearning and his liver. But bi- 
bonate and old records are a poor 
m for the aching spirit and the 
contented ear of the chronic 
liophile. 
‘till, he took down from the steri- 
d, dustproof shelves and re- 
ved from its six plastic envelopes 
| put on the turntable the famous 
justly so, in view of the relatively 
mitive fifteen-track recording 
cess available when it had been 
de — the famous record of the 
ianapolis motor race of 1967. 
1 for a time the sound of the cars 
cheting around and around the 
m was sufficiently and agoniz- 
y realistic to temper his discon- 


)nly for a time. Even with super- 
listic multidirectional magna- 


nothing of network caliber. So, 
after a brief word from our sponsors, 
we shall return to the convention 
floor and show you how the dele- 
gates received Bob Hope’s hilarious 
story, ‘Days and Nights in the 
Smoke-filled Room.’ I think you’ll 
agree with me that they loved it!” 
Those interminable roll calls will 
be briskly capsuled. Snake dances, 


stereophonic reproduction one could 
not go on interminably listening to 
recordings of automobile races. And, 
although the roaring illusion of the 
Indianapolis track could be sustained 
by sound emanating merely from all 
four walls of a room, from speakers 
all around the listener, the full, spa- 
tial richness of a symphony orchestra 
could never be brought faithfully 
into the listening room by wall speak- 
ers alone. Audio experts in all the 
magazines emphasized the absurdity 
of expecting high fidelity sound 
from speakers merely on the four 
walls of a room. Did Jason, they 
asked in advertisement after adver- 
tisement, deliberately shut out any. 
of the glorious sound waves at a live 
concert by sitting in cotton batting 
and by wearing a down-filled sound 
absorber for a hat? 

To achieve genuine concert-hall 
realism, Jason knew that he would 
have to convert to the new extra- 
dimensional system. He knew that 
to approach the final fidelity, to ex- 
perience the moment of electronic 
truth, he would have to install addi- 
tional speakers in the floor and the 
ceiling, and worse — although he 
was growing accustomed to doing it 
— would have to scrap his present 
collection of discs in favor of the new 
seventeen-track records that were 
beginning to appear in the shops. 
It would be expensive, but, oh, it 
would be worth the outlay to hear 
the 7872 Overture sounding as Tchai- 
kovsky had meant it to sound (or 


victory marches, and spontaneous‘ 
ovations may be held only by written 
permission of the sponsor and in no 
case for more than thirty seconds per 
candidate. Even so, an hour and a 
half is quite a long show. With 
capable trimming, it ought to be 
possible to wrap it all up in one hour 
flat. 

CHARLES W. MORTON 





would have meant it to sound if he 
could have envisioned an orchestra 
of three hundred players and four 
combined brass bands all jammed 
into Jason’s listening room, together 
with the bell towers of the Kremlin, 
Riverside Church, the Ottawa Peace 
Tower, Big Ben, and the Little 
Church Around the Corner, and, in 
addition, the sound of five honest-to- 
goodness nuclear explosions, used in 
the finale in place of the more com- 
mon naval barrages laid down in 
earlier recording sessions). It should 
be stunning, he knew — the sound 
pouring over him not only from 
sources in front of him, behind him, 
and on all sides of him, but also 
from above and beneath him, as in a 
concert hall, beamed down on him 
from. the ceiling and up at him 
through the broadloom. 

Through the broadloom. Well, 
the drapes had gone, and the over- 
stuffed furniture; now it had to be 
the rug. Perched on a scientifically 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES: Memorial Day 


BY ROBERT BERKOWITZ 


The loudly speaking speakers praise them, 
Indignant, bleating, full of blames; 

_ And I, who knew them, remember only 
The broken music of their names. 
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designed, square, highly polished, 
sound-refracting Klapschinged stool 
in the very center of his barren listen- 
ing room, in order to not have any- 
thing aurally harmful between him- 
self and his reproduced music, Jason 
felt an honest regret at the thought 
of parting with the rug. It was the 
final link with his old way of life — 
his wife having gone with the last- 
but-one conversion — but part with 
it he knew he must. Sentiment, he 
admitted, had never done much for 
a room’s acoustics. 

Jason broke the Indianapolis Speed- 
way over his knee — records once 
again being made breakable to fa- 
cilitate the inevitable change-over 
from improved system to improved 
system —-and he started off to ar- 
range the terms for purchasing his 
new components. — 

When he was halfway to the 
supply house, a dreadful thought 
stole into Jason’s consciousness: what 
if the total complement of seventeen 
matched speaker systems, seventeen 
amplifiers, seventeen preamplifiers, 
and seventeen post-preamplifiers; 
the nonrumbling, nonwowing, non- 
fluttering, synchromatic, infinitely 
adjustable turntable; the quadruple 
viscous-damped, superlight, ball- 
bearing-balanced, straight-grained 
nonresonating tulip-wood tone arm; 
the platinum-plated cartridge with 
the four and a half diamond styluses 
—~ what if all of this magnificent as- 
semblage still would not turn the 
listening room into Philharmonic 
Hall 

“Ridiculous,” Jason said out loud. 
It would Aave to turn his fourteen by 
twenty-two foot listening room into 
Philharmonic Hall. With sound 
pouring out from all four walls, the 
ceiling, and the floor, there was no 
further improvement that could be 
made; the dimensions were used up. 
It had to give him the ultimate in 
sound. He left a $1500 down pay- 
ment with Harmony House Sound 
Systems, Ltd., on the two new ampli- 
fiers, preamplifiers, post-preampli- 
fiers, speaker systems, cartridges, 
and the album of the 7872 Overture 
recorded at the Los Alamos proving 
grounds. 

It took only four weeks for his 


listening room to be reconstructed. — 


When all the additional compo- 
nents were in place, Jason stood — 
the stool had had to go, too — to hear 
Tchaikovsky. It was overwhelm- 
ing, quite overwhelming. Jason was 
happy at last. 
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Classic 
Cultured 
Pearls 


Always an appropriate gift 
for a graduation, birthday or 

. anniversary — the lustrous, 
soft, creamy beauty of selected 
cultured pearls. Gift wrapped in the 
Peacock manner ready for you 
to present. Your choice of graduated 
18-inch necklace shown actual size, 
or uniform 14-inch choker, 
both modestly priced, $35, each. 


Price includes 10% Federal Tax 
Add 50¢ for mailing 
Add 312% State Tax for Illinois delivery 
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Related to a renewed, well merited demand for the crisp appearance and 
cool comfort of this hardy perennial is our comprehensive stock of 
Seersuckers in both Cotton and Dacron*/Cotton, all tailored in the 
J. PRESS model with double stitched edges, piped seams and hook vents. 
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1. Dark 





$33.50 





2. Gray Glen with Maroon 
overcheck or Olive Tan Glen 
with Blue overcheck Combed 
Cotton. Washabl $35.00 
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3. Butcher Blue/White Candy 


Stripe Dacron/Cotton. Auto- 
matic Wash & Dry. ....... . $42.50 


Chicago 
LaSalle Hotel 
June Sth, 9th & 10th 
Cincinnati 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel 
June 6th & Tth 
Columbus 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel 
June 10th & 11th 
Philadelphia 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
June 9th & 10th i 
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Mail Orders Filled. Submit 


height, weight, chest and 
waist measures. Include 75c 
postage. Swatches ¢ Bro- 
chure sent upon request. 


mast, EXHIBITS 


Rochester, Minn. 
Kahler Hotel 
June 6th & 7th 
Toledo 
Commodore Perry Hotel 
June 8th & 8th 
Washington, D. C. 
Willard Hotel 
June 6th & 7th 


Exhibit Dates For 31 
Other Cities On Request. 
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5. Classic Blue 
cron/Cotton Seercord. 
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6. Butcher Blue/White or Dark 
Olive/White 
Stripe 
matic Wash & Dry. ...... $31.50 


Heavy Block 


Dacron/Cotton. Auto- 
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New Haren 
Cambridge 
New York 
Coast to Coast Travel Exhibits 


82 Mt. Auburn St. 
341 Madison Ave.» 


_..NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP À. 


Charles A. Kerner 
Chief Engineer, 
Systems Support, 
Nortronics Division of 
€ Northrop Corporation 





Growing Importance of 
Weapon Systems Support 
Puts New and Vital 
Emphasis on Specialized 
Engineering 
by Charles A. Kerner 


Some of today’s most vital and challeng- 
ing engineering research and develop- 
ment work is in the area of weapon sys- 
tems support. Our defense planning calls 
for vastly more sophisticated weapons, 
and creating support systems for such 
weapons places new emphasis on spe- 
cialized engineering talent. 

Nortronics Division of Northrop Corpora- 
tion, recognizing this essential relation- 
ship, has already achieved outstanding 
advances in vital areas that include: 
ELECTRONICS. Nortronics’ DATICO (Dig- 
ital Automatic Tape Intelligence Check- 
out) is serving all the branches of our 
Armed Forces. Current projects include 
performance on the Navy’s Polaris. 
MECHANICAL GROUND HANDLING SYSTEMS 
include the Army’s Hawk with the first 


integrated design of mobile launcher and 


tracked self-propelled loading vehicle. 
OPTICAL SYSTEMS Solve the missile indus- 
try’s and the Armed Forces’ highly com- 
plex optical problems. 

COUNTERMEASURES and EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE 
meet classified projects’ needs and an- 
swer demands of future weapon systems. 


Nortronics organizes its Systems Sup- 
port engineering staff on a project basis 
which permits a complete spectrum of 
specialists to concentrate their efforts 
in each primary area of development. 
Each scientist and engineer has the free- 
dom to pursue his area of special inter- 
est. This means that, aided by compre- 
hensive systems analysis and synthesis 
studies,.and with the facilities and the 
resources of the entire Northrep Cor- 
poration at his disposal, each scientist 
and engineer at Nortronics is encouraged 
to create the most advanced contribu- 
tions in his field. 

Current papers by Nortronics 
scientists and engineers include: 
“Integration of Missile Ground Support 
Equipment” by Irvin Trowbridge and 

William B. Van Horne. 

“Toward Universal Test Systems” by 
Robert Gray. 

“Radial Distortion: Its Calibration, Com- 
putation in Non-Gaussian Image Planes, 


and Compensation” by Dr. Konstantin 


Pestrecov. 


For copies of these papers 
and additional information about 
Northrop Corporation, write: 


NORTHROP’. 


CORPORATION 


Department Q7-1300-32, P.O. Box 1525 
Beverly Hills, California 


The Neurotic’s 
Notebook 





MIGNON McLAUGHLIN — 


When the pressures really mount, 
the neurotic must choose: shall he 
have a good cry or set fire to his 
neighbor’s house? 


NOOR 


WIKE 
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Love, like money, is offered most 
freely to those in least neéd of it. 


Han VAi pleb 


During his moment of euphoria, 
the neurotic always feels — in the 
teeth of the evidence — that that is 
his normal state. 


PONOA 


Nobody wants constructive criti- 
cism; it’s all we can do to put up 
with constructive praise. 


EAC TOON? 





i 





HS 


Women are good listeners, but 
its a waste of time telling your 
troubles to a man unless there is 
something specific you want him to 


No one can understand love who 
has not experienced infatuation. 
And no one can understand infatua- 
tion, no matter how many times he 
has experienced it. 


ł 


wp | 


My bootstraps have taken me the 


usual distance. 


SOROS 





m 
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No good neurotic finds it difh- 
cult to be both opinionated and 
indecisive. 


Doodles courtesy of Charles W. M orton. 
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Open up a new world in arts and 
crafts for children of all ages. 
New Speedry® MAGIC 
MARKER® folder shows paper- 
~ folding, mobiles, 3-dimensional 
construction, sculpture, decora- 
tions, figures, party games and 
greeting cards...all with simple, 
around-the-house materials and 
.. Speedry MAGIC MARKER! 


DRAW WRITE COLOR MARK |i i 


FOR POROUS SURFACES 


© Non-penetrating 
@ Dries instantly ~ 
© Removable 
@ Odorless 
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For FREE CREATIVE ARTS folder, write: 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
cisco, si Dept, HA-2, Richmond Hill 18, N, Y. 





Every Time 


YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS - 


WRITE YOUR 




















POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your town is large enough to re- 
quire zoning, your Post Office must 
do extra work to deliver every letter 
and parcel that doesn’t show the cor- 
rect postal zone number in the ad- 


dress. You can speed delivery of your 


own mail — and help cut Post Office 
costs — by including your correct 
zone number every time you write 
your address, so that people who 
write to you can address you cor- 
rectly. Whether you write to this or 
any other magazine — to friends, 
relatives, or business associates — 
make it a rule to write your postal 


zone number every time you write 
ge ee ee 
your address. 


_ 


4, 


Luxury Symbols 


eee ee 
sy WILLIAM K. ZINSSER 


Wiurram K. Zinsser is the former film critic 
of the New York HERALD TRIBUNE. This is 
his first appearance in the ATLANTIC. . 


If I were Margaret Mead — and, 
as it happens, Pm not — I could ex- 
plain this thing in sociological terms. 


But in any terms it is a strange tale. 


It is the story of a discovery that 
the Carrier Corporation stumbled 
on not very long ago. Carrier per- 
fected a new air-conditioning and 
central heating system for the home 
and was very proud of the fact that 
the unit did its work unnoticed. 
Hidden in cellar or attic, it was in- 
visible to any caller and so silent that 
nobody could hear it. 

But sales lagged unaccountably, 
and Carrier was puzzled. Then 
one day the firm realized what the 
trouble was. 
a luxury appliance unless their 
friends can see it. It’s not enough 
just to be comfortable, though this. 
was once considered a pretty good 
end in itself. Now everybody must 
know that you have the money to 
make yourself comfortable. 

Obviously something had to be 
done, and done fast. Carrier did 
something fast. It built a control 
panel of shiny chrome, eight by 
fourteen inches, or roughly the size 
of a watercolor, that can be set in the 
wall of a downstairs room, preferably 
the living room, in a conspicuous 
spot. The panel consists of various 
on and off buttons, a thermometer, 


‘and three dials which tell, among 


ay 


other things, the humidity, the baro- 
metric pressure, and the time. 
To show how this instrument 


might fit in the décor of a modern 


house, Carrier sent out some pub- 
licity photographs. In one the 
chrome panel is embedded in a pine- 
paneled wall just above a bookcase, 
where a painting might ordinarily 
be. It is flanked on one side by a 
statue of Buddha and on the other 
by a leather-bound set of Anatole 
France. 

Amid these symbols the air- 
conditioning panel seems perfectly 
at home. No more need a visitor 
spend a cool couple of hours in a 
friend’s house on a hot summer 
night without knowing why the 
house is cool. In the dials and 
meters he can read the secret of his 


Americans don’t want ° 


host’s controlled air and financial 
success. 

Carrier was clever to cut this 
Gordian, or Freudian, knot. But 
now everybody will want to get in on 
the act. If the day should come, for 
instance, when television sets no 
longer need aerials, will people take 
the aerial down? Certainly not. It 


is one of our civilization’s most im- 


portant symbols. If aerials were to 
go, probably the TV industry would 
have to devise a plaque that could be 
nailed to the outside of the house to 
indicate that a set is inside. 

But it is in the kitchen that pride 
of ownership is truly centered. A 
friend of mine, diffident about a new 
dishwasher, hid it behind a simple 
curtain. This horrified a local real- 
tor, who urged him to replace the 
curtain with the standard chrome 
panel for dishwashers. ‘Then all 
your friends will know,” he ‘said, 
“that you own one additional major 
appliance.” 

My friend didn’t bother, but one 
day he had to put the house up for 
rent. Then the realtor told him that 
the house would go for twice as 


. much if all the major appliances 


were visible and the kitchen were 
done over in vinyl. Nowadays when 
people shop for a new house, they 
hardly look at the living room or 
yard or go around feeling the drapes, 
as was the usual custom. They go 
straight to the kitchen to feel the 
vinyl and count the major appli- 
ances. Perhaps the best solution 
would be to post in the front hall, 
where all could see it immediately, a 
list of every plain, major, and luxury 


appliance in the house, even if they 


are only little luxury appliances, like 
electric can openers. 

Then only one problem would re- 
main. How would people know how 
rich you are in appliances when you 
are away from home? I suggest a 
medal, a kind of merit badge, to be 


worn on the lapel. Perhaps it could 


be something like those marksman- 
ship medals that we used to win in 
summer camp, the medallions from 
which little crossbars were hung as 
new grades were attained. On the 
medal that I propose, the little bars 
would say Stereo, Barbecue Pit, 
Color TV, Bound Volumes, and that 
sort of thing. If a man had enough 
of them, so that they swung to his 
waist like a rope ladder, he would 
obviously be a gentleman of prop- 
erty. This would save looking him 
up in Dun and Bradstreet. 
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MULTI-LINGUIST—4. practical 
vocabulary of words, phrases, idioms 
simultaneously translated from English 
into French, German, Italian, Portuguese 
and Spanish in one compact book, with 
, pronunciationaids. Beautifully bound in 
>» red, green, black hide. 454" x 6%" 40.95 


TRAVEL APOTHECARY— Compact 
travel aid holds half-ounce bottles for 
: pill, vitamins; etc, (also good. fer pins, 
_~ thread, buttons.) In black or red morocco, 
| the 6-bottle size, 7.00; 12-bottle. size, 
' 40.00. In tenpigskin,8.80and12.50 
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The Seventy-Nine-Cent Spread - 
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INFORGETTABLE Æ 
VACATION 2a 


You'll enjoy yourself in 
7rench-Canada, where no passport is required 
other than these booklets to help plan your 
trip over splendid roads through unspoilt 
scenery. Old-time hospitality, delicious 
cuisine, modern comfortable accommodations. 


LA 
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PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 
| 710 GRANDE ALLEE EAST, DEPT. 64-B 
i QUEBEC CITY, CANADA 
F 


. Flecse send me Free rood-mops and illus- 
trated booklets to plan my Québec vacotion. 
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| Name sseeeeessersssessessosssseerseeseeee K | there I met up with a group of one questioning my mental health. 
Street ss.esesseeeseecseresseeceeecessseees g | Stolid tins with plain workaday Once safely home, I shall put them 
City veeeeeveeseescereess State seeeeesssseee Ñ | labels, containing, I discovered, bees. in a time capsule along with the- 
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My relationship with the Florida 
supermarket has been a strained and 
curious one ever since my arrival 
from England to visit some friends 
who have somehow become islanded 
in the pine’ wastes of north-central 
Florida. With the Atlantic chill still 
in my bones—JI had landed at 
Jacksonville via freighter from Liver- 
pool — these kindly intentioned peo- 
ple rushed me off posthaste for super- 
market orientation. ` 

At soul, I suppose, every Ameri- 
can, even the most post-Veblenite of 
university professors, sees himself 
surrounded by possessions, looking 
like an ad in the slick magazines, 
with a host of freckle-faced young- 
sters around to consume it all. In 
the supermarket, the foreign visitor 
may savor to the full this dream 
image Americans have of themselves, 
and it must have been for such a 
reason that I was so soon made to 
encounter a building roughly the 
same size as Westminster Abbey but 
which had a good deal more preten- 
sion. 

My hosts bundled me toward the 
place across a sea of parked cars and 
begged that I notice how the doors 
opened. The doors opened, in fact, 


very nicely and obediently to the. 


pressure of one’s footsteps on a red 
carpet — really, a red carpet — 
leading to them. In England, of 
course, if you go in for this sort 
of thing, you employ a butler. 
When my hostess cried encourag- 
ingly, “Look! No hands,” I was 
hard put to say something appropri- 
ate; after all, there is little one -can 
profitably do with free hands, even 
in England, when moving through a 


door. Luckily, I was in good com- : 


pany and was not expected to shout 
praises like a cheerleader. I had 
already - discovered, though, that 
Britishers are required to produce an 
occasional mumble as wonders are 
revealed to them, and I did so 
accordingly. 

My eye had been taken, how- 
ever, not by the doors but by the 
display on the first counter within. 


Roasted bees. Suddenly I felt like 
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the woman in the cartoon who says, 
“I don’t know what I want; I don’t 
even know what half of these things 
are.” 3 
“Hi,” I called, thinking to please 
my friends by bringing a “funny”? — 
a word to which they seemed much 
addicted — to their attention. 
“There’s been some mistake in the 
labeling here. Just look, it says 
‘bees.’ Doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, they have lots of crazy stuff 
here,” said my friend. “It’s a great 


place for laughs.” He proceeded to 


point out, down the length of the 
counter, grasshoppers (fried), ants 
(chocolate-covered), rattlesnake (au 
naturel), alligator soup, and a host 
of other “goodies” (their word) 
from the insect and reptilian realms. 
Now, I am not a fusty old curmudg- 
eon who thinks that anything other 
than roast beef and Yorkshire pud- 
ding corrodes the gastrointestinal 
tract, and I was, in fact, charmed 
by these delicacies. 

“You mean to say that people eat 
such things here?” I inquired. 

“Well, my theory,” said my 
friend’s pretty Southern wife, in all 
seriousness, ‘‘is that they don’t eat 
them exactly — I mean, most people 
wouldn’t eat them, but they sort of 





buy them for a gag and .. . mess 
around with them.” I must confess 
that I have in my luggage at this 
moment a tiny tin of caterpillars 
which I plan to take back home to 
Nottingham with me if I can get 
them through customs without any- 


tiny navel brush — for brushing 


W 


one’s navel — that was given me 
as a Christmas present by a South- 
ern coed, and my year’s collection of 
McCall’s. Someone has to keep 
records. 

The supermarket had only just 
begun to tantalize me with its 
charms. As I was passing down the 
“aisles full of husbands,’ as Allen 
Ginsberg, the beat poet, put it fetch- 
ingly, foraging on my own past the 
frozen garbanzo bean soup coun- 
ter, I encountered a sweet young 
thing, arms extended toward me 
beckoningly. Being unmarried and 
in good health, I looked about for 
an uncrowded vegetable bin where 
I could dally a moment with this 
charming windfall. But, as is so 
often true in America, her charms 
were for all; like the air hostesses 
who seem to be offering the pros- 
pects of matrimony to every passen- 
ger, she was not interested in me 
but in my role as consumer. I had 
been told before I left England that 
my Midlands haircut and spaniel 
look would make all American 
women want to mother me, so I 
gave the girl a leer. But she must 
have taken this as the grimace of a 
cretin, for she held out some oleagi- 
nous substance on a tiny biscuit for 
me to take. 

“Would you like to try a little 
experiment?” she cooed. 

“Anything I can do,” I said. 

I was immediately handed an- 
other biscuit, along with a line of 
patter which I refrained from inter- 
rupting for fear the girl would be- 
come unhinged; she had been wound 
up like a phonograph. One biscuit, 
she informed me, was covered with 
her own firm’s high-grade marga- 
rine; the other formed the control 
group and had upon it what I was 
almost certain she called “the sev- 
enty-nine-cent spread.” The sport 
came in trying to determine which 
was which. I am not averse to 
games, I must say, and I rather enjoy 
an occasional bout of charades if I 
happen to be spending the evening 
with otherwise dangerous sportive 
types, but I am also somewhat sci- 
entifically oriented and I wished to 
have the terms of the contest made 
a bit more clear. 

“The seventy-nine-cent spread?” 
I urged. 

“That’s right, sir,” the girl re- 
plied. 

“You'll have to pardon me,” I 
said. “I’m a foreigner. Just what is 
the seventy-nine-cent spread?” 
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‘America’s fast-changing defense system is steadily improving and strengthening 


as new weapons and control systems are fitted in. But each change in defense 
procedure must be tested under stress. How and where can this be done without 
disrupting the existing system? Some new kind of simulated test zone is needed. 

the simulated sea System Development Corporation has worked | 
out the intricate answer around Kansas City. On computers and magnetic tape, 
it has simulated tricky features of many defense zones: a seacoast in mid-Kansas, 
an imaginary island at Denver, a Canadian border in Iowa. In this Model Opera- 
tional Environment, as it is called, crews and computers react to hypothetical 
attacks as radar data (live, simulated, or a mix) comes in. Thus continental defense 
reaches ever-higher levels of preparedness. SYSTEM-DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
A non-profit corporation developing large computer-based control systems for 
military, scientific, and governmental operations. Professional staff openings at, 
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Lodi, New Jersey and Santa Monica, California. 
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‘TENNESSEE WATERMELON COOLER 


lowing year-round at a constant 56° is one of the 


hings that make Jack Daniel’s sippin’ smooth. . 
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n the Hollow, we’re never too hurried to 


top for a slice of cold watermelon... and THE ` 
naybe give an extra thanks for our iron-free TENNESSEE 
imestone spring. You see, this rare ^ 
ossession and our ancient Charcoal o 

; SIPPIN 
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ifter one sip of Jack Daniel’s, we believe, 
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i © 1960, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Int. 
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“Sorry, sir,” the girl said stiffly, 


in very much the manner of a Lon- 
don bus conductress dealing with a 
loutish masher. “Were not permit- 
ted by federal statute to tell you.” 

Shaken, I tasted the two morsels. 
Now, in England, after the war, a 
Socialist stateswoman named Mrs. 
Edith Summerskill, who was later to 
cover herself with renown by visiting 
Egypt after the Suez withdrawal and 
claiming that she was a Norwegian, 
had, in order to further the cause 
of food rationing, made the claim 
that it was impossible to tell the 
difference between margarine and 
butter. She was sharply proved 
wrong. Anyone without false den- 
tures and with any sort of palate 
worth speaking of had no difficulty 
in this sort of discrimination. 

Perceiving straightaway that the 
seventy-nine-cent spread was butter, 
I told the girl so and asked her to 
pass the information back to her 
firm. The other stuff, I explained, 
was some artificial concoction made 
to look and taste like butter, but was 
better left alone. The girl gazed at 
me in a sort of fury, and I realized 
that she had discovered through this 
experience the presence of evil in 
the universe and could not wait to. 
get home to write a story about it. 

I ducked behind a Coke machine 


and so made my escape, and then 


found my friends trying to decide 
whether to buy a packet of corn chips 
called Fritos under the pressure of 


an irresistible inducement. That. 


week, with the purchase of one pack- 
age of chips, one got free a tin of 
bean dip and a bird. The bird was 
a paper one which could be whirled 
around at the end of a long stick, 
but the noise it made as it looped and 
curved, along with thousands. of its 
brethren, was enough to make any- 
one go mad about corn chips. I told 
them my experience with the butter. 

“They know the other stuff is 
butter,” said my friend, hefting a 
fifty-pound metal pail of washing 
machine detergent into a cart. 
“They're trying to persuade people 
that margarine tastes better than 
butter.” 

“Then why not call it butter?” I 
demanded. | 

“Something to do with the butter 
lobby in Washington, I guess,” he 
replied, swinging his Fritos bird. 


Luther Stewart will conclude the dis-' 


cussion of his supermarket experiences in 
the July ATLANTIC. 
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NEPAL 
BY ROBERT S. KANE 


The fifty-minute flight from the 
Indian frontier city of Patna to 
Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, is 
much more than a journey from one 
ancient country to another. India 
has been exposed to the rest of the 
world for hundreds of years. The 
conquerors, the traders, the diplo- 
mats, the tourists have all left their 
marks, ‘But Nepal, tucked away in 


‘the Himalayas, was left alone in al- 


most complete isolation until less 
than a decade ago. 

To visit there today is to leap back- 
ward four centuries and more and 
find oneself in a remote land with 
a rich culture, a happy, handsome 
people, and the magnificent, formi- 
dable mountains which have been 
a sort of trade-mark for this other- 
wise little-known kingdom. 

What Marco Polo wrote in the 


fourteenth -century, “The country 


is little frequented by strangers, 
whose visits the king discourages,” 
was pretty much the case until 1951, 
except that in the preceding century 
it was not the kings who did the 
discouraging, but the Rana family 
autocracy. 
The Ranas treated all of Nepal as 
their own estate, kept each successive 
king a prisoner in his palace, and, 


with few exceptions, forbade visitors 
from entering and Nepalese from 
leaving. . 

Nepal would probably still be 
Rana-controlled if, after India re- 
ceived independence, the late King 
Tribhuwan’s followers had not been 
able to make contacts with the new 
and sympathetic Indian govern- 
ment, and secure its help in the 
revolution. . 

There are still Ranas all about 
Katmandu, nonetheless. Queen 
Ratna Devi, wife of the present King 
Mahendra, is a Rana, and so are a 
number of civil servants. As the Nep- 
alese explain the situation to sur- 
prised visitors, there must be some 
educated people in the government, 
and the Ranas — of which there were 
hundreds, with a caste system of their 
own — were about the only Nepa- 
lese allowed a decent education. 

It is in a Rana palace that the 
visitor may well live while in Kat- 
mandu. There are eight or ten such 
buildings, and they constitute the 
only examples of Western-style archi- 
tecture in the country. Each is a 
vast, white-walled Versailles-type 
pile, surrounded by a formal, French 
garden which is large enough to be 
termed a park. 
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The largest building, once the 
Prime Minister’s home, has fifteen 
hundred rooms and now serves, more 
than adequately, as the government’s 
Secretariat. One of the smaller pal- 
aces is now the Royal Hotel, owned 
by the government and operated by 
a White Russian named Boris Lis- 
sanovich and his blonde Danish 
wife. Most bedrooms are the size of 


‘ballrooms, with adjoining tiled baths 


practically as large. There are Ranas 
still living in an isolated wing. 

The Royal sets an astonishingly 
good European table, which runs 
the gamut from borsch to crepes 
suzette, and rates are $15 per day 
for a single room, American plan. 
The only other eating place is the 
dining room of the smaller, simpler 
Snow View Hotel ($4 for a single 
room, American plan), run by Tom 
Menzies, an Anglo-Indian, and his 
Canadian wife, and often the head- 
quarters for mountaineering parties. 

A guide is essential for getting 
about, and so is a Jeep or an army 
truck, ordinary cars being too deli- 
cate for the rough roads. There are 
not many Nepalese who speak West- 
ern languages, but the two hotels 
have pressed a handful of qualified 
people into service. Their rates are 
$3 per day; a sturdy truck or Jeep 
rents for $10 per day, with chauffeur. 

The Valley of Katmandu is the 
core of the country. Most Nepalese 
refer to it as the Valley of Nepal, 
because until recent years the moun- 
tain people in the sparsely popu- 
lated provinces considered themselves 
citizens of the region in which they 


lived, with only nebulous, if any, ties 


to the capital. Still-primitive com- 
munications and the terrain have 
kept this situation: little changed, 
and unless the visitor is a mountain 
climber, or on a scientific mission, he 
probably will not leave the valley. 

The valley remains quite as it has 
been for many hundreds of years. 
There is no newness to distract from 
its distinctively Nepalese character. 
Even its setting, at an elevation of 
4700 feet, framed by a rim of snow- 
capped mountains, is in the best 
travel folder tradition. 

In addition to Katmandu (the 
name in Nepali means “City of 
Glory”), the valley is the site of 
Nepal’s two other important towns, 
Patan and Bhadgaon, as well as the ' 
great Buddhist centers of Swayam- 
bhunath and Bodhnath and the most 
sacred of the Hindu shrines, Pash- 
upatinath. Common to all are the 
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American conducted tours visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
the Obermmergau Passion Play, and Rus- 
sian Extensions. Frequent departures, 26 
days, $1557 from New York. Flying Sabena. 
Planned and directed by Harriet-Louise H. 
Patterson. Ask your travel agent. 
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17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American con- 
ducted. tours visiting Russia plus Eastern 
and Western Europe. Several tours visit 
Bulgaria and Roumania and include Dalma- 
tian Coast and Black Sea Cruises plus the 
Obermmergau Passion Play. College stu- 
dent, teacher, thrift and first-class tours. 
Rates from $495. Ask your travel agent. 
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Maupintour, 400 Madison Avenue, New 
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A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 


Cora is the quiet vermouth, the 
oldest and most famous of Ital- 
ian imports, that never interferes 
with the crisp delicacy of the 
fine liquors you use for martinis 
or manhattans. Sweet or dry, 
Cora adds just the right note of 
discretion and good taste. 


IMPORTED ¢ Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


Nepalese genius for design and the 
basic native building materials, bricks 
and mortar, which these people have 
used for centuries. One finds no mud 
huts, as in neighboring India; even 
the simplest houses are of brick. 

There is not a phase of the decora- 
tive arts which has escaped the Nep- 
alese — intricate wood carving in 
latticework, windows, sills, pillars, 
cornices, doors; stone carving, par- 
ticularly of religious figures; fine 
work in bronze, gold, silver, copper; 
painting, with a 
splendid sense 
of color and per- 
spective. l 

Never invaded 
by the Muslims 
or colonized by 
Europeans, Nepal 
developed an 
indigenous art 
and architecture, . 
which inspired 
design in other 
Eastern coun- 
tries. “The Nep- 
alese,” wrote 
French Orienta- 
list Sylvan Levi, 
“changed the arts of India, built 
temples and palaces which served as 
models to the Tibetans and Chinese, 
and created the classical pagoda.” 
What makes these treasures exciting 
is the fact that virtually all of them 
are still in use. Only one structure 
in Nepal is formally designated as a 
museum, and many visitors never 
get to it; there is really no need. 

Patan’s center is a maze of su- 
perbly . proportioned pagodas, sur- 
rounding a cloistered palace whose 
courtyard contains a sunken pool 
which was once the bathing place of 
the kings. In Bhadgaon, the main 
square is dominated by the -enor- 
mous Golden Door of the principal 
palace, with 2. façade of fifty-five 
distinctively decorated windows. 
Overlooking the scene — which in- 
cludes the five-story Nyatapola, 
the highest pagoda in the country — 
is the statue of an ancient king, 
seated on a towering pedestal, his 
head covered by a golden umbrella. 
And in Katmandu itself, the Durbar 
Square is a cluster of temples. 
Guarding the most imposing is a 
huge figure of the monkey god 
Hanuman. 

Even the drive from one valley 
town to another is not uneventful. 
There are no beasts of burden in all 
the country, and there is a never- 
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ending stream of porters and peas- 
ants marching along in single file, 
with heavily loaded baskets whose 
straps are secured on their fore- 
heads. High-caste Nepalese rarely 
walk any considerable distance, and 
those without cars (motor vehicles 
are still a rarity) are carried in ven- 
erable sedan chairs. 

There is always color and move- 
ment — women combing yarn on the 
streets and threshing wheat by hand 
in the courtyards; children playing, 
and their elders 
praying, in the 


pounds; house- 
wives shopping 
in the open mar- 
` ket stalls and the 
low-ceilinged 
little shops. 

On a drive 
with my guide 
from Katmandu 
to Swayambhu- 
nath, I was 
stopped by a 
throng of march- 
ers, most of them 
beneath splen- 

didly decorated yellow umbrellas. 
High above the crowd were two 
young boys jogging along in sedan 
chairs carried by relatives. The oc- 
casion was a typical child-wedding. 
One boy, aged ten, was the brave 
young groom; the other was his 
eight-year-old brother, the best man. 
. Buddha, who was born in Nepal, 
is reputed to have visited 2500-year- 
old Swayambhunath, situated atop 
a two-hundred-foot hill. Its main 
stupa is a white brick dome, crowned 
by a golden pinnacle which is. sur- 
mounted by an umbrella of bur- 
nished gold. On each side of the 
tower are painted two mystic eyes, 
symbols of the ever-seeing Buddha, 
and visible from almost anywhere 
in the-valley. 

At Bodhnath is the Buddhist tem- 
ple which is headquarters for the 
Lamaist (Tibetan) branch of that 
faith in Nepal, and there are two 
representatives of the Dalai Lama in 
residence, overseeing the staff of 
Tibetan monks, several of whom in- 
sisted on inspecting my camera. One 
of their chiefs, who lives a chaste life, 
received me in his simple quarters, 
where his bearer served Tibetan yak- 
butter tea (I do not recommend it); 
the other leader, a worldly gentle- 
man with several wives and numer- 
ous offspring, served a highly potent 


NS 


temple com- 


. 


guava brandy and conversed in flu- 
ent English about his early years in 
Lhasa. 

Nepal is not without its Hindu 
holy men. One sees them (along 
with scores of well-mannered, and 
sacred, monkeys) on the grounds of 
Pashupatinath, the ‘holiest Hindu 
shrine in the country, and like In- 
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dia’s Benares, on a sacred river, the 
Bagmati. 

Clad only in loincloths, with long 
beards, tall staffs, and copper pots 
of holy water, the hcly men sit in 
contemplation by the river or pray 
within the temple. One, in a hut 
near the entrance, squats cross- 
legged day in and day out, receiv- 
ing the faithful who bring him food 
and ask for his blessing. 

Everywhere in the valley, the peo- 
ple manage to combine in their re- 
ception of the foreigner a sense of 
wonder coupled with a sense of hu- 
mor. They are inordinately po- 
lite and gracious and have infectious 
grins. And though quite as poor as 
their often dour Indian neighbors, 
their outlook is bright and sparkling, 
thanks perhaps to the Buddhist influ- 
ence and the relatively healthy moun- 
tain climate. 

They dress as they always have: 
women in long, flowing skirts, bil- 
lowy shawls, and quantities of jew- 
elry; men in homespun costumes 
with fitted tunics, jodhpur-like trou- 
sers, and rakish caps. 

They seem to get along well with 
each other as well as with visitors. 
There has never been any religious 
difficulty in Nepal. The two major 
faiths are peculiarly intermixed, and 
one finds Hindus at Buddhist stupas 
and Buddhists at Hindu temples. 
The two religions are the mainstay 
of their life, inspiring daily activity, 
architecture, diet, and social struc- 
ture. A caste system, Hindu in ori- 


MEET THE BEAU 


A few years ago life for Chung San 
Kim was hopeless. He had no home in 
war ravaged Seoul, Korea. His mother 
died during the communist invasion. 
Even the chance to go to school was 
denied him. His invalided father could 
not earn enough for Chung San’s food 
and school supplies. 


One day a truly astonishing thing 
happened! A Save the Children Feder- 
ation Representative came to their 
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Now there is hope! 


shack and told Chung San Kim that he 
had a sponsor . . . a kind person who 
wished to help children in need. His 
Sponsor was Mrs. Sonia Busch of 
Millbrook, N. Y. in the United States 
of America. 


Chung San could not believe his 
good fortune until he received money 
and undreamed-of gifts of food and 
warm clothing. The thing that meant 








more than the feeding of his hungry 
body was the chance to feed his equally 
hungry mind. Mrs. Busch’s sponsor- 
ship meant Chung San could go to 
school! 


Through correspondence, Mrs. Sonia 
Busch became more than a name to 
Chung San Kim . . . more than a 
sponsor. He called her, “Sister whom 
I only can see in dream.” 


Poignantly he wrote: 


“Autumn has stolen away, and now 
it is early winter here in Korea. The 
skeletonized trees without reddened 
leaves are standing lonely . . . Praying 
for the happiness of my sister.” 


At the end of every letter he drew a 
picture to illustrate his thoughts. 


With drawings and words touched 
by poetry, Mrs. Busch in Millbrook, 
N. Y. knew that in Chung San Kim’s 
eyes, she is a beautiful American, 


The SCF Family of Sponsors 


You, too, can bea beautiful American 
in the eyes of a child. Join with Mrs. 
Busch and the many sponsors of SCF 
who get enormous satisfaction from 


helping children like Chung San Kim 


in the less fortunate, free countries of 
the world. 


Fill in the coupon below; begin an 
experience of “people-to-people” help, 
that can be one of the most gratifying 
experiences in your life. 


a A A D DA SP R RE D O D ME 
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Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 28 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
I want to sponsor a child at $150 a year in: Korea... Greece... France... Lebanon... 
Finland ... Italy... West Germany... Austria . | . or where need is greatest. ... 
Enclosed is $150 for 1 year...$75 semi-annually ...$37.50 for lst quarter ... $12.50 
for {st month .. . I cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my gift of $......... 
Please send me my sponsored child’s name, story and picture, 
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LAN-CHILE airuimnes 


takes you closer than any other! 


LAN-CHILE is truly “the air- 
line that knows South America 
best”. Its routes extend from 
Miami all the way to Puerto 
‘Williams, Chile, the southern- 
most town in the world, below 
the Straits of Magellan. And if, 
like a penguin, you can’t use 
your own wings, let us fly you 
swiftly and inexpensively to 
other LAN-marks throughout 
` the continent. 


Example: 


LIMA FROM NEW YORK | 


ONLY $237.55 


one way, tourist fare 
Example: 
PANAMA FROM NEW YORK 


ONLY $130.55 
one way, tourist fare 
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Now In its Sist Year l 


NEW YORK: 605 Fifth Ave., EL 5-5363 ` 
MIAMI: 10 Biscayne Blvd., FR 7-4763. 
LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St., MA 7-4293 
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gin, remains enforced. But a relaxed 
gaiety and gentleness, typical of 
Buddhist peoples, seems to lessen 
its rigidity. 

The photographer can count on 
returning home laden with photo- 
graphs of persons as well as places; 
no people in the world are more 
willing to pose, or indeed more fasci- 
nated by the insertion of a roll of 


- film in a camera. 


But besides pictures, there is a 
great deal more that can be brought 
back from Nepal, most: of it best 
purchased in the shops of Patan, 
where the country’s best artisans live 


‘and work. 


Outstanding are hand-wrought 
cigarette and jewel boxes decorated 
in semiprecious stones; necklaces, 
bracelets, brooches, earrings of the 
Buddhist prayer 
wheels in silver and copper; wooden 
yak-butter dishes embellished with 
brass; Hindu and Buddhist religious 
figures; wood and ivory carvings; 
handmade rice paper (the only kind 
used in Nepal); multicolored prayer 
masks; homespun cotton and wool 
yard goods. 

Prices are very low ($2 will buy 
a beautiful cigarette box, for exam- 


ple), and bargaining is the rule ex- 


cept in the government’s emporium 
in Katmandu, the only fixed-price 
store in the country. One may use 
either Indian or Nepalese rupees. 

Like most Oriental countries, Ne- 
pal requires a visa of visitors. But 
before applying for it, one should 
secure first a double-entry visa for India 
from a consulate of that country. 
This authorizes the initial entry into 
India from abroad, as well as the re- 
turn to India from Nepal.’ Next, two 
copies of the Nepalese visa applica- 
tion form should be obtained, either 
by writing the Nepalese Embassy or 
from a travel agency specializing in 
Asian bookings, such as ‘American 
Express. 

‘The. completed forms should be 


| mailed to the Embassy of Nepal, 
2131 Leroy. Place, N.W., Washing- 


ton, D.G.’ “Accompanying - them 
should be -the traveler’s passport, 
two passport-size photos, and a letter 
from a travel agency or airline certi- 


fying that round-trip transportation . 


has been booked. The embassy will 


visa the passport and return it within 


a week or ten days. . 
Cholera, typhoid, and smallpox 


‘inoculations aré needed, too. Spring 
-and fall are the -best seasons for a 
` F visit; summer is less good because it is 
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-There’s no connection, really, 
except that anyone who's tried 
one will tell you the Black Russian uw 
is in an orbit all its 

own. Kahlua and vodka 

on the rocks...a most 

heavenly combination. 
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the rainy season. In winter there is a 
great deal of snow. 

There are daily Patna-Katmandu 
flights in both directions, via Indian 
Airways Corporation’s two-engine, 
nonpressurized and nonaircondi- 
tioned Dakotas. The line’s excellent 
safety record compensates for the 
discomfort of the aircraft. Planes 
from both Calcutta and Delhi make 
convenient Patna connections. 

These days, the Nepalese are ter- 
ribly busy trying to transform their 
ancient autocracy into a progressive 
monarchy. They have already ac- 
complished what many thought im- 


possible — the first elections in their 


history. With American and other 
foreign aid, they are attempting 
needed improvements in agriculture 
and hygiene. . 

. But they have a long way to go, 
even by Asian standards. There is a 
brand-new university but few lower 
schools and only about 4 per cent 
literacy. ‘There is a modern inter- 
national airport, but the postal sys- 
tem still handles only domestic mail. 
(The Indian Embassy in Katmandu 
processes foreign mail, and it has 
been known to falter.) 

There is a democratic constitution, 
but there is also a ten-year-old girl 
selected by the King to be worshiped 
as a living goddess; she can be ob- 
served any day at her own little pal- 
ace. And during my visit, the people 
of the valley heralded the birth of 
another goddess — a malformed Sia- 
mese twin, to whose home I was 


_ taken in central Katmandu. 


All things considered, there is lit- 
tle likelihood that Nepal will rush 
too quickly into the twentieth cen- 
tury. But one can never be sure in 
the age of the technician, and if the 
prospective visitor has any doubts, 
he had better lose no time in set- 
ting the visa-application wheels in 
motion. l 
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BONUS CRUISES 


Extra Ports, Extra Days, No. Extra Fare 
TAHITI + NEW ZEALAND + AUSTRALIA » FIJI » PAGO PAGO + HAWAII 


You'll visit Matson’s. famed Ports of Paradise at their spring- 
time best; you'll enjoy a bonus Pacific port and extra cruise 
days of superb Matson food, entertainment and service — all 
at no extra fare! 

A BONUS CALL AT MELBOURNE... is the extra attraction on the July 
17 sailing of the ss MONTEREY. You'll enjoy sightseeing in Australia’s 
historic old-time capital, with 2 extra days of cruise fun. 

A SPECIAL CALL AT VANCOUVER... on the homeward voyage of the 
MARIPOSA, sailing August 14. This gives you 3 extra days — 45 days in 
all — a visit to Canada’s western gateway and a cruise along the majestic 
northwest coast to San Francisco. 

AN EXTRA SOUTHBOUND CALL AT HONOLULU... on the September 2 
cruise of the MONTEREY. You'll make the regular northbound call, and 
enjoy extra days of cruise fun, 47 in all. 

JOIN THE MARIPOSA AT VANCOUVER... September 26. This is the 
regular Oct. 2 sailing from San Francisco. You’ll be treated to 2 extra 
cruise days to San Francisco, where you may choose from 4 special Cali- 
fornia sightseeing tours, optional at extra cost. 

AN ADDED SOUTHBOUND CALL AT HONOLULU ...on the October 2 
cruise of the ss MONTEREY. You'll enjoy 4 extra cruise days, as well 
as the regular northbound Honolulu call. 


Your ship, the ultramodern MARIPOSA or MONTEREY, is 
all First-Class, completely air-conditioned, gyrofin-stabilized, 
and features private bath, temperature control and telephone 
in every stateroom. Passenger lists are limited to a congenial 
365 persons. 


Each sailing is from San Francisco; the following day from Los 
Angeles. Cruise fares start at $1125. For further information 
and reservations, see your Travel Agent. 

FREE—-“SOUTH PaciFIC NOTEBOOK”: SAIL 

52 pages of sparkling pictures and 

text to help you plan your trip. R 

Write Matson Lines, Dept. A, Ae i e 
Market Street, San Francisco 5. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY ¢ THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OFFICES : NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D.C., CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, VANCOUVER, B.G., HONOLULU 
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Francis Poulenc has been described 
as music’s tallest living Frenchman. 
[ would have been willing to accept 
‘his as a figurative description, long 
1aving been a sturdy Poulenc ad- 
nirer, but I did not recognize it as 
sraphically apt until I sought the 
nan in his hotel in New York. He 
net me at the elevator, and I had to 
crane. He towers above one, and, 
rom up yonder, he twinkles — in a 
way, I think, that anyone who 
snows his music would expect. It 
aas been said that he resembles the 
amous comedian Fernandel, and so 
ae does, but the resemblance is 
superficial, not significant. Really, 
1e made me think rather of pictures 
of Voltaire, who wasn’t tall but who 
aad about him the same quite in- 
mitable air of Paris, the bright wit 
overlying the deep concern for 
humanity. 

This speaks in EA music, for 
Poulenc is probably today’s subtlest 
musical humorist and most com- 
passionate religious composer. If he 
had to split these dual honors, it 
would be with the American Virgil 
Thomson, with whose work Pou- 
lenc’s has much in common. Thom- 
son has been the less industrious of 
the two, but both men have proved 
— for listeners, at least — that the 
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comprehensible idiom which sufficed 
for Brahms and Saint-Saéns suffices 
still, and amply, when the I.Q. and 
the spirit behind it are high enough. 
There is a coincidence beyond my 
powers to explain in both men’s 


main efforts having been divided - 


between humor and worship. Pou- 
lenc sees nothing odd in this, and 
perhaps neither should anyone. 

Poulenc was here to supervise a 
touring presentation of his opera 
La Voix Humaine, a one-woman tele- 
phone monologue of love lost, which 
also was recorded at the time for 
RCA Victor records’ Soria celebrity 
series. A generous man, he then 
went five blocks uptown and made a 
tape for Columbia of his Piano and 
Woodwinds Sextet. He is a very 
good pianist and an appreciative 
fellow player as well. He said it was 
“a fun” to perform with the Phila- 
delphia Wind Quintet. 

Poulenc’s English is easy to un- 
derstand for anyone with a smatter- 
ing of French. “Don’t make me to 
be a neoclassicist,” he said. “I just 
write as I want, as it comes to me. 
Some composers innove, but some 
great composers do not innove. Schu- 
bert did not innove. Wagner, Monte- 
verdi, they znove. Debussy innove; 
Ravel does not innove. It is ‘not nec- 
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essary that one znnove. I am not 
against, you understand. Today 
there is the electronic music. Some 
I like, what I have heard. The 
musique concrète I do not like; it is 
sale; music made with ‘teen- pote.’ 


“Teen pote.’ ” He went into a recess. 


of the apartment and emerged with 
a small saucepan, on which. he ham- 


mered redoubtably with a spoon. 


“Teen pote,’” he said. Musique 
concréte is the product of tape tinker- 
ing with assorted sounds, some of 
which no doubt have come from tin 
pots. 

Poulenc’s greatest successes on 
records in America have been the 
Organ Concerto, in an early LP by 
E. Power Biggs, which, oddly, struck 
the fancy of hi-fi enthusiasts, by rea- 
son of some tremendous pedal and 
percussion passages, and the Dra- 
logues of the Carmelites, an opera about 
nuns sentenced to execution in the 
French Revolution. This latter 
gained impetus from a fine English- 
language presentation by the NBC- 
TV Opera Company and was subse- 
quently recorded beautifully (in 
French) by Angel. It is a devotional 
work of moving pathos. So is the 
earlier Stabat Mater, still available on 
Westminster. 

“Now I write a sonata for clarinet 
and piano,” he said, moving around 
the suite and picking things up, be- 
cause his airplane for Paris was to 
leave in three hours. “I have just 
finished a Gloria for soprano, chorus, 
and orchestra; this Leontyne Price 
and Charles Munch will perform in 
February, and also I work upon a 
Good Friday music for New York 
Philharmonic — choral, of course.” 

Poulenc was something of a prod- 
igy. He joined the Paris group of 
musicians and poets called Les Six 
when he was only eighteen, and 
charmed post-war audiences with 
songs, mostly based on poems by 
Guillaume Apollinaire, and whimsi- 
cal ballets. He was thought after- 
wards, by many critics, to have lost 
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his spark, which may prove simply - 


that they were not listening. There 
is, for instance, nothing flimsy or 
transient about the Organ Concerto; 
it is gripping, exciting, at once deep 
and -accessible. 

“I would like if Mr. Biggs does 
this again,” said Poulenc. “With 
the new records it would make a 
good effect.” 

I asked E. Power Biggs about this. 
“Nothing Pd rather do,” he said 
briskly. I called Columbia, “It’s on 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 3 in A Major for 


Z N ew ‘Cello and Piano, Op. 69. BRAHMS: Sonata 


No. 2 in F Major for ’Cello and Piano, Op. 


record j ngs | = 99, Maurice Gendron, Cellist and Philippe 


Entremont, Pianist. ML 5465/MS 6135 


i you'll wa nt | | (Stereo). ‘‘... Gifted French musicians of 


| extraordinary technique and sensibility, 

| h eS says The New York Times. Two dramatic and 
to | ear EE B PONAR works impressively performed, . 
i ARIAS, ANTHEMS AND CHORALES OF THE AMERICAN MORAVIANS, Volume 1: Chorus and 
_ Orchestra under Thor Johnson. ML 5427/MS 6102 (Stereo). “‘One of the finest choral record: | 
- Ings ever made by Columbia: . delightful to the ear.’’—Bethlehem Globe-Times. And the News 


Bulletin of the Moravian Music Foundation calls this: ręeording oe ARPI magnificent... 
a significant milestone in American music.” 


SST NT 
PROKOFIEV: Suite from “‘The Love for Three Oranges”; and Scythian Suite, Op. 20. The St. 
Louis Symphony; Edouard Van Remoortel, Conductor. ML 5462/MS 6132 (Stereo). Recorded 
— in the Old Beer Hall of St. Louis, famous for its incomparable acoustics. The Prokofiev score, 
heavy in percussion, brass and woodwind, is recorded with a live quality rarely equaled. 
e a 
JUST FOR LISTENING: Andre Kostelanetz conducting the New York Philharmonic. Includes 
“OnThetTrail’”’ by Grofe; Prelude in C-sharp Minor and ‘‘Oh, Bess, Where’s My Bess” by Gershwin}. 
__ A Portrait in Music: an arrangement of Jerome Kern melodies. ML 5463/MS 6133 (Stereo). 
| For.the first time a recording of this Jerome Kern medley, A Portrait in Music. Andre Koste- 
lanetz conducts one of the great orchestras of the world in fine popular concert repertoire. 
es | 
RELIGIOUS MUSIC—HOLY GOD WE PRAISE THY NAME—A program of Catholic Hymns. Choir 
of the Church of St. Dominic, Cal Stepan, Choirmaster. ML 5468/MS 6126 (Stereo). This album 
includes most of the hymns sung throughout the yea by Catholic congregations. All but two 
sungin English. 
MEO O 
THE MASS CELEBRANT: Canon Sydney MacEwan and the Choir. of the Church of Santa’ 
_ Susanna. KL 5311. The Catholic newspaper, the Pilot, writes: ‘‘The arts of writing, singing, print- 
ing and recording are all joined by Columbia to explain the Mass to the average layman better 
L$ -- than I have ever.seen it presented before.” Album includes 32-page, profusely illustrated book. 


ane? The Sound of Genius on Columbia Records @ 


oO Columbia,” ““Masterwork,’’ "Re Marcas Reg. A Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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our minds,? said John McClure, 
artists and repertoire director, “but a 
special sound is called for. Wait till 
we find the right organ.” 





The Young Voices 


The overture ended; the gold cur- 
tain went up; and a young lady 
from Mexico City named Carmen 
de Solis came out on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and sang 
Caro Nome. Being no opera buff, I 
Jo not know on what note this aria 
snds, but I do know it is awfully 
uigh and hard and that ‘Miss de 
Solis made an angelic pianissimo of 
it. She knew this, too, and favored 
us with a delightful Latin grin as she 
walked off. 

Thus began the second New York 
inals of the Metropolitan ‘Opera 
iuditions, one of the most exciting 
ind depressing events of the musical 
year. I say. “exciting” because the 
seventeen young voices brought forth 
rom North America’s various re- 
zons were exciting, even in time- 
worn arias. I say “depressing” be- 
‘ause I cannot help thinking about 
vhat Mickey Mantle is going to be 
zaid this summer to hit a baseball 
vith a bat. The best these young- 
ters, who can sing Tosca and Sieg- 
nund and Gilda, may hope for are a 
souple of $2000 scholarships and, for 
me of them, a beginners Met 
sontract. 

The 1960 Met contract was won 
xy a graceful Californian mezzo 
1amed Mary MacKenzie. She sang 
) mio Fernando, accompanied by a 
niddle-aged lady who sat in front of 
ne and hummed, not quite on key. 
. would have tapped her shoulder, 
xcept that I figured she might be 
me of the many people there who 
iad given $500 or .$250 to the Na- 
ional Council of the Metropolitan 
pera, which makes possible the 
tundreds of hearings all over the 


continent which yield the finalists. 
Young Mr. Howard Hook, the coun- 
cils chairman, and Mr. John Gut- 
man, one of the Metropolitan’s two 
assistant managers, make the ar- 
rangements and do the listening. 
They do it, as the- phrase goes, con 
amore and indefatigably, and their 
harvest is astounding. We have on 
this continent a quite wonderful sup- 
ply of magnificent young voices, with 
good musical brains behind them. 
Unfortunately we have in. this 
country, so far as I know, fewer than 
a half-dozen opera companies that 
present anything like a full season. 
So what do these youngsters do? 
They go to West Germany, where 
nearly every town big enough to call 
itself a city has a state-subsidized 
opera theater. (Ironically, many of 
these have been substantially helped 


by American aid money.) Some- 


times one wonders about America’s 
boast that it is the world’s most 
musical nation. 


Acoustic Researcher 


“Pm retiring from the rat race,” 
said Edgar Villchur in 1952, when 
he was only thirty-five. It wasn’t 
too arduous a rat race, really, since 
he was an instructor in electronics at 
New York University, but Villchur 
speaks colorfully, nowadays from 
under a piratical mustache. Any- 
way, he bought a house in Wood- 
stock, New York, and became 1) a 
free-lance writer, 2) a choral singer, 
and 3) a researcher in loudspeaker 
design, since he hated the massive 
and distortion-prone devices where- 
with he had to listen to his Bach and 
Stravinsky. This is what put him 
back into the rat race, since he is 
now president of Acoustic Research, 
Inc., better known to hi-fidelitarians 
as AR. 

AR, which has established the 
small loudspeaker on the American 
listening scene, began when Villchur 
wondered whether a speaker cone 
might not give truer, firmer bass if 
it were cushioned by air in a sealed 
box than if it had to depend on its 
own built-in elasticity. Villchur im- 
pressed his wife into service, and 
they sawed and hammered and sol- 
dered until they could try the air- 
cushion theory. It worked. The box 
was small enough to sit on, and 
twenty-cycle tones came out of it 
like Mr. Kipling’s Chinese thunder. 
“The smallness of acoustic-suspen- 
sion speaker systems,” Villchur says, 
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“is incidental to the production of 
pure bass. It’s easier to use the me- 
chanical properties of air in a small 
enclosure than in a big one.” The 
mechanical properties of air turned 
out to be highly salable. This year 
Acoustic Research will ship 40,000 
loudspeaker systems. Best seller will 
be the ninety-six-dollar AR-2, since 
people are buying it in pairs, because 
of the onset of stereo. Next will come 
the original model AR-1, a little big- 
ger at $185, and then the no-com- 
promise AR-3 ($225), designed by 
Villchur as a loudspeaker with no 
beam effect or directionality at all, 
which he says is the type needed for 
proper stereophonic ambience. 
“This was the nearest thing to 
music we could make,” he says of 
the AR-3. “I knew we were a suc- 
cess to start with when I brought 
a pilot model home and my wife 
said, ‘What a quiet speaker? Men 
accuse women of being against high 
fidelity. They’re not. When a 
woman says, ‘Turn it down,’ she 
means to turn down the distortion. 
Most women hear better than men. 
“Pm going to get out of the rat 
race again,” Villchur went on. 
“Pm sick of commuting across 
Massachusetts, but mainly, I’ve built 
a dream laboratory on Overlook 





Mountain in Woodstock, and I want 
to get at hearing aids. The reason 
people are ashamed of hearing aids 
— as they are not of eyeglasses — is 
that everyone knows they don’t 
work. At least, they don’t work as 
well as they should. When you wear 
a hearing aid, people feel obliged to 
yell at you. I think, or at any rate I 
hope, that I can design some that do 
work. l 

“They don’t really need me at 
the plant anyway,” said Villchur 
with a pleased smile. “I’ve got a 
perfect and flexible staff. One of 
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ALL THE WIDTH OF STEREO! ALL THE DEPTH 
_ OF TRUE HIGH FIDELITY! NOW-THE BEST OF 


BOTH IN A SINGLE CONSOLE! | 
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~ ZENITH EXTENDED HIGH FIDELITY STEREO- 


Only Zenith has achieved it! Only Zenith has combined, in a single console, 
~ all the width of extended stereo sound separation with all depth of true high _ 
fidelity. The result is a truly remarkable realism of sound. And only with a 


Zenith can you enjoy such exclusive convenience features as the Automatic 


Balance Control. Once you bring the separate 
speaker systems into proper balance this Zenith con- 
trol keeps them in balance no matter how often you 
change the volume. Exclusive engineering advances 
like these are among the many reasons why Zenith 
High Fidelity Stereo is the finest in the world today. 


ZENITH RADIO 

ENITI CORPORATION, 

ie CHICAGO 39, 

ILUNOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH: 
RADIO CORPORATION OF CAN. 3 
LADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. f 

The Royalty of television, stereo- 

phonic high fidelity instruments, 

phonographs, radios and hearing 

nids, 41 years of leadership in radi- 

onies exclusively, f 
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As you listen the sound 
source seems to move out 
beyond the cabinet. - 


T$ 


the most remarkable, the most exciting reproduction of sound you have ever heard! . 





Above is the Zenith Rigoletto, an 
Extended High Fidelity Stereo in--.. 


strument with FM/AM radio, in 


magnificent fine-furniture cabinetry 
from the Zenith Decorator Group. 


‘Such exclusive features as: fully 


automatic Cobra-Matic® Record 
Changer with its Cobra* Tone Arm, - 
40 watts total undistorted power out~ 
put (up to 80 watts peak) from pow- 
erful Zenith-designed amplifier. Pro- 
vision for new Zenith Radial Remote 
Speakers (optional at extra cost). 
Italian Provincial styling in walnut.. 
veneers and solids, Tuscany color 


finish, Model SFD 2575, $750.00, _ 


The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 





Manufacturer's: suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 
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With drawings on every page 
by A. BIRNBAUM 


A book to make readers of any 
age laugh and wonder and start 
their own supposings. $3.00 


By the brilliantly 
original writer for 
| children and grown-ups 
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PREVIOUS SUCCESSES: 


OUNCE, DICE, TRICE 


“The wordings, alive, pleasing; 
and Ben Shahn at his very best. 
Never better!” 
—MARIANNE MOORE $3.50 


ODDMENTS, INKLINGS, 
= OMENS, MOMENTS 


“This is one of the best poem 
manuscripts I ever read.” 
RANDALL JARRELL 


Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY » Boston 


$3.75 


them used to teach history. One 
taught German literature. One was 
a choral director, and one a maga- 
zine editor. I never took an en- 
gineering degree myself. 

“Now Pm on my way from Wood- 
stock to the plant in Cambridge. 
It’s a day’s work just getting to work, 
though it’s not so bad as when I had 
to go to N.Y.U. to lecture once a 
week as well. The luxury I really 
want is to be at research all day 
long.” Whereupon the leading mak- 
er of compact loudspeakers departed 
for the western end of the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike, whistling some- 
thing that sounded like Bach, and 
probably was. 


Record Reviews 
ee 


Bach: Mass in B minor 





Hermann Scherchen conducting soloists, 
Vienna Academy Chorus, Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra; Westminster WST-304 
(stereo) and 3305; three records 
Sebastian Bach was our greatest and 
godliest writer of music. He went 
blind, but he had a sight beyond 
vision, which anyone can share by 
listening to the Mass in B minor. 
This is really not a unitary mass, but 
a compilation of Bach’s own de- 
votional music that he loved best 
and considered best keyed to the 
heaven he hoped for. It is endear- 
ing, reverent, and overpowering. 
Its best recording until now was on 
early LPs made by the German- 
Swiss Hermann Scherchen, a man 
who can. compel ecstasies from cho- 
ruses. The otherwise excellent re- 
cording was impaired by bad tape 
machines, which altered the tempos 
and the pitch. Now Dr. Scherchen 
has tried again, and the pitch is 
right. So are the inspired Viennese 
choristers and the blazing trumpets. 
Sometimes the basso, Gustave Neid- 
linger, runs a little short of wind, 
but I won’t blame him. This music 
could make ‘anyone breathless. 


Bartók: Concertos No. 2 and No. 3 


Gyorgy Sandor, piano; Michael Gielen 
conducting Vienna Pro Musica Orches- 
tra; Vox ST-511490 (stereo) and 11490 
No. 1 is virtuosic and Hungarian, 
written by the composer as pianist. 
The piano-kettledrum duet in the 
middle is memorable; the whole 
work is highly vivid. No. 3 was com- 
posed in Bartdk’s Carolina retire- 
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ment and is much less percussive and 
more introspective. Sandor played 
the première of No. 3 and patently 
knows both very thoroughly. The 
orchestra comports itself well, and 
the Vox sound is exemplary. 


Beethoven: Octet in E flat for Winds, 


Opus 103 

Mozart: Serenade No. 1l in E fiat, 
K. 375 

Prague Woodwind Octet; Vanguard 


2043 (stereo) and 1046 
The gentry from beyond the Curtain, 
having mastered space in one way, 
now essay it in another. By which 
I mean, this is a good stereo record- 
ing, if not as good as our best. And 
the playing, by Prague Conservatory 
professors, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The Beethoven, an éarly work 
despite its opus number, is the live- 
lier; the Mozart, the more pensive. 


Beethoven: Violin Concerto 


Isaac Stern, violin; Leonard Bernstein 
conducting New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; Columbia MS-6093 (stereo) and 
M L-5415 

This is the most beautiful Beethoven 
Violin Concerto since stereo started. 
Stern is one of few violinists who can 
unfearfully match bows with Heifetz, 
and the Columbia microphones give 
him an edge in sonic fidelity over the 
Heifetz-Munch effort. Bernstein 
does a little romanticizing, but not 
much, and he shows that he knows 
why Beethoven put in the trumpets. 


Schubert: Quartet No. 14, “Death and 
the Maiden”; “Quartettsatz, in C 
minor” 

Juilliard String Quartet; RCA Victor 
LSC-2378 (stereo) and LM -2378 

The subtitle for Schuberts penulti- 
mate quartet comes from the title of 
a song, written earlier, whose theme 
he used in the andante. However, 
there is something foreboding, even a 
little frightening, about the whole 
quartet, so the title is not amiss, 
There is violence in it, too, that is 


quite foreign to our notion of the . 


gentler, ‘younger Schubert. It is 
terrible that this man had to die 
when he was so clearly —- here, as in 
the C-major Symphony — just start- 
ing something new and obviously 
very big and important. The Quar- 
tetisatz is a brilliant movement of a 
work never finished. The Juilliards 
play with clean tone’ and clear 
perception, and the record — es- 
pecially in the stereo version — gives 
them a striking lifelikeness. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Ja as the Tower of London, best seen on a 
misty day, preserves the relics of power and cru- 
elty, and the crown jewels of the English mon- 
archy; just as the Vatican and St. Peter’s are the 
living symbols of the beauty, the dedication, and 
the temporal power of the Roman Catholic 
Church, so the Kremlin is the heart, the tyranny, 
and the heritage of Russia.. Within those red, 
crenelated walls with their nineteen dominating 
towers is a stronghold of palaces, cathedrals, pri- 
vate chapels, a royal theater, barracks, stables, 
administration buildings, and museums, miracu- 
lously preserving from invasions and rebellions 
the rich hoarding of eight hundred years. One 
comes away stunned by the immense size, by the 
blaze of the screens and the icons, by the incom- 
parable craftsmanship of the jewels and vestments, 
the inlaid thrones, the golden coronation coaches, 
the incredible gifts. 

In order not to be overwhelmed, it is best to 
hold tight to the little, common impressions. You 
approach the Kremlin on foot up the ramp leading 
to the Borovitskaya Tower, one of a hurrying, 
expectant crowd. Emerging from the great gate, 
you pause to take in the sweeping view over Mos- 
cow; you note the flower beds and the steep 
wooded slopes leading down to the inner moat. 
This would have been a tough baby for archers to 
assault. A big queue is forming in front of the 
Hall of Arms, and you join up. Only a limited 
quota is admitted at a time, and your first act in 
the vestibule is to fish out a pair of floppy carpet 
slippers from a huge carton and tie them on over 
your shoes. It makes you feel sheepish, but it 
explains why the parquet is immaculate. As you 
ascend the grand stairway, your eye is caught by 
two ancient paintings, one of the earliest Kremlin, 
built of white sandstone, like a vast blockhouse 
above the snowy plain which is now the.city; the 
other, of the sixteenth-century Kremlin of Ivan 
the Great, with the Uspensky domes rising from 
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Reviewer sy EDWARD WEEKS 


within and the newly built chapels of St. Basil’s 
at the head of Red Square. It is significant that 
with these two primitives there is a third, more 
dramatic canvas of an aged priest, the Metropoli- 
tan Philip, on his knees as the assassins for Ivan 
the Terrible unlock his cell. A grim reminder. 

This building was designed as a national mu- 
seum in the 1890s, and one of the first edicts issued 
by Lenin over the wireless of the cruiser Aurora 
in October, 1917, was to keep it inviolate. The 
airy, spacious rooms with their great glass cases ` 
are a perfect environment. Skiing along the waxed 
floor on my slippers, I tried to associate these ob- 
jects with the rulers who used them. I did not feel 
Peter the Great’s presence here as vividly as in: 
his Summer Palace at Leningrad, but his jack 
boots — which he made himself — and uniforms 
are larger by far than those of any other czar. 
Catherine comes alive in her robes and corona- 
tion dress; wonderful that brocade, pearl-en- 
crusted silk, and silver bullion thread should re- 
tain their luster so long. I saw her again in the 
carriage sledge, with its upholstery, warming pan, 
and folding table, a roomette on runners in which 
she used to travel the snowbound leagues from 
one capital to the other. Here are the ostentatious 
gifts she made to Prince Potemkin, and some he 
made to her. Most pathetic are the fabulous 
Easter eggs with their jeweled miniatures of the 
Romanovs, designed for the last of the czars. A 
tiny model of the czar’s yacht was inside one crys- 
tal eggshell, and beside it a little wind-up train of 
platinum for his ailing son. 

An earthquake did much to wreck the Kremlin 
in the reign of Ivan the Great. To repair the dam- 
age, he imported the Italian architects who were 
responsible for the great cathedrals which. now 
open on to Kremlin Square. The very old icons 
and the original frescoes, filmed with smoke from:a 
million candles, were painted over, plastered over, 
and lost from view. Now, thanks to fastidious 
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restoration, reaching down, in some instances, 
through five layers of painting, the pristine artistry 
is again in the clear. 

From the steps of the Uspensky Cathedral, as 
_you look up to the left, a cluster of gaily painted 
small onion domes rising from the roof of the 
Terem Palace suggests an inner sanctuary, the 
Golden Throne Room and the czar’s private 
chapel and bedroom, the most inaccessible suite 
in the Kremlin in olden times. You still have to 
get a special permit to see these rooms, and it cer- 
tainly is worth waiting for. Our young reception- 
ist was one of the comeliest Russians I have seen, 
very fair, with a skin that flushed easily. She led 
us up two long flights and into living quarters of 
utmost fascination: small, the alcoves and walls 
covered either with heavy gold decorations or with 
frescoes of spring flowers; the throne room, rosy 
from the light streaming in through the tinted 
- mica windows; the czar’s bedroom, dwarfed by a 
massive tiled stove and a wooden, canopied four- 
poster. The bed was plainly a replica and too nar- 
row. 

“Where did the czarina sleep?” I asked. 

“That is an unprofessional question,” our pretty 
guide said, coloring like a carnation. 

“I know,” I said. “But that’s not the real bed—~ 
what happened to it?” 

““You’re right,” she replied, still blushing. “It 
was burned by Napoleon.” 

From there we descended to the suite of Nicholas 
II in the Great Kremlin Palace, and to his em- 
press’s boudoir, ornate and rigidly ugly, and into 
the breath-taking Hall of St. George, the ivory and 
gold ballroom with its great domed ceiling which 
Catherine built from the rubble left by Napoleon, 
the name of every regiment, every hero decorated. 
with the St. George cross inscribed in gold upon 
its walls. 

“What is it used for today?” I asked. 

“Official receptions,” she said. “And then, 
during the Christmas holidays, the children of 
Moscow come here for their tree and their pres- 
ents. Two thousand of them at a time, twice a day 
for two weeks.” 

“Wow!” I said. “That must be something to 
see!” and then, as I glanced down at the exquisite 
parquet, “I suppose you must put a covering on 
the floor for all those wet little feet.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “That is a professional 
question.” 


THE HEART OF RUSSIA 


The Soviets have published a handsome collec- 
tion of photographs of the Kremlin in a volume 
which is sold at the kiosk in Cathedral Square. 
But a still more sumptuous volume has appeared 
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this spring under American auspices. In the fall of 
1956, Davi Doveras Duncan was in Russia to 
do a photographic essay of the Volga; he arrived 
too late, the river was already freezing, and so 
instead, at a chance meeting with’ Khrushchev 
in the Turkish Embassy, he asked if he might 
photograph the Kremlin. The Premier gave his 
consent, and for the next three years, on five suc- 
cessive trips to Moscow, Mr. Duncan took the 
pictures and assimilated the history which to- 
gether make THE KREMLIN (New York Graphic 
Society, $25.00) the most beautiful book on 
Russia I have seen. The eighty-three color photo- 
graphs were taken on Kodachrome, with two 
35-millimeter Leica M3D cameras fitted with 
Canon, Nikkor, and Zeiss-Biogon lenses. The in- 
teriors were made by time exposures utilizing the 
existing light, whether in the Golden Garret or 
in the private chapel where only the czar’s family 
worshiped. These pictures bring home the gran- 
deur and the beauty, and the text, concise and well 
selected, provides a sense of progression; it estab- 
lishes the necessary background and gives one to 
understand what each of the rulers, including 
Lenin, has contributed to this treasury of a nation. 


A STUDY IN JUSTICE 


C. P. Snow is in the substantial tradition of the 
English novel. He always has a story to tell, and 
he tells it with the thoroughness and craftsmanship 
of a Galsworthy; he is an excellent portraitist of 
men, especially men of intellect -—— the scholar- 
scientist ~- whose motives, vanities, and subtle 
resourcefulness he understands with masculine 
certainty; finally, he knows and enjoys the refine- 
ments of university life and savors the rivalry for 
power and honors, which can be quite as unscrupu- 
lous in that society as in the city. In THE AFFAIR 
(Scribner’s, $4.50), he is writing of Cambridge and 
of a college which bears resemblance to Trinity. 
One of the younger fellows has been accused of 
using fabricated photographs in support of a 
thesis, and when he passes the blame on to his 
senior, a scientist of high standing, now dead, a 
scandal is incipient which the college authorities 
are quick to cover up. 

The accused, Donald Howard, is a Marxist 
and belligerently class-conscious. He makes a poor 
witness, and he cannot produce the distorted pho- 
tograph which he claims he used in good faith and 
the presence of which might exonerate him. He is 
dropped from the college rolls, and had it not 
been for his passionate, strong-willed wife, the case 
would have been closed. The man who reopens it 
at Laura Howard’s insistence is Lewis Eliot, an 
ex-fellow of the college and a barrister who has 
risen to distinction in the government. Through 
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Eliot’s disciplined reasoning in cross-examination 
the case becomes more than a battle of wits, more 
than an academic tempest in a teapot. Eliots 
deft handling of the master, of Arthur Brown, the 
senior tutor and a traditionalist, of Nightingale, 
the fussy bursar, and, most surprising of all, of the 
ninety-four-year-old Icelandic scholar, M. H. L. 
Gay, is what makes this such an engrossing story. 
One of the delights in reading Mr. Snow is to 
pick up his peppery observation of contemporary 
life. One cannot fail to respond to phrases such 
as these: “we were reminding each other in the 
shorthand of marriage”; “she asked after our 
child, but with the touch of impatience of people 
who haven’t any”; “she could not sympathise with 
the shifts, the calculations, the self-seekingness of 
men making their way.” For its vitality and excel- 
lence, I should put this book beside The Masters, 
which up until now has been Mr. Snow’s best. 


MANAGING EDITOR ON TRIAL 


The relationship between the owner of a great 
publishing property and his chief editor is always 
a sensitive one, and it can be a mind tamer. This 
is the heart of the matter in T. S. Matraews’ 
highly readable autobiography, NAME AND AD- 
DRESS (Simon and Schuster, $4.50). The son of 
Bishop Matthews of New Jersey, born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, young Tom Matthews 
suffered through a rather sheltered boyhood, over- 
protected by his mother, aunts, sisters, and gov- 
erness. He began to find himself at St. Paul’s, 
and even more at Princeton, and after a training in 
ideals on the staff of the New Republic, where he 
worshiped Herbert Croly and was coached by 
Edmund Wilson, he came to the staff of Time 
eager to write but distrustful of his administrative 
ability. Of these early days he says, “On every 
piece of copy I typed I could have written with 
truth, ‘I do not like my work.’ ” But he stayed on, 
withdrawing from the hurly-burly to do the book 
reviews and occasionally the columns on religion. 
His copy was excellent and influential; it helped 
to set a new tone for Tıme. Later, when he was 
called to be managing editor and was promoted 
as far as one could go, his fairness was disputed 
and his judgment questioned, particularly in 
national affairs. 

There is too much porch to the meetinghouse in 
Name and Address; there are too many excursions in 
childhood before one comes to know the maturing 
man. But the characterizations, even of boyhood, 
are terse and lively, especially of those who rub 
him the wrong way; and Mr. Matthews’ probing 
assessment of American journalism is honest and 
unsparing save for one detail: Why did he endure 
his unhappiness for so long? 
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BOOKS THE EDITORS LIKE 





FICTION 
Love on a Branch Line BY JOHN HADFIELD 


A nice lighthearted comic novel, set in England and 
full of improbable peers, unlikely crackpots, obliging 
beauties, and a train that is even better than an Emmett 
cartoon. LITTLE, BROWN, $4.00. 


The Cunning of the Dove BY ALFRED DUGGAN 


The reign of Edward the Confessor and the intrigues 
leading up to the Norman Conquest, told by an old and 
loyal servant of King Edward. As usual, Mr. Duggan 
brings the distant past to crackling, convincing life. 
PANTHEON, $3.50. 


The Violent Bear It Away 
BY FLANNERY O’CONNOR 


Miss O’Connor’s writing is always distinguished, and 
this story of religious uproar in the Southern backwoods 
is funny, Satirical, and far more meaningful than its witty 
surface at first glance indicates, FARRAR, STRAUS & 
CUDAHY, $3.75. 


LITERARY MATTERS 
Old English Poetry 


An anthology of Anglo-Saxon poetry — lyrics, reli- 
gious poems, laments, reports of battles, and fragments 
of the epic of Beowulf; translated by Charles W. Ken- 
nedy iùto modern English with persuasive rhythm and 
considerable poetic authority. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
$4.50. 


The Powers of Poetry BY GILBERT HIGHET 


Essays, mostly short, some originally written as book 
reviews, on a wide variety of poets and their works. One 
piece is titled “Anacreon to Shelley,” and that neatly 
sums up the breadth of Mr. Highet’s interest. OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, $6.00. 


The Lamp of Beauty BY JOHN RUSKIN 


Selected and edited by Joan Evans, Ruskin’s writings 
on art are still of great interest, and always were ad- 
mirable prose. The book is illustrated with color plates, 
including some Pre-Raphaelite stuff of marvelous ab- 
surdity. DOUBLEDAY, $6.95. 


The Beats 


A collection of writing, edited by Seymour Krim, by 
and about the beats -— fiction, essays, poetry, and plays; 
most of it spirited stuff, if sometimes disorderly. GOLD 
MEDAL, 35¢. 


In Search of Swift BY DENIS JOHNSTON 


The oddities of Dean Swift’s conduct, and it was in- 
deed extremely odd, are plausibly accounted for by the 
theories which Mr. Johnston bases on his researches in 
Dublin and which are presented with all the grace and 
interest of a good novel. BARNES & NOBLE, $7.50. 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


has an answer for 


Alexander Chakovsky* 


bbs 


with the publication of the 
first five volumes in its mew 


RUSSIAN LIBRARY 


A series that will reprint Russian clas- 

sics, the best translations, and issue 

original works about Russia and the 
contemporary Soviet Union. 





LEO TOLSTOY by Ernest J. Simmons 
In honor of the 50th anniversary this 
year of. the death of Leo Tolstoy, a new 
edition of his most famous biography, 
“As definitive as any biography can be.” 
» N. Y. Times. In two volumes. 

R-1L001 A&B. $1.45 each 


THE KREMLIN AND WORLD POLITICS 
Studies in Soviet Policy and Action 
by Philip E. Mosely 
25 essays on crucial Soviet government 
activities during the past two decades. 
A VINTAGE ORIGINAL. R-1002 $1.65 


STALIN A Political Biography 
by Isaac Deutscher 
The most authoritative and objective 
study of Stalin’s personality and his role 
in the development of the U.S.S.R. 
New preface by author. R-1003 $1.65 


HOW THE SOVIET SYSTEM WORKS 
by R. A. Bauer, A. Inkeles, C. Kluckhohn 
The Harvard Research Center’s investis 
gation of Russian daily life—the church, 
family, education, business and science, 

R-1004 $1.25 


THE THIEF by Leonid Leonov 
Introduction by Rufus W. Mathewson, 
Jr. A novel of the Moscow underground, 
written by the Russian whom Gorky 
compared with Dostoevsky. Hubert But- 


ler’s translation, revised. R-1005 $1.45 
JUNE VINTAGE TITLES 

H. L. Mencken on Politics xK-101 $1.45 
The Jacksonian Persuasion 

by Marvin Meyers K-102 $1.25 
Domestic Manners of the Americans 

by Mrs. Trollope K-103 $1.65 
Beyond the Mexique Bay 

by Aldous Huxley K-104 $1.25 


%In an unprecedented article in the Sat- 
urday Review, April 2, Alexander Cha- 
kovsky, editor of “Foreign Literature,” 
a leading Soviet literary magazine, made 
an impassioned plea: “Open the doors to 
Soviet books for American readers,” 


“For a complete list of VINTAGE BOOKS write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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HE ATLANTIC 


= Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


MY LIFE (Orion, $6.00), the auto- 
biography that Marc CHAGALL 
wrote before leaving Russia in 
1922, has at last been handsomely 
published in this country, complete 
with the illustrations designed for it 
by the author. A painter who can 
also write is not exactly unusual. 
Michelangelo would be remembered 
as a respectable poet if he were not 
unforgettable on other counts, and 
Ben Shahn writes about art with a 
grace and depth that put most pro- 
fessional aestheticians to shame. 

It is unusual, however, for a 
painter to display in writing what 
are recognizably the same character- 
istics that appear in his pictures, and 
this is what Chagall succeeds, most 
delightfully, in doing. He writes 
with the same pseudochildish di- 
rectness and the same mixture of 
literal-mindedness with unorthodox 
fancy that distinguish his painting. 
Describing a Day of Atonement serv- 
ice in his boyhood, he tells how 
“Hundreds of candles glow, like 
flaming hyacinths, in boxes filled 
with earth,” and goes on to say that 
before they went to the synagogue 
his father provided his mother with a 
cued book of prayers. “In one cor- 
ner he writes: ‘Begin here.’ Near a 
touching passage he notes: ‘Weep.’ ” 

It is clear that his childhood in an 
obscure Russian Jewish town pro- 
vided Chagall with subject matter 
for a lifetime of painting. The won- 
der is that he got a chance to use it. 
Painters, except of signs, were un- 
heard of, and the boy’s mania for 
drawing aroused no more sympathy 
among his relatives than a taste for 
kite flying would have done. The 
opposition that might have sprung 
up in a more sophisticated family 
was equally lacking. The Chagalls 
had no fear of Bohemian garrets for 
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their son because they didn’t really 
know such things existed. Besides, 
the boy’s activities must have kept 
them in doubt about his intentions 
for years. He had a go at singing 
under the tutelage of the cantor and 
dreamed of the conservatory; he fid- 
dled with the foot-tapping local 
violinist and dreamed of the con- 
servatory; he danced with his sister 
for the amusement of neighbors and 
relatives — same dream. He wrote 
verses. “People spoke well of them. 
I thought: PI be a poet, PI go to 
. . . I no longer knew where to let 
myself go.” 

By his own account, Chagall was 
a handsome, timid boy with a bad 
stutter, but in the cause of painting 
he became a seething dragon. He 
beat his way from a local art school 
to Saint Petersburg, although Im- 
perial Russia did not permit Jews in 
Saint Petersburg except under spe- 
cial dispensation, and the study of 
painting was not considered a suit- 
able reason for granting one. Cha- 
gall survived regardless of official 
interference, found patrons, and 
went to Paris. 

By 1914 he was exhibiting, selling 
pictures, and making quite a name 
for himself. He celebrated by going 
home to Russia and marrying his 
boyhood sweetheart over the be- 
wildered laments of her family, a 
clan of prosperous, conservative 
jewelers. The war kept Chagall and 
his bride penned in Russia, where 
he was drafted into the army and 
learned, to his own surprise, to make 
out reports without visibly demoral- 
izing the service. Then the Revolu- 
tion swept away the jewelry business 
and landed Chagall at the helm of 
an art school which proposed to 
glorify the new Communist world. 
Living conditions were appalling, 
and Chagall, harassed by intrigues 
among his assistants and interrupted 
by nineteen-year-old commissars ask- 
ing, “Why is the cow green?” lost 
patience. He took his wife and small 
daughter to Paris and stayed there. 

My Life, written at the time when 
he had decided to leave for France, 
is Chagall’s farewell to Russia. The 
country had treated him no better 
than countries generally treat highly 
original artists, but he loved it for his 
parents’ sake, for the half-dozen 
people who had helped him, and for 
his own childhood. The book fairly 
vibrates with nostalgia and with an 
affection that converts the author’s 
most unpleasant experiences into 
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something bearable and even amus- 
ing. A man with any talent for self- 
- pity could make five acts of melo- 
dramatic martyrdom out of the 
_ story; Chagall rarely goes beyond 
S the sadness of all human life, which 
he combats indomitably with green 
cows and angelic visions. 


CHALLENGE TO THE BEAT 


Nostalgia is an unexpected in- 
eredient of REFLECTIONS OF AN 
ANGRY MIDDLE-AGED EDITOR (Ran- 
dom House, $3.95) by James A. 
WECHSLER, editor of the New York 
Post, a stubborn liberal and one of 
the few men who had the courage to 
snarl openly at the late Senator 
McCarthy in the sunlit noon of his 
power. In addition to his other 
activities, Mr. Wechsler is a ready 
participant in public debates. This 
book is the outgrowth of one such 
debate with Jack Kerouac, self- 
elected spokesman of that group of 
conscientious nonconformists called 
“the beat.” 

Mr. Wechsler found that he could 
not define any common ground on 
which he could debate with Mr. 
Kerouac, who seemed to him to be 
__Speaking strange tongues and re- 
ferring to some other world. In- 
ability to communicate meaning is 
a condition guaranteed to disturb an 
editor, for it strikes at the very root 
of his function. Mr. Wechsler began 
to worry about the beat. He himself 
has spent twenty-five years working 
for what he described, on that occa- 
wsion, as “a world-in which there is 
love, compassion, justice and free- 
dom.” 

The discovery that a number of 
young people, and some not so 
young, consider words like “‘justice” 
and “freedom”? meaningless hypoc- 
risy and prefer to sit under a tree 
and polish their souls shook up 
Mr. Wechsler quite thoroughly. He 
asked himself how it happens that 
in a generally improved society — 
„like anyone who saw the Depression 
oF the thirties from the bottom up, 
Mr. Wechsler has no doubt that our 
society has, in many respects, im- 
proved — a group of bright people 
should choose nonparticipation rath- 
er than make any attempt to commit 
themselves to the working of that 
society, much less to its further im- 
provement.. 

The beat, Mr. Wechsler decides, 
represent the extreme form of an 
indolence that has spread through 
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Mark Twain- 
Howells Letters: 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 
AND WILLIAM D. HOWELLS 





Edited by Henry Nash Smith and William M. Gibson 


For the first time, the entire 
correspondence between Mark 
Twain and Howells is presented 
accurately and annotated fully, 
illuminating these two major 
writers and the literary world 
of their time. The forty-year 
friendship between the two 
most distinguished writers of 
their generation is without par- 
allel in American literary his- 
tory; their correspondence 
forms a thousand-page store- 
house of pungent, vivid, per- 

sonal prose. 
In two volumes, illustrated. 
$20.00 the set 





The Letters and Journals of 


James Fenimore 
Cooper 


VOLUMES I AND II 
Edited by James Franklin Beard 


These two volumes, which be- 
gin the most complete edition 
of Cooper manuscripts possible, 
are the result of fifteen years of 
world-wide search and research. 
Including letters and journals 
from 1800 to 1833, they pre- 
sent the informal, personal 
writing of an observant, versa- 
tile interpreter of 19th-century 
America. This is fresh, reward- 
ing reading for everyone con- 
cerned with American litera- 

ture and history. 
In two volumes, illustrated. 
$20.00 the set 
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the whole American community;.re- 
placing the reforming zeal of thirty 
-years ago. Nobody cares any more, 
growls Mr. Wechsler, surveying 
thirty years of liberal effort with an , 
increasingly gloomy eye. In fact, he ™ 
finds much to deplore. He duly 
notes the gains, but he chronicles 
compromise, ‘failure of nerve, good — 
causes forgotten, and cures that have 
proved almost as. troublesome as the 
original diseases. He lists sins of. _ 
omission, ranging from the lack of ` 
public debate about the continuance 
of universal military training to the 
lack of any plan for coping with 
large-scale unemployment if it should 
occur. -He observes that election 
campaigns are fought not on great -4 
issues, but in a determined attempt 

| — to keep those issues from.the atten- 
Photography and text by David Douglas Duncan tion of the voters. 

Given the curious state of apathy 


; and evasiveness which Mr. Wechsler 
THE KREMLIN, above all, is a book that must be seen to Pade character eke ob one umes he 
s > 


be believed, 
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cannot seriously reproach those citi- 
zens who turn up the hi-fi set and 
drown out the whole dreary busi- 
ness. Instead, he reproaches his own 
contemporaries and liberals in gen- 


Already famous for his superb photography in This Is eral, asking how all those dreams of 
War ...and the portrait of a great artist in The Private justice and freedom turned into 
World of Pablo Picasso, David Douglas Duncan has here | Petitions for lower taxes and better 
again accomplished a publishing “first”. suburban garbage collection. 

R The last question never is an- 
No one before Duncan, not even a Russian, had ever been | swered. Mr. Wechsler is neither a 
granted full freedom to photograph in color the sociologist, a social psychologist, nor _ 
enormous treasures of the Kremlin. Only Duncan, a native | a philosopher. He does not probe 
American, has been given absolute liberty to photograph into dark corners, and the materials: 


Just as the book itself from cover to cover is an incredibly 
beautiful work of the bookmaker’s art ...so, the story 
behind its creation is equally remarkable. 


and pursue his historical researches at will. of his book are the observations of a 
practical journalist with a passionate 

THE KREMLIN is thus the most thorough photographic interest in politics and a conviction _ 

record ever made of the incalculable treasures and art that, although utopia is unreachable, TY 


works of church and state, the great and ancient buildings, | betterment is always obtainable. 
and the dazzling chambers of the tzars contained within 


the forbidding walls of Moscow’s ancient fortress. What irks him about our society is 


the tendency to let well enough 
alone, although he concedes that 
things are a bit more complicated 
than they were in his youth. Re- 
fusing to accept complication as 


THE KREMLIN is also a thrilling historical journey through 
. eight centuries of Russia’s bewildering and often 

frightening past; for Duncan has written a series of 

fascinating chapters on the tyrants, heroes, and saints, 


and their tempestuous times in Russian history, and has an excuse for inaction, Mr. Wechs- 
provided his exclusive photographs with fully documented, | ler concludes that the question is 
descriptive captions. “whether the confusions and dis- 


appointments of the last two decades 
THE KREMLIN--83 color plates, many on two-page spreads— | have destroyed our will and desire * 


168 pages, size 101% x 12 inches—sumptuously bound to do anything, and whether we 
—must be seen to be believed. It is on display at all fine have communicated — however in- - 
bookstores. For further information, write... $25 | distinctly and falteringly — to those 


younger than ourselves the sense that 
our failure justifies their apathy.” 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Greenwich, Connecticut PENSEES ET SENSIBILITES 


ifs. 


CLAUDE MAURIAC’S THE DINNER 
PARTY (Braziller, $4.00), translated 
by Merloyd Lawrence, is a French 











Model for the world- 


A SUCCESS STORY 
By Ralph Hancock 


This is the full, inspiring 
story of Operation Bootstrap 
— a self-help program that 
has brought 400 factories to 
the jobless, destroyed ramp- 
ant malaria, increased school 
facilities ten-fold, and re- 
placed thousands of shacks 
and hovels with low-priced 
modern homes, all in just ten 
years. It is the story, too, of a 
people who could look back 
with pride, but who prefer 
to look ahead with vigor 
toward goals still unachieved. 

$5.00 


At your bookstore 
D. VAN NOSTRAND 


COMPANY, INC. 
Princeton, New Jersey 





OUT-OF-PRINT “i6‘hinn BOOKS 


supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Gene- 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
plete ‘sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 


obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 

(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 

— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 

listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 


N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 
Extra Sensory 


EOP sia 


For entertainment, for research, for the unique gift, 
get this deck of ESP cards! Fascinating experiment 
developed by Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke 
University. Copyright by Dr. J. B. Rhine. With full 
testing instructions, $1.25 ppd. (no C.O.D.s). Beau 
Monde, Dept. A-06, 469 Beacon St., Boston 15, Mass. 


test your 


WHICH SCHOOL, COLLEGE 
or CAMP 


is best for 
YOUR son or daughter? 


I can help you decide. Over thirty years 
in school work and guidance counseling. 
$5.00 for your first inquiry; no charges 
thereafter. 


MRS. LEWIS D. BEMENT 


Deerfield, Massachusetts 
































| novel in which all the characters are 


over twenty and no one is seduced in 
the course of the action. 

The book is entirely concerned 
with the dinner party of the title, 
and its interest depends upon the 
contrast between what is said by the 
eight people around the table and 
what they are thinking. They are 
not an excessively congenial group. 
The host is a successful journalist 
with one frightfully distinguished 
novel to his credit. On his left sits 
the handsome, bird-witted wife of an 
American film producer who crumped 
out on the party at the last moment. 
Beyond her sits a famous French 
script writer who hankers to be a 
novelist. The hostess is a nice young 
woman, chiefly, and boringly, inter- 
ested in her children. On her left is 
a melancholy businessman, then a 
French-Canadian model in search of 
a movie part, then a sulky young 
man dragged in as substitute for the 
missing American, and finally, next 
to the host again, Eugénie, an an- 
cient belle whose fashionably giddy 
past hasn’t deterred her from swath- 
ing herself in frumpish shawls and 
sweaters. 

The table is round and the con- 
versation is general but unreward- 
ing. The host, an incorrigible phi- 
landerer, is interested chiefly in 
seeing that none of the ladies present 
says anything indiscreet. The model 
is annoyed because, in the absence 


| of the film producer, she cannot de- 


| cide 





which of the other men to 
attack. The young man is nervous 


| about his manners and eager to im- 


press his elders, whom he heartily 
despises. The film producer’s wife is 
in her normal state — that is to say, 
semicomatose and dreaming indis- 
criminately of her lover, her dachs- 
hund, and her horoscope. ‘This 
leaves the field largely to old Eu- 
génie and the businessman, who 
play interminably that French form 
of gamesmanship which consists of 
attempting to dredge up historical 
or literary references which the 
opponent cannot identify. 

While Eugénie and Roland cavort 
among the lesser Hapsburgs, the rest 
of the company prattles vaguely and 
thinks, or schemes, or flirts, or remi- 
nisces in private. By the end of the 
book, the reader knows what these 
people are like, what they have done, 
and what they are probably going to 
do. Nothing profound has been re- 
vealed, but the rather tricky task 
that the author has undertaken has 
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A glowing work.., 
containing the 
wisdom of a 
lifetime; it is 

entertainment of 

the highest order 


THE 
LEOPARD 


By Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa 


$4.50, now at your bookstore 
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A truly creat b ography 
QUEEN 


1867-1953 
by James Pope-Hennessy 








Sır Haroip NICOLson 
calls this life of the grandmother 
of Elizabeth II 


“the most entertaining Royal biography | 


that has ever been written.” 


A beautiful, big, and necessarily expen- 
sive book, 688 pages, 35 photographs, 
genealogical charts, a map, and a front- 
ispiece in full color, 

Designed by WARREN CHAPPELL, 


$10.00 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF ®©. Publisher 





The first 
complete history 
of the Soviet 
Communist Party 
ever written in the 
Western world 





THE 


Communis 


Soviet Union 


By LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


“A brilliant and unique achievement. The 
authoritative history of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party for our time.” — PROFESSOR 
MERLE FAINSOD, Harvard University 

Over 600 pages. $7.50, now 
at your bookstore. 




















been deftly and interestingly accom- 
plished. 


NATHALIE SARRAUTE’S THE PLAN- 
ETARIUM (Braziller, $4.00), trans- 
lated by Maria Jolas, resembles The 
Dinner Party in basing its effects on 
the contrast between surface action 
and subterranean feeling, but it is a 
far more subtle, intricate book. Miss 
Sarraute undertakes to reveal the 
almost unconscious reactions of her 
characters to a series of quite ordi- 
nary events, in this case a small 
family row over a pair of leather 
armchairs and the 
Auntie’s spacious apartment. 

Now, if such a story is to generate 
any great excitement, it must be 
assumed, as Miss Sarraute does as- 
sume, that every character’s uncon- 
scious reacts violently to the slightest 
stimulus. She also assumes that the 
unconscious views every stimulus as 
a threat. (‘‘Unconscious”’ is not the 
right word here, but I know of no 
term that defines the exact area 
which this author explores. She 
deals with emotions and ideas, usu- 
ally misconceptions, which the con- 
scious mind never formulates, being 
trained to sort out and discard these 
things before they reach coherent 
shape. Miss Sarraute nevertheless 
expresses them with perfect co- 
herence.) The result of Miss Sar- 
raute’s highly individual method is 
a book that is sometimes acute and 
always intelligent but which reminds 
me of those cartoons in which sad 
little people made of half-cooked 
spaghetti are always trying to climb 
down from bottomless peaks or 
meeting nose-to-nose in one-way 
mole runs. It may be true that things 
are tough all over, but the theme 
requires a little variation if it is not 
to make them tougher. 

A novel in which all the characters 
are touchy, cowardly, selfish, and 
whining runs the risk of monotony. 
The fact that these characters be- 


have with outward decency doesn’t | 


outweigh the sameness of their in- 


ward minds, for Miss Sarraute is not | 


interested in exterior actions and 
gives them only enough attention to 


account for their repercussions at the | 


unconscious level. Technically the 
book is a remarkable feat, but if Miss 


possession of 











Sarraute’s method is carried much — 


further, we will be getting novels in 


which the anguish of ordering toast | 


and coffee is described through the 
unconscious of the hero’s deceased 
great-grandmother. When that day 
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“Candid, scholarly, tremendously 


absorbing.” — HAL HOLBROOK. $7.50 
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OLD AGE & POLITICAL 
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Are the aged a politically explosive 


force? $6.00 
Helen Caldwell 
THE BRAZILIAN OTHELLO 


OF MACHADO DE ASSIS 


On Assis’s Dom Casmurro. 


$3.50 


University of 
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—GRAHAM 
GREENE* 


The Phenomenon 
of Man 


By PIERRE TEILHARD 
DE CHARDIN 


in *The Observer (London) 


$5.00 at all bookstores HARPER 
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Before you consider any course in writ- 
ing—Compare! NYS offers complete training 
in fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of 
saleable scripts. Write for information and 
sample material. 


The New York School of Writing 
Dept. 667, 2 E. 45th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





. . a 
You name it — we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants — no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003-A Beverly Hills, Calif. 


comes, I think Pll just go to a good 
movie. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


Fattout (Basic Books, $5.50) is 
subtitled A Study of Superbombs, Stron- 
tium 90 and Survival and consists of a 
series of pieces by experts in various 
aspects of the subject, connected by 
the summaries and explanations of 
#the editor, Joon M. Fowter. In- 
formation about the effects of atomic 
bombs, exploded either experimen- 
tally or as weapons, has reached the 
public in such a disjointed way and 
has been accompanied by so much 
hysteria and official disagreement 
that it is a relief to come upon a book 
which attempts to cover all the 
aspects of thermonuclear weapons 
simply, factually, and calmly. If 
readers of Fallout panic, it is no fault 
of the authors. 

Although the book concludes, in- 
evitably, that atomic weapons are 
too dangerous to use and that their 
mere existence makes any war im- 
possibly foolhardy, it arrives at this 
point by way of much interesting, 
and some unexpected, information. 
W. O. Caster, discussing the incor- 
poration of fallout strontium into the 
human skeleton, explains how it 
happens that various authorities 
have differed so widely in their esti- 
mates of what constitutes a danger- 
ous amount of this material. One 
school, working by averages and 
assuming arbitrarily that the stron- 


tium will be evenly distributed, gets | S 
a much higher safe dose than the | 
other, which takes note of the fact | 


that strontium does not distribute 
itself evenly but tends to settle in 


pockets. There is also a good deal of | 


description of how estimates of 
damages are reached at all, making 
clear that much uncertainty is in- 
volved and explaining why perfectly 
honest scientists disagree furiously 
on how fallout will affect the popula- 
tion in general. The rumor that we 


are all going to die of leukemia from | 


the bombs already exploded is flatly 
dismissed as rubbish; the authors are 
positive, however, that some people 
who would not have had the disease 
will develop it under the influence of 
radioactive fallout. Their number is 
statistically very small, but any 
number becomes outrageous when 
one thinks what would happen to a 
general who tested a new machine 








gun by firing it at the first civilian | 


who wandered within range. 
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The outspoken, revealing 
book by HARRY S. 


TRUMAN My 
that could only ` 
be written after | ù 
he left the : 


White House 


MR. CITIZEN 


320 pages, including 32 pages of photographs. $5.00, now at your bookstore 
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Edward 
Weeks 


editor of The Atlantic, 
takes his readers 
behind the editorial scenes 





in his new book 


Karsh, Ottawa 


IN FRIENDLY CANDOR 


“In a happy combination of reminiscent sketches, anecdotes 
and opinions, Edward Weeks has produced an unusually fine 
book. I read it with delight.” 

—Rosert Hutyer, N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“AJJ in all, it would be no great surprise if IN FRIENDLY CAN- 
DOR took its place beside Maxwell Perkins’ letters on the book- 
shelf of any young editor anxious to learn his trade from an 
old pro.”—Joun K. Hurcuens, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Provocative, charming, entertaining, thoughtful. Edward 

‘Weeks’ recollections of literary figures of the day are amusing 

and revealing. They all make delightful reading.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


$4.00 
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A research 
scientist’s 
story of his ~ 
vastly exciting 
work at the 
frontiers of 
medicine 


OF MICE, 


MEN AND 
MOLECULES 


< by John H. Heller. 


Ne NA 


Founder and Director of the New England ` 


Institute for Medical Research 


TALANA 


Introduction by Vannevar Bush 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
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Every time you pick up a 
magazine you will remember... 


THE VIEW 
FROM THE 
FORTIETH 

FLOOR 

THEODORE H. WHITE 


David Schoenbrun: “Superb. Main- 
tains interest and enjoyment at a 
peak height throughout.” 


Martin Gabel: “I think it’s brilliant.” 


Nathaniel Benchley: “Moves toward 
a really sharp and satisfying climax. 
An impressive achievement.” 


Vance Packard: “Powerful, absorb- 
ing. He has dissected magnificently 
the commercial factors that brought 
the collapse of a once-great institu- 
tion.” 








At all bookstores, $4.95 


A LITERARY 
GUILD 
SELECTION 
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WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES 








As long as the book considers the 
effect of atomic debris already in the 
atmosphere, it is quite encouraging. 
The stuff will cause trouble for years 
to come, but the authors see no pros- 
pect of a major plague. Once it 
proceeds to actual war, the book be- 
comes very grim reading indeed. 
Even assuming the existence of a 
country-wide shelter system, the lack 
of which is energetically deplored by 
Representative Chet Holifield, the 
authors see no hope at all for the 
survival of anything worth mention- 
ing on either side in a full-scale 
atomic war. They offer no advice 
beyond, “We must find an alterna- 
tive to war rather than try to make it 
possible again.” 

Fallout is written with extreme 
consideration for the limitations of 
the reader who is neither a physicist 
nor a geneticist, but even so, the 
chapters vary in comprehensibility. 
The method of creating atomic ex- 
plosions and the workings of the 
proposed system for detecting illegal 
ones in the event of an international 
agreement to give up thermonuclear 
tests are made remarkably clear; the 
discussion of the genetic effects of 
radiation becomes foggier as it pro- 
ceeds, possibly because precise data 
are simply not yet available in any 
quantity. 


BRINGING UP ELSA 


BORN FREE (Pantheon, $4.95) is a 
pet story on a grand scale. The 
author, Joy ADAMSON, is the wife of 
a game warden in Kenya. When her 
husband brought home three very 
small lion cubs, explaining with dis- 
tress that he had been obliged to 
shoot their mother in self-defense, 
Mrs. Adamson adopted the orphans. 
The cubs were still blind when the 
Adamsons acquired them, and con- 
sequently accepted their human 
parents without demur as soon as 
they could see them. 

Animal lovers of the most aban- 
doned variety, the Adamsons de- 
voted themselves to raising their 
cubs, assisted by an African youth 
and Pati, a pet rock hyrax who 
appointed herself nanny to the little 
lions. The two larger cubs were 
presently sent off to a zoo, but Elsa, 
the smallest, remained a member of 
the family until she was fully grown. 
She had an angelic disposition, a 
humorous taste for teasing elephants, 
and an inclination to sit on anybody 
she liked. At three hundred pounds, 
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height of 


his power 


IMPERIAL 
CAESAR 


By REX WARNER 


Author of THE YOUNG CAESAR 


A modern fictional biography of 
Julius Caesar at the height of his 
power. The story covers the last 
fourteen years of Caesar’s life, from 
the time when he was a relatively 
unknown general, through the years 
of conquest to the dawn of the Ides 
of March. IMPERIAL CAESAR 
presents a dramatic portrait of the 
ambitious man who dared anything, 
risked everything, for the glory of 
Rome. $5.00 


NAPOLEON 
IN LOVE 


By R.F. DELDERFIELD 


This entertaining, highly readable 
book about a little-known side of 
Napoleon—his role as a lover—shows 
how deeply the emperor needed 
women’s love and how he responded 
to it. From authentic memoirs and 
biographies the author has woven a 
delightful and unusual story of 
Napoleon, the passionate, romantic 
and occasionally devoted lover. 
With eight pages of 
illustrations * $5.00 
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her affections were overwhelming; 
the Adamson’s guests needed strong 
nerves. 
The thought of putting Elsa in a 
* zoo was more than the Adamsons 
could bear, but turning her loose was 
. a problem, for she was not self- 
d supporting. They decided to do 
` their duty as lion parents and teach 
her to hunt. Much of the book 
describes their efforts to teach their 
t+ peaceable domesticated lion how to 
kill game. It was a great day when 
Elsa knocked off an ancient but 
enormous water buffalo. In addi- 
tion to hunting lessons, the Adam- 
sons tried to find Elsa a husband, 
, but they were not successful as 
f matchmakers. It seems that a leo- 
nine debutante party involves more 
etiquette than meets the casual hu- 
man eye. 

Mrs. Adamson describes Elsa and 
her adventures very simply and un- 
pretentiously, with no attempt to 

» invent pathos or exaggerate comedy. 
The book is thick with charming 
pictures and is certain to enchant 
anyone who admires cats. It will 
also curdle their blood with envy. 


CUSTOM-MADE 


The glorious days of the ‘‘bespoke 
trades? are celebrated by THOMAS 
GIRTIN in NOTHING BUT THE BEST 
(McDowell, Obolensky, $3.95). De- 
spite the inroads of mass production, 
most of the elegant custom crafts 
devoted to outfitting the perfect 
gentleman still survive in England, 
where Mr. Girtin has surveyed their 
methods, personnel, and chances of 


survival. 
Beginning with tailors, he works 
through shirtmakers, bootmakers, 


hatters, glovers, saddlers, and the 
manufacturers of unique guns, fish- 
ing rods, waterproofs, walking sticks, 
and automobiles. He even covers a 
chocolate shop, although here he is 
stretching his own definition of cus- 
I . tom crafts to the ultimate bounds of 
meaning. Most of the crafts prove, 
| as one would expect, to be largely in 
~ the hands of old reliables and very 
$ short of new blood, but a few of 
them retain green shoots. All are 
great sources of odd anecdote. The 
eccentric nobleman of Edwardian 
days has been succeeded by the ec- 
a entte with new money, and the 
one is as unpredictable as the other. 
An umbrella maker treasures the 
memory of the customer who de- 
W manded nine ribs instead of the 





You can easily investigate Catholic faith 
and worship in the privacy of your home. 


Just send us your name and address 
and advise that you want to know what 
the Catholic Church really teaches... 
what Catholics really believe. We will 
send you an interesting course of instruc- 
tion which is short, yet complete. 


We will send you a book explaining 
Catholic faith and worship...written in 
an easy-to-understand form. There are 
six test sheets which you can mark and 
we will check and return to you. This will 
enable you to determine how well you 
understand the book. It will give you 
quick and authentic answers on any point 
you do not immediately understand. 


There is no writing to do...and no- 
body calls on you unless you request it. 
Nobody knows, in fact, that you are in- 
quiring into Catholic teaching. Thous- 
ands of people are taking the course, 
and learning for the first time wonder- 
ful truths about the Church established 
by Christ Himself. 

We know that many people would like 
to learn all about the Catholic Church — 
but hesitate to make personal inquiries. 
This offer is made for the benefit and 
convenience of such people, so they may 
get authentic Catholic information and 
study it in the privacy of theirownhomes. 


You will find in this course of instruc- 
tion answers to the questions which con- 
fuse non-Catholics. You will discover that 
Catholic belief and practice are not what 
they are so often misrepresented to be. 


And if it is true that the Catholic 
Church is Christ’s Church...as we main- 
tain... you owe it to yourself to get the 
facts. This you can readily do through 
this short course of instruction ... with- 
out cost or obligation ...and in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 

As Catholic laymen, who treasure our 
Faith, we invite you to understand it and, 
we hope, to share it. 


SUPREME 


Learn The Truth About 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Mail...At No Cost! 







Write today, giving your name and 
address and stating that you want the 
course of Catholic instruction by mail. 
The book and simple test sheets will be 
mailed to you, in a plain wrapper, with- 
out any cost or obligation to you. Nobody 
will call on you or urge you to join the 
Catholic Church. If you wish... while 
taking the course... to ask any questions 
which puzzle you, we will answer them 
promptly without any cost or obligation 
to you. Send a postcard or letter now— 
TODAY! ASK FOR INSTRUCTION 
COURSE—B. But—please—apply only 
for yourself. 


SUPREME COUNCIL : 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS res 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Please send me your Free INSTRUCTION 
COURSE, B 
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4422 LINDELL BLVD. 
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turn a dream into reality. The Payroll Savings Plan makes saving auto- 
matic. It doesn’t let you forget—doesn’t let you dribble it away. 


Let the Government Pay You 


lor saving for something you want 


An installment plan that pays you interest sounds surprising, 
doesn’t it? That’s what happens when you buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds.!| They now pay you 334% compounded semi-annually 
when held to maturity. With this new rate, $3 becomes $4 
fourteen months faster than before —in just 7 years, 9 months. 
Make your dreams come true, faster than ever, with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 


ADVANTAGES WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


¢ You can save automatically with the Payroll Savings Plan + You 
now earn 334% interest to maturity * You invest without risk under 
a U.S. Government guarantee * Your money can’t be lost or stolen 
e You can get your money, with interest, anytime you want it 
* You save more than money—you help your Government pay for 
peace * Buy Bonds where you work or bank. 


NOW every Savings Bond you own—old 
or new—earns 44% more than ever before. 
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| normal eight. A bootmaker still 


marvels at the thigh boots studded 
with brilliants that he once shipped 
off to New Orleans, charitably as- 
suming a Mardi gras ball. 

Along with odd bits of information 
on the methods and history of each 
craft, Mr. Girtin provides amusing 
portraits of the craftsmen them- 
selves. He found tailors and hatters 
particularly talkative, prone to remi- 
niscence about drunken journeymen 
and prankish apprentices, and to 
complaints that young men aren’t 
willing to work any more. In some 
trades, the necessary tools are no 
longer made anywhere, and men 
cling fiercely to knives and gouges 
handed down from their Regency 
forebears. In the gun and fishing-rod 
crafts, methods, wages, and working 
conditions are kept rigidly up to 
date, and it is notable that these 
trades have no trouble in attracting 
and keeping new workers. 

The world that Mr. Girtin reveals 
may be a minor facet of history, but 
it is odd, cranky, and pleasant. 


JAPANESE ICONS 


WiīıLLIAM WATSON’S SCULPTURE 
OF JAPAN (Viking, $15.00) describes 
Japanese sculpture from the fifth to 
the fifteenth century. It is a large 
book, permitting the excellent pho- 
tographs to be reproduced on a scale 
that shows details of carving and 
surface texture, a point too often 
neglected in books on sculpture. 

Mr. Watson’s text is deyoted prin- 
cipally to explaining the methods 
used in creating the statues and to 
pointing out the slight variations in 
style occurring in different periods. 
There is little need for the author to 
delve into influences from abroad. 
They are few and instantly obvious: 
Chinese, Korean, and Indian. The 
Japanese, with their usual ingenuity, 
converted almost everything to their 
own style and uses, but on the evi- 
dence of the photographs, multiple 
arms defeated them. 

Japanese sculpture is almost en- 
tirely religious, and a little more 
information on the significance of 
the iconography involved would 
have done no harm. The glossary in 
the back of the book is like a diction- 
ary, full of disconnected facts. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Watson intended to 
offer the Western reader a view of 
Japanese sculpture. On the basis of 
such an intention, he has done very 
well. 
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Throughout the world, demand for copper continues 
to rise. The cause for this increasing demand is not 
hard to find: The revolution in electronics, tech- 
nological progress in many industrial fields, a rapidly 
rising population and steadily improving living 
standards have been chiefly responsible. The copper 
industry stands ready to meet this growing demand 
with an ever-increasing productive capacity, thanks 
in part to Anaconda’s development of important 
copper deposits in Chile. 

Through the unique pipeline system shown above 
at Anaconda’s new El Salvador mine and concen- 
trator, the copper concentrate in slurry form flows 
down the western slopes of the Chilean Andes for 14 
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MORE 
COPPER 








for 
Industry’s Growing 


Needs 


pouring through 
Anaconda’s pipeline down 
the Chilean Andes 


miles to the Company’s railroad loading point at 
Llanta. There it is dewatered before being hauled to 
the Potrerillos smelter—the end result of three years 
of research, development, construction, and a 110- 
million-dollar investment. 

Despite all of the copper Anaconda has produced in 
the past, the Company’s ore reserves today are sub- 
stantially greater than ever before. In the future, 
Anaconda may be counted on to continue its mineral 
exploration—to continue developing, in its research 
laboratories, new applications for copper, brass and 
bronze—to continue meeting the growing needs of 
world industry for more and better products in the 


entire nonferrous metal field. 
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SHEET, ROD AND BARS, STRUCTURALS, TUBING 


AND EXTRUDED SHAPES: COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE SHEET, PLATE, TUBE, PIPE, ROD, 
FORGINGS AND EXTRUSIONS; FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE AND TUBING. 
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DEWAR'S 


SCOTCH WHISKIES 








Famed are the clans of Scotland...their 
colorful tartans worn in glory through the | 
centuries. Famous, too, is Dewar’s White Label, 
forever and always a wee bit o’ Scotland in 
a bottle. And for real special occasions, 
there’s a mite of Dewar’s Ancestor 
available—a rare Scotch indeed. 
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